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CHAPTEB  I. 

The  Leeds  and  Bradford  railway  runs  along  a  deep 
valley  of  the  Aire ;  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream,  com- 
pared to  the  neighbouring  river  of  Wharfe.  Keighley  sta- 
tion is  on  this  line  of  railway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants and  the  importance  of  Keighley  have  been  very  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  rapidly 
extended  market  for  worsted  manufactures,  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry that  mainly  employs  the  factory  population  of  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  which  has  Bradford  for  its  centre  and 
metropolis. 

Keighley  is  in  process  of  transformation  from  a  populous, 
old-fashioned  village,  into  a  still  more  populous  and  flourish- 
ing town.  It  is  evident  to  the  stranger,  that  as  the  gable- 
ended  houses,  which  obtrude  themselves  corner-wise  on  the 
widening  street,  fall  vacant,  they  are  pulled  down  to  allow 
of  greater  space  for  traffic,  and  a  more  modern  style  of 
architecture.  The  quaint  and  narrow  shop-windows  of  fifty 
years  ago,  are  giving  way  to  large  panes  and  plate-glass. 
Nearly  every  dwelling  seems  devoted  to  some  branch  of 
eommerce.  In  passing  hastily  through  the  town^  cue  hacdly 
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perceives  where  the  necessary  lawyer  and  doctor  can  live,  so 
little  appearance  is  there  of  any  dwellings  of  the  professional 
middle-class,  such  as  abound  in  our  old  cathedral  towns. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  state  of 
society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  standards  of  reference 
on  all  joints  of  morality,  manners,  and  even  politics  and 
religion,  in  such  a  new  manufacturing  place  as  Keighley  in 
the  north,  and  any  stately,  sleepy,  picturesque  cathedral 
town  in  the  south.  Yet  the  aspect  of  Keighley  promises 
well  for  future  stateliness,  if  not  picturesqueness.  Grey 
stone  abounds ;  and  the  rows  of  houses  built  of  it  have  a 
kind  of  solid  grandeur  connected  with  their  uniform  and  en- 
during lines.  The  frame-work  of  the  doors,  and  the  lintels 
of  the  windows,  even  in  the  smallest  dwellings,  are  made  of 
blocks  of  stone.  There  is  no  painted  wood  to  require  con- 
tinual beautifying,  or  else  present  a  shabby  aspect ;  and  the 
stone  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  the  notable  Yorkshire 
housewifes.  Such  glimpses  into  the  interior  as  a  passer-by 
obtains,  reveal  a  rough  abundance  of  the  means  of  living, 
and  diligent  and  active  habits  in  the  women.  But  the 
voices  of  the  people  are  hard,  and  their  tones  discordant, 
promising  little  of  the  musical  taste  that  distinguishes  the 
district,  and  which  has  already  furnished  a  Carrodus  to  the 
musical  world.  The  names  over  the  shops  (of  which  the  one 
just  given  is  a  sample)  seem  strango  even  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  neighbouring  county,  and  ha>e  a  peculiar  smack  and 
Oavour  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Keighley  never  quite  melts  into  country  on 
the  road  to  Haworth,  although  the  houses  become  more 
sparse  as  the  traveller  journeys  upwards  to  the  grey  round 
fiills  that  seem  to  bound  his  journey  in  a  westerly  direction. 
First  come  some  villas;  just  sufficiently  retired  from  the 
i^ad  to  show  that  they  can  scarcely  belong  to  any  one  liablA 
to  be  summoned  in  a  hurry,  at  the  call  of  suffering  or  daih 
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gcr,  from  his  comfortable  fire-side;  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  the  clergjmaD,  live  at  hand,  and  hardly  in  the  saburba 
with  a  screen  of  shrubs  for  concealment. 

In  a  town  one  does  not  look  for  vivid  colouring ;  what 
there  may  be  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  wares  in  the  shopii, 
not  by  foliage  or  atmospheric  effects;  but  in  the  countrj 
some  brilliancy  and  vividness  seems  to  be  instinctively  ex 
pected,  and  there  is  consequently  a  slight  feeling  of  disap* 
pointment  at  the  grey  neutral  tint  of  every  object,  near  or 
fax  off,  on  the  way  from  Keighley  to  Haworth.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  four  miles;  and,  as  I  have  said,  what  with 
villas,  great  worsted  factories,  rows  of  workmen's  houses 
with  here  and  there  an  old-fashioned  farm-house  and  out- 
buildings, it  can  hardly  be  called  "  country  "  any  part  of  the 
way.  For  two  miles  the  road  passes  over  tolerably  level 
ground,  distant  hills  on  the  left,  a  "  beck  "  flowing  through 
meadows  on  the  right,  and  furnishing  water  power,  at  cer- 
tain points,  to  the  factories  built  on  its  banks.  The  air  is 
dim  and  lightless  with  the  smoke  from  all  these  habitations 
and  places  of  business.  The  soil  in  the  valley  (or  "bottom," 
to  use  the  local  term)  is  rich ;  but,  as  the  road  begins  to 
ascend,  the  vegetation  becomes  poorer ;  it  does  not  flourish, 
it  merely  exists ;  and,  instead  of  trees,  there  are  only 
bushes  and  shrubs  about  the  dwellings.  Stone  dykes  are 
everywhere  used  in  place  of  hedges ;  and  what  crops  there 
are,  on  the  patcnes  of  arable  land,  consist  of  pale,  hungry- 
looking,  grey-green  oats.  Right  before  the  traveller  on  this 
road  rises  Haworth  village;  he  can  see  it  for  two  miles 
before  he  arrives,  for  it  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  pretty 
steep  hill,  with  a  background  of  dun  and  purple  moors, 
rising  and  sweeping  away  yet  higher  than  the  church,  which 
is  built  at  the  very  summit  of  the  long  narrow  street.  AD 
round  the  horizon  there  is  this  same  line  of  sinuous  wave- 
like  hills ;  the  scoops  into  which  they  fall  only  revealing 
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other  hills  beyond,  of  similar  colour  and  Ishape,  crowned  with 
wild,  bleak  moors — grand,  from  the  ideas  of  solitude  and 
lono.liness  which  they  suggest,  or  oppressive  from  the  feeling 
which  they  give  of  being  pent-up  by  some  monotonous  and 
illimitable  barrier,  according  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 
the  spectator  may  be. 

For  a  short  distance  the  road  appears  to  turn  away 
from  Haworth,  as  it  winds  round  the  base  of  the  shoulder 
of  a  hill;  but  then  it  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  "beck," 
and  the  ascent  through  the  village  be^ns.  The  fiag-stones 
with  which  it  is  paved  are  placed  end-ways,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  hold  to  the  horses'  feet ;  and,  even  with  this  help, 
they  seem  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  slipping  backwards. 
The  old  stone  houses  are  high  compared  to  the  width  of  the 
street,  which  makes  an  abrupt  turn  before  reaching  the  more 
level  ground  at  the  head  of  the  village,  so  that  the  steep  as- 
pect of  the  place,  in  one  part,  is  almost  like  that  of  a  wall 
But  this  surmounted,  the  church  lies  a  little  off  the  main 
road  on  the  left;  a  hundred  yards,  or  so,  and  the  driver 
relaxes  his  care,  and  the  horse  breathes  more  easily,  as  they 
pass  into  the  quiet  little  by-street  that  leads  to  Haworth 
Parsonage.  The  churchyard  is  on  one  side  of  this  lane,  the 
school-house  and  the  sexton's  dwelling  (where  the  curates 
formerly  lodged)  on  the  other. 

The  parsonage  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  facing 
down  upon  the  church ;  so  that,  in  fact,  parsonage,  church, 
and  belfried  school- house,  form  three  sides  of  an  irregular 
oblong;  of  which  the  fourth  is  open  to  the  fields  and  moors 
that  lie  beyond.  The  area  of  this  oblong  is  filled  up  by  a 
v^rowded  churchyard,  and  a  small  garden  or  court  in  front  of 
the  clergyman's  house.  As  the  entrance  to  this  from  the 
road  is  at  the  side,  the  path  goes  round  the  corner  into  the 
little  plot  of  ground.  Underneath  the  windows  is  a  narrow 
flower-border,  carefully  tended  in  days  of  yore,  although  only 
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tbe  most  Lardy  plants  could  be  made  to  grow  there.  Within 
the  stone  wall,  which  keeps  out  the  surrounding  churchyard, 
are  bashes  of  elder  and  lilac ;  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  occu- 
pied  by  a  square  grass  plot  and  a  gravel  walk.  The  house 
is  of  grey  stone,  two-stories  high,  heavily  roofed  with  flagSi 
in  order  to  resist  the  winds  that  might  strip  off  a  lighter 
covering.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  to  consist  of  four  rooms  on  each  story ;  the 
two  windows  on  the  right  (as  the  visitor  stands,  with  his 
back  to  the  church,  ready  to  enter  in  at  the  front  door) 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bronte's  study,  the  two  on  the  left  to  the 
family  sitting-room.  Everything  about  the  place  tells  of  the 
most  dainty  order,  the  most  exquisite  cleanliness.  The 
door-steps  are  spotless;  the  imall  old-fashioned  window- 
panes  glitter  like  looking-glass.  Inside  and  outside  of  that 
house  cleanliness  goes  up  into  its  essence,  purity. 

The  little  church  lies,  as  I  mentioned,  above  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  village;  and  the  graveyard  rises  above  the 
church,  and  is  terribly  full  of  upright  tombstones.  The 
chapel  or  church  claims  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this 
in  the  external  aspect  of  the  present  edifice,  unless  it  be  in 
the  two  eastern  windows,  which  remain  unmodernizcd,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  steeple.  Inside,  the  character  of  the 
pillars  shows  that  they  were  constructed  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  It  is  probable  that  there  existed  on  this  ground 
a  "  field-kirk,"  or  oratory,  in  the  earliest  times ;  and,  from 
the  archbishop's  registry  at  York,  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  chapel  at  Haworth  in  1317.  The  inhabitants  refer 
inquirers  concerning  the  date  to  the  following  inscription  on 
a  stone  in  the  church  tower : — 

*'  Hie  fecit  Casnobium  Mciiachoram  Auteste  fiindator.    A.  D.  sex* 
eentissimo.'* 
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That  is  to  say,  before  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
Northunibria,  Whi taker  says  that  this  mistake  originated 
in  the  illiterate  copying  out,  by  some  modern  stone-cutter, 
of  on  inscription  in  the  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth^s  tinid 
on  an  adjoining  stone  : — 

"  Orate  pro  bono  statu  Eutest  Tod.'* 

*'  Now  every  antiquary  knows  that  the  formula  of  prayer  *  bono  state  • 
always  refers  to  the  liviug.  I  suspect  this  singular  Chnbtian  name  hof 
been  mistaken  by  the  stone-cutter  for  Austet,  a  contraction  of  EustatiuB| 
but  the  word  Tod,  which  has  been  mis-read  for  the  Arabic  ttgnres  600  is 
perfectly  fair  and  legible.  On  the  presumption  of  this  foolish  claim  to 
antiquity,  the  people  would  needs  set  up  for  independence,  and  contest 
the  right  of  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  to  nominate  a  curate  at  Haworth." 

I  have  given  this  extract,  in  order  to  explain  the  imagina- 
ry groundwork  of  a  commotion  which  took  place  in  Haworth 
about  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  to  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  again  more  particularly. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  common-place ;  it  is  neither 
old  enough  nor  modem  enough  to  compel  notice.  The  pews 
are  of  black  oak,  with  high  divisions ;  and  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong  are  painted  in  white  letters  on  the 
doors.  There  are  neither  brasses,  nor  altar-tombs,  nor  monu- 
ments, but  there  is  a  mural  tablet  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  communioi-table,  bearing  the  following  inscript^'on  •— 

HEBB 
LIE  THE   REMAINS  OF 

MARIA    BRONTE,    WIFE 

OF  THE 
BET.  P.   BBOXTB,   A.B.,   MINI8TEB  OF  HAWOBTH. 

HEB  SOUL 

DEPABTBD  TO  THE  SAYI0X7B,  SEPT.  IQ^)  1821, 

IN  THE  89th  YEAB  OF  HEB  AGE.- 

**  Be  ye  also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  tfaa  Sov  il 
lfi%n  oometh.* — ^Matthew  xziv.  44. 


TABLETS  OF  THE  BBONTE  FAMILT.  ? 

ALSO   HEBB  LIS   THE   SEMAIN8  Ot 

MARIA    BRONTE,   DAUGHTER   OF  THE  AFORESAID  | 

SHE  DIED  ON  THE 
6tII  of  KAY  1825.  IN  THE  12tH  YEAB  of  HEn  AGS, 

AND  OF 

ELIZABETH    BRONTI^;    HER    SISTER, 
«nic  DIED  JUNE  15th,  1825,  in  the  11th  year  of  hbr  age. 

**  Yerilj  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  convefted,  and  become  ai 
little  ch'ldren,  ye  eball  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaTcti.**— Matthew 

STUL  3. 

HEBE   ALSO   LIE  THE   BEMAINS      t 

PATRICK    BRANWELL   BRONTE, 
WHO   DIED  8EFT,   24:TH,    1848,   AGED   80   YEAB8. 

AND   OF 

EMILY   JANE    BRONTE, 

WHO  DIED   DEO.   19TH,    1848,   AGED   29   YEABS, 

BON   AND   DAUGHTER   OF   THE 

BEV.   P.   BKONTK,    INCUMBENT. 

THIS   STONE    IS   ALSO    DEDICATED   TO   THE 

MEMORY    OF    ANNE    BRONTE, 
YOUNGEST   DAUGHTEE    OF   THE   REV.    P.    BRONTE,    A.B. 

SHE   DIED,    AGED   27   YEARS,    MAY    28Tn,    1849, 

AND   WAS  BURIED    AT   THE   OLD    CHURCH,   SCARBORO'. 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  tablet  ample  space  is  allowed 
between  the  lines  of  the  inscription ;  when  the  first  memoriala 
were  written  down,  the  survivors,  in  their  fond  affection, 
thought  little  of  the  margin  and  verge  they  were  leaving  for 
those  who  were  still  living.  But  as  one  dead  member  of  the 
household  follows  another  fast  to  the  grave,  the  lines  are 
pressed  togcther^nd  the  letters  become  small  and  cramped. 
After  the  record  of  Anne's  death,  there  is  room  for  no  other. 

But  one  more  of  that  generation — the  last  of  that  nur- 
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sery  of  six  little  motherless  children — ^was  yet  to  follow, 
before  the  survivor,  the  childless  and  widowed  father,  found 
his  rest.  On  another  tablet,  below  the  first,  the  following 
record  has  been  added  to  that  mournful  list : — 

ADJOINING  LIE  THE  BEMAINS   OF 

CHARLOTTE,  WIFE 

OF  THB 

SEV.  ABTHI7B  BELL  NIOHOLLS.  A.B., 

An>  DAU6HTEB  OF  THB  BEV.  P.  BBONTB,  A.B.,  IN0UMBJI9T. 

IIHX  DIED  MABOH  81  ST,  1855,  IH  THB  89tH 

TBAB  OF  HEB  AGB. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Fi/R  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  my  dear  friend, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  it  appears  to  me  more  necessary  in  her 
case  than  in  most  others,  that  the  reader  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  population  and  society 
amidst  which  her  earliest  years  were  passed,  and  from  whioh 
both  her  own  and  her  sisters'  first  impressions  of  human  life 
must  have  been  received.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  before 
proceeding  further  with  my  work,  to  present  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Haworth,  and  the  surround- 
ing districts. 

Even  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lan- 
caster is  struck  by  the  peculiar  force  of  character  which  the 
Yorkshiremen  display.  This  makes  them  interesting  as  a 
race ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  individuals,  the  remarkable 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  they  possess  gives  them  an  air  of  in- 
dependence rather  apt  to  repel  a  stranger.  I  use  this  ex- 
pression, "  self-sufficiency  "  in  the  largest  sense.  Consciou? 
of  the  strong  sagacity  and  the  dogged  power  of  will  which 
seem  almost  the  birthright  of  the  natives  of  the  West 
Biding,  each  man  relies  upon  himself,  and  seeks  no  help  at 
tlie  bands  of  his  neighbour.  From  rarely  requiring  the  as- 
eistance  of  others,  he  comes  to  doubt  the  power  of  bestowing 
it;  from  the  general  success  of  his  effi)rts,  he  grows  to 
depend  upon  them,  and  to  over-esteem  his  own  energy  and 
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power.  He  belongs  to  that  keen,  yet  short-sighted  class,  whe 
consider  suspicion  of  all  whose  honesty  is  not  proved  as  a 
sign  of  wisdom.  The  practical  qualities  of  a  man  are  held 
in  great  respect ;  but  the  want  of  faith  in  strangers  and  un- 
tried modes  of  action,  extends  itself  even  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  virtues  are  regarded ;  and  if  they  produce  no  im- 
mediate and  tangible  result,  they  are  rather  put  aside  as  unfit 
for  this  busy,  striving  world ;  especially  if  they  are  more  of 
a  passive  than  an  active  character.  The  aflfcctions  are 
strong,  and  their  foundations  lie  deep :  but  they  are  not- 
such  affections  seldom  are — wide-spreading;  nor  do  they 
show  themselves  on  the  surface.  Indeed,  there  is  little  dis- 
play of  any  of  the  amenities  of  life  among  this  wild,  rough 
population.  Their  accost  is  curt ;  their  accent  and  tone  of 
speech  blunt  and  harsh.  Something  of  this  may,  probably, 
oe  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  mountain  air  and  of  isolated 
hill-side  life ;  something  be  derived  from  their  rough  Norse 
ancestry.  They  have  a  quick  perception  of  character,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humour ;  the  dwellers  among  them  must  be 
prepared  for  certain  uncomplimentary,  though  most  likely 
true,  observations,  pithily  expressed.  Their  feelings  are 
not  easily  roused,  but  their  duration  is  lasting.  Hence  there 
id  much  close  friendship  and  faithful  service ;  and  for  a  cor- 
rect exemplification  of  the  form  in  which  the  latter  fre- 
quently appears,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  of  "  Wuthering 
Heights  "  to  the  character  of  "  Joseph." 

From  the  same  cause  come  also  enduring  grudges,  in  some 
cases  amounting  to  hatred,  which  occasionally  has  been  be- 
queathed from  generation  to  generation.  I  remember  Misi 
Bronte  once  telling  me  that  it  was  a  saying  round  about 
Haworth,  '*  Keep  a  stone  in  thy  pocket  seven  year ;  turn  it, 
and  keep  it  seven  year  longer,  that  it  may  be  ever  ready  to 
thine  hand  when  thine  enemy  draws  near." 

The  West  Riding  men  are  sleuth-hounds  in  pursuit  of 
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moDej.  Miss  Bronte  related  to  my  husband  a  curious  in* 
stance  illustrative  of  Uiis  eager  desire  for  riches.  A  man 
that  she  knew,  who  was  a  small  manufacturer,  had  engaged  in 
many  local  speculations,  which  had  always  turned  out  well, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  a  person  of  some  wealth.  He  was 
rather  past  middle  age,  when  he  bethought  him  of  insuring 
his  life ;  and  he  had  only  just  taken  out  his  policy,  when  he 
fell  ill  of  an  acute  disease  which  was  certain  to  end  fetally  in 
a  very  few  days.  The  doctor,  half-hesitatingly,  revealed  to 
him  his  hopeless  state.  '^  By  jingo  I  "  cried  he,  rousing  up  at 
'>noe  into  the  old  energy,  '^  I  shall  do  the  insurance  com- 
pany I     I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow  1" 

These  men  are  keen  and  shrewd ;  faithful  and  persevering 
in  following  out  a  good  purpose,  fell  in  tracking  an  evil  one. 
They  are  not  emotional ;  they  are  not  easily  made  into  either 
friends  or  enemies ;  but  once  lovers  or  haters,  it  is  difficult  to 
change  their  feeling.  They  are  a  powerful  race  both  in  mind 
and  body,  both  for  good  and  for  eviL 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  district 
in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  It  is  traditionally  said  that  a 
colony  of  Flemings  came  over  and  settled  in  the  West  Riding 
to  teach  the  inhabitants  what  to  do  with  their  wool.  The 
mixture  of  agricultural  with  manufacturing  labour  that  ensued 
%nd  prevailed  in  the  West  Riding  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
sounds  pleasant  enough  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the 
classical  impression  is  left,  and  the  details  forgotten,  or  only 
brought  to  light  by  those  who  explore  the  few  remote  parts 
of  England  where  the  custom  still  lingers.  The  idea  of  the 
mistress  and  her  maidens  spinning  at  the  great  wheels  whil 
the  master  was  abroad,  ploughing  his  fields,  or  seeing  afte. 
his  flocks  on  the  purple  moors,  is  very  poetical  to  look  back 
upon  ;  but  when  such  life  actually  touches  on  our  own  days, 
and  we  can  hear  particulars  from  the  lips  of  those  now  living, 
details  of  coarseness — of  the  uncouthness  of  the  rustic  min' 
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gled  with  the  sharpness  of  the  tradesman— of  irregularity 
and  fierce  lawlessness — come  out,  that  rather  mar  the  yision 
of  pastoral  innocence  and  simplicity.  Still,  as  it  is  the  ex- 
ceptional and  exaggerated  characteristics  of  any  period  that 
leave  the  most  vivid  memory  behind  them,  it  would  be  wrong, 
and  in  my  opinion  faithless,  to  conclude  that  such  and  such 
forms  of  society  and  modes  of  living  were  not  best  for  tho 
period  when  they  prevailed,  although  the  abuses  they  may 
have  led  into,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  world,  have 
made  it  well  that  such  ways  and  manners  should  pass  away 
for  ever,  and  as  preposterous  to  attempt  to  return  to  them, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  return  to  the  olothes  of  his 
childhood. 

The  patent  granted  to  Alderman  Cockayne,  and  the 
further  restrictions  imposed  by  James  I.  on  the  export  of 
undyed  woollen  cloths  (met  by  a  prohibition  on  the  part  of 
the  States  of  Holland  of  the  import  of  English-dyed  cloths), 
injured  the  trade  of  the  West  Riding  manu&cturers  con- 
siderably. Their  independence  of  character,  their  dislike  of 
authority,  and  their  strong  powers  of  thought,  predisposed 
them  to  rebellion  against  the  religious  dictations  of  such 
men  as  Laud,  *ind  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the 
injury  done  by  James  and  Charles  to  the  trade  by  which 
they  gained  their  bread,  made  the  great  majority  of  them 
Commonwealth  men.  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  tc 
give  one  or  two  instances  of  the  warm  feelings  and  extensive 
knowledge  on  subjects  of  both  home  and  foreign  politics 
existing  at  the  present  day  in  the  villages  lying  west  and  east 
of  the  mountainous  ridge  that  separates  Yorkshire  and  Lan* 
cashire ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  the  same  race  and 
possess  the  same  quality  of  character. 

The  descendants  of  many  who  served  under  Cromwell  at 
Dunbar,  live  on  the  same  lands  as  their  ancestors  occupied 
then;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  England  whore  the 
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traditional  and  fond  recollections  of  the  Common  irealth  have 
lingered  so  long  as  in  that  inhabited  by  the  woollen  manu- 
facturing population  of  the  West  Riding,  who  had  the  re- 
itrictions  taken  off  their  trade  by  the  Protector's  admirable 
commercial  policy.  I  bare  it  on  good  authority  that,  Dot 
tliirty  years  ago,  the  phrase,  "  in  Oliver's  days,"  was  in  com 
men  use  to  denote  a  time  of  unusual  prosperity.  The  clasn 
of  Christian  names  prevalent  in  a  district  is  <»ne  indication 
of  the  direction  in  which  its  tide  of  hero-worship  sets.  Grave 
enthusiasts  in  politics  or  religion  perceive  not  the  ludicrous 
aide  of  tliose  which  they  give  to  their  children ;  and  some 
are  to  be  found,  still  in  their  infancy,  not  a  dozen  miles  from 
Haworth,  that  will  have  to  go  through  life  as  Lamartine, 
Kossuth,  and  Dembinsky.  And  so  there  is  a  testimony  to 
what  I  have  said,  of  the  traditional  feeling  of  the  district,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  names  in  general  use  among 
the  Puritans  are  yet  the  prevalent  appellations  in  most 
Yorkshire  families  of  middle  or  humble  rank,  whatever  their 
religious  persuasion  may  be.  There  are  numerous  records, 
too,  that  show  the  kindly  way  in  which  the  ejected  ministers 
were  received  by  the  gentry,  as  well  as  by  the  poorer  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  persecuting  days  of  Charles  II 
These  little  facts  all  testify  to  the  old  hereditary  spirit  of 
independence,  ready  ever  to  resist  authority  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  unjustly  exercised,  that  distinguishes  the  people 
of  the  West  Riding  to  the  present  day. 

The  parish  of  Halifax  touches  that  of  Bradford,  in  which 
the  chapelry  of  Haworth  is  included ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  the  two  parishes  is  much  of  the  same  wild  and 
billy  description.  The  abundance  of  coal,  and  the  number 
of  mountain  streams  in  the  district,  make  it  highly  favourable 
to  manufactures;  and  accordingly,  as  I  stated,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  for  centuries  been  engaged  in  making  cloth,  as  weil 
as  in  agricultural  pursuits.     But  the  iatercouTaft  q?  \»x»4^ 
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failed,  for  a  long  time,  to  bring  amenity  and  ciyilization  Intc 
lliese  outlying  hamlets,  or  widely  scattered  dwellings.  Mr. 
ilunter,  in  his  "  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,"  quotes  a  sentence 
out  of  a  memorial  of  one  James  Kither,  living  in  the  leign 
of  Elizabeth,  which  is  partially  true  to  this  day — 

"  They  have  no  superior  to  court,  no  civilities  to  practise : 
a  sour  and  sturdy  humour  is  the  consequence,  so  that  a  stranger 
10  shocked  by  a  tone  of  defiance  in  every  voice,  and  an  air 
of  ficrcenesj  in  every  countenance." 

Even  now,  a  stranger  can  hardly  ask  a  quesdon  without 
receiving  some  crusty  reply,  if,  indeed,  he  leceive  any  at  alL 
Sometimes  the  sour  rudeness  amounts  to  positive  insult 
Yet,  if  the  "  foreigner "  takes  all  this  churlishness  good- 
humouredly,  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  makes  good  any 
claim  upon  their  latent  kindliness  and  hospitality,  they  are 
faithful  and  generous,  and  thoroughly  to  be  relied  upon.  As 
a  slight  illustration  of  the  roughness  that  pervades  all  classes 
*Xi  these  out-of-the-way  villages,  I  may  relate  a  little  adven 
ture  which  happened  to  my  husband  and  myself,  three  year 
ago,  at  Addingham — 

From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill, 

From  Linton  to  Long-Addinffhmn, 
And  all  that  Craven  coasts  did  tell,  &c. 

one  of  the  places  that  sent  forth  its  fighting  men  to  th% 
famous  old  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  and  a  village  n3t  mauj 
miles  from  Haworth. 

We  were  driving  along  the  street,  when  one  of  those 
ne'er-do-well  lads  who  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  power 
for  misfortunes,  having  jumped  into  the  stream  that  rum 
through  the  place,  just  where  all  the  broken  glass  and  bottles 
tro  thrown,  staggered  naked  and  nearly  covered  with  blood 
intc  a  cottage  before  us.  Besides  receiving  another  bad  cut 
b  the  arm,  he  had  completely  laid  open  the  artery,  and  was 
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'n  a  fair  way  of  bleeding  to  death — ^whicli,  one  of  his  rela- 
tions comforted  him  by  saying,  would  be  likely  to  '^  save  a 
deal  o'  trouble." 

When  my  husband  had  checked  the  effusion  of  blood 
with  a  strap  that  one  of  the  bystanders  unbuckled  from  hia 
leg,  he  asked  if  a  surgeon  had  been  sent  for. 

"  Yoi,"  was  the  answer  ,•  "  but  we  dunna  think  hell 
«ome." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He's  owd,  yo  seen,  and  asthmatic,  and  it's  up-hilL" 

My  husband,  taking  a  boy  for  his  guide,  drove  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  the  surgeon's  house,  which  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off,  and  met  the  aunt  of  the  wounded  lad 
leaving  it. 

"  Is  he  coming  ?  "  inquired  my  husband. 

"  Well,  he  didna'  say  he  wouldna'  come." 

"  But  tell  him  the  lad  may  bleed  to  death." 

"  I  did." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  only,  '  D n  him ;  what  do  I  care.' " 

It  ended,  however,  in  his  sending  one  of  his  sons,  who, 
though  not  brought  up  to  "  the  surgering  trade,"  was  able 
to  do  what  was  necessary  ii  the  way  of  bandages  and  plais- 
ters.  The  excuse  made  for  the  surgeon  was,  that  "  he  was 
near  eighty  and  getting  a  bit  doited,  and  had  had  a  matter 
o'  twenty  childer." 

Among  the  most  unmoved  of  the  lookers-on  was  the 
brother  of  the  boy  so  badly  hurt ;  and  while  he  was  lying  in 
a  pool  of  blood  on  the  flag  floor,  and  crying  out  how  much 
bis  arm  was  "  warching,"  his  stoical  relation  stood  coolly 
Bmoking  his  bit  of  black  pipe,  and  uttered  not  a  single  word 
of  either  sympathy  or  sorrow. 

Forest  customs,  existing  in  the  fringes  of  dark  wood, 
which  clothed  the  declivity  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  tended 
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to  brutalize  the  population  until  the  middle  of  the  seren 
teenth  century.  Execution  by  beheading  was  performed  in 
a  summary  way  upon  either  men  or  women  who  were  guilty 
of  but  very  slight  crimes ;  and  a  dogged,  yet  in  some  cases 
fine,  indifference  to  human  life  was  thus  generated.  The 
roads  were  so  notoriously  bad,  even  up  to  the  la^t  thirty 
years,  that  there  was  little  communication  between  one 
village  and  another;  if  the  produce  of  industry  could  be 
conveyed  at  stated  times  to  the  cloth  market  of  the  district, 
it  was  all  that  could  be  done ;  and,  in  lonely  houses  on  the 
distant  hill-side,  or  by  the  small  magnates  of  secluded  ham- 
lets, crimes  might  be  committed  almost  unknown,  certainly 
without  any  great  uprising  of  popular  indignation  calculated 
to  bring  down  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  rural  constabu- 
lary ;  and  the  few  magistrates  left  to  themselves,  and  gene- 
ral 1y  related  to  one  another,  were  most  of  them  inclined  to 
tolerate  eccentricity,  and  to  wink  at  faults  too  much  like 
their  own. 

Men  hardly  past  middle  life  talk  of  the  days  of  their 
youth,  spent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when,  during  the 
winter  months,  they  rode  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  mud ; 
when  absolute  business  was  the  only  reason  for  stirring  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  home;  and  when  that  business  wat 
conducted  under  a  pressure  of  difficulties  which  they 
themselves,  borne  along  to  Bradford  market  in  a  swift  first- 
class  carriage,  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  possible. 
For  instance,  one  woollen  manufacturer  says  that,  not  five- 
md- twenty  years  ago,  he  had  to  rise  betimes  to  set  off  on  a 
winter's  morning  in  order  to  be  at  Bradford  with  the  great 
waggon-load  of  goods  manu&ctured  by  his  father :  this  load 
was  packed  over- night,  but  in  the  morning  there  was  great 
gathering  around  it,  and  flashing  of  lanterns,  and  examina- 
tion of  horses'  feet,  before  the  ponderous  waggon  got  under 
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vbigh ;  and  then  some  one  Had  to  go  groping  hero  and 
Uiere,  on  hands  and  knees,  and  always  sounding  with  a  stafi 
down  the  long,  steep,  slippery  brow,  to  find  where  the  horses 
might  tread  safely,  until  they  reached  the  comparative  easy 
going  of  the  deep  rutted  main  road.  People  went  on  horso- 
back  over  the  upland  moors,  following  the  tracks  of  the  pack- 
horses  that  carried  the  parcels,  baggage,  or  goods  from  one 
town  to  another,  between  which  there  did  not  happen  to  be  i 
highway. 

But  in  the  winter,  all  such  communication  was  impcf^i- 
ble,  by  reason  of  the  snow  which  lay  long  and  late  on  the 
bleak  high  ground.  I  have  known  people  who,  travelling  by 
the  mail-coach  over  Blackstone  Edge,  had  been  snowed  up 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  at*  the  little  inn  near  the  summit,  and 
obliged  to  spend  both  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  there, 
till  the  store  of  provisions  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  land- 
lord and  his  family  falling  short  before  the  inroads  of  the 
unexpected  visitors,  they  had  recourse  to  the  turkeys,  geese, 
and  Yorkshire  pies  with  which  the  coach  was  laden;  and 
even  these  were  beginning  to  fail,  when  a  fortunate  thaw 
released  them  from  their  prison. 

Isolated  as  the  hill  villages  may  be,  they  are  in  the 
world,  compared  with  the  loneliness  of  the  grey  ancestral 
houses  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  dense  hollows  of 
the  moors.  These  dwellings  are  not  large,  yet  they  are 
solid  and  roomy  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  live  in  them  and  to  whom  the  surrounding  estates  bo- 
long.  The  land  has  often  been  held  by  one  family  since 
the  days  of  the  Tudors;  the  owners  are,  in  fact,  the  remains 
of  the  old  yeomanry — small  squires,  who  are  rapidly  becoui- 
tug  extinct  as  a  claas,  from  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
the  possessor  falls  into  idle,  drinking  habits,  and  so  is  obliged 
eventually  to  sell  his  property  :  or  he  finds,  if  more  shrewd 
Bnd  adventurous,  that  the  "  beck  "  running  down  the  mouu- 
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tain  side,  or  the  minerals  beneath  his  feet,  can  be  turned  into 
a  new  source  of  wealth :  and  leaving  the  old  plodding  life  oi 
a  landowner  with  small  capital,  he  turns  manufacturer,  or 
digs  for  coal,  or  quarries  for  stone. 

Still  there  are  those  remaining  of  this  class— dwellers  in 
the  lonely  houses  far  away  in  the  upland  districts — -even  al 
the  present  day,  who  sufficiently  indicate  what  strange  ecceu 
tricity — what  wild  strength  of  will — nay,  even  what  unnatu- 
ral power  of  crime  was  fostered  by  a  mode  of  living  in  which 
a  man  seldom  met  his  fellows,  and  where  public  opinion  wab 
only  a  distant  and  inarticulate  echo  of  some  clearer  voice 
sounding  behind  the  sweeping  horizon. 

A  solitary  life  cherishes  mere  fancies  until  they  become 
manias.  And  the  powerful  Yorkshire  character  which  was 
scarcely  tamed  into  subjection  by  all  the  contact  it  met 
with  in  "  busy  town  or  crowded  mart,"  has  before  now  broken 
out  into  strange  wilfulness  in  the  remoter  districts.  A 
singular  account  was  recently  given  me  of  a  landowner  (living 
it  is  true,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  hills,  but  of  the  same 
blood  and  nature  as  the  dwellers  on  the  other)  who  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year,  and  whose  house  bore  marks  of  handsome  antiquity, 
as  if  his  forefathers  had  been  for  a  long  time  people  of  con- 
sideration. My  informant  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  and  proposed  to  the  countryman  who  was  accom- 
panying him,  to  go  up  to  it  and  take  a  nearer  inspection. 
The  reply  was,  "  Yo'd  better  not ;  he'd  threap  yo  down  th' 
loan.  He's  let  fly  at  some  folks'  legs,  and  let  shot  lodgd 
in  'cm  afore  now,  for  going  too  near  to  his  house."  And 
finding,  on  closer  inquiry,  that  such  was  really  the  inhos- 
pil^ble  cust>om  of  this  moorland  squire,  the  gentleman  gave 
up  his  purpose.  I  believe  that  the  savage  yeoman  is  still 
living. 

Another  squire,  of  more  distinguished  familly  and  largei 
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property — one  is  thence  led  to  imagine  of  better  cducatioU| 
but  that  does  not  always  follow— died  at  his  house,  not  many 
miles  from  Haworth,  only  a  few  years  ago.  His  great  amuse- 
ment  and  occupation  had  been  cock-fighting.  When  he  was 
eonfined  to  his  chamber  with  what  he  knew  would  be  his  last 
illnessy  he  had  his  cocks  brought  up  there  and  watched  the 
bloody  battle  from  his  bed.  As  his  mortal  disease  increased, 
and  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  turn  so  as  to  follow  the 
combat,  he  had  looking-glasses  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
around  and  above  him,  as  he  laj,  that  he  could  still  see 
the  cocks  fighting.     And  in  this  manner  he  died. 

These  are  merely  instances  of  eccentricity  compared  to 
the  tales  of  positive  violence  and  crime  that  have  occurred 
in  these  isolated  dwellings,  which  still  linger  in  the  memories 
of  the  old  people  of  the  district,  and  some  of  which  were 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  authors  of  '^  Wuthering  Heights  " 
and  "  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall." 

The  amusemeuts  of  the  lower  classes  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  more  humane  than  those  of  the  wealthy  and 
better  educated  The  gentleman  who  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  some  of  the  particulars  I  have  given,  remembers 
the  bull-baitings  at  Rochdale,  not  thirty  years  ago.  The 
bull  was  fastened  by  a  chain  or  rope  to  a  post  in  the  river. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  water,  as  well  as  to  give  their 
workpeople  the  opportunity  of  savage  delight,  the  masters 
were  accustomed  to  stop  their  mills  on  the  day  when  the 
sport  took  place.  The  bull  would  sometimes  wheel  sud- 
denly round,  so  that  the  rope  by  which  he  was  fastened, 
swept  those  who  had  been  careless  enough  to  come  within 
its  range  down  into  the  water,  and  the  good  people  of 
Bochdalc  had  the  excitement  of  seeing  one  or  two  of  their 
neighbours  drowned,  as  well  as  of  witnessing  the  bull  baited, 
and  the  dogs  torn  and  tossed. 

The  people  of  Haworth  were  not  less  strong  and  full  o( 
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character  than  their  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  hilL 
The  village  lies  embedded  in  the  moors,  between  the  twa 
coanties,  on  the  old  road  between  Keighlej  and  Colne. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  became  famous  in 
the  religious  world  as  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  William  Grimshaw,  curate  of  Haworth  for  twenty 
years.  Before  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  curates 
were  of  the  same  order  as  one  Mr.  Nicholls,  a  Yorkshire 
clergyman  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  Befor- 
mation,  who  was  ^'  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  company- 
keeping,'^  and  used  to  say  to  his  companions  "  You  must 
not  heed  me  but  when  I  am  got  three  feet  above  the  earth," 
that  was,  into  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Grimshaw's  life  was  written  by  Newton,  Cowper's 
friend ;  and  from  it  may  be  gathered  some  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  manner  in  which  a  rough  population  were  swayed 
and  governed  by  a  man  of  deep  convictions^  and  strong 
earnestness  of  purpose.  It  seems  that  he  had  not  been  in 
any  way  remarkable  for  religious  zeal,  though  he  had  led  a 
moral  life,  and  been  conscientious  in  fulfilling  his  parochial 
duties,  until  a  certain  Sunday  in  September,  1744,  when  the 
servant,  rising  at  five,  found  her  master  already  engaged  in 
prayer ;  she  stated  that,  after  remaining  in  his  chamber  for 
some  time,  he  went  to  engage  in  religious  exercises  in  the 
house  of  a  parishioner,  then  homo  again  to  pray ;  thence,  still 
fasting,  to  the  church,  where,  as  he  was  reading  the  second 
lesson,  he  fell  down,  and,  on  his  partial  recovery,  had  to  be 
led  from  the  church.  As  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  told  them  not  to  disperse,  as  he  had  something 
to  say  to  them,  and  would  return  presently.  He  was  taken 
to  the  clerk's  house,  and  again  became  insensible.  His  ser- 
vant rubbed  him,  to  restore  the  circulation ;  and  when  he 
was  brought  to  himself  '^  he  seemed  in  a  great  rapture,"  and 
the  first  words  he  uttered  were ''  I  have  had  a  glorious  vbion 
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from  the  third  heaven/'  He  did  not  say  what  he  had  seen, 
hat  returned  into  the  church,  and  began  the  service  again, 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  on  until  seven. 

From  this  time  he  devoted  himself,  with  the  fervour  of  a 
Wesley,  and  something  of  the  fanaticism  of  a  Whitfield,  to 
calling  out  a  religious  life  among  his  parishioners.     They 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  at   foot-ball  on  Sunday, 
using  stones  for  this  purpose ;    and '  giving   and  receiving 
ehallengcs   from  other  parishes.      There   were   horse-racea 
held  on  the  moors  just  above  the  village,  which  were  peri- 
odical sources  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy.     Scarcely  a 
wedding  took  place  without  the  rough  amusement  of  foot 
races,  where  the  half  naked  runners  were  a  scandal  to  all 
decent  strangers.     The  old  custom  of  ^^arvills,"  or  funeral 
feasts,  led  to  frequent  pitched  battles  between  the  drunken 
mourners.     Such  customs  were  the  outward  signs  of  the 
kind  of  people  with  whom  Mr.  Grimshaw  had  to  deal.     But, 
by  various   means,   some   of  the   most   practical   kind,   he 
wrought  a  great  change  in  his  parish.     In  his  preaching  he 
was  occasionally  assisted  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  at 
such  times  the  little  church  proved  much  too  small  to  held 
the  throng  that   poured  in  from  distant  villages,  or  lonely 
moorland  hamlets  ;    and   frequently  they  were   obliged  to 
meet  in  the  open  air ;  indeed,  there  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  church  even  for  the  communicants.     Mr.  Whitfield 
was  once  preaching  in  Haworth,  and  made  use  of  some  sucL 
expression,  as  that  he  hope-1  there  was  no  need  to  say  much 
to  this  congregation,  as  they  had  sat  under  so  pious  and 
godly   a   minister    for   so    many   years ;    *'  whereupon    Mr. 
Grimshaw  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Oh,  sir !  for  God's  sake  do  not  speak  so.     I  pray  you  do 
not  flatter  them.     I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are  going 
to  hell  with  their  eyes  open.'  "     But  if  they  were  so  bound, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  exertion  on  Mr.  Grimshaw's  part  to 
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prevent  them.  He  used  to  preach  twenty  or  thirty  times  Ji 
week  in  private  houses.  If  he  perceived  any  one  inattentive 
to  his  prayers,  he  would  stop  and  rebuke  the  offender,  and 
not  go  on  till  he  saw  every  one  on  their  knees.  He  wao 
very  earnest  in  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday ; 
and  would  not  even  allow  his  parishioners  to  walk  in  the 
fields  between  services.  He  sometimes  gave  out  a  very  long 
Psalm  (tradition  says  the  119th),  and  while  it  was  being  sung, 
he  left  the  rcading-de.^k,  and  taking  a  horsewhip  went  into  the 
public-houses,  and  flogged  the  loiterers  into  church.  They 
were  swift  who  could  escape  the  lash  of  the  parson  by 
sneaking  out  the  back  way.  He  had  strong  health  and  an 
active  body,  and  rode  far  and  wide  over  the  hills,  "  awaken- 
ing" those  who  had  previously  had  no  sense  of  religion. 
To  save  time,  and  be  no  charge  to  the  families  at  whose 
liouses  he  held  his  prayer-meetings,  he  carried  his  provisions 
with  him  ;  all  the  food  he  took  in  the  day  on  such  occasions 
consisting  simply  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  or  dry  bread 
and  a  raw  onion. 

The  horse-races  were  justly  objectionable  to  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw ;  they  attracted  numbers  of  profligate  people  to  Haworth, 
and  brought  a  match  to  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
place,  only  too  ready  to  blaze  out  into  wickedness.  The 
story  is,  that  he  tri3d  all  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  in- 
timidation, to  have  the  races  discontinued,  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  in  despair,  he  prayed  with  such  fervor  of  earnestness 
that  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  deluged  the  ground, 
BO  tliat  there  was  no  footing  for  man  or  beast,  even  if  the 
multitude  had  been  willing  to  stand  such  a  flood  let  down 
from  above.  And  so  Haworth  races  were  stopped,  and  have 
never  been  resumed  to  this  day.  Even  now  the  memory  of 
this  good  man  is  held  in  reverence,  and  his  faithful  ministra- 
tions and  real  virtues  are  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  parish. 

But  after  his  time,  I  fear  there  was  a  falling  back  inta 
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the  wild   rough  heathen  ways,  from  which  he  hud  palled 
thcju  up,  as  it  were,  hy  the  passionate  force  of  his  individual 
character.     He  had  built  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  not  very  long  after  the  Baptists  established  them- 
selves in  a  place  of  worship.     Indeed,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  says, 
the  people  of  this  district  are  "  strong  religionists ;  "  only, 
fifty  years  ago,  their  religion  did  not  work  down  into  their 
lives.     Half  that  length  of  time  back,  the  code  of  morals 
seemed  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  their  Norse  ancestors.     Re- 
venge was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  an  hereditary 
duty ;  and  a  great  capability  for  drinking,  without  the  head 
being  affected,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  manly  virtues. 
The  games  of  foot-ball  on  Sundays,  with  the  challenges  to 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  were  resumed,  bringing  in  an  in* 
flux  of  riotous  strangers  to  fill  the  public-houses,  and  make 
the  more  sober-minded  inhabitants  long  for  good  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw's  stout  arm,  and  ready  horsewhip.     The  old  custom  of 
"arvills"  was  as  prevalent  as  ever.     The  sexton,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  open  grave,  announced    that  the  "  arvill " 
would  be  held  at  the  Black  Bull,  or  whatever  public-house 
might  be  fixed  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  dead;  and  thither 
the  mourners  and  their  acquaintances  repaired.     The  origin 
of  the  custom  had  been   the  necessity  of  furnishing  some  re- 
freshment for  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  to  pay  the 
last  mark  of  respect  to  a  friend.     In  the  life  of  Oliver  Hey- 
wood  there  are  two  quotations,  which  show  what  sort  of  food 
was  provided  for  **  arvills  "  in   quiet  Nonconformist  connec- 
tions in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  first  (from  Thoresby) 
tells  of  "  cold   possets,  stewed  prunes,  cake,  and  cheese,"  as 
l>eing  the  arvill  after  Oliver  Hey  wood's  funeral.     The  second 
jrives,  as  rather  shabby,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  times 
(1673),  "  nothing  but  a  bit  of  cake,  draught  of  wine,  picco 
of  rosemary,  and  pair  of  gloves." 

But  the  arvills  at  Haworth  were  often  far  mere  jovial 
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doings.  AmoDg  the  poor,  the  mourners  were  only  ex* 
pebted  to  provide  a  kind  of  spiced  roll  for  each  person; 
and  the  expense  of  the  liquors — ^rum,  or  ale,  or  a  mixture 
of  both  called  "  dog's  nose  " — was  generally  defrayed  by 
each  guest  placing  some  money  on  a  plate,  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  table.  Bicher  people  would  order  dinner  for  their 
friends.  At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Charnock  (the  next  succes- 
sor but  one  to  Mr.  Grimshaw  in  the  incumbency),  above 
eighty  people  were  bid  to  the  arvill,  and  the  price  of  the 
feast  was  4s.  Qd.  per  head,  all  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased.  As  few  "  shirked  their  liquor,*' 
there  were  very  frequently  "  up-and-down-fights  "  before  the 
close  of  the  day ;  sometimes  with  the  horrid  additions  of 
"  pawsing  "  and  "  gouging,"  and  biting. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  on  the  exceptional  traits  in  the 
characteristics  of  these  stalwart  West-Kidingers,  such  as 
they  were  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  if  not  a  few 
years  later,  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  every-day  life  of 
the  people  so  independent,  wilful,  and  full  of  grim  humour, 
there  would  be  much  found  even  at  present  that  would  shock 
those  accustomed  only  to  the  local  manners  of  the  south ; 
and,  in  return,  I  suspect  the  shrewd,  sagacious,  energetio 
Yorkshire  man  would  hold  such  "  foreigners  "  in  no  small 
contempt. 

I  have  said  it  is  most  probable  that  where  Haworth 
Church  now  stands,  there  was  once  an  ancient  "  field-kirk,'' 
or  oratory.  It  occupied  the  third  or  lowest  class  of  ecclesi 
astical  structures,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  and  had  no 
right  of  sepulture,  or  administration  of  sacraments.  It  was 
80  called  because  it  was  built  without  enclosure,  and  open 
to  the  adjoining  fields  or  moors.  The  founder,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Edgar,  was  bound,  without  subtracting  from  his 
tithes,  to  maintain  the  ministering  priest  out  of  the  rem  lin- 
ing nine  parts  of  his  income.     After  the  Heformation,  the 
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rigbt  of  choosing  their  clergyman,  at  any  of  those  ohapeli 
of  ease,  which  had  formerly  been  field-kirks,  was  Tested  in 
the  freeholders  and  trustees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
vicar  of  the  parish.  But  owing  to  some  negligence,  this 
right  has  been  lost  to  the  freeholders  and  trustees  at  Haworth, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Sharp ;  and  the  power  of 
choosing  a  minister  has  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vicar  of 
Bradford.  So  runs  the  account,  according  to  one  authority. 
Mr.  Bronte  says, — "  This  living  has  for  its  patrons  the  Vicar 
of  Bradford  and  certain  trustees.  My  predecessor  took  the 
living  with  the  consent  of  the  Vicar  of  Bradford,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  trustees ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
80  opposed  that,  after  only  three  weeks'  possession,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign." 

In  conversing  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding  with  Dr.  Scoresby,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  Vicar  of  Bradford,  he  alluded  to  certain  riotous  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  at  Haworth  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  living  to  Mr.  Redhead,  Mr.  Bronte's  predecessor ; 
and  said  that  there  had  been  so  much  in  the  particulars 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  people,  that  he  advised  me 
to  inquire  into  them.  I  have  accordingly  done  so,  and,  from 
the  lips  of  some  of  the  survivors  among  the  actors  and 
spectators,  I  have  learnt  the  means  taken  to  eject  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Vicar. 

The  previous  incumbent,  next  but  one  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Grimshaw,  had  been  a  Mr.  Charnock.  He  had  a  long 
illness  which  rendered  him  unable  to  discharge  his  duties 
without  assistance,  and  Mr.  Redhead  came  to  help  him.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Charnock  lived,  his  curate  gave  the  people  much 
satisfaction,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  them.  But  the 
case  was  entirely  altered  when,  at  Mr.  Charnook's  death  in 
1819  *hey  conceived  that  the  trustees  had  been  unjustly  dO' 
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privcd  of  their  rights  by  the  Vicar  of  Bradford,  who  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Redhead  as  perpetual  curate. 

The  first  Sunday  he  officiated,  Haworth  church  was  filled 
even  to  the  aisles ;  most  of  the  people  wearing  the  wooden 
clogs  of  the  district.  But  while  Mr.  Bedhead  was  reading 
the  second  lesson,  the  whole  congregation,  as  by  one  impulse, 
began  to  leave  the  church,  making  all  the  noise  they  could 
with  clattering  and  clumping  of  clogs,  till,  at  length,  Mr. 
Bedhead  and  the  clerk  were  the  only  two  left  to  continue 
the  service.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
proceedings  were  far  worse.  Then,  as  before,  the  church 
was  well  filled,  but  the  aisles  were  left  clear ;  not  a  creature, 
not  an  obstacle  was  in  the  way.  The  reasons  for  this  was 
made  evident  about  the  same  time  in  the  reading  of  the 
service  as  the  disturbances  had  begun  the  previous  week.  A 
man  rode  into  the  church  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  tail,  and  as  many  old  hats  piled  on  his  head,  as 
he  could  possibly  carry.  He  began  urging  his  beast  round 
the  aisles,  and  the  screams,  and  cries,  and  laughter  of  the 
congregation  entirely  drowned  all  sound  of  Mr.  Bedhead^s 
voice ;  and,  I  believe,  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 

Hitherto  they  had  not  proceeded  to  anything  like  per- 
sonal violence;  but  on  the  third  Sunday  they  must  have 
been  greatly  irritated  at  seeing  Mr.  Bedhead,  determined  to 
brave  their  will,  ride  up  the  village  street,  accompanied  by 
several  gentlemen  from  Bradford.  They  put  up  their  horses 
at  the  Black  Bull — the  little  inn  close  upon  the  churchyard, 
for  the  convenience  of  arvills  as  well  as  for  other  purposes 
—and  went  into  church.  On  this  the  people  followed,  with 
a  chimney-sweeper,  whom  they  had  employed  to  clean  the 
chimneys  of  some  outbuildings  belonging  to  the  church  that 
?ery  morning,  and  afterwards  plied  with  drink  till  he  was  in 
B  state  of  solemn  intoxication.  They  placed  him  right  before 
the  reading-desk,  where  his  blackened  face  nodded  a  drunken, 
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etupid  assent  to  all  that  Mr.  Redhead  said.  At  last,  either 
prompted  by  some  mischief-maker,  or  from  some  tipsy  im- 
pulse, he  clambered  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  attempted  to 
embrace  Mr.  Redhead.  Then  the  profane  fu^  grew  fast 
and  furious.  They  pushed  the  soot-covered  chimney-sweeper 
against  Mr.  Redhead,  as  he  tried  to  escape.  They  threw  both 
him  and  his  tormentor  down  on  the  ground  in  the  church* 
yard  where  the  soot  bag  had  been  emptied,  and,  though,  at 
last,  Mr.  Redhead  escaped  into  the  Black  Bull,  the  doors 
of  which  were  immediately  barred,  the  people  raged  with- 
out, threatening  to  stone  him  and  his  friends.  One  of  my 
informants  is  an  old  man,  who  was  the  landlord  of  the  Black 
Bull  at  the  time,  and  he  stands  to  it  that  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  irritated  mob,  that  Mr.  Redhead  was  in  real 
danger  of  his  life.  This  man,  however,  planned  an  escape 
for  his  unpopular  inmates.  The  Black  Bull  is  near  the  top 
of  the  long,  steep  Haworth  street,  and  at  the  bottom,  close  by 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Keighley,  is  a  turnpike.  Giving 
directions  to  his  hunted  guests  to  steal  out  at  the  back  door 
(through  which,  probably,  many  a  ne'er-do-weel  has  escaped 
from  good  Mr.  Grimshaw's  horsewhip),  the  landlord  and 
some  of  the  stable  boys  rode  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
party  from  Bradford  backwards  and  forwards  before  his 
front  door,  among  the  fiercely-expectant  crowd.  Through 
some  opening  between  the  houses,  those  on  the  horses  saw 
Mr.  Redhead  and  his  friends  creeping  along  behind  the 
street ;  and  then,  striking  spurs,  they  dashed  quickly  down 
to  the  turnpike ;  the  obnoxious  clergymen  and  his  friends 
mounted  in  haste,  and  had  sped  some  distance  before  the 
people  found  out  that  their  prey  had  escaped,  and  came  run* 
ning  to  the  closed  turnpike  gate. 

This  was  Mr.  Redhead's  last  appearance  at  Haworth  foi 
many  years.  Long  afterwards,  he  came  to  preach  and  iia 
his  sermon  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation,  he  good 
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humourcdiy  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  described.  They  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  for  they 
owed  him  no  grudge ;  although  before  they  had  been  ready 
enough  to  stone  him.  in  order  to  maintain  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  their  rights. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  lawless,  yet  not  unkindly  popula* 
tion,  Mr.  Bronte  brought  hb  wife  and  six  little  children,  in 
February,  1820.  There  are  those  yet  alive  who  remember 
seven  heavily  laden  carts  lumbering  slowly  up  the  long  stone 
street,  bearing  the  "  new  parson's  "  household  goods  to  his 
future  abode. 

One  wonders  how  the  bleak  aspect  of  her  new  home — ^the 
low,  oblong,  stone  parsonage,  high  up,  yet  with  a  still  higher 
back-ground  of  sweeping  moors — struck  on  the  gentle,  deli- 
eate  wife,  whose  helath  even  then  was  failing. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

TnE  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  is  a  native  of  the  County  Down  in 
Ireland.  His  father,  Hugh  Bronte*,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  He  came  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  settled  in  the  parish  of  Ahaderg,  near  Lough- 
brickland.  There  was  some  family  tradition  that,  humble  as 
Hugh  Bronte's  circumstances  were,  he  was  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  family.  But  about  this  neither  he  nor  his  de- 
scendants have  cared  to  inquire.  He  made  an  early  mar- 
riage, and  reared  and  educated  ten  children  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  few  acres  of  land  which  he  farmed.  This  large  family 
were  remarkable  for  great  physical  strength,  and  much  per- 
sonal beauty.  Even  in  his  old  age,  Mr.  Bronte  is  a  striking 
looking  man,  above  the  common  height,  with  a  nobly  shaped 
head,  and  erect  carriage  In  his  youth  he  must  have  been 
onusuall}  handsome. 

He  was  born  on  Patrickmas  day  (March  17),  1777,  and 
early  gave  tokens  of  extraordinary  quickness  and  intelligence. 
He  had  also  his  full  share  of  ambition;  and  of  his  strong 
sense  and  forethought  there  is  a  proof  in  the  fact,  that,  know- 
ing that  his  father  could  afford  him  no  pecuniary  aid,  and 
that  he  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  opened  a 
public  school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ;  and  this  mode  of 
living  he  continued  to  follow  for  five  or  six  years.  He  then 
became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tighe,  u  tor  of 
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Drumgooland  parish.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  St.  John'g 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  in  July,  1802, 
being  at  the  time  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  After  nearly 
four  years'  residence,  he  obtained  his  B.  A.  degree,  and  waa 
ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Essex,  whence  he  removed  into 
Yorkshire.  The  course  of  life  of  which  this  is  the  outline, 
shows  a  powerful  and  remarkable  character,  originating  and 
pursuing  a  purpose  in  a  resolute  and  independent  manner. 
Here  is  a  youth — ^a  boy  of  sixteen — separating  himself  from 
his  family,  and  determining  to  maintain  himself;  and  that, 
not  in  the  hereditary  manner  by  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
by  the  labour  of  his  brain. 

I  suppose,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Tighe 
became  strongly  interested  in  his  children's  tutor,  and  may 
have  aided  him,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  his  studies,  but 
in  the  suggestion  of  an  English  university  education,  and  in 
advice  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  obtain  entrance 
there.  Mr.  Bronte  has  now  no  trace  of  his  Irish  origin 
remaining  in  his  speech;  he  never  could  have  shown  his 
Celtic  descent  in  the  straight  Greek  lines  and  long  oval  of 
his  face ;  but  at  five-and-twenty,  fresh  from  the  only  life  he 
had  ever  known,  to  present  himself  at  the  gates  of  St.  John's 
proved  no  little  determination  of  will,  and  scorn  of  ridicule. 

While  at  Cambridge,  he  became  one  of  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers, who  were  then  being  called  out  all  over  the  country  to 
resist  the  apprehended  invasion  by  the  French.  I  have 
heard  him  allude,  in  late  years,  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  one 
who  had  often  been  associated  Tith  him  then  in  the  mimio 
military  duties  which  they  had  to  perform. 

We  take  him  up  now  settled  as  a  curate  at  Hartshead,  in 
Yorkshire — far  removed  from  his  birth-place  and  all  his 
Irish  connections ;  with  whom,  indeed,  he  cared  little  to  keep 
ap  any  intercourse,  and  whom  he  never,  I  believe,  re-visited 
ftfter  beooming  a  student  at  Cambridge. 
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Hartsbead  is  a  very  small  Tillage,  Ijii^g  to  the  east  of 
liuddersfield  and  Halifax;  and,  from  its  high  situation — on 
a  mound,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by  a  circular  basin— -com 
manding  a  magnificent  view.  Mr.  Bronte  resided  here  for 
five  years ;  and,  while  the  incumbent  of  Hartshead,  he  wooed 
and  married  Maria  BranwelL 

She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Branwcll 
merchant,  of  Penzance.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Came :  and,  both  on  father's  and  mother's  side^  the  Branwell 
£ELmily  were  sufficiently  well  descended  to  enable  them  to  mix 
in  the  best  society  that  Penzance  then  afforded.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Branwell  would  be  living — ^their  family  rf  four  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  still  children — during  the  existence  of  that 
primitive  state  of  society  which  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Davy 
in  the  life  of  his  brother. 

"  In  the  same  town,  when  the  population  was  about 
2,000  persons,  there  was  only  one  carpet,  the  floors  of  rooms 
were  sprinkled  with  sea-sand,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
silver  fork.' 

"  At  that  time,  when  our  colonial  possessions  were  very 
limited,  our  army  and  navy  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  was 
comparatively  little  demand  for  intellect,  the  younger  sons 
of  gentlemen  were  often  of  necessity  brought  up  to  somo 
trade  or  mechanical  art,  to  which  no  discredit,  or  loss  of 
caste,  as  it  were,  was  attached.  The  eldest  son,  if  not 
allowed  to  remain  an  idle  country  squire,  was  sent  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  preparatory  to  his  engaging  in  one  of  the 
three  liberal  professions  of  divinity,  law,  or  physic;  the 
second  son  was  perhaps  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  or  apo- 
thecary, or  a  solicitor ;  the  third  to  a  pewterer  or  watch- 
aaker;  the  fourth  to  a  packer  or  mercer,  and  so  on,  were 
there  more  to  be  provided  for." 

'*  After  their  apprenticeships  were  finished,  the  young 
mzn  almost  invariably  went  to  London  to  perfect  themselves 
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in  their  respective  trade  or  art :  and  on  their  return  into  tbo 
country,  when  settled  in  business,  they  were  not  excluded 
from  what  would  now  be  considered  genteel  society.  Visit- 
ing then  was  conducted  differently  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Dinner-parties  were  almost  unknown,  excepting  at  the  annual 
feasttime.  Christmas,  too,  was  then  a  season  of  peculiar 
indulgence  and  conviviality,  and  a  round  of  entertainments 
was  given,  consisting  of  tea  and  supper.  Excepting  at  these 
two  periods,  visiting  was  almost  entirely  coniined  to  tea* 
parties,  which  assembled  at  three  o^clock,  broke  up  at  nine, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  evening  was  commonly  some  round 
game  at  cards,  as  Pope  Joan,  or  Commerce.  The  lower 
class  was  then  extremely  ignorant,  and  all  classes  were  very 
superstitious;  even  the  belief  in  witches  maintained  its 
ground,  and  there  was  an  almost  unbounded  credulity  re- 
specting the  supernatural  and  monstrous.  There  was  scarcely 
a  parish  in  the  Mount^s  Bay  that  was  without  a  haunted 
house,  or  a  spot  to  which  some  story  of  supernatural  horror 
was  not  attached.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  a 
house  in  the  best  street  of  Penzance  which  was  uninhabited 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  haunted,  and  which  young  peo- 
ple walked  by  at  night  at  a  quickened  pace,  and  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  Amongst  the  middle  and  higher  classes  there 
was  little  taste  for  literature,  and  still  less  for  science,  and 
their  pursuits  were  rarely  of  a  dignified  or  intellectual  kind 
Hunting,  shooting,  wrestling,  cock-fighting,  generally  ending 
in  drunkenness,  were  what  they  most  delighted  in.  Smug- 
gling was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  drunkenness, 
and  a  low  state  of  morals,  were  naturally  associated  with  it. 
Whilst  smuggling  was  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  to  bold 
and  reckless  adventurers,  drunkenness  and  dissipation  occa« 
fiioned  the  ruin  of  many  respectable  families. 

I   have  given  this  extract  because  I  conceive  it  bean 
Bpme  reference  to  the  life  of  Miss  Bronte,  whose  strong  mind 
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md  Tivid  imagination  most  have  received  theii  ^-bt  impres- 
nons  either  from  the  servants  (in  that  simple  hoasehold, 
almost  friendly  companions  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day)  retailing  the  traditions  or  the  news  of  Haworth  village; 
or  from  Mr.  Bronte,  whose  intercourse  with  his  children  ap* 
pears  tc  have  beec  considerably  restrained,  and  whose  life, 
both  in  Ireland  and  at  Cambridge,  had  been  spent  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  or  from  her  aunt,  Miss  Branwell,  whc 
eame  to  the  parsonage,  when  Charlotte  was  only  six  or  seven 
years  old,  to  take  charge  of  her  dead  sister's  family.     This 
aunt  was  older  than  Mrs.  Bronte,  and  had  lived  longer  among 
the  Penzance  society,  which  Dr.  Davy  describes.     But  in  the 
Branwell  family  itself,  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  nature 
did  not  exist.     They  were  Methodists,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather,  a  gentle  and  sincere  piety  gave  refinement  and  purity 
of  character,     Mr.  Branwell,  the  father,  according  to  his  de- 
scendants' account,  was  a  man  of  musical  talent.     Ho  and 
his  wife  lived  to  see  all  their  children  grown-up,  and  died 
within  a  year  of  each  other — he  in  1808,  she  in  1809,  when 
their  daughter  Maria  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of 
age.     I  have  been  permitted  to  look  over  a  series  of  nine 
letters,  which  were  addressed  by  her  to  Mr.  Bronte,  during 
the  brief  term  of  their  engagement  in  1812.     They  are  full 
of  tender  grace  of  expression,  and  feminine  modesty ;  per- 
vaded by  the  deep  piety  to  Thich  I  have  alluded  as  a  family 
characteristic.     I  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts  from  them, 
to  show  what  sort  of  a  person  was  the  mother  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  :   but  first,  I  must   state  the  circumstances   undet 
which  this  Cornish  lady  met  the  scholar  from  Ahaderg,  neat 
Lough brickland.     In  the  early  summer  of  1812,  when  she 
would  be  twenty-nine,  she  came  to  visit  her  uncle,  the  Rever- 
end John  Fennel,  who  was  at  that  time  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  living  near  Leeds,  but  who  had  previ 
oosly  been  a  Methodist  minister.     Mr.  Brontd  was  the  in 
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cnmbent  of  Hartshead ;  and  had  the  reputation  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  being  a  very  handsome  fellow,  full  of  Irish 
enthusiasm,  and  with  something  of  an  Irishman's  capability 
of  falling  easily  in  love.  Miss  Branwell  was  extremely 
small  in  person ;  not  pretty,  but  very  elegant,  and  always 
dressed  with  a  quiet  simplicity  of  taste,  which  accorded  well 
with  her  general  character,  and  of  which  some  of  the  details 
call  to  mind  the  style  of  dress  preferred  by  her'  daughter  for 
her  favourite  heroines.  Mr.  Bronte  was  soon  captivated  by 
the  little,  gentle  creature,  and  this  time  declared  that  it  was 
for  life.  In  her  first  letter  to  him,  dated  Augast  26th,  she 
seems  almost  surprised  to  find  herself  engaged,  and  alludes 
to  the  short  time  which  she  has  known  hiuL  In  the  rest 
there  are  touches  reminding  one  of  JulietV 


**  But  trust  me,  gentlemeii,  111  prove  more  tme 
Than  those  that  have  mora  cmming  to  be  strange.* 

There  are  plans  for  happy  pic-nic  parties  to  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  in  the  glowing  September  days,  when  "  Uncle,  Aunt, 
and  Cousin  Jane," — ^the  last  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Morgan,  an- 
other  clergyman — ^were  of  the  party ;  all  since  dead,  except 
Mr.  Bronte.  There  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of 
her  friends  to  her  engagement.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fennel  sano* 
tioned  it,  and  her  brother  and  sisters  in  far-away  Penzanoe 
appear  fully  to  have  approved  of  it  In  a  letter  dated  Sep« 
tember  18th,  she  says  : — 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  perfectly  my  own  mistress, 
subject  to  no  control  whatever ;  so  far  from  it,  that  my  sis- 
ters, who  are  many  years  older  than  myself,  and  even  my 
dear  mother,  used  to  consult  me  on  every  occasion  of  import- 
ance, and  scarcely  ever  doubted  the  propriety  of  my  opinions 
and  actions :  perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  accuse  me  of  vanity 
in  mentioning  this,  but  you  must  consider  that  I  do  not  boast 
of  it    I  have  many  times  felt  it  a  disadvantage,  and  although, 
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I  thank  God,  it  has  never  led  me  into  error,  jet,  in  circnm* 
Bt&nces  of  nucertainty  and  doubt,  I  have  deeply  felt  the  want 
of  a  guide  and  instructor.''  In  the  same  letter  she  tells  Mr. 
Bronte,  that  she  has  informed  her  sisters  of  her  eogagement, 
and  that  she  should  not  see  them  again  so  soon  as  she  had 
intended.  Mr.  Fennel,  her  uncle,  also  writes  to  them  by  the 
game  post  in  praise  of  Mr.  Bronte. 

The  journey  from  Penzance  to  Leeds  in  those  days  wai 
both  very  long  and  very  expensive ;  the  lovers  had  not  much 
money  to  spend  in  unnecessary  travelling,  and,  as  Miss  Bran- 
well  had  neither  father  nor  mother  living,  it  appeared  both  a 
discreet  and  seemly  arrangement  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  from  her  uncle's  house.  There  was  no  reason 
either  why  the  engagement  should  be  prolonged.  They  were 
past  their  first  youth;  they  had  means  sufficient  for  their 
unambitious  wants ;  the  living  of  Hartshead  is  rated  in  the 
Clergy  List  at  2021.  per  annum,  and  she  was  in  the  receipt 
of  a  small  annuity  {501,  I  have  been  told)  by  the  will  of  her 
father.  So,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  lovers  began  to 
talk  about  taking  a  house,  for  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Bronte  up 
to  that  time  had  been  in  lodgings ;  and  all  went  smoothly 
and  successfully  with  a  view  to  their  marriage  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  until  November,  when  a  misfortune  happened,  which 
she  thus  patiently  and  prettily  describes  : — 

"  I  suppose  you  never  expected  to  be  much  the  richer  for 
me,  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  am  still  poorer  than 
I  thought  myself  I  mentioned  having  sent  for  my  hooka, 
clothes,  &c.  On  Saturday  evening,  about  the  time  when 
you  were  writing  the  description  of  your  imaginary  ship 
wreck,  I  was  reading  and  feeling  the  effects  of  a  real  one, 
having  then  received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  sent  my  box  being 
Btranded  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  box  was  dashed  to  pieces  with  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
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and  all  my  little  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  fei^ 
articles,  being  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  deep.  If  this 
should  not  prove  the  prelude  to  something  worse  I  shall 
think  little  of  it,  as  it  is  the  first  disastrous  circumstance 
which  has  occurred  since  I  left  my  home." 

The  last  of  these  letters  is  dated  December  the  5tb. 
Miss  Branwell  and  her  cousin  intended  to  set  about  making 
Ihe  wedding-cake  in  the  following  week,  so  ^he  marriage 
could  not  be  far  oS,  She  had  been  learning  by  heart  a 
"  pretty  little  hymn  "  of  Mr.  Bronte's  composing ;  and  read- 
ing Lord  Lyttelton's  "  Advice  to  a  Lady,"  on  which  she 
makes  some  pertinent  and  just  remarks,  showing  that  she 
thought  as  well  as  read.  And  so  Maria  Branwell  fades  out 
of  sight ;  we  have  no  more  direct  intercourse  with  her ;  we 
hear  of  her  as  Mrs.  Bronte,  but  it  is  as  an  invalid,  not  far 
from  death ;  still  patient,  cheerful  and  pious.  The  writing 
of  these  letters  is  elegant  and  neat ;  while  there  are  allusions 
to  household  occupations — such  as  making  the  wedding-cake 
— there  are  also  allusions  to  the  books  she  has  read,*^r  is 
reading,  showing  a  well-cultivated  mind.  Without  having 
any  thing  of  her  daughter's  rare  talents,  Mrs.  Bronte  must 
have  been,  I  imagine,  that  unusual  character,  a  well-balanced 
and  consistent  woman.  The  style  of  the  letters  is  easy  and 
good ;  as  is  also  that  of  a  paper  from  the  same  hand,  entitled 
"  The  Advantages  of  Poverty  in  Beligious  Concerns,"  which 
was  written  rather  later,  with  a  view  to  publication  in  some 
periodical. 

She  was  married,  from  her  xmcle's  house,  in  rorkshir6 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1812 ;  the  same  day  was  also  tho 
wedding-day  of  her  younger  sister,  Charlotte  Branwell,  in 
distant  Penzance.  I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Bronte  ever 
revisited  Cornwall,  but  she  has  left  a  very  pleasant  iinprcs* 
gion  on  the  minds  of  those  relations  who  yet  survive ;  they 
Bpeak  of  her  as  '^  their  favourite  aunt  amd  one  to  whom  they, 
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M  well  as  all  the  family,  looked  up,  as  a  person  of  talent  and 
great  amiability  of  disposition ;"  and,  again,  as  *^  meek  and 
retiring,  while  possessing  more  than  ordinary  talents,  which 
die  inherited  from  her  father,  and  her  piety  was  genuine  and 
unobtrusive.'* 

Mr.  Bronte  remained  for  five  years  at  Hartshead,  in  the 
parish  of  Dewsbury.  There  he  was  married,  and  his  two 
eiiildren,  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  were  bom.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  he  had  the  living  of  Thornton,  in  Bradford 
parish.  Some  of  those  great  West  Biding  parishes  are  al- 
most like  bishoprics  for  their  amount  of  j  opulation  and  num- 
ber of  churches.  Thornton  church  is  a  little  epi/>copal  chapel 
of  ease,  rich  in  Nonconformist  monuments,  as  of  Accepted 
Leister  and  his  friend  Dr.  HalL  The  neighbourhood  is  deso- 
late and  wild ;  great  tracks  of  bleak  land,  enclosed  by  stone 
dykes,  sweeping  up  Clayton  heights.  The  church  itself  looks 
ancient  and  solitary,  and  as  if  left  behind  by  the  great  stone 
mills  of  a  flourishing  Independent  firm,  and  the  solid  square 
chapel  built  by  the  members  of  that  denomination.  Alto- 
gether not  so  pleasant  a  place  as  Hartshead,  with  its  ample 
outlook  over  cloud-shadowed,  sun-flecked  plain,  and  hill 
rising  beyond  hill  to  form  the  distant  horizon. 

Here,  at  Thornton,  Charlotte  Bronte  was  born,  on  th« 
21st  of  April,  1816.  Fast  on  her  heels  followed  Patrick 
Bran  well,  Emily  Jaae,  and  Anne.  After  the  birth  of  this 
last  daughter,  Mrs.  Bronte's  health  began  to  decline.  It  is 
hard  work  to  provide  for  the  little  tender  wants  of  many 
young  children  where  the  means  are  but  limited.  The  neces- 
earies  of  food  and  clothing  are  much  more  easily  supplied 
than  the  almost  equal  necessaries  of  attendance,  care,  sooth- 
ing, amusement,  and  sympathy.  Maria  Bronte,  the  eldest  of 
Bix,  could  only  have  been  a  few  months  more  than  six  years 
old,  when  Mr.  Bronte  removed  to  Haworth,  on  February 
25th,  1820.     Those  who  knew  her  then,  describe   her  aa 
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grave,  thoughtful,  and  quiet,  to  a  degree  £u:  bejond  her 
years.  Her  childhood  was  no  childhood ;  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  the  possessors  of  great  gifts  have  known  the  bless- 
ings of  that  careless  happy  time ;  their  unusual  powers  stir 
within  them,  and  instead  of  the  natural  life  of  perception,-— 
llie  objective,  as  the  Germans  call  it — they  begin  the  deeper 
life  of  reflection — the  subjective. 

Little  Maria  Bronte  was  delicate  and  3mall  in  appear- 
ance, which  seemed  to  give  greater  effect  to  her  wonderful 
precocity  of  intellect.  She  must  have  been  her  mother's 
companion  and  helpmate  in  many  a  household  and  nursery 
experience,  for  Mr.  Bronte  was,  of  course,  much  engaged  in 
his  study ;  and  besides,  he  was  not  naturally  fond  of  children, 
and  felt  their  frequent  appearance  on  the  scene  as  a  drag 
both  on  his  wife's  strength,  and  as  an  interruption  to  the 
comfort  of  the  household. 

Haworth  Parsonage  is — as  I  mentioned  in  the  first  chap 
ter — an  obloDg  stone  house,  facing  down  the  hill  on  which 
me  village  stands,  and  with  the  front  door  right  opposite  to 
the  western  door  of  the  church,  distant  about  a  hundred 
yards.  Of  this  space  twenty  yards  or  so  in  depth  are  occu- 
pied by  the  grassy  garden,  which  is  scarcely  wider  than  the 
house.  The  grave-yard  goes  round  house  and  garden,  on  all 
sides  but  one.  The  house  consists  of  four  rooms  on  each 
floor,  and  is  two  stories  high.  When  the  Brontes  took  pos- 
session, they  made  the  larger  parlour,  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, the  family  sitting-room,  while  that  on  the  right  was 
appropriated  to  Mr.  Bronte  as  a  study.  Behind  this  was  the 
kitchen;  behind  the  former,  a  sort  of  flagged  store-room. 
Up-stairs  were  four  bed-chambers  of  similar  size,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  apartment  over  the  passage,  or  **  lobby  " 
as  we  call  it  in  the  north.  This  was  to  the  front,  the  stair- 
case going  up  right  opposite  to  the  entrance.  There  is  the 
picsasant  old  fashion  of  window  seats  all  through  the  nouse  ,* 
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tnd  one  ean  see  that  the  parsonage  was  built  in  the  days 
when  wood  was  plentiful,  as  the  massive  stair-bannisters,  and 
the  wainscots,  and  the  heavy  window  frames  testify. 

This  little  extra  up  stairs  room  was  appropriated  to  the 
children.  Small  as  it  was,  it  was  not  called  a  nursery ;  in- 
deed, it  had  not  the  comfort  of  a  fireplace  in  it ;  the  servant 
—two  rough  affectionate  warm-hearted,  wasteful  si&ters,  who 
eannot  now  speak  of  the  family  without  tears— called  the 
room  the  "  children's  study."  The  age  of  the  eldest  student 
was  perhaps  by  this  time  seven. 

The  people  in  Haworth  were  none  of  them  very  poor. 
Many  of  them  were  employed  in  the  neighbouring  worsted 
mills ;  a  few  were  mill-owners  and  manufacturers  in  a  small 
way ;  there  were  also  some  shopkeepers  for  the  humbler  and 
every-day  wants;  but  for  medical  advice,  for  stationery, 
books,  law,  dress,  or  dainties,  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to 
Keighley.  There  were  several  Sunday-schools ;  the  Baptists 
had  taken  the  lead  in  instituting  them,  the  Wesley ans  had 
followed,  the  Church  of  England  had  brought  up  the  rear. 
Good  Mr.  Grimshaw,  Wesley's  friend,  had  built  an  humble 
Methodist  chapel,  but  it  stood  close  to  the  road  leading  on 
to  the  moor ;  the  Baptists  then  raised  a  place  of  worship, 
with  the  distinction  of  being  a  few  yards  back  from  the  high- 
way ;  and  the  Methodists  have  since  thought  it  well  to  erect 
another  and  a  larger  chapel,  still  more  retired  from  the  road. 
Mr.  Bronte  was  ever  on  kind  and  friendly  terms  with  each 
denomination  as  a  body  ;  but  from  individuals  in  the  village 
the  family  stood  aloof,  unless  some  direct  service  was  re- 
quired, from  the  first.  "  They  kept  themselves  very  close," 
is  the  account  given  by  those  who  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bronte's  coming  amongst  them.  I  believe  many  of  the 
Yorkshiremen  would  object  to  the  system  of  parochial  visit- 
ing ;  their  surly  independence  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of 
iny  one  having  a  right,  from  his  office,  to  inquire,  to  counsel, 
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or  to  admonish  them.  The  old  hill-spirit  lingers  in  them, 
which  coined  the  rhyme,  inscribed  on  the  under  part  of  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  Sedilia  of  Whalley  Abbey,  not  many  mile* 
from  Haworth, 

"  Who  mells  wi'  what  another  does 
Had  best  go  home  and  shoe  his  goose.** 

I  asked  an  inhabitant  of  a  district  close  to  Haworth,  what 
sort  of  a  clergyman  they  had  at  the  church  which  he  at- 
tended. 

'*  A  rare  good  one,"  said  he ;  "  he  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  ne'er  troubles  himself  with  ours." 

Mr.  Bronte  was  faithful  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  all  those 
who  sent  for  him^  and  diligent  in  attendance  at  the  schools ; 
and  so  was  his  daughter  Charlotte  too ;  but,  cherishing  and 
valuing  privacy  themselves,  they  were  perhaps  over-delicate 
in  not  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  others. 

From  their  first  going  to  Haworth,  their  walks  were  di- 
rected rather  out  towards  the  heathery  moors,  sloping  up- 
wards behind  the  parsonage,  than  towards  the  long  descend- 
ing village  street.  A  good  old  woman,  who  came  to  nurse 
Mrs.  Bronte  in  the  illness — an  internal  cancer — which  grew 
and  gathered  upon  her,  not  many  months  after  her  arrival  a1 
Haworth,  tells  me  that  at  that  time  the  six  little  creatures 
used  to  walk  out,  hand  in  hand,  towards  the  glorious  wild 
moors,  which  in  after  days  they  loved  so  passionately :  the 
elder  ones  taking  thoughtful  care  for  the  toddling  wee  things. 

They  were  grave  and  silent  beyond  their  years;  sub 
dued,  probably,  by  the  presence  of  serious  illness  in  the 
house ;  for,  at  the  time  which  my  informant  speaks  of,  Mrs. 
Bronte  was  confined  to  the  bed-room  from  which  she  never 
eame  forth  alive.  "  You  would  not  have  known  there  was  a 
child  in  the  house,  they  were  such  still,  noiseless,  good  little 
treatures.     Maria    would    shut    herself    up  "  (Maria,   bu' 
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KTcn  !)  ''  in  the  children's  study  with  a  newspaper,  and  be 
able  to  tell  one  every  thing  when  she  came  out ;  debates  in 
parliament,  and  I  don^t  know  what  alL  She  was  as  good  as 
a  mother  to  her  sisters  and  brother.  But  there  never  wero 
Buch  good  children.  I  used  to  think  them  spiritless,  they 
were  so  different  to  any  children  I  had  ever  seen.  In  part, 
I  set  it  down  to  a  fancy  Mr.  Bronte  had  of  not  letting  them 
have  flesh-meat  to  eat.  It  was  from  no  wish  for  saving,  for 
there  was  plenty  and  even  waste  in  the  house,  with  young 
servants  and  no  mistress  to  see  after  them ;  but  he  thought 
that  children  should  be  brought  up  simply  and  hardily  :  so 
tbey  had  nothing  but  potatoes  for  their  dinner ;  but  they 
never  seemed  to  wish  for  anything  else ;  they  were  good  little 
creatures.     Emily  was  the  prettiest." 

Mrs.  Bronte  was  the  same  patient,  cheerful  person  as 
we  have  seen  her  formerly;  very  ill,  suffering  great  pain, 
but  seldom  if  ever  complaining ;  at  her  better  times  begging 
her  nurse  to  raise  her  in  bed  to  let  her  see  her  clean  the 
grate,  "  because  she  did  it  as  it  was  done  in  Cornwall ;  "  de- 
votedly fond  of  her  husband,  who  warmly  repaid  her  affec- 
tion, and  suffered  no  one  else  to  take  the  night-nursing ; 
but,  according  to  my  informant,  the  mother  was  not  very 
anxious  to  see  much  of  her  children,  probably  because  the 
sight  of  them,  knowing  how  soon  thej  were  to  be  left  mo- 
therless, would  have  agitated  her  too  much.  So  the  Utile 
things  clung  quietly  together,  for  their  father  was  busy  in 
his  study  and  in  his  parish,  or  with  their  mother,  and  tliey 
took  their  meals  alone  ;  sat  reading,  or  whispering  low,  in 
the  **  children's  study,"  or  wandered  out  on  the  hill-sidor 
hand  in  hand. 

The  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Mr.  Day  on  education  had 
filtered  down  through  many  classes,  and  spread  themselves 
widely  out.  I  imagine,  Mr.  Bronte  must  have  formed  some 
of  his  opinions  on  the  management  of  children  from  the^e 
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two  theorists.  His  practice  was  not  half  so  wild  or  extras 
ordinary  as  that  to  which  an  aunt  of  mine  was  subjected  by 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Day's.  She  had  been  taken  by  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife,  to  live  with  them  as  their  adopted 
child,  perhaps  about  five -and- twenty-years  before  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing.  They  were  wealthy  people  and 
kind-hearted,  but  her  food  and  clothing  were  of  the  very 
simplest  and  rudest  description,  on  Spartan  principles.  A 
healthy  merry  child  she  did  not  much  care  for  dress  or  eating ; 
but  the  treatment  which  she  felt  as  a  real  cruelty  was  this. 
They  had  a  carriage,  in  which  she  and  the  favourite  dog 
were  taken  an  airing  on  alternate  days ;  the  creature  whose 
turn  it  was  to  be  left  at  home  being  tossed  in  a  blanket — an 
operation  which  my  aunt  especially  dreaded.  Her  affright 
at  the  tossing  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was  persevered 
in.  Dressed-up  ghosts  had  become  common,  and  she  did 
not  care  for  them,  eo  the  blanket  exercise  was  to  be  the  next 
mode  of  hardening  her  nerves.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Day  broke  off  his  intention  of  marrying  Sabrina,  the  girl 
whom  he  had  educated  for  this  purpose,  because,  within  a 
ff^w  weeks  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  wedding,  she  was  guilty 
of  the  frivolity,  while  on  a  visit  from  home,  of  wearing  thin 
sleeves.  Yet  Mr.  Day  and  my  aunt's  relations  were  benev- 
olent people,  only  strongly  imbued  with  the  crotchet  that  oy 
a  system  of  training  might  be  educed  the  hardihood  and 
simplicity  of  the  ideal  savage,  forgetting  the  terrible  isolation 
of  feelingb  and  habits  which  their  pupils  would  experience, 
in  the  future  life  which  they  must  pass  among  the  corrup- 
tions and  refinements  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Bronte  wished  to  make  his  children  hardy,  and  in- 
different to  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  dress.  In  the  latter 
be  succeeded,  as  far  as  regarded  his  daughters ;  but  he  went 
at  his  object  with  unsparing  earnestness  of  purpose.  Mrs. 
Bi:Qnte'«  nurse  told  me  that  one  day  when  the  children  had 
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been  out  on  tbe  moors,  and  rain  had  come  on,  she  thought 
their  feet  would  be  wet,  and  accordingly  she  rummaged  out 
■ome  coloured  boots  which  been  given  to  them  by  a  friend 
~-the  Mr.  Morgan  who  married  '^  Cousin  Jane,"  she  be« 
Ueves.  These  little  pairs  she  ranged  round  the  kitchen  fire 
to  warm ;  but,  when  the  children  came  back,  the  boots  were 
nowhere  to  be  found ;  only  a  very  strong  odour  of  burnt 
leather  was  perceived.  Mr.  Bronte  *had  come  in  and  seen 
them ;  they  were  too  gay  and  luxurious  for  his  children,  and 
would  foster  a  love  of  dress ;  so  he  had  put  them  into  the  fire. 
He  spared  nothing  that  ofiended  his  antique  simplicity. 
LoDg  before  this,  some  one  had  given  Mrs.  Bronte  a  silk 
gown ;  either  the  make,  the  colour,  or  the  material,  was  not 
according  to  his  notions  of  consistent  propriety,  and  Mrs. 
Bronte  in  consequence  never  wore  it.  But,  for  all  that,  she 
kept  it  treasured  up  in  her  drawers,  which  were  generally 
locked.  One  day,  however,  while  in  the  kitchen,  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  left  the  key  in  her  drawer,  and, 
hearing  Mr.  Bronte  up-atairs,  she  augured  some  ill  to  her 
dress,  and,  running  up  in  haste,  she  found  it  cut  into  shreds. 
His  strong,  passionate,  Irish  nature  was,  in  general,  com- 
pressed down  with  resolute  stoicism ;  but  it  was  there  not- 
withstanding all  his  philosophic  calm  and  dignity  of  de- 
meanour. He  did  not  speak  when  he  was  annoyed  or  dis- 
pleased, but  worked  off  his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing  pistols 
out  of  the  back-door  in  rapid  succession.  Mrs.  Bronte, 
lying  in  bed  up-stairs,  would  hear  the  quick  explosions,  and 
know  that  something  had  gone  wrong ;  but  her  sweet  nature 
thought  invariably  of  the  bright  side,  and  she  would  say, 
"  Ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  that  he  never  gave  me  an 
angry  word  ?"  Now  and  then  his  anger  took  a  difierent 
form,  but  still  speechless.  Once  he  got  the  hearth-rug,  and 
Btufling  it  up  the  grate,  deliberately  set  it  on  fire,  and  re- 
mained in  the  room  in  spite  of  the  stench,  until  it  had  smoul- 
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dered  and  Bbrivelled  away  into  uselessness.  Another  tim« 
he  took  some  chairs,  and  sawed  away  at  the  backs  till  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  stools. 

He  was  an  active  walker,  stretching  away  over  the  moom 
for  many  miles,  noting  in  his  mind  all  natural  signs  of  wind 
and  weather,  and  keenly  observing  all  the  wild  creatures 
that  came  and  went  in  the  loneliest  sweeps  of  the  hills.  Ho 
has  seen  eagles  stooping  low  in  search  of  food  for  their  young; 
no  eagle  is  ever  seen  on  those  mountain  slopes  now.  He 
fearlessly  took  whatever  side  in  local  or  national  politics  ap* 
peared  to  him  right.  In  the  days  of  the  Luddites,  he  had 
been  for  the  peremptory  interference  of  the  law,  at  a  time 
when  no  magistrate  could  be  found  to  act,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  West  Riding  was  in  terrible  danger.  He  be- 
came unpopular  there  among  the  mill- workers,  and  he  es- 
teemed his  life  unsafe  if  he  took  his  long  and  lonely  walks 
unarmed;  so  he  began  the  habit,  which  has  continued  to 
this  day,  of  invariably  carrying  a  loaded  pistol  about  with 
him.  It  lay  on  his  dressing-table  with  his  watch  ;  with  his 
watch  it  was  put  on  in  the  morning ;  with  his  watch  it  was 
taken  off  at  night.  Many  years  later,  during  his  residence 
at  Ha  worth,  there  was  a  strike ;  the  hands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  masters,  and  refused 
to  work ;  Mr.  Bronte  thought  they  had  been  unjustly  and 
unfairly  treated,  and  he  assisted  them  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  "  keep  the  wolf  from  their  doors,"  and  avoid 
the  incubus  of  debt.  Several  of  the  more  influential  inhab- 
itants of  Haworth  were  mill-owners;  they  remonstrated 
pretty  sharply  with  him,  but  he  believed  that  his  conduct 
was  right,  and  persevered  in  it.  His  opinions  might  be  often 
both'wild  and  erroneous,  his  principles  of  action  eccentric 
and  strange,  his  views  of  life  partial,  and  almost  misanthro- 
pical ;  but  not  one  opinion  that  he  held  could  be  stirred  or 
modified  by  any  worldly  motive ;  he  acted  up  to  his  prinoi* 
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pies  of  action ;  and,  if  any  touch  of  misaDthrop}*  mingled  with 
his  view  of  mankind  in  general,  his  conduct  to  the  individ- 
uals who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him  did  not  agree 
with  such  view.  It  is  true  that  he  had  strong  and  vehe- 
ment prejudices,  and  was  ohstinate  in  maintaining  them,  and 
that  he  was  not  dramatic  enough  in  his  perceptions  to  see 
how  miserahle  others  might  be  in  a  life  that  to  him  iras  all- 
rofficient  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  harmonize  points 
of  character,  and  account  for  them,  and  bring  them  all  into 
one  consistent  and  intelligible  whole.  The  fauJly  with 
whom  I  have  now  to  do  shot  their  roots  down  deeper  than 
I  can  penetrate.  I  cannot  measure  them,  much  less  is  it  for 
me  to  judge  them.  I  have  named  these  instances  of  eccen- 
tricity in  the  father  because  I  hold  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  be  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  his 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Bronte  died  in  September,  1821,  and  the  lives  of 
those  quiet  children  must  have  become  quieter  and  lonelier 
still.  Charlotte  tried  hard,  in  after  years,  to  recall  the  re- 
membrance of  her  mother,  and  could  bring  back  two  or  three 
pictures  of  her.  One  was  when,  sometime  in  the  evening 
light,  she  had  been  playing  with  her  little  boy,  Patrick 
Branwell,  in  the  parlour  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  But  the 
recollections  of  four  or  five  years  old  are  of  a  very  fragment- 
ary cliaracter. 

Owing  to  some  illness  of  the  digestive  organs,  Mr.  Bronte 
was  obliged  to  be  very  careful  about  his  diet;  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  temptation,  and  possibly  to  have  the  quiet  necessary 
for  digestion,  he  had  begun,  before  his  wife's  death,  to  take 
his  dinner  alone, — a  habit  which  he  always  retained.  He 
did  not  require  companionship,  therefore  he  did  not  seek  it, 
either  in  his  walks,  or  in  his  daily  life.  The  quiet  regularity 
of  his  domestic  hours  was  only  broken  in  upon  by  church- 
Wardens,  and  visitors  on  parochial  business ;  and  sometiroea 
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by  a  neigbbonring  clergyman,  wbo  came  down  tbe  bills,  across 
the  moors,  to  mount  up  again  to  Hawortb  Parsonage,  and 
epeud  an  evening  there.  But,  owing  to  Mrs.  Bronte's  death 
60  soon  after  her  husband  had  removed  into  the  district,  and 
also  to  the  distances,  and  the  bleak  country  to  be  traversed, 
tlie  wives  of  these  clerical  friends  did  not  accompany  their 
husbands ;  and  the  daughters  grew  up  out  of  childhood  into 
girlhood,  bereft,  in  a  singular  manner,  of  all  such  society  as 
would  have  been  natural  to  their  age,  sex,  and  station. 
There  was  one  family  residing  near  Haworth  who  had  been 
remarkably  attentive  and  kind  to  Mrs.  Bronte  in  her  illness, 
and  who  had  paid  the  children  the  attention  of  asking  them 
occasionally  to  tea;  and  as  the  story  connected  with  this 
family,  and  which,  I  suspect,  dissolved  their  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours^  made  a  deep  impression  on  Charlotte's  mind 
in  her  early  girlhood,  I  may  as  well  relate  it  here.  It  wiU 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  wild  stories  afloat  in  an  isolated 
village,  for  as  to  its  truth  in  minor  particulars,  I  will  not 
vouch ;  no  more  did  she,  the  principal  event  having  occurred 
when  she  was  too  young  to  understand  its  full  import,  and 
the  tale  having  been  heard  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
the  whispered  exaggerations  of  the  uneducated.  The  family 
were  Dissenters,  professing  some  rather  rigid  form  of  religion. 
The  father  was  a  woollen  manufacturer  and  moderately 
wealthy ;  at  any  rate,  their  style  of  living  appeared  "  grand  " 
to  the  simple  children  who  bounded  their  ideas  by  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  parsonage.  These  people  had  a  green-house, 
the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  cumbrous  building;  with 
more  wood  and  wall  than  glass,  situated  in  a  garden  which 
was  divided  from  the  house  by  the  high  road  to  Haworth. 
They  had  a  large  family;  and  one  of  the  elder  daughters 
was  married  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  "beyond  Keighley;" 
she  was  near  her  confinement,  when  she  begged  that  a  favourite 
young  sister  might  go  and  pay  her  a  visit,  and  remalE  with 
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her  till  her  baby  was  bom.  The  request  was  complied  with; 
the  young  girl — ^fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — ^went  She 
eame  home,  after  some  weeks  spent  in  her  brother-in-law'a 
house,  ill  and  dispirited.  Inquiries  were  made  of  her  by 
her  parents,  and  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  seduced 
by  her  sister's  wealthy  husband ;  and  that  the  consequencei 
of  this  wickedness  would  soon  become  apparent.  Her  angry 
tnd  indignant  father  shut  her  up  in  her  room,  until  he  could 
decide  how  to  act ;  her  elder  sisters  flouted  at  and  scorned 
her.  Only  her  mother,  and  she  was  reported  to  be  a  stern 
woman,  had  some  pity  on  her.  The  tale  went,  that  passers 
iilong  the  high-road  at  night  time  saw  the  mother  and  young 
daughter  walking  in  the  garden,  weeping,  long  after  the 
household  were  gone  to  bed.  Nay,  more ;  it  was  whispered 
that  they  walked  and  wept  there  still,  when  Miss  Bronte  told 
me  the  tale — though  both  had  long  mouldered  in  their 
graves.  The  wild  whisperers  of  this  story  added,  that  the 
cruel  father,  maddened  perhaps  by  the  disgrace  which  had 
£sillen  upon  a  "  religious  "  family,  offered  a  sum  of  money  to 
any  one  who  would  marry  his  poor  fallen  daughter ;  that  a 
husband  was  found,  who  bore  her  away  from  Haworth,  and 
broke  her  heart,  so  that  she  died  while  even  yet  a  child. 

Such  deep  passionate  resentment  would  have  seemed  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  took  a  stern  pride  in  his  character 
for  religious  morality;  but  the  degrading  part,  after  all,  was 
this.  The  remaining  members  of  the  family,  elder  sisters 
even,  went  on  paying  visits  at  their  wealthy  brother-in-lawV 
house,  as  if  his  sin  was  not  a  hundred-fold  more  scarlet  than 
the  poor  young  girl's,  whose  evil-doing  had  been  so  hardly 
resented,  and  so  coarsely  hidden.  The  strong  feeling  of  the 
country-side  still  holds  the  descendants  of  this  family  aa 
accursed.     They  fail  in  business,  or  they  fail  in  health. 

At  this  house,  I  believe,  the  little  Brontes  paid  theii 
only  visits ;  and  these  visits  ceased  before  long. 
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But  the  children  did  not  want  society.  To  small  infan- 
tine gaieties  they  were  unaccustomed.  They  were  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a  fam- 
ily more  tenderly  bound  to  each  other.  Maria  read 
the  newspapers,  and  reported  intelligence  to  her  younger 
sisters  which  it  is  wonderful  they  could  take  an  interest  in. 
But  I  suspect  that  they  had  no  "  children's  books,"  and  their 
eager  minds  "  brcwzed  undisturbed  among  the  wholesome 
pasturage  of  English  literature,"  as  Charles  Lamb  expresses 
it.  The  servants  of  the  household  appear  to  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  little  Brontes'  extraordinary 
cleverness.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, their  father  writes : — "  The  servants  often  said  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  clever  little  child  "  (as  Charlotte), 
"  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard  as  to  what 
they  said  and  did  before  her.  Yet  she  and  the  servants 
always  lived  on  good  terms  with  each  other." 

These  servants  are  yet  alive ;  elderly  women  residing  in 
Bradford.  They  retain  a  faithful  and  fond  recollection  of 
Charlotte  and  speak  of  her  unvarying  kindness  from  the 
"  time  when  she  was  ever  such  a  little  child  I  "  when  she 
would  not  rest  till  she  had  got  the  old  disused  cradle  sent 
from  the  parsonage  to  the  house  where  the  parents  of  one  of 
them  lived,  to  serve  for  a  little  infant  sister.  They  tell  of 
one  long  series  of  kind  and  thoughtful  actions  from  this 
early  period  to  the  last  weeks  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  life ; 
and,  though  she  had  left  her  place  many  3' ears  ago,  one  of 
these  former  servants  went  over  from  Bradford  to  Haworth 
on  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Bronte,  and  offer  him  her  true  sym- 
pathy when  his  last  child  died.  There  might  not  be  many 
feo  regard  the  Brontes  with  affection,  but  those  who  once 
loved  them,  loved  them  long  and  well. 

I  return  to  the  father's  letter.     He  says  ^ — 

^  'SYhen  mere  children,  as  soon  as  they  could  read  and  write, 
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Charlotte  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  used  to  invent  and 
act  little  plays  of  their  own,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, mj  daughter  Charlotte's  hero,  was  sure  to  come  off 
eonqueror;  when  a  dispute  would  not  uufrequentlj  arise 
amongst  them  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  him, 
Biionaparte,  Hannibal,  and  CaDsar.  When  the  argument  got 
warm,  and  rose  to  its  height,  as  their  mother  was  then  dead, 
I  hod  sometimes  to  come  in  as  arbitrator,  and  settle  the 
dispute  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  Generally, 
m  the  management  of  these  concerns,  I  frequently  thought 
that  I  discovered  signs  of  rising  talent,  which  I  had  seldom 
HT  never  before  seen  in  any  of  their  age A  circum- 
stance now  occurs  to  my  mind  which  I  may  as  well  mention. 
When  my  children  were  very  young,  when,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  oldest  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  about  four,  thinking  they  knew  more  than  I  had 
yet  discovered,  in  order  to  make  them  speak  with  less  timid- 
ity, I  deemed  that  if  they  were  put  under  a  sort  of  cover  I 
might  gain  my  end ;  and  happening  to  have  a  mask  in  the 
house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand  and  speak  boldly  from  under 
cover  of  the  mask. 

"  I  began  with  the  youngest  (Anne,  afterwards  Acton 
Bell),  and  asked  what  a  child  like  her  most  wanted ;  she 
answered, 'Age  and  experience.'  I  asked  the  next  (Emily, 
afterwards  Ellis  Bell),  what  I  had  best  do  with  her  brother 
Branwell,  who  was  sometimes  a  naughty  boy ;  she  answered, 
*  Reason  with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason,  whip 
him.'  I  asked  Branwell  what  was  the  best  way  of  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  intellects  of  men  and  women ;  he 
answered,  *  By  considering  the  difference  between  them  as  to 
their  bodies.'  I  then  asked  Charlotte  what  was  the  best 
book  in  the  world  ;  she  answered,  *  The  Bible.'  And  what 
was  the  next  best ;  she  answered,  *  The  Book  of  Nature, 
I  then  asked  the  next  what  was  the  best  mode  of  education 

VOL.  I — 3 
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for  a  woman  ;  sbe  answered, '  That  whicb  would  make  hef 
rule  her  house  well.'  Lastly  I  asked  the  oldest  what  was 
the  best  mode  of  spending  time :  she  answered,  *  By  laying 
it  out  in  preparation  for  a  happy  eternity.'  I  may  not  have 
given  precisely  their  words,  but  I  have  nearly  done  so,  as 
they  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 
The  substance,  however,  was  exactly  what  I  have  stated. 

The  strange  and  quaint  simplicity  of  the  mode  taken  by 
the  father  to  ascertain  the  hidden  characters  of  his  children, 
and  the  tone  and  character  of  these  questions  and  answers, 
show  the  curious  education  which  was  made  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Bront6s.  They  knew  no  other 
children.  They  knew  no  other  modes  of  thought  than  what 
were  suggested  to  them  by  the  fragments  of  clerical  conver- 
sation which  they  overheard  in  the  parlour,  or  the  subjecte> 
of  village  and  local  interest  which  they  heard  discussed  in 
the  kitchen.  Each  had  their  own  strong  characteristic 
flavour. 

They  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  public  characters,  and 
the  local  and  foreign  politics  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 
Long  before  Maria  Bronte  died,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  her 
father  used  to  say  he  could  converse  with  her  on  any  of  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  with  as  much  freedom  and  pleaffon 
18  with  any  grown-up  perp;>iL 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

About  a  year  after  Mrs.  Bronte's  death,  one  of  her  eldei 
sisters  came  from  Penzance  to  superintend  her  brother-in- 
law's  household,  and  look  after  his  children.  Miss  Bran- 
well  was,  I  believe,  a  kindly  and  conscientious  woman,  with 
a  good  deal  of  character,  but  with  the  somewhat  narrow 
ideas  natural  to  one  who  had  spent  nearly  all  her  life  in  the 
same  place.  She  had  strong  prejudices,  and  soon  took  a  dis- 
taste to  Yorkshire.  From  Penaance,  where  plants  which  we 
in  the  north  call  greenhouse  flowers  grow  in  great  profusion> 
and  without  any  shelter  even  in  the  winter,  and  where  the 
soft  warm  climate  allows  the  inhabitants,  if  so  disposed,  to 
live  pretty  constantly  in  the  open  air,  it  was  a  great  change 
for  a  lady  considerably  past  forty  to  come  and  take  up  her 
abode  in  a  place  where  neither  flowers  nor  vegetables  would 
flourish,  and  where  a  tree  of  even  moderate  dimensions  might 
be  hunted  for  far  and  wide ;  where  the  snow  lay  long  and 
late  on  the  moors,  stretching  bleakly  and  barely  far  up  from 
the  dwelliog  which  was  henceforward  to  be  her  home ;  and 
where  often,  on  autumnal  or  winter  nights,  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  seemed  to  meet  and  rage  together,  tearing  round 
the  house  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts  striving  to  find  an  en- 
trance. She  missed  the  small  round  of  cheerful,  social 
visiting  perpetually  going  on  in  a  country  town ;  she  missed 
the  friends  she  had  known  from  her  childhood,  some  of  whom 
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had  been  her  parents'  friends  before  they  were  hers ;  she 
disliked  many  of  the  customs  of  the  place,  and  particularly 
dreaded  the  cold  damp  arising  from  the  flag  floors  in  the 
passages  and  parlours  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  The  stairs, 
too,  I  believe,  are  made  of  stone;  and  no  wonder,  when 
stone  quarries  are  near,  and  trees  are  far  to  seek.  I  have 
heard  that  Miss  Branwell  always  went  about  the  house  in 
pattens,  clicking  up  and  down  the  stairs,  from  her  dread 
of  catching  cold.  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  later  years 
of  her  life,  she  passed  nearly  all  her  time,  and  took  most  of 
her  meals,  in  her  bed-room.  The  children  respected  her, 
and  had  that  sort,  of  affection  for  her  which  is  generated  by 
esteem ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  every  freely  loved  her.  It 
was  a  severe  trial  for  any  one  at  her  time  of  life  to  change 
neighbourhood  and  habitation  so  entirely  as  she  did ;  and  the 
greater  her  merit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Branwell  taught  her  nieces 
any  thing  besides  sewing,  and  the  household  arts  in  which 
Charlotte  afterwards  was  such  an  adept.  Their  regular  les> 
sons  were  said  to  their  father ;  and  they  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  an  immense  amount  of  miscellaneous  in* 
formation  for  themselves.  But  a  year  or  so  before  this  time, 
a  school  had  been  begun  in  the  North  of  England  for  the 
daughters  of  clergymen.  The  place  was  Cowan's  Bridge,  a 
small  hamlet  on  the  coack-road  between  Leeds  and  Kendal, 
and  thus  easy  of  access  from  Haworth,  as  the  coach  ran  daily, 
and  one  of  its  stages  was  at  Keighley.  The  yearly  expense 
for  each  pupil  (according  to  the  entrance-rules  given  in  the 
Report  for  1842,  and  I  believe  they  had  not  been  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  the  schools  in  1823)  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Rule  11.  The  terms  for  clothing,  lodging,  boarding, 
and  educating,  are  14L  a  year ;  half  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
when  the  pupils  are  sent ;  and  also  11,  entrance  money,  for 
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the  use  of  books,  &o.  The  system  of  education  comprehendt 
ystory,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  grammar,  writing  . 
and  arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  nicer  kinds 
of  household  work — such  as  getting  up  fine  linen,  ironing,  &c 
If  accomplishments  are  required,  an  additional  akarge  of  SI 
a  year  is  made  for  music  or  drawing,  each." 

Bule  3d  requests  that  the  friends  will  state  the  line  of 
education  desired  in  the  case  of  every  pupi?,  having  a  pro- 
fspective  regard  to  her  future  prospects. 

Bule  4th  states  the  clothing  and  toilette  articles  whioki 
ft  girl  is  expected  to  bring  with  her ;  and  thus  concludes ! 
^  The  pupils  all  appear  in  the  same  dress.  They  wear  plain 
straw  cottage  bonnets,  in  summer  white  frocks  on  Sundays, 
and  nankeen  on  other  days;  in  winter,  purple  stuff  frocks, 
and  purple  cloth  cloaks.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  there- 
fore, they  are  required  to  bring  3^.  in  lieu  of  frocks,  pelisse, 
bonnet,  tippet,  and  frills ;  making  the  whole  sum  which  each 
pupil  brings  with  her  to  the  school- — 

7/  half-year  in  advance. 
1/.  entrance  for  books. 
1/.  entrance  for  clothes. 

The  8th  rule  is — "  All  letters  and  parcels  are  inspected 
by  the  superintendent ;  "  but  this  is  a  very  prevalent  regula- 
tion in  all  young  ladies'  schools,  where  I  think  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  schoolmistress  may  exercise  this  privi- 
lege, although  it  is  certainly  unwise  in  her  to  insist  too 
frequently  upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  any  of  the  other 
regulations,  a  copy  of  which  was  doubtless  in  Mr.  Bronte's 
hands  when  he  formed  the  determination  to  send  his  daugh- 
ters to  Cowan's  Bridge  School ;  and  he  accordingly  took 
Maria  and  Elizabeth  thither  in  July,  1824. 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  my  subject  which  I  find  great 
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difficulty  in  treating,  because  the  evidence  relating  to  it  on 
each  side  is  so  conflicting  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Miss  Bronte  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  that  she  should  not  have  written  what  she  did  of 
Lowood  in  '^  Jane  Eyre,"  if  she  had  thought  the  place  would 
have  been  so  immediately  identified  with  Co'wan^s  Bridge, 
although  there  was  not  a  word  in  her  account  of  the  institu- 
tion but  what  was  true  at  the  time  when  she  knew  it ;  she 
also  said  that  she  had  not  considered  it  necessary,  in  a  work 
of  fiction,  to  state  every  particular  with  the  impartiality  that 
might  be  required  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  to  seek  out 
motives,  and  make  allowances  for  human  feelings,  as  she 
might  have  done,  if  dispassionately  analyzing  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  institution.  I 
believe  she  herself  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  correct  the  over-strong  impression  which  was  made  upon 
the  public  mind  by  her  vivid  picture,  though  even  she,  suffer- 
ing her  whole  life  long,  both  in  heart  and  body,  from  the 
consequences  of  what  happened  there,  might  have  been  apt, 
to  the  last,  to  take  her  deep  belief  in  facts  for  the  facts  them- 
selves— her  conception  of  truth  for  the  absolute  truth. 

A  wealthy  clergyman,  living  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  the 
Reverend  William  Carus  Wilson,  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  establishment  of  this  school.  He  was  an  energetic  man, 
sparing  nv;  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  but  power.  He  saw  that  it 
was  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  clerg3'men  with  limited 
incomes  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and 
he  devised  a  scheme,  by  which  a  certain  sum  was  raised  an- 
nually in  subscription,  to  complete  the  amount  required  to 
furnish  a  solid  and  sufficient  English  education,  for  which 
the  parentis  payment  of  142.  a  year  would  not  have  been 
sufficient.  Indeed  that  made  by  the  parents  was  considered 
to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  lodging  and 
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iMMurding,  and  the  education  provided  for  by  the  subscrip* 
tions.  T'jrelve  trustees  were  appointed ;  Mr.  Wilson  being 
not  only  a  trustee,  but  the  treasurer  and  secretary ;  in  fact, 
taking  most  of  the  business  arrangements  upon  himself;  a 
respon^bility  which  appropriately  fell  to  him,  as  he  lived 
nearer  the  school  than  any  one  else  who  was  interested  in  it. 
So  hh  character  for  prudence  and  judgment  was  to  a  certaia 
degree  implicated  in  the  success  or  failure  of  Cowan^s  Bridge 
School ;  and  the  workiug  of  it  was  for  many  years  the  great 
object  and  interest  of  his  life.  But  he  was  apparently  un* 
acquainted  with  the  prime  element  in  good  administration-— 
seeling  out  thoroughly  competent  persons  to  fill  each  depart- 
mert,  and  then  makmg  them  responsible  for,  and  judging 
the*n  by,  the  result,  without  perpetual  and  injudicious  inter- 
ference with  the  details.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  good 
which  Mr.  Wilson  did,  by  his  constant,  unwearied  superin- 
tendence, that  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that,  in  his  old  age 
and  d<:clining  health,  the  errors,  which  he  certainly  commit- 
ted, should  have  been  brought  up  against  him  in  a  form 
which  received  such  wonderful  force  from  the  touch  of  Miss 
Bronte's  great  genius.  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  his 
last  words  on  giving  up  the  secretaryship  in  1850 — he 
speaks  of  the  "  withdrawal,  from  declining  health,  of  an  eye, 
which,  at  all  events,  has  loved  to  watch  over  the  schools  with 
an  honest  and  anxious  interest," — and  again  he  adds,  **  that 
he  resigns,  therefore,  with  a  desire  to  be  thankful  for  all  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  accomplish  through  his  instru- 
mentality (the  infirmities  and  un  worthinesses  of  which  he 
deeply  feels  and  deplores.)" 

Cowan's  Bridge  is  a  cluster  of  some  six  or  seven  cot- 
tages, gathered  together  at  both  ends  of  a  bridge,  over  which 
the  high  road  from  Leeds  to  Kendal  crosses  a  little  stream, 
railed  the  Leek.  This  high  road  is  nearly  disused  now ;  but 
formerly^  when  the  buyers  from  the  West  Riding  manufao- 
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turiog  districts  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  up  into  the  North 
to  purchase  the  wool  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
farmers,  it  was  doubtless  much  travelled ;  and  perhaps  the 
hamlet  of  Cowan's  Bridge  bad  a  more  prosperous  look  than 
it  bears  at  present.  It  is  prettily  situated  ;  just  where  the 
Leck-fells  swoop  into  the  plain ;  and  by  the  course  of  th 
beck  alder-trees  and  willows  and  hazel  bushes  grow.  Th 
current  of  the  stream  is  interrupted  by  broken  pieces  of  grey 
rock ;  and  the  waters  flow  over  a  bed  of  large  round  white 
pebbles,  which  a  flood  heaves  up  and  moves  on  either  side 
out  of  its  impetuous  way  till  in  some  parts  they  almost  form 
a  wall.  By  the  side  of  the  little,  shallow,  sparkling,  vigor- 
ous Leek,  run  long  pasture  fields,  of  the  fine  short  grass  com- 
mon in  high  land ;  for  though  Cowan's  Bridge  is  situated  on 
a  plain,  it  is  a  plain  from  which  there  is  niiany  a  fall  and  long 
descent  before  you  and  the  Leek  reach  the  valley  of  the 
Lune.  I  can  hardly  understand  how  the  school  there  came 
to  be  so  unhealthy,  the  air  all  round  about  was  so  sweet  and 
thyme-scented,  when  I  visited  it  last  summer.  But  at  this 
day,  every  one  knows  that  the  site  of  a  building  intended  for 
numbers  should  be  chosen  with  far  greater  care  than  that  of 
a  private  house,  from  the  tendency  to  illness,  both  infectious 
and  otherwise,  produced  by  the  congregation  of  people  in 
close  proximity. 

The  house  is  still  remaining  that  formed  part  of  that 
occupied  by  the  school.  It  is  a  long,  low  bow-windowed 
cottage,  now  divided  into  two  dwellings.  It  stands  facing 
the  Leek,  between  which  and  it  intervenes  a  space,  aboul 
seventy  yards  deep,  that  was  once  the  school  garden.  Bun* 
ning  from  this  building,  at  right  angles  with  what  now  re< 
mains  of  the  school-house^  there  was  formerly  a  bobbin-mill 
eonnected  with  the  stream,  where  wooden  reels  were  made 
out  of  the  alders  which  grow  profusely  in  such  ground  as 
that  surrounding  Cowan's  Bridge.     Mr.  Wilson  adapted  thi0 
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mill  tc  bis  purpose ;  there  were  school-rooms  on  the  lowef 
floor,  and  dormitories  on  the  upper.  The  present  cottage 
was  occupied  by  the  teachers'  rooms,  the  dining-room  and 
kitchens,  and  some  smaller  bed-rooms.  On  going  into  this 
building,  I  found  one  part,  that  nearest  to  the  high  road, 
oonyerted  into  a  poor  kind  of  public-house,  then  to  let,  and 
aving  all  the  squalid  appearance  of  a  deserted  place,  which 
endered  it  difficult  to  judge  what  it  would  look  like  when 
neatly  kept  up,  the  broken  panes  replaced  in  the  windows, 
and  the  rough-cast  (now  cracked  and  discoloured)  made 
white  and  whole.  The  other  end  forms  a  cottage;  with  the 
low  ceQings  and  stone  floors  of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  the 
windows  do  not  open  freely  and  widely ;  and  the  passage  up- 
stairs, leading  to  the  bed-rooms,  is  narrow  and  tortuous ; 
altogether,  smells  would  linger  about  the  house,  and  damp 
cling  to  it.  But  sanitary  matters  were  little  understood 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  get  a  roomy 
building  close  to  the  high  road,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
habitation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  originator  of  the  educational 
scheme.  There  was  much  need  of  such  an  iDstitutlon ;  num- 
bers of  ill-paid  clergymen  hailed  the  prospect  with  joy,  and 
eagerly  put  down  the  names  of  their  children  as  pupils  when 
the  establishment  should  be  ready  to  receive  them.  Mr. 
Wilson  was,  no  doubt,  pleased  by  the  impatience  with  which 
the  realization  of  his  idea  was  anticipated,  and  opened  the 
school  with  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  hand,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  from  seventy  to  eighty  pupils. 

Mr.  Wilson  felt,  most  probably,  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  plan  rested  upon  him.  The  payment  made  by  the 
parents  was  barely  enough  for  food  and  lodging ;  the  sub- 
scriptions did  not  flow  very  freely  into  an  untried  scheme ; 
and  great  economy  was  necessary  in  all  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. He  determined  to  enforce  this  by  frequent  personal 
inspection ;  and  his  love  of  authority  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
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great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  irritating  meddling  with  littk 
matters.  Yet,  although  there  was  economy  in  providing  for 
the  household,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  parsi- 
mony. The  meat,  flour,  milk,  &c.,  were  contracted  for,  but 
were  of  very  fair  quality ;  and  the  dietary,  which  has  been 
shown  to  me  in  manuscript,  was  neither  bad  nor  unwhole* 
Bome ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  was  it  wanting  in  variety.  Oat- 
meal porridge  for  breakfast ;  a  piece  of  oat-cake  for  those 
who  required  luncheon ;  baked  and  boiled  beef,  and  mutton, 
potato-pie,  and  plain  homely  puddings  of  diflerent  kinds  for 
dinner.  At  five  o'clock,  bread  and  milk  for  the  younger 
ones ;  and  one  piece  of  bread  (this  was  the  only  time  at  which 
the  food  was  limited)  for  the  elder  pupils,  who  sat  up  till  a 
later  meal  of  the  same  description.  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
ordered  in  the  food,  and  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  of 
good  quality.  But  the  cook,  who  had  much  of  his  confi- 
deuce,  and  against  whom  for  a  long  time  no  one  durst  uttei 
a  complaint,  was  careless,  dirty,  and  wasteful.  To  some 
children  oatmeal  porridge  is  distasteful,  and  consequently  un- 
wholesome, even  when  properly  made ;  at  Cowan's  Bridge 
School  it  was  too  often  sent  up,  not  merely  burnt,  but  with 
offensive  fragments  of  other  substances  discoverable  in  it. 
The  beef,  that  should  have  been  carefully  salted  before  it  was 
dressed,  had  often  become  tainted  from  neglect ;  and  girls, 
who  were  schoolfellows  with  the  Brontes,  during  the  reign 
of  the  cook  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  tell  me  that  the  house 
seemed  to  be  pervaded,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by  the 
odour  of  rancid  fat  that  steamed  out  of  the  oven  in  which 
much  of  their  food  was  prepared.  There  was  the  uame  care- 
lessness in  making  the  puddings ;  one  of  those  ordered  was 
rice  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with  a  sauce  of  treacle  and 
sugar;  but  it  was  often  uneatable,  because  the  water  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  rain-tub,  and  was  strongly  impreg- 
uated  with  the  dust  lodging  on  the  roof,  whence  it  had 
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trickled  down  into  tlie  oM  wooden  cask,  which  alao  added  iEa 
own  flavour  to  that  of  the  original  rain  water.  Tbo  milk, 
too,  waa  often  "  bingy,"  to  use  a  country  cipression  for  a 
kind  of  taiut  that  is  fur  worae  than  sourness,  and  aiiggctiti 
the  idea  that  it  is  caused  by  want  of  tleunlinesa  about  the 
Biilk  pans,  rather  than  by  the  beat  nf  the  weather.  Ou  Satur- 
daya,  a  kind  of  pie,  or  mistore  of  potatoes  and  meat,  was 
lerved  np,  which  was  made  of  all  tbo  fragments  accumulated 
during  the  week.  Sorspsof  meat  from  a  dirty  and  disorderly 
larder,  could  never  be  very  appetizing;  and,  I  believe,  thai 
loathed  than  any  in  the  early  days  of 
iwan's  Bridge  School  One  may  fancy  how  repulsive  such 
would  be  to  children  whose  appetites  were  small,  and 
LO  had  heen  accustomed  to  food,  far  simpler  perhaps,  but 
lared  with  a  delicate  cleanliness  that  made  it  both  tempt- 
id  wholesome.  Many  a  meal  the  little  Brontes  went 
■rlthout  food,  although  craving  with  hunger.  They  were  not 
itrOiig  when  they  came,  having  only  just  recovered  from  a 
iplication  of  measles  aad  booping-ctMgb ;  indeed,  I  sas- 
!t  they  had  soarcelj  recovered ;  for  there  was  aorae  consul- 
itioQ  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  whether  Maria 
and  Elisabeth  should  be  received  or  not,  in  July  1824  Mr. 
BroiiU'  came  again,  in  the  September  of  that  year,  bringing 
with  him  Charlotte  and  Emily  to  be  admitted  as  pupils. 

It  appears  strange  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  been 
informed  by  the  teachers  of  the  way  in  which  the  food  waa 
Berved  np ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  cook  bad  been 
known  for  some  time  to  the  Wilson  family,  while  the  teach- 
ers were  brought  together  for  an  entirely  different  work — 
that  of  education.  They  were  expressly  given  to  understand 
that  such  was  their  department ,'  the  buying  in  and  manage- 
ment of  tlie  provisions  rested  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  cook. 
The  teachers  mould,  of  course,  be  unwilling  to  lay  any  eom- 
the  subject  before   him ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
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them,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  children  were  te 
be  trained  up  to  regard  higher  things  than  dainty  pampering 
of  the  appetite,  and  (apparently  unconscioas  of  the  fact,  that 
daily  loathing  and  rejection  of  food  is  sure  to  undermine  the 
health)  he  lectured  them  on  the  sin  of  caring  over-much  for 
carnal  things. 

There  was  another  trial  of  health  common  to  all  the  girls. 
The  path  from  Cowan's  Bridge  to  Tunstall  Church,  where 
Mr.  Wilson  preached,  and  wheio  they  all  attended  on  the 
Sunday,  is  more  than  two  miles  in  lengtn,  and  goes  sweeping 
along  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  unsheltered  country,  in  a  way 
to  make  it  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  walk  in  summer,  but  a 
bitter  cold  one  in  winter,  especially  to  children  whooe  thin 
blood  flowed  languidly  in  consequence  of  their  hklf-starved 
condition.  The  church  was  not  warmed,  there  being  no 
means  for  this  purpose.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and 
the  damp  mists  must  have  gathered  round  the  walls,  and 
crept  in  at  the  windows.  The  girls  took  their  cold  dinner 
with  them,  and  ate  it  between  the  services,  in  a  chan^ber  over 
the  entrance,  opening  out  of  the  former  galleries.  The  ar- 
rangements for  this  day  were  peculiarly  trying  to  delicate 
children,  particularly  to  those  who  were  spiritless,  and  long- 
ing for  home,  as  poor  Maria  Bronte  must  have  been.  For 
her  ill  health  was  increasing ;  the  old  cough,  the  remains  of 
the  hooping-cough,  lingered  abont  her ;  she  was  far  superior 
in  mind  to  any  of  her  play-feliows  and  companions,  and  was 
lonely  amongst  them  from  ibhat  very  cause ;  and  yet  she  had 
&ults  so  annoying  that  she  was  in  constant  disgrace  with  her 
teachers,  and  an  object  of  merciless  dislike  to  one  of  them, 
who  is  depicted  as  "Miss  Scatcherd  "  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  and 
whose  real  name  I  will  be  merciful  enough  not  to  disclose. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  Helen  Bums  is  as  exact  a  transcript 
of  Maria  Bronte  as  Charlotte's  wonderful  power  of  repro- 
ducing character  could  give.     Her  heart,  to  the  latest  day  on 
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wbioli  ve  met,  still  beat  with  anayailiDg  indignation  at  the 
worrjing  and  the  cruelty  to  which  her  gentle,  patient,  dying 
Bister  had  been  subjected  by  this  woman.  Not  a  word  of 
that  part  of  ^'  Jane  Eyre  "  but  is  a  literal  repetition  of  scener 
between  -the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Those  who  had  beep 
pupils  at  the  same  time  knew  who  must  have  mritten  the 
book,  from  the  force  with  which  Helen  Burns'  sufferings 
are  described.  They  had,  before  that,  recognized  the  de- 
scription of  the  sweet  dignity  and  .benevolence  of  Miss  Tem- 
ple as  only  a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  one  whoui  all  that 
knew  her  appear  to  hold  in  honour ;  but  when  Miss  Scatcherd 
was  held  up  to  opprobrium  they  also  recognized  in  the  writer 
of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  an  unconsciously  avenging  sister  of  the 
sufferer. 

One  of  tbese  fellow-pupils  of  Charlotte  and  Maria 
Bronte's,  among  other  statements  even  worse,  gives  me  the 
following : — The  dormitory  in  which  Maria  slept  was  a  long 
room,  holding  a  row  of  narrow  little  beds  on  each  side,  occu- 
pied by  the  pupils ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  dormitory  thei  4 
was  a  small  bed-chamber  opening  out  of  it,  appropriated  tc 
the  use  of  Miss  Scatcherd.  Marians  bed  stood  nearest  to  thi 
door  of  this  room.  One  morning,  after  she  had  become  sc 
BtrioiLsly  unwell  as  to  have  had  a  blister  applied  to  her  side 
(the  sore  from  which  was  not  perfectly  healed),  when  tb^ 
getting-up  bell  w<is  heard,  poor  Maria  moaned  out  that  shc 
was  so  ill,  so  very  ill,  she  wished  she  might  stop  in  bed  ;  and 
some  of  the  girls  urged  her  to  do  so,  and  said  they  would 
explain  it  all  to  Miss  Temple,  the  superintendent.  But  Misa 
Scatcherd  was  close  at  hand,  and  her  anger  would  have  to 
be  faced  before  Miss  Temple's  kind  thoughtfulness  could  in- 
terfere ;  so  the  sick  child  began  to  dress,  shivering  with  cold, 
as,  without  leaving  her  bed,  she  slowly  put  on  her  black 
worsted  stockings  over  her  thin  white  legs  (my  iDformant 
ipoko  as  if  she  saw  it  yet,  and  her  whole  face  flushed  oul 
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andying  indignation).  Just  then  Miss  Scatoherd  issned  from 
her  room,  and,  without  asking  for  a  word  of  explanation  from 
the  sick  and  frightened  girl,  she  took  her  by  the  arm,  on  the 
side  to  which  the  blister  had  been  applied,  and  by  one  vigor- 
ous movement  whirled  her  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor} 
abusing  her  all  the  time  for  dirty  and  untidy  habits.  There 
she  left  her.  My  informant  says,  Maria  hardly  spoke,  except 
to  beg  some  of  the  more  indignant  girls  to  be  calm ;  but,  in 
slow,  trembling  movements,  with  luany  a  pause,  she  went 
down  stairs  at  last, — and  was  punished  for  being  too  late. 

Any  one  may  fancy  how  such  an  event  ad  this  woold 
rankle  in  Charlotte's  mind.  I  only  wonder  that  she  did  not 
remonstrate  against  her  father's  decision  to  send  her  and 
Emily  back  to  Cowan's  Bridge,  after  Maria's  and  Elizabeth's 
deaths.  But  frequently  children  are  unconscious  of  the  effect 
which  some  of  their  simple  revelations  would  have  in  altering 
the  opinions  entertained  by  their,  friends  of  the  persons  placed 
around  them.  Besides,  Charlotte's  earnest  vigorous  mind 
saw,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  the  immense  importance  of 
education,  as  furnishing  her  with  tools  which  she  had  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  wield,  and  she  would  be  aware  that 
the  Cowan's  Bridge  education  was,  in  many  points,  the  best 
that  her  father  could  provide  for  her. 

Before  Maria  Bronte's  death,  that  low  fever  broke  out, 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  which  is  spoken  of  in  "  Jane  Eyre." 
Mr.  Wilson  was  extremely  alarmed  at  the  first  symptoms  of 
this ;  his  self-confidence  was  shaken ;  he  did  not  understand 
what  kind  of  illness  it  could  be,  that  made  the  girls  too  dull 
and  heavy  to  understand  remonstrances,  or  be  roused  by 
t«xt8  and  spiritual  exhortation;  but  caused  them  to  sink 
away  into  dull  stupor,  and  half-unconscious  listlessness.  He 
went  to  a  kind  motherly  woman,  who  had  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  school — as  laundress,  I  believe — and  asked  her 
io  come  %nd  tell  him  what  WP9  the  mattei  vriih  them.     She 
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Bade  herself  ready,  and  drove  with  him  in  his  gig.  When 
she  entered  the  school-room,  she  saw  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
girls  lying  about;  some  resting  their  aching  heads  on  the 
table,  others  on  the  gronnd ;  all  heavy-eyed,  flushed,  indif- 
ferent, and  weary,  with  pains  in  every  limb.  Some  peculiar 
odour,  she  says,  made  her  recognise  that  they  were  sickening 
for  "  the  fever ; "  and  she  told  Mr.  Wilson  so,  and  that  she 
eould  not  stay  there  for  foar  of  conveying  the  infection  to 
her  own  children;  but  he  half  commanded,  and  half  on- 
treated  her  to  remain  and  nurse  them ;  and  finally  mounted 
his  gig  and  drove  away,  while  she  was  still  urging  that  she 
must  return  to  her  own  house,  and  to  her  domestic  duties, 
for  which  she  had  provided  no  substitute.  However,  when 
she  was  left  in  this  unceremonious  manner,  she  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  a  most  efficient  nurse  she  proved, 
although,  as  she  says,  it  was  a  dreary  time.  Mr.  Wilson 
supplied  every  thing  ordered  by  the  doctors  of  the  best 
quality,  and  in  the  most  liberal  manner ;  he  even  sent  for 
additional  advice,  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother-in-law,  i, 
very  clever  medical  man  in  Kirby,  with  whom  he  had  not 
been  on  good  terms  for  some  time  previously ;  and  it  was 
ibis  doctor  who  tasted  and  condemned  the  daily  food  of  the 
girls  by  the  expressive  action  of  spitting  out  a  portion  which 
he  had  taken  in  order  to  taste  it.  About  forty  of  the  girls 
suffered  from  this  fever,  but  none  of  them  died  at  Cowan's 
Bridge,  though  one  died  at  her  own  home,  sinking  under  the 
state  of  health  which  followed  it.  None  of  the  Bronte^s  had 
the  fever.  But  the  same  causes,  which  affected  the  health 
of  the  other  pupils  through  typhus,  told  more  slowly,  but  not 
less  surely,  upon  their  constitutions.  The  principal  of  these 
causes  was  the  food. 

The  bad  management  of  the  cook  was  chiefly  to  be 
ilamed  for  this;  she  was  dismissed,  and  the  woman  who  had 
seep  forced  against  her  will  to  serve  as  head  nurse,  took  the 
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place  of  housekeeper;  and  benoeforward  the  food  was  so  well 
prepared  that  no  one  conld  ever  reasonably  complain  of  it. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  new  institution,  com- 
prising domestic  and  educational  arrangements  for  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,  should  work  quite  smoothly  at  the  beginning, 
and  all  this  occurred  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  estab- 
lishment. But  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  had  the  unlucky 
gift  of  irritating  e?en  those  to  whom  he  meant  kindly,  and 
for  whom  he  was  making  perpetual  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money,  by  never  showing  any  respect  for  their  independence 
of  opinion  and  action.  He  had,  too,  so  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  to  imagine  that,  by  constantly  reminding 
the  girls  of  their  dependent  position,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  receiving  their  education  from  the  charity  of  others,  he 
oould  make  them  lowly  and  humble.  Some  of  the  more  sen^ 
sltive  felt  this  treatment  bitterly,  and  instead  of  being  as 
grateful  as  they  should  have  been  for  the  real  benefits  they 
were  obtaining,  their  mortified  pride  rose  up  from  its  fall  a 
hundred-fold  more  strong.  Painful  impressions  sink  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  delicate  and  sickly  children.  What  the 
healthy  suffer  from  but  momentarily,  and  then  forget,  those 
who  are  ailing  brood  over  involuntarily,  and  remember  long 
— ^perhaps  with  no  resentment,  but  simply  as  a  piece  of  suffer* 
ing  that  has  been  stamped  into  their  very  life.  The  pictures, 
ideas,  and  conceptions  of  character  received  into  the  mind  of 
the  child  of  eight  years  old,  were  destined  to  be  reproduced 
in  fiery  words  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  She  saw 
only  one  side,  and  that  the  unfavourable  side  of  Mr.  Wilson 
but  many  of  those  who  knew  him,  assure  me  of  the  wonderful 
fidelity  with  which  his  disagreeable  qualities,  his  spiritual 
pride,  his  love  of  power,  his  ignorance  of  human  nature  and 
consequent  want  of  tenderness  are  represented ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  regret  that  the  delineation  of  these  should 
have  obliterated,  as  it  were,  nearly  all  that  was  noble  and 
eouscientious. 
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The  recollections  left  of  the  faur  Bronte  sisters  at  thid 
period  of  their  lives,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  associated 
with  them,  are  not  very  distinct.  Wild,  strong  hearts,  and 
powerful  minds,  were  bidden  under  an  enforced  propriety 
and  regularity  of  demeanour  and  expression,  just  as  their 
bees  had  been  concealed  by  their  father,  under  his  stiff, 
unchanging  mask.  Maria  was  delicate,  unusually  clever  and 
thoughtful  for  her  age,  gentle,  and  untidy.  Of  her  frequent 
disgi'ace  from  this  last  fault— of  her  suffering^j,  so  patiently 
borne — I  have  already  spoken.  The  only  glimpse  we  get  of 
Elizabeth,  through  the  few  years  of  her  short  life,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Miss  "  Temple.*' 
"The  second,  Elizabeth,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  of 
whom  I  have  a  vivid  recollection,  from  her  meeting  with  a 
somewhat  alarming  accident,  in  consequence  of  which  I  had 
her  for  some  days  and  nights  in  my  bed-room,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  greater  quiet,  but  that  I  might  watch  over  her 
myself.  Her  head  was  severely  cut,  but  she  bore  all  the 
consequent  suffering  with  exemplary  patience,  and  by  it  won 
much  upon  my  esteem.  Of  the  two  younger  ones  (if  two 
there  were)  I  have  very  slight  recollections,  save  that  one,  a 
darling  child,  under  five  years  of  age,  was  quite  the  pet 
nursling  of  the  school."  This  last  would  be  Emily.  Char- 
lotte was  considered  the  most  talkative  of  the  sisters — a 
*  bright,  clever  little  child."  Her  great  friend  was  a  certain 
"  Mellany  Hane"  (so  Mr.  Bronte  spells  the  name),  a  West 
Indian,  whose  brother  paid  for  her  schooling,  and  who  had 
no  remarkable  talent  except  for  music,  which  her  brother's 
circumstances  forbade  her  to  cultivate.  She  was  "  a  hungry, 
good-natured,  ordinary  girl;"  older  than  Charlotte,  and  ever 
ready  to  protect  her  from  any  petty  tyranny  or  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  elder  girls.  Charlotte  always 
remembered  her  with  affection  and  gratitude. 

I  have  quoted   the   word  "bright"  in  the  account  of 
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Charlotte.  I  suspect  that  this  year  of  1825  was  the  last 
time  it  could  ever  be  applied  to  her.  In  this  spring,  Maria 
became  so  rapidly  worse  that  Mr.  Bronte  was  sent  for.  He 
had  not  previously  been  aware  of  her  illness,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  her  was  a  terrible  shock  to  him.  He 
took  her  home  by  the  Leeds  coach,  the  girls  crowding  out 
into  the  road  to  follow  her  with  their  eyes  over  the  bridge 
past  the  cottages,  and  then  out  of  sight  for  ever.  She  died 
a  very  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  home.  Perhaps  the 
news  of  her  death,  falling  suddenly  into  the  life  of  which  her 
patient  existence  had  formed  a  part,  only  a  little  week  or  so 
before,  made  those  who  remained  at  Cowan's  Bridge  look 
with  more  anxiety  on  Elizabeth's  symptoms,  which  also 
turned  out  to  be  consumptive.  She  was  sent  home  in  charge 
of  a  confidential  servant  of  the  establishment ;  and  she,  too, 
died  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year.  Charlotte  was  thus 
suddenly  called  into  the  responsibilities  of  eldest  sister  in  a 
motherless  family.  She  remembered  how  anxiously  her  dear 
sister  Maria  had  striven,  in  her  grave  earnest  way,  to  be  a 
tender  helper  and  a  counsellor  to  them  all ;  and  the  duties 
that  now  fell  upon  her  seemed  almost  like  a  legacy  from  the 
gentle  little  sufferer  so  lately  dead. 

Both  Charlotte  and  Emily  returned  to  school  after  the 
Midsummer  holidays  in  this  fatal  year.  But  before  the  next 
winter,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  advise  their  removal  from 
school,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  damp  situation  of  the  hoiue 
at  Cowan's  Bridge  did  not  suit  their  health. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

For  the  reason  just  stated,  the  little  girls  were  sent  home  in 
the  antomn  of  1825,  when  Charlotte  was  little  more  than 
nine  years  old. 

•  About  this  time,  an  elderly  woman  of  the  village  came  to 
live  as  a  servant  at  the  parsonage.  She  remained  there,  as 
a  member  of  the  household,  for  thirty  years  ;  and  from  the 
(ength  of  her  faithful  service,  and  the  attachment  and  respect 
which  she  inspired,  is  deserving  of  mention.  Tabby  was  a 
thorough  specimen  of  a  Yorkshire  woman  of  her  class,  in 
dialect,  in  appearance,  and  in  character.  She  abounded  in 
strong  practical  sense  and  shrewdness.  Her  words  were  far 
from  flattery ;  but  she  would  spare  no  deeds  in  the  cause  of 
those  whom  she  kindly  regarded.  She  ruled  the  children 
pretty  sharply ;  and  yet  never  grudged  a  little  extra  trouble 
to  provide  them  with  such  small  treats  as  came  within  her 
power.  In  return,  she  claimed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
humble  friend ;  and  many  years  later,  Miss  Bronte  told  mo  she 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  as  Tabby  expected  to 
be  informed  of  all  the  family  concerns,  and  yet  had  grown  so 
deaf  that  what  was  repeated  to  her  became  known  to  who> 
ever  might  be  in  or  about  the  house.  To  obviate  this  pub> 
lication  of  what  it  might  be  desirable  to  keep  secret.  Miss 
Bronte  used  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk  on  the  solitary  moors; 
where,  when  both  were  seated  on  a  tuft  of  heather,  in  some 
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high  and  lonely  place,  she  could  acquaint  the  old  woman,  at 
leisure,  with  all  that  she  wanted  to  hear. 

Tabby  had  lived  in  Haworth  in  the  days  when  the  pack- 
horses  went  through  once  a  week,  with  their  tinkling  bella 
and  gay  worsted  adornment,  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
country  from  Keighley  over  the  hills  to  Colne  and  Burnley. 
What  is  more,  she  had  known  the  "  bottom,"  or  valley,  in 
those  primitive  days  when  the  fairies  frequented  the  margin 
of  the  ''beck"  on  moonlight  nights,  and  had  known  folk 
who  had  seen  them.  But  that  was  when  there  were  no  mills 
in  the  valleys ;  and  when  all  the  wool-spinuing  was  done  by 
hand  in  the  farm-houses  round.  '*  It  wur  the  factories  as 
had  driven  'em  away,"  she  said.  No  doubt  she  had  many  a 
tale  to  tell  of  by- gone  days  of  the  country  side;  old  ways  of 
living,  former  inhabitants,  decayed  gentry,  who  had  melted 
away,  and  whose  places  knew  them  no  more ;  family  trage- 
dies,  and  dark  superstitious  dooms;  and  in  telling  these 
things  without  the  least  consciousness  that  there  might  erer 
be  anything  requiring  to  be  softened  down,  would  give  at  full 
length  the  bare  and  simple  details. 

Miss  Branwell  instructed  the  children  at  regular  hours  in 
all  she  could  teach,  making  her  bed-chamber  into  their  school* 
room.  Their  father  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  them  any 
public  news  in  which  he  felt  an  interest ;  and  from  the  opin* 
ions  of  his  strong  and  independent  mind  they  would  gather 
much  food  for  thought ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave 
them  any  direct  instruction.  Charlotte's  deep  thoughtful 
spirit  appears  to  have  felt  almost  painfully  the  tender  re- 
sponsibility which  rested  upon  her  with  reference  to  her  re* 
maining  sisters.  She  was  only  eighteen  months  older  than 
Emily ;  but  Emily  and  Anne  were  simply  companions  and 
playmates,  while  Charlotte  was  motherly  friend  and  guardian 
to  both ;  and  this  loving  assumption  of  duties  beyond  h^ 
years,  made  her  feel  considerably  older  than  she  really  was 
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PATBIOK  BBANWELL  HROIfTE.  6^ 

Patrick  Branwell,  their  only  brother,  mta  a  boy  of  re- 
markable promise,  and,  in  some  ways,  of  eztraordlDary  pre« 
eocity  of  talent.  Mr.  Bronte's  friends  advised  him  to  send 
his  son  to  school ;  bnt,  remembering  both  the  strength  of 
will  of  his  own  youth  and  his  mode  of  employing  it,  he  be- 
lieved that  Patrick  was  better  at  home,  and  that  he  himself 
could  teach  him  well,  as  he  had  taught  others  before.  So 
Patrick,  or  as  his  family  called  him.  Bran  well,  remained  at 
Haworth,  working  hard  for  some  hours  a  day  with  his  father; 
:but,  when  the  time  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  with  his  pa- 
rochial duties,  the  boy  was  thrown  into  chance  companionship 
with  the  lads  of  the  village — ^for  youth  will  to  youth,  and  ^ 
boys  will  to  boys.  '^ 

Stilly  he  was  associated  in  many  of  his  sisters'  plays  and 
amusements.  These  were  mostly  of  a  sedentary  and  iutel- 
lectual  nature,  I  have  had  a  curious  packet  confided  to  me, 
eontaining  an  immense  amount  of  manuscript,  in  an  inconceiv- 
ably small  space ;  tales,  dramas,  poems,  romances,  written  prin- 
cipally by  Charlotte,  in  a  hand  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decipher  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  No  descrip- 
tion will  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  writing  as  the  annexed  fac-simile  of  a  page. 

Among  these  papers  there  is  a  list  of  her  works,  which  I 
copy,  as  a  curious  proof  how  early  the  rage  for  literary  com- 
position had  seized  upon  her : — 

CATALOGUE   OF    MY   BOOKS,    WITH     THE     PERIOD   OF    THEIR    COM- 
PLETION  UP  TO  AUGUST  3rd,   1830. 

Two  romantic  tales  in  one  volume ;  viz.,  The  Twelve 
Adventurers  and  the  Adventures  in  Ireland,  April  2nd, 
1829. 

The  Search  after  Happiness,  a  Tale,  Aug.  1st,  1829. 

Leisure  Hours,  a  Tale,  and  two  Fragments,  July  Ctn, 
1829. 
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The  Adventures  of  Edward  de  Crack,  a  Tale,  Feb.  2ndf 
1830. 

The  Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembert,  a  Tale,  May  26th, 
1830. 

An  interesting  Incident  in  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Persons  of  the  Age,  a  Tale,  June  10th,  1830. 

Tales  of  the  Islanders,  in  four  volumes.  Contents  of 
the  1st  Vol. : — 1.  An  Account  of  their  Origin ;  2.  A  De- 
scription of  Vision  Island ;  3.  Batten's  Attempt ;  4.  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley  and  the  Marquis  of  Douro  s  Adventure ; 
completed  June  31st,  1829.  2nd  Vol :— 1.  The  School- 
rebellion ;  2.  The  strange  Incident  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Life ;  3.  Tale  to  his  Sons ;  4.  The  Marquis  of  Douro 
and  Lord  Charles  Welleslej's  Tale  to  his  little  King  and 
Queens;  completed  Dec.  2nd,  1829.  3rd  Vol.: — 1.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Adventure  in  the  Cavern;  2.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  little  King's  and  Queen's  visit 
to  the  Horse-Guards ;  completed  May  8th,  1830.  4th 
Vol. : — 1.  The  three  old  Washerwomen  of  Strathfieldsaye ; 

2.  Lord  C.  Wellesley's  Tale  to  his  Brother ;  completed  July 
30th,  1830.' 

Characters  of  Great  Men  of  the  Present  Age,  Dec.  17th, 
1829. 

The  Young  Men's  Magazines,  in  Six  Numbers,  from 
August  to  December,  the  latter  months'  double  number, 
completed  December  the  12th,  1829.  General  index  to 
their  contents : — 1.  A  True  Story ;  2.  Causes  of  the  War ; 

3.  A  Song ;  4.  Conversations ;  6.  A  True  Story  continued : 
6.  The  Spirit  of  Cawdor;  7.  Interior  of  a  Pothouse,  a 
Poem ;  8.  The  Glass  Town,  a  Song ;  9.  The  Silver  Cup,  a 
Tale;  10.  The  Table  and  Vase  in  the  Desert,  a  Song;  11. 
Conversations;  12.  Scene  on  the  Great  Bridge;  13.  Song 
of  the  Ancient  Britons ;  14.  Scene  in  my  Tun,  a  Tale ;  15. 
An  American  Tale ;  16.  Lines  written  on  seeing  the  Garden 
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of  a  Genius;  17.  The  Lay  of  the  Glass  Town;  18.  The 
Swiss  Artist,  a  Tale;  19.  Lines  on  the  transfer  of  thig 
Magazine ;  20.  On  the  Same,  by  a  different  hand  ;  21. 
Chief  Geni  in  Council ;  22.  Harvest  in  Spain ;  23.  The 
Swiss  Artist  continued  ;  24.  Conversations. 

The  Poetaster,  a  Drama,  in  2  volumes,  July  12th,  1830. 

A  Book  of  Rhymes,  finished  December  17th,  1829; 
Contents  : — 1.  The  Beauty  of  Nature ;  2.  A  Short  Poem ; 

3.  Meditations  while  Journeying  in  a  Canadian  Forest ;  4. 
A  Song  of  an  Exile  ;  5.  On  Seeing  the  Ruins  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel ;  6.  A  Thing  of  14  lines  ;  7.  Lines  written  on  the 
Bank  of  a  River  one  fine  Summer  Evening ;  8.  Spring,  a 
Song ;  9.  Autumn,  a  Song. 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  finished  May  30th,  1830.  Con- 
tents : — 1.  The  Churchyard ;  2.  Descriptions  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Palace  on  the  Pleasant  Banks  of  the  Lusiva ; 
this  article  is  a  small  prose  tale  or  incident ;  3.  Pleasure ; 

4.  Lines  written  on  the  Summit  of  a  high  Mountain  of  the 
North  of  England;  6.  Winter;  6.  Two  Fragments,  namely, 
Ist,  The  Vision  ;  2nd,  A  Short  untitled  Poem ;  The  Even- 
ing Walk,  a  Poem,  June  23rd,  1830. 

Making  in  the  whole  twenty-two  volumes. 

C.  Bronte,  August  3,  1830. 

As  each  volume  contains  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pages, 
and  the  size  of  the  page  lithographed  is  rather  less  than  the 
average,  the  amount  of  the  whole  seems  very  great,  if  wo 
remember  that  it  was  all  written  in  about  fifteen  months. 
So  much  for  the  quantity;  the  quality  strikes  me  as  of 
singular  merit  for  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Both  as  a 
specimen  of  her  prose  style  at  this  time,  and  also  as  ro-«'<^aliug 
something  of  the  quiet  domestic  life  led  by  these  children,  I 
take  an  extract  from  the  introduction  to  "  Tales  of  the  Isl- 
tnders,"  the  title  of  one  of  their  "  Little  Magazines : "— 
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'' June  the  Blst,  1^29. 
"  The  play  of  the  *  Islanders '  was  formed  in  December, 
1827,  in  the  following  manner.     One  night,  about  the  time 
when  the  cold  sleet  and  stormy  fogs  of  November  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  snow-storms,  and  high  piercing  night-winds  of 
confirmed  winter,  we  were  all  sitting  round  the  warm  blazing 
kitchen  fire,  having  just  concluded  a  quarrel  with  Tabby 
concerning  the  propriety  of  lighting  a  candle,  from  which 
she  came  off  victorious,  no  candle  having  been  produced. 
A  long  pause  succeeded,  which  was  at  last  broken  by  Bran- 
well  saying,  in  a  lazy  manner,  *  I  don't  know  what  to  do.' 
This  was  echoedNby  Emily  and  Anne. 
"  Tahhy,     *  Wha  ya  may  go  t'  bed.' 
^^Branwell.     *  I'd  rather  do  any  thing  than  that.' 
"  Charlotte.     '  Why  are  you  so  glum  to-night,  Tabby  t 
Oh  !  suppose  we  had  each  an  island  of  our  own.' 

"  BranweU.     '  If  we  had  I  would  choose  the  Island  of 
Man.' 

"  Charlotte.  '  And  I  would  choose  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 
"  Emily.  *  The  Isle  of  Arran  for  me.' 
"  Anne.  *  And  mine  should  be  Guernsey.' 
**  We  then  chose  who  should  be  chief  men  in  our  islandts. 
Branwell  chose  John  Bull,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Leigh  Hunt ; 
Emily,  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Johnny  Lockhart ;  Anne, 
Michael  Sadler,  Lord  Bentinck,  Sir  Henry  Halford.  I  chose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  two  sons,  Christopher  North  and 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Abernethy.  Here  our  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the,  to  us,  dismal  sound  of  the  clock  striking 
seven,  and  we  were  summoned  off  to  bed.  The  next  day  we 
added  many  others  to  our  list  of  men,  till  we  got  almost  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom.  After  this,  for  a  long  time, 
nothing  worth  noticing  occurred.  In  June,  1828,  we  erected 
a  school  on  a  fictitious  island,  which  was  to  contain  1,000 
ehildrcu.     The  manner  of  the  building  was  as  follows.     The 
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Island  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  certainly  ap- 
peared more  like  the  work  of  enchantment  than  any  thing 
real,"  &c. 

Two  or  three  things  strike  me  much  in  this  fi'agment ; 
one  is  the  graphic  vividness  with  which  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  hour  of  the  evening,  the  feeling  of  cold  and  darknesf 
outside,  the  sound  of  the  night-winds  sweeping  over  th 
desolate  snow-covered  moors,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  last  shaking  the  very  door  of  the  room  where  they  were 
sitting — for  it  opened  out  directly  on  that  hleak,  wide  ex- 
panse— is  contrasted  with  the  glow,  and  busy  brightness  of 
the  cheerful  kitchen  where  these  remarkable  children  are 
grouped.  Tabby  moves  about  in  her  quaint  country-dress, 
A-ugal,  peremptory,  prone  to  find  fault  pretty  sharply,  yet 
4llowing  no  one  else  to  blame  her  children,  we  may  feel  sure 
A.nother  noticeable  fact  is  the  intelligent  partisanship  with 
j^hich  they  choose  their  great  men,  who  are  almost  all  stanch 
Tories  of  the  time.  Moreover,  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  local  heroes ;  their  range  of  choice  has  been  widened 
by  hearing  much  of  what  is  not  usually  considered  to  interest 
children.  Little  Anne,  aged  scarcely  eight,  picks  out  the 
politicians  of  the  day  for  her  chief  men. 

There  is  another  scrap  of  paper,  in  this  all  but  illegible 
handwriting,  written  about  this  time,  and  which  gives  some 
idea  of  the  sources  of  their  opinions. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR  1829. 

"  Once  Papa  lent  my  sister  Maria  a  book.  It  was  an 
old  geography-book  ;  she  wrote  on  its  blank  leaf,  *  Papa  lent 
me  this  book.'  This  book  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old;  it  is  at  this  moment  lying  before  me.  While  I  write 
this  I  am  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Parsonage,  Haworth  ;  Tabby, 
the  servant,  is  washing  up  the  breakfast-things  and  Anne, 

VOL.    I.- 
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tnj  youngest  sister  (Maria  was  my  eldest),  is  kneeling  on  a 
chair y  looking  at  some  cakes  which  Tabby  has  been  baking 
for  us.  Emily  is  in  the  parlor,  brushing  the  carpet.  Papa 
and  Branwell  are  gone  to  Keighley.  Aunt  is  up-stairs  in 
her  room,  and  I  am  sitting  by  the  table  writing  this  in  the 
kitchen.  Keighley  is  a  small  town  four  miles  from  here, 
l^apa  and  Branwell  are  gone  for  the  newspaper,  the  '  Leeds 
Intelligencer,'  a  most  excellent  Tory  newspaper,  edited  by 
Mr.  Wood,  and  the  proprietor,  Mr  Henneman.  We  take 
two  and  see  three  newspapers  a  week.  We  take  the  *  Leeds 
Intelligencer,'  Tory,  and  the  *  Leeds  Mercury,'  Whig,  edited 
by  Mr.  Baines,  and  his  brother,  son-in-law,  and  his  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Talbot.  We  see  the  *  John  Bull ; '  it  is  a  high 
Tory,  very  violent.  Mr.  Driver  lends  us  it,  as  likewise 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  the  most  able  periodical  there  is. 
The  Editor  is  Mr.  Christopher  North,  an  old  man  seventy- 
four  years  of  age ;  the  Ist  of  April  is  his  birth-day ;  his  com- 
pany are  Timothy  Tickler,  Morgan  O'Doherty,  Macrabin 
Mordecai,  Mullion,  Warnell,  and  James  Hogg,  a  man  of 
most  extraordinary  genius,  a  Scottish  shepherd.  Our  playd 
were  established :  *  Young  Men,'  June,  1826 ;  Our  Fellows,' 
July,  1827 ;  *  Islanders,'  December,  1827.  These  are  our 
three  great  plays,  that  are  not  kept  secret.  Emily's  and  my 
best  plays  were  established  the  1st  of  December,  1827 ;  the 
others  March,  1828.  Best  plays  mean  secret  plays,  they 
are  very  nice  ones.  All  our  plays  are  very  strange  ones. 
Their  nature  I  need  not  write  on  paper,  for  I  think  I  shall 
always  remember  them.  The  '  Young  Men's'  play  took  its 
rise  from  some  wooden  soldiers  Branwell  had;  *  Our  Felloes' 
from  *-^sop's  Fables ' ;  and  the  *  Islanders '  from  several 
events  which  happened.  I  will  sketch  out  the  origin  of  our 
plays  more  explicitly  if  I  can.  First,  *  Young  Men.'  Papa 
Drought  Branwell  some  wooden  soldiers  at  Leeds;  when 
Papa  came  home  it  was  night,  and  we  were  in  bed,  so  nezi 
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moruiDg  Branwell  came  to*our  door  with  a  box  of  soldiera 
Emily  and  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  I  snatched  up  one  and 
exclaimed,  *  This  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I  This  shall  be 
the  Duke  ! '  When  I  had  said  this  Emilj  likewise  took  one 
up  and  said  it  should  be  hers ;  when  Anne  came  down,  she 
said  one  should  be  hers.  Mine  was  the  prettiest  of  the 
whole,  and  the  tallest,  and  the  most  perfect  in  every  part. 
Emily's  was  a  grave  looking  fellow,  and  we  called  him 
*  Gravey.'  Anne's  was  a  queer  little  thing,  much  like  her- 
self, and  we  called  him  '  Waiting-boy.'  Branwell  chose  his, 
and  called  him  ^  Buonaparte.' " 

The  foregoing  extract  shows  something  of  the  kind  of 
reading  in  which  the  little  Brontes  were  interested;  but 
their  desire  for  knowledge  must  have  been  excited  in  many 
directions,  for  I  find  a  '^  list  of  painters  whose  works  I  wish 
to  see,"  drawn  up  by  Charlotte  Bronte  when  she  was  scarce^ 
ly  thirteen  : — 

**  Guido  Reni,  Julio  Romano,  Titian,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Coreggio,  Annibal  Carracci,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  Carlo  Cignani,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Bartolomeo 
Ramerghi." 

Here  is  this  little  girl,  in  a  remote  Yorkshire  parsonage, 
who  has  probably  never  seen  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a 
painting  in  her  life,  studyicg  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  the  great  old  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  whose  works 
she  longs  to  see  sometime,  in  the  dim  future  that  lies  before 
her !  There  is  a  paper  remaining  which  contains  minute 
studies  of,  and  criticisms  upon,  the  engravings  in  "  Friends- 
ship's  Offering  for  1829 ;  "  showing  how  she  had  early  form- 
ed those  habits  of  close  observation,  and  patient  analysis  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  served  so  well  in  after-life  as  hand- 
maids to  her  genius. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Bronte  made  his  children  sympa- 
ihise  with  him  in  his  great  interest  in  poL  Ic£,  must  hay« 
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done  much  to  lifb  them  ahove  the  chances  of  their  minds  be 
ing  limited  or  tainted  hj  petty  local  gossip.  I  take  the  onl^ 
other  remaining  personal  fragment  out  of  "  Tales  of  the  Isl- 
anders ; ''  it  is  a  sort  of  apology,  contained  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  volume,  for  their  not  having  heen  contin 
ned  before ;  the  writers  had  been  for  a  long  time  too  busy 
and  lately  too  much  absorbed  in  politics. 

"  Parliament  was  opened,  and  the  great  Catholic  ques* 
tion  was  brought  forward,  and  the  Duke's  measures  were  dis- 
closed, and  all  was  slander,  violence,  party-spirit,  and  con- 
fusion.  Oh,  those  six  months,  from  the  time  of  the  King's 
speech  to  the  end !  Nobody  could  write,  think,  or  speak  on 
any  subject  but  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Mr.  Peel.  I  remember  the  day  when  the  In- 
telligence Extraordinary  came  with  Mr.  Peel's  speech  in  it, 
containing  the  terms  on  which  the  Catholics  were  to  be  let 
in !  With  what  eagerness  papa  tore  oflf  the  cover,  and  how 
we  all  gathered  round  him,  and  with  what  breathless  anxiety 
we  listened,  as  one  by  one  they  were  disclosed,  and  explain- 
ed, and  argued  upon  so  ably  and  so  well ;  and  then  when  it 
was  all  out,  how  aunt  said  that  she  thought  it  was  excellent, 
and  that  the  Catholics  could  do  no  harm  with  such  good  se* 
curity.  I  remember  also  the  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would 
pass  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  prophecies  that  it  would 
not;  and  when  the  paper  came  which  was  to  decide  the 
question,  the  anxiety  was  almost  dreadful  with  which  we 
listened  to  the  whole  affair :  the  cpening  of  the  doors ;  the 
hush ;  the  royal  dukes  in  their  robes,  and  the  great  duke  in 
green  sash  and  waistcoat ;  the  rising  of  all  the  peeresses 
when  he  rose ;  the  reading  of  his  speech — ^papa  saying  that 
Lie  words  were  like  precious  gold ;  and  lastly,  the  majority 
of  one  to  four  (sic)  in  favor  of  the  Bill.  But  this  is  a  di« 
gression."     &c.  &c. 

This  must  have  been  written  when  she  was  between  thii^ 
teen  and  fourteen. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  know 
wLat  was  the  character  of  her  pnrelj  imaginative  writing  at 
this  period.  While  her  description  of  any  real  occurrence 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  homely,  graphic,  and  forcible,  when  she 
gives  way  to  her  powers  of  creation,  her  fancy  and  her  lan- 
guage alike  run  riot,  sometimes  to  the  very  borders  of  appa- 
rent delirium.  Of  this  wild  weird  writiug,  a  single  example 
will  suffice.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  **  Little 
Magazines.'* 

Sir, — It  is  well  known  that  the  Genii  have  declared  that 
unless  they  perform  certain  arduous  duties  every  year,  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  all  the  worlds  in  the  jGirmament  will  be 
burnt  up,  and  gathered  together  in  one  mighty  globe,  which 
will  roll  in  solitary  grandeur  through  the  vast  wilderness  of 
space,  inhabited  only  by  the  four  high  princes  of  the  Genii, 
till  time  shall  be  succeeded  by  Eternity ;  and  the  impudence 
of  this  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  another  of  their  asser- 
tions, namely,  *  that  by  their  magic  might  they  can  reduce 
the  world  to  a  desert,  the  purest  waters  to  streams  of  livid 
pobon,  and  the  clearest  lakes  to  stagnant  waters,  the  pesti- 
lential vapours  of  which  shall  slay  all  living  creatures,  except 
the  blood-thirsty  beast  of  the  forest,  and  the  ravenous  bird  of 
the  rock.  But  that  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  palace 
of  the  Chief  Gcni  sball  rise  sparkling  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  horrible  howl  of  their  war  cry  shall  spread  over  the  land 
at  morning,  at  noontide  and  night ;  but  that  they  shall  have 
their  annual  feast  over  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  shall 
yearly  rejoice  with  the  joy  of  victors.  I  think,  sir,  that  the 
horrible  wickedness  of  this  needs  no  remark,  and  therefore  I 
baste  to  subscribe  myself,  &c. 
"JiiZy  14,  1829." 

It  IB  not  unlikely  that  the  foregoing  letter  may  have  had 
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Bome  allegorical  or  political  reference,  invisible  to  onr  ejea^ 
but  very  clear  to  the  bright  little  minds  for  whom  it  wai 
intended.  Politics  were  evidently  their  grand  interest ;  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  their  demi-god.  All  that  related  to  him 
belonged  to  the  heroic  age.  Did  Charlotte  want  a  knight 
errant,  or  a  devoted  lover,  the  Marquis  Douro,  or  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley,  came  ready  to  her  hand.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  her  prose  writings  at  this  time  in  which  they  are 
not  the  principal  personages,  and  in  which  their  '^  august 
father  "  does  not  appear  as  a  sort  of  Jupiter  Tnnans,  or  Deufi 
ex  Machina. 

As  one  evidence  how  Wellesley  haunted  her  imagination, 
I  copy  out  a  few  of  the  titles  to  her  papers  in  the  varioos 
magazines. 

"  Liffey  Castle,"  a  Tale  by  Lord  C.  Wellesley. 

"  Lines  to  the  River  Aragua,"  by  the  Marquis  of  Douro. 

"  An  Extraordinary  Dream,"  by  Lord  C.  Wellesley. 

"  The  Green  Dwarf,  a  Tale  of  the  Perfect  Tense,"  by  the 
Lord  Charles  Albert  Florian  Wellesley. 

"  Strange  Events,"  by  Lord  C.  A.  F.  Wellesley. 

Life  in  an  isolated  village,  or  a  lonely  country  house,  pre- 
sents m&ny  little  occurrences  which  sink  into  the  mind  of 
childhood,  there  to  be  brooded  over.  No  other  event  may 
have  happened,  or  be  likely  to  happen,  for  days,  to  push  this 
aside,  before  it  has  assumed  a  vague  and  mysterious  import- 
ance. Thus,  children  leading  a  secluded  life  are  often 
thoughtful  and  dreamy :  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
the  world  without — the  unusual  sights  of  earth  and  sky — the 
accidental  meetiDgs  with  strange  faces  and  figures — (rare 
occurrences  in  those  out-of-the-way  places) — are  sometimes 
magnified  by  them  into  things  so  deeply  significant  as  to 
be  almost  supernatural  This  peculiarity  I  perceive  very 
strongly  in  Charlotte's  writings  at  this  time.  Indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  no  peculiarity.     It  has  been  common 
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to  all,  from  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  the  '' lonely  herdsman 
stretched  on  the  green  sward  through  half  a  summer's  day  " 
— the  solitary  monk — to  all  whose  impressions  from  without 
have  had  time  to  grow  and  vivify  in  the  imagination,  till  they 
have  been  received  as  actual  personifications,  or  supernatural 
Tisions,  to  doubt  which  would  be  blasphemy. 

To  counterbalance  this  tendency  in  Charlotte,  was  th 
gtrong  common  sense  natural  to  her,  and  daily  called  into 
exercise  by  the  requirements  of  her  practical  life.  Her  duties 
were  not  merely  to  learn  her  lessons,  to  read  a  certain  quan- 
tity, to  gain  certain  ideas :  she  had,  besides,  to  brush  rooms, 
to  run  errands,  to  help  the  simpler  forms  of  cooking,  to  be  by 
turns  play-fellow  and  monitress  to  her  younger  sisters  and 
brothers,  to  make  and  to  mend,  and  to  study  economy  under 
her  careful  aunt  Thus  we  see  that,  while  her  imagination 
received  powerful  impressions,  her  excellent  understanding 
had  full  power  to  rectify  them  before  her  fancies  became 
realities.  On  a  scrap  of  paper,  she  has  written  down  the 
following  relation : — 

"  June  22,  1830,  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
Haworth,  near  Bradford. 

"  The  following  strange  occurrence  happened  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1830  : — At  that  time  papa  was  very  ill,  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  so  weak  that  he  could  not  rise  without  assist- 
ance. Tabby  and  I  were  alone  in  the  kitchen,  about  half- 
past  nine,  ante  meridian.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door;  Tabby  rose  and  opened  it.  An  old  man  appeared 
ftanding  without,  who  accosted  her  thus: — 

'  Old  Man. — *  Does  the  parson  live  here  ?* 

"  Tabby  —'  Yes  ' 

"  Old  Man. — '  I  wish  to  see  him. 

**  Tabby.— ^  He  is  poorly  in  bed.' 
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"  Old  Man. — *  I  have  a  message  for  him  * 

"  Tahhy,—'  Who  from  ?' 

"  Old  Man.—'  From  the  Lord." 

"  Tahhy.—'  Who  ?' 

**  Old  Man. — *  The  Lord.  He  desires  me  to  say  that 
(he])ridegropm  is  comiDg,  and  that  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
him ;  that  the  cords  are  about  to  be  loosed,  and  the  goldeu 
bowl  broken ;  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain.' 

"  Here  he  concluded  his  discourse,  and  abruptly  went 
his  way.  As  Tabby  closed  the  door,  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
him.  Her  reply  was,  that  she  had  never  seen  him  before, 
nor  any  one  like  him.  Though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he 
was  some  fanatical  enthusiast,  well  meaning,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  true  piety ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  weeping  at 
his  words,  spoken  so  unexpectedly,  at  that  particular  pe- 
riod." 

Though  the  date  of  the  following  poem  is  a  little  uncer- 
tain, it  may  be  most  convenient  to  introduce  it  here.  It 
must  have  been  written  before  1833,  but  how  much  earlier 
there  are  no  means  of  determining.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen 
of  the  remarkable  poetical  talent  shown  in  the  various  dimi- 
nutive writings  of  this  time ;  at  least,  in  all  of  them  which 
I  have  been  able  to  read. 

THE  WOUNDED  STAG. 

Passing  amid  the  deepest  shade 

Of  the  wood's  sombre  heart, 
Last  night  I  saw  a  wounded  deer 

Laid  lonely  and  apart. 

Such  light  as  pierced  the  crowded  boughs 

(Light  scattered,  scant  and  dim,) 
Passed  through  the  fern  that  form'd  his  concb 

And  centred  full  on  him. 
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Fain  trembled  in  Ids  weary  limbsi 

Pain  filled  his  patient  eye, 
Pain  crushed  amid  the  shadowy  fern 

His  branchj  crown  did  lie. 

Where  were  his  comrades  ?  where  his  mate  f 

All  from  his  death-bed  gone  I 
And  he,  thns  stmck  and  desolate, 

Snfifered  and  bled  alone. 

Did  he  feel  what  a  man  might  feel 

Friend-lefk,  and  sore  distrest  ? 
Did  Pain's  keen  dart,  and  Griefs  sharp  wtiaQ 

Strive  in  hb  mangled  breast  ? 

Did  longing  for  affection  lost 

Barb  eveiy  deadly  dart ; 
Love  nnrepaid,  and  Faith  betrayed, 

Did  these  torment  his  heart  ? 

No  I  leave  to  man  his  proper  doom  f 

These  are  the  pangs  that  rise 
Axoand  the  bed  of  state  and  f^oauk^ 

Wliere  Adani'f  sfl^riog  dfeef 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Tms  is  perhaps  a  fitting  time  to  give  some  personal  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Bronte.  In  1831,  she  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
girl,  of  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  small  in  figure— 
*^  stunted  "  was  the  word  she  applied  to  herself, — ^but  as  her 
limbs  and  head  were  in  just  proportion  to  the  slight,  fragile 
body,  no  word  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  suggestive  of  de- 
formity could  properly  be  applied  to  her ;  with  soft,  thick, 
brown  hair,  and  peculiar  eyes,  of  which  I  find  it  difficult  to 
give  a  description,  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  her  later  life. 
They  were  large,  and  well  shaped ;  their  colour  a  reddish 
brown ;  but  if  the  iris  was  closely  examined,  it  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tints.  The  usual  expres- 
sion was  of  quiet,  listening  intelligence ;  but  now  and  then, 
on  some  just  occasion  for  vivid  interest  or  wholesome  indig- 
nation, a  light  would  shine  out,  as  if  some  spiritual  lamp  had 
been  kindled,  which  glowed  behind  those  expressive  orbs.  I 
never  saw  the  like  in  any  other  human  creature.  As  for  the 
rest  of  her  features,  they  were  plain,  large,  and  ill  set ;  bat, 
unless  you  began  to  catalogue  them,  you  were  hardly  aware 
of  the  fact,  for  the  eyes  and  power  of  the  countenance  over 
balanced  every  physical  defect ;  the  crooked  mouth  and  the 
large  nose  were  forgotten,  and  the  whole  face  arrested  the 
attention,  and  presently  attracted  all  those  whom  she  herself 
would  have  cared  to  attract.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  the 
smallest  I  ever  saw ;  when  one  of  the  former  was  placed  in 
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mine,  it  was  like  the  sof^  touch  of  a  bird  in  the  middle  of 
my  palm.  The  delicate  long  fingers  had  a  peculiar  finenesn 
of  sensation,  which  was  one  reason  why  all  her  handiwork, 
of  whatever  kind — writing,  sewing,  knitting — was  so  clear 
in  its  minuteness.  She  was  remarkably  neat  in  her  whole 
personal  attire ;  but  she  was  dainty  as  to  the  fit  of  her  shoes 
and  gloves. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  the  grave  serious  composure, 
which,  when  I  knew  her,  gave  her  face  the  dignity  of  an  old 
Venetian  portrait,  was  no  acquisition  of  later  years,  but 
dated  from  that  early  age  when  she  found  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  elder  sister  to  motherless  children.  But  in  a  girl 
only  just  entered  on  her  teens,  such  an  expression  would  be 
called,  (to  use  a  country  phrase)  "old-fashioned;''  and  in 
1831,  the  period  of  which  I  now  write,  we  must  think  of  her 
as  a  little,  set,  antiquated  girl,  very  quiet  in  manners,  and 
very  quaint  in  dress;  for,  besides  the  influence  exerted  by 
her  father's  ideas  concerning  the  simplicity  of  attire  befitting 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  country  clergyman  (as  evinced 
in  his  destruction  of  the  coloured  boots  and  the  silk  gown), 
her  aunt,  on  whom  the  duty  of  dressing  her  nieces  princi- 
pally devolved,  had  never  been  in  society  since  she  left 
Penzance,  eight  or  nine  years  before,  and  the  Penzance  fash- 
ions of  that  day  were  still  dear  to  her^eart. 

In  January,  1831,  Charlotte  was  sent  to  school  again. 
This  time  she  went  as  a  pupil  to  the  Miss  Woolers,  who  lived 
at  Roe  Head,  a  cheerful  roomy  country  house,  standing  a 
little  apart  in  a  field,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Leeds  to 
Huddersfield.  Two  tiers  of  old  fashioned  semi-circular  bow 
windows  run  from  basement  to  roof  of  Roe  Head  ;  and  look 
down  upon  a  long  green  slope  of  pasture-land,  ending  in  tlie 
pleasant  woods  of  Kirklees,  Sir  George  Armitage's  park. 
Although  Roe  Head  and  Haworth  are  not  twenty  miles 
apart,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  as  totally  dissimilar  as  if 
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tliej  enjoyed  a  different  climate.  The  soft  curving  and 
heaving  landscape  around  the  former  gives  a  strangei  the 
idea  of  cheerful  airiness  on  the  heights,  and  of  sunny  wa^-mth 
in  the  broad  green  valleys  below.  It  is  just  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  monks  loved,  and  traces  of  the  old  Plan* 
tagenet  times  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  side  by  side 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  Biding  of  to- 
day. Here,  the  park  of  Kirklees,  full  of  sunny  glades, 
speckled  with  black  shadows  of  immemorial  yew-trees;  the 
grey  pile  of  building,  formerly  a  "  House  of  professed 
Ladies ; "  the  mouldering  stone  in  the  iepth  of  the  wood, 
under  which  Eobin  Hood  is  said  to  lie ;  close  outside  the 
Park,  an  old  stone  gabled  house  now  a  roadside  inn,  but 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Three  Nuns,"  and  has  a  pic- 
tured sign  to  correspond.  This  quaint  old  inn  is  frequented 
by  fustian-dressed  mill-hands  from  the  neighbouring  worsted 
factories,  which  strew  the  high  road  from  Leeds  to  Hudders- 
field,  and  form  the  centres  round  which  future  villages 
gather.  Such  are  the  contrasts  of  modes  of  living,  and  of 
times  and  seasons^  brought  before  the  traveller  on  the  ^reat 
roads  that  traverse  the  West  Biding.  In  no  other  part  of 
England,  I  fancy,  are  the  centuries  brought  into  such  close, 
Strang 3  contact  as  in  the  district  in  which  Boe  Head  is  sit- 
uated Within  a  walk  from  Miss  Wooler's  house — on  th« 
left  of  the  road,  coming  from  Leeds — lie  the  remains  of 
Howley  Hall,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Cardigan,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Saviles.  Near  to  it 
ia  Lady  Anne's  well ;  "  Lady  Anne,  according  to  tradition, 
having  been  worried  and  eaten  by  wolves  as  she  sat  at  the 
well,  to  which  the  indigo-dyed  factory  people  from  BirstaU 
tnd  Batley  woollen  mills  yet  repair  on  Palm  Sunday,  when 
ihe  waters  possess  remarkable  medicinal  efficacy ;  and  it  ia 
*iill  believed  tliat  they  assume  a  strange  variety  o^  oolonn 
ut  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  that  day. 
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All  rouDcl  tbe  lands  held  by  the  farmer  who  lives  in  the 
remains  of  Howley  Hall,  are  stone  houses  of  to-day,  occupied 
by  the  people  who  are  making  their  living  and  their  fortunes 
by  the  woollen  mills  that  encroach  upon,  and  shoulder  out 
the  proprietors  of  the  ancient  halls.  These  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  direction,  picturesque,  many-gabled,  with  heavy 
tone  carvings  of  coats  of  arms  for  heraldic  ornament ;  be- 
longing to  decayed  families,  from  whose  ancestral  lands  field 
after  field  has  been  shorn  away,  by  the  urgency  of  rich  manu« 
facturers  pressing  hard  upon  necessity. 

A  smoky  atmosphere  surrounds  these  old  dwellings  of 
former  Yorkshire  squires,  and  blights  and  blackens  the  an- 
cient trees  that  overshadow  them ;  cinder-paths  lead  up  to 
them ;  the  ground  round  about  is  sold  for  buildiDg  upon ; 
but  still  the  neighbours,  though  they  subsist  by  a  different 
state  of  things,  remember  that  their  forefathers  lived  in  agri- 
cultural dependence  upon  the  owners  of  these  halls;  and 
treasure  up  the  traditions  connected  with  the  stately  house- 
holds that  existed  centuries  ago.  Take  Oakwell  Hall,  for 
instance.  It  stands  in  a  rough-looking  pasture-field,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high  road.  It  is  but  that  distance 
from  the  busy  whirr  of  the  steam-engines  employed  in  the 
woollen  mills  of  Birstall ;  and  if  you  walk  to  it  from  Birstall 
StatioL  about  meal-time,  you  encounter  strings  of  mill-hands, 
blue  with  woollen  dye,  and  cranching  in  hungry  haste  over 
the  cinder-paths  bordering  the  high  road.  Turning  off  from 
this  to  the  right,  you  ascend  through  an  old  pasture-field, 
and  enter  a  short  by-road,  called  the  "  Bloody  Lane  " — a 
walk  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  certain  Captain  Batt,  tbe 
reprobate  proprietor  of  an  old  ball  close  by,  in  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts.  From  the  "  Bloody  Lane,"  overshadowed  by 
trees,  you  come  into  the  rough- looking  field  in  which  Oakwell 
Hall  is  situated.  It  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
the  place  described  as  "  Field  Head,"  Shirley's  residence 
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The  enclosure  in  front,  half  court,  half  garden ;  the  panelled 
hall,  with  the  gallery  opening  into  the  bed- chamhers  rnnLing 
round ;  the  barbarous  peach-coloured  drawing-room ;  the 
bright  look-out  through  the  garden-door  upon  the  grassy 
lawns  and  terraces  behind,  where  the  soft-hued  pigeons  stiU 
ove  to  coo  and  strut  in  the  sun, — are  described  in  "  Shirley.** 
The  scenery  of  that  fiction  lies  close  around ;  the  real  events 
which  suggested  it  took  place  in  the  immediate  neighbou^ 
hood. 

They  show  a  bloody  footprint  in  a  bedchamber  of  Oak- 
well  Hall,  and  tell  a  story  connected  with  it,  and  with  the 
lane  by  which  the  house  is  approached.  Captain  Batt  was 
believed  to  be  far  away ;  his  family  was  at  Oakwell ;  when 
in  the  dusk,  one  winter  evening,  he  came  stalking  along  the 
lane,  and  through  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs,  into  his  own 
foom,  where  he  vanished.  He  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  in 
London  that  very  same  afternoon  of  December  9,  1684. 

The  stones  of  the  Hall  formed  part  of  the  more  ancient 
?ioarage,  which  an  ancestor  of  Captain  Batt's  had  seiz^  in 
the  troublous  times  for  property  which  succeeded  the  Be- 
formation.  This  Henry  Batt  possessed  himself  of  houses  and 
money  without  scruple ;  and,  at  last,  stole  the  great  bell  of 
Birstall  Church,  for  which  sacrilegious  theft  a  fine  was  im- 
posed  on  tho  land^  and  has  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
Hall  to  this  day. 

But  the  possession  of  the  Oakwell  property  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Batts  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  collateral  dcocendants  succeeded,  and  left  this  pictu- 
resque trace  of  their  having  been.  In  the  great  hall  hangs 
a  mighty  pair  of  stag's  horns,  and  dependent  from  them  a 
printed  card,  recording  the  fact  that,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1763,  there  was  a  great  hunting-match,  when  this  stag 
was  slain ;  and  that  fourteen  gentlemen  shared  in  the  chase, 
ftud  dined  on  the  spoil  in  that  hall,  along  with  Fairfai 
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Feuroelej,  Es^.,  the  owner.  The  fourteen  named  are  given^ 
doubtless  *'  mighty  men  of  yore ;  "  bnt^  amimg  them  all,  Sii . 
Fletcher  Norton,  Attorney-General,  and  Major-Oeneral 
Birch  were  the  only  ones  with  which  I  had  any  association 
in  1855.  Passing  on  from  Oakwell  there  lie  houses  right 
and  left,  which  were  well  known  to  Miss  Bronte  when  she 
lived  at  Boe  Head,  as  the  hospitable  homes  of  some  of  her 
Bchoolfellows.  Lanes  branch  off  to  heaths  and  commons  on 
the  higher  ground,  which  formed  pleasant  walks  on  holidays, 
and  then  comes  the  white  gate  into  the  field  path  leading  to 
Boe  Head  itsel£ 

One  of  the  bow-windowed  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
ihe  pleasant  look-out  I  have  described,  was  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  other  was  the  school-room.  The  dining-room  was 
on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  faced  the  road.  . 

The  number  of  pupils  ranged  from  seyen  to  ten,  during 
the  two  years  Miss  BrontS  was  there ;  and  as  they  did  not 
require  the  whole  of  the  house  for  their  accommodation,  the 
third  story  was  unoccupied,  except  by  the  ghostly  idea  of  a 
lady,  whose  rustliug  silk  gown  was  sometimes  heard  by  the 
listeners  at  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs. 

The  kind  motherly  nature  of  Miss  Wooler,  and  the  small 
number  of  the  girls,  made  the  establishment  more  like  a  pri- 
vate family  than  &  school.  Moreover,  she  was  a  native  of 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  Boe  Head,  as  were  the 
majority  of  her  pupils.  Most  likely  Charlotte  Bronte,  in 
coming  from  Haworth^  eame  the  greatest  distance  of  all. 
E.'s  home  was  five  miles  away ;  two  other  dear  friends  (the 
Bose  and  Jessie  Yorke  of  "  Shirley  ")  lived  still  nearer ;  two 
cr  three  came  from  Huddersfield ;  one  or  two  from  Leeds. 

I  shall  now  quote,  from  a  valuable  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mary,  one  of  these  early  friends :  distinct  and 
graphic  in  expression,  as  becomes  a  cherished  associate  >f 
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Obarlotte  Bronte's.     The  time  referred  to  is  her  first  ap 
pearance  at  Roe  Head,  on  January  19th,  1831. 

"  I  first  saw  her  coming  out  of  a  covered  cart,  in  very 
old-fashioned  clothes,  and  looking  very  cold  and  miserable. 
She  was  coming  to  school  at  Miss  Wooler's.  When  she  ap- 
peared in  the  schoolroom,  her  dress  was  changed,  but  just  at 
Id.  She  looked  a  little  old  woman,  so  short-sighted  that 
he  always  appeared  to  be  seeking  something,  and  moving 
her  head  from  side  to  side  to  catch  a  sight  of  it.  She  was 
very  shy  and  nervous,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent. 
When  a  book  was  given  her,  she  dropped  her  head  over  it 
till  her  nose  nearly  touched  it,  and  when  she  was  told  to 
hold  her  head  up,  up  went  the  book  after  it,  still  close  to  her 
nose,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  help  laughing.". 

This  was  the  first  impression  she  made  upon  one  of  those 
whose  dear  and  valued  friend  she  was  to  become  in  after-life. 
Another  of  the  girls  recalls  her  first  sight  of  Charlotte,  on 
the  day  she  came,  standing  by  the  school- room  window,  look- 
ing out  on  the  snowy  landscape,  and  crying,  while  all  the 
rest  were  at  play.  E.  was  younger  than  she,  and  her  tender 
heart  was  touched  by  the  apparently  desolate  condition  ip 
which  she  found  the  oddly-dressed,  odd-looking  little  girf 
that  winter  morniug,  as  "  sick  for  home  she  stood  in  tears," 
in  a  new  strange  place,  among  new  strange  people.  Any 
over-demonstrative  kindness  would  have  scared  the  wild  little 
maiden  from  Haworth ;  but  E.  (who  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Caroline  Helstone  of  "  Shirley  ")  managed  to  win  confi- 
dence, and  was  allowed  to  give  sympathy. 

To  quote  again  from  "  Mary's  "  letter  : — 

"  We  thought  her  very  ignorant,  for  she  had  never  learnt 
grammar  at  all,  and  very  little  geography." 

This  account  of  her  partial  ignorance  is  confirmed  by  her 
other  schoolfellows.  But  Miss  Wooler  was  a  lady  of  remark- 
oble  intelligence  and   of  delicate  tender  sympathy       Sh« 
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gave  a  proof  of  this  in  her  first  treatment  of  Charlotte. 
The  little  girl  was  well  read  but  not  well  grounded.  Miss 
Wooler  took  her  aside  and  told  her  she  was  afraid  that  she 
most  place  her  in  the  second  class  for  some  time,  till  she 
could  overtake  the  girls  of  her  own  age  in  their  knowledge 
of  grammar,  &c. ;  but  poor  Charlotte  received  this  announce- 
ment by  so  sad  a  fit  of  crying,  that  Miss  Wooler's  kind  hean 
was  sol^ned,  and  she  wisely  perceived  that,  with  such  a  girl, 
it  would  be  better  to  place  her  in  the  first  class,  and  allow 
her  to  make  up  by  private  study  in  those  branches  where  she 
was  deficient 

"  She  would  confound  us  by  knowing  things  that  were 
out  of  our  range  altogether.  She  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  short  pieces  of  poetry  that  we  had  to  learn  by  heart ; 
would  tell  us  the  authors,  the  poems  they  were  taken  from 
and  sometimes  repeat  a  page  or  two,  and  tell  us  the  plot. 
She  had  a  habit  of  writing  in  italics  (printing  characters) 
and  said  she  had  learnt  it  by  writing  in  their  magazine.  They 
brought  out  a  magazine  once  a  month  and  wished  it  to  look 
as  like  print  as  possible.  She  told  us  a  tale  out  of  it.  No 
one  wrote  in  it,  and  no  one  read  it,  but  herself,  her  brother, 
and  two  sisters.  She  promised  to  show  me  some  of  these 
magazines ;  but  retracted  it  afterwards,  and  would  never  be 
persuaded  to  do  so.  In  our  play  hours  she  sate,  or  stood 
still,  with  a  book,  if  possible.  Some  of  us  once  urged  her 
to  be  on  our  side  in  a  game  at  ball.  She  said  she  had  never 
played,  and  could  not  play.  We  made  her  try,  but  soon 
found  that  she  could  not  see  the  ball,  so  we  put  her  out. 
She  took  all  our  proceedings  with  pliable  indiflfereuce,  and 
always  seemed  to  need  a  previous  resolution  to  say  *  No  ^  to 
anything.  She  used  to  go  and  stand  under  the  trees  in  the 
play-ground,  and  say  it  was  pleasanter.  She  endeavoured  to 
explain  this,  pointing  out  the  shadows,  the  peeps  of  sky,  &o. 
We  understood  but  little  of  it.      She  said  that  at  Cowan 
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Bridge  she  used  to  stand  in  the  burn,  on  a  stone  to  watok 
the  water  flow  by.  I  told  her  she  should  have  gone  fishing ; 
she  said  she  never  wanted.  She  always  showed  physical 
feebleness  in  everything,  She  ate  no  animal  food  at  schooL 
It  was  about  this  time  I  told  her  she  was  very  ugly.  Soiuo 
years  afterwards,  I  told  her  I  thought  I  had  been  very  im- 
pertinent. She  replied,  *  You  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
Polly,  so  don't  repent  of  it.'  She  used  to  draw  much  better, 
and  more  quickly,  than  anything  we  had  seen  before,  and 
knew  much  about  celebrated  pictures  and  painters.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  offered  of  examining  a  picture  or  cut  of 
any  kind,  she  went  over  it  piecemeal,  with  her  eyes  close  to 
the  paper,  looking  so  long  that  we  used  to  ask  her  *  what  she 
saw  in  it.'  She  could  always  see  plenty,  and  explained  it 
very  well.  She  made  poetry  and  drawing,  at  least  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  me ;  and  then  I  got  the  habit,  which  I 
have  yet,  of  referring  mentally  to  her  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  that  kind,  along  with  many  more,  resolving  to  describe 
such  and  such  things  to  her,  until  I  start  at  the  recollection 
that  I  never  shall." 

To  feel  the  full  force  of  this  last  sentence — to  show  how 
steady  and  vivid  was  the  impression  which  Miss  Bronte  made 
on  those  fitted  to  appreciate  her — I  must  mention  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  dated  January  18th,  1856,  in  which 
she  thus  speaks  of  constantly  referring  to  Charlotte's  opinion, 
has  never  seea  her  for  eleven  years,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  passed  among  strange  scenes,  in  a  new  continent, 
at  the  antipodes. 

^^  We  used  to  be  furious  politicians,  as  one  could  hard 
ly  help  being  in  1832.  She  knew  the  names  of  the  two 
ministries ;  the  one  that  resigned,  and  the  one  that  succeeded 
and  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  She  worshipped  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  to  be 
^4:us^^d ;    he  did  not  act  from  principle  like  the  rest,  but 
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from  expediency.  I,  being  of  the  furious  radical  party, 
told  her  *  how  could  any  of  them  trust  ono  another ;  they 
were  all  of  them  rascals  ! '  Then  she  would  launch  out  into 
praises  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  referring  to  his  actions ; 
which  I  could  not  contradict,  as  I  knew  nothing  about  him. 
She  said  she  had  taken  an  interest  in  politics  ever  since  she 
was  five  years  old.  She  did  not  get  her  opinions  from  her 
&ther — that  is,  not  directly — but  from  the  papers,  &c.,  he 
preferred." 

In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  may  give  an  extract 
firom  a  letter  to  her  brother,  written  from  Roe  Head,  May, 
17th,  1832  :— <*  Lately  I  had  begun  to  think  that  I  had  lost 
all  the  interest  which  I  used  formerly  to  take  in  politics ; 
but  the  extreme  pleasure  I  felt  at  the  news  of  the  Reform 
Bill's  being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the 
expulsion,  or  resignation,  of  Earl  Grey,  &c.,  convinced  me 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  lost  all  my  penchant  for  politics.  I 
am  extremely  glad  that  aunt  has  consented  to  take  in  ^  Fra- 
ler's  Magazine ; '  for,  though  I  know  from  your  description 
of  its  general  contents  it  will  be  rather  uninteresting  when 
compared  with  ^Blackwooi,'  still  it  will  be  better  than  re- 
maining the  whole  year  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  any  periodical  whatever ;  and  such  would  assuredly  be  our 
case,  as,  in  the  little  wild  moorland  village  where  we  reside, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  borrowing  a  work  of  that 
description  from  a  circulating  library.  1  hope  with  you 
that  the  present  delightful  weather  may  contribute  to  the 
perfect  restoration  of  our  dear  papa's  health;  and  that  it 
may  give  aunt  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  salubrious  cli 
mate  of  her  native  place,''  &c. 

To  return  to  Mary's  letter. 

"  She  used  to  speak  of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Maria  and 
Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Cowan  Bridge.  I  used  to  believe 
(hem  to  have  been  wonders  of  talent  and  kindness.     She  told 
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me,  early  one  morning,  that  she  bad  just  been  dreaming^ 
she  had  been  told  that  she  was  wanted  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  it  was  Maria  and  Elizabeth.  I  was  eager  for  her  to  go 
on,  and  when  she  said  there  was  no  more,  I  said,  ^  but  go  on  1 
Make  it  out!  I  know  you  can.'  She  said  she  would  not* 
she  wished  she  had  not  dreamed,  for  it  did  not  go  on  nicely 
they  were  changed ;  they  had  forgotten  what  they  used  to 
care  for.  They  were  very  fashionably  dressed,  and  began 
criticising  the  room,  &c. 

'^  This  habit  of  '  making  out '  interests  for  themselves, 
that  most  children  get  who  have  none  in  actual  life,  was  very 
strong  in  her.  The  whole  family  used  to  ^  make  out '  histo* 
ries,  and  invent  characters  and  events.  I  told  her  some- 
times they  were  like  growing  potatoes  in  a  cellar.  She  said, 
sadly,  *  Yes  I  I  know  we  are  ! ' " 

What  I  have  heard  of  her  school  days  from  other  sources, 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  details  in  this  remarkable  let- 
ter. She  was  an  indefatigable  student :  constantly  reading 
and  learning ;  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  and 
value  of  education,  very  unusual  in  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She 
never  lost  a  moment  of  time,  and  seemed  almost  to  grudge 
the  necessary  leisure  for  relaxation  and  play-hours,  which 
might  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  awkwardness  in  all 
games  occasioned  by  her  shortness  of  sight.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  unsociable  habits,  she  was  a  great  favourite  with  her 
school-fellows.  She  was  always  ready  to  try  and  do  what 
they  wished,  though  not  sorry  when  they  called  her  awkward, 
and  left  her  out  of  their  sports.  Then,  at  night,  she  was  an 
invaluable  storyteller,  frightening  them  almost  out  of  tlieur 
wits  as  they  lay  in  bed.  On  one  occasion  the  effect  was  suoli 
that  she  was  led  to  scream  out  loud,  and  Miss  Wooler,  com- 
ing up-stairs,  found  that  one  of  the  listeners  had  been  seized 
with  violent  palpitations,  in  consequence  of  the  excitemeul 
produced  by  Charlotte's  story. 
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Her  iDdefatigable  craving  for  knowledge  tempted  Miss 
Wooler  on  into  setting  her  longer  and  longer  tasks  of  read- 
ing for  examination ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  two  years 
that  she  remained  as  a  pupil  at  Roe  Head,  she  received  her 
first  bad  mark  for  an  imperfect  lesson.  She  had  had  a  great 
quantity  of  Blair's  "  Lectures  on  Belles-Lettres  "  to  read ; 
and  she  could  not  answer  some  of  the  questions  upon  it*. 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  a  bad  mark.  Miss  Wooler  was  sorry, 
and  regretted  that  she  had  over-tasked  so  willing  a  pupil. 
Charlotte  cried  bitterly.  But  her  school-fellows  weie  more 
than  sorry — they  were  indignant.  They  declared  that  the 
infliction  of  ever  so  slight  a  punishment  on  Charlotte  Bronte 
/rap  unjust — ^for  who  had  tried  to  do  her  duty  like  her  ? — ^and 
testified  their  feeling  in  a  variety  of  ways,  until  Miss  Wooler, 
wbo  was  in  reality  only  too  willing  to  pass  over  her  good 
p-ipil's  first  fault,  withdrew  the  bad  mark,  and  the  girls  all 
returned  to  their  allegiance  except  "  Mary,"  who  took  her 
own  way  during  the  week  or  two  that  remained  of  the  half- 
year,  choosing  to  consider  Miss  Wooler's  injustice,  in  giving 
Charlotte  Bronte  a  longer  task  than  she  could  possibly  pre- 
pare, as  a  reason  for  no  longer  obeying  any  of  the  school 
regulations. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  so  small  that  the  attendance 
to  certain  subjects  at  particular  hours,  common  in  larger 
schools,  was  not  rigidly  enforced.  When  the  girls  were 
ready  with  their  lessons,  they  came  to  Miss  Wooler  to  say 
them.  She  had  a  remarkable  knack  of  making  them  feel  in- 
terested in  whatever  they  had  to  learn.  They  set  to  their 
studies,  not  as  to  tasks  or  duties  to  be  got  through,  but  with 
a  healthy  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  of  which  she  had 
managed  to  make  them  perceive  the  relishing  savour.  They 
did  not  leave  off  reading  and  learning  as  soon  as  the  compul- 
sory pressure  of  school  was  taken  away.  They  had  been 
taught  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  reject,  to  appreciate.     Char- 
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lotte  Bronte  was  happy  in  the  choice  made  for  hei  of  the 
second  school  to  which  she  was  sent.  There  was  a  robust 
freedom  in  the  out-of-doors  life  of  her  companions.  They 
plaj'ed  at  merry  games  in  the  fields  round  the  house :  on 
Saturday  half-holidays  they  went  long  scrambling  walks 
down  mysterious  shady  lanes,  then  climbing  the  uplands,  and 
tlius  gaining  extensive  views  over  the  country,  about  which 
W)  much  had  to  be  told,  both  of  its  past  and  present  his- 
tory. 

Miss  Wooler  must  have  had  in  great  peifecticm  the 
French  art,  "  center,"  to  judge  from  her  pupil's  recoxlections 
of  the  tales  she  related  during  these  long  walks,  of  this  old 
house,  or  that  new  mill,  and  of  the  states  of  society  conse- 
quent on  the  changes  involved  by  the  suggestive  dates  of 
either  building.  She  remembered  the  times  when  watchers 
or  wakeners  in  the  night  heard  the  distant  word  of  command, 
and  the  measured  tramp  of  thousands  of  sad  desperate  men 
receiving  a  surreptitious  military  training,  in  preparation  for 
some  great  day  which  they  saw  in  their  visions,  when  right 
should  struggle  with  might  and  come  oflf  victorious :  when 
the  people  of  England,  represented  by  the  workers  of  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  should  make  their 
voice  heard  in  a  terrible  slogan,  since  their  true  and  pitiful 
complaints  could  find  no  hearing  in  Parliament.  We  forget, 
nor-a-davs,  so  rapid  have  been  the  changes  for  the  better, 
how  cruel  was  the  condition  of  numbers  of  laborers  at  the 
close  of  the  great  Peninsular  war.  The  half-ludicrous  nature 
of  some  of  their  grievances  has  lingered  on  in  tradition ;  the 
real  intensity  of  their  sufferings  is  now  forgotten.  They 
were  maddened  and  desperate  ;  and  the  country,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
from  which  it  was  only  saved  by  the  prompt  and  resolute 
decision  of  a  few  in  authority.  Miss  Wooler  spoke  of  those 
times;  of  the  mysterious  nightly  drillings;  of  thousands  on 
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lonelj  moors;  of  the  muttered  threats  of  individuals  to9 
closely  pressed  upon  by  necessity  to  be  prudent;  of  the 
overt  acts,  in  which  the  burning  of  Cartwright's  mill  took  a 
prominent  place ;  and  these  things  sank  deep  into  the  mind 
of  one,  at  least,  among  her  hearers. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  the  owner  of  a  factory  called  Kaw- 
folds,  in  Liversedge,  not  beyond  the  distance  of  a  walk  from 
Roe  Head.     He  had  dared  to  employ  machinery  for  the 
dressing  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  an  unpopular  measure 
in  1812,  when  many  other  circumstances  conspired  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  mill-hands  unbearable  from  the  pressure 
of  starvation  and  misery.     Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  very  re- 
markable man,  having,  as  I  have  been  told,  some  foreign 
blood  in  him,  the  traces  of  which  were  very  apparent  in  his 
tall  figure,  dark  eyes  and  complexion,  and  singular,  though 
gentlemanly  bearing.    At  any  rate,  he  had  been  much  abroad, 
and  spoke  French  well,  of  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance  to 
the  bigoted  nationality  of  those  days.     Altogether  he  was 
an  unpopular  man,  even  before  he  took  tbe  last  step  of  em- 
ploying shears,  instead  of  hands,  to  dress  his  wool.     He  was 
quite  aware  of  his  unpopularity,  and  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences.   He  had  his  mill  prepared  for  an  assault.     He  took 
up  his  lodgings  in  it ;  and  the  doors  were  strongly  barricaded 
at  night.     On  every  step  of  the  stairs  there  was  placed  a 
roller,  spiked  with  barbed  points  all  round,  so  as  to  impede 
the  ascent  of  the  rioters,  if  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
doors.     On  the  night  of  Saturday  the  11th  of  April,  1812, 
the  assault  was  made.     Some  hundreds  of  starving  cloth- 
dressers   assembled   in   tbe  very  field   near    Kirklees   that 
eloped  down  from  the  bouse  which  Miss  Wooler  afterwards 
inhabited,  and  were  armed   by  their   leaders  with  pistols, 
Datchets,  and  bludgeons,  many  of  which  had  been  extorted 
by  the  nightly  bands  that  prowled  about  the  country,  from 
fiuch  inhabitants  of  lonely  houses  as  had  provided  themsclveg 
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with  these  means  of  self-defence.  The  silent  sullen  multi- 
tude marched  in  the  dead  of  that  spring-right  to  Kawfolds, 
and  giving  tongue  with  a  great  shout,  roused  Mr.  Cartwright 
lip  to  the  knowledge  that  the  long-expected  attack  was  come. 
He  was  within  walls,  it  is  true ;  but  against  the  fury  of 
hundreds  he  had  only  four  of  his  own  workmen  and  five 
soldiers  to  assist  him.  These  ten  men,  however,  managed  to 
keep  up  such  a  vigorous  and  well-directed  fire  of  musketry 
that  they  defeated  all  the  desperate  attempts  of  the  multi- 
tude outside  to  break  down  the  doors,  and  force  a  way  into 
the  mill ;  and,  after  a  conflict  of  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  two  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  several  wounded, 
they  withdrew  in  confusion,  leaving  Mr.  Cartwright  master 
of  the  field,  but  so  dizzy  and  exhausted,  now  the  peril  was 
past,  that  he  forgot  the  nature  of  his  defences,  and  injured 
his  leg  rather  seriously  by  one  of  the  spiked  rollers,  in  at- 
tempting to  go  up  his  own  staircase.  His  dwelling  was  near 
the  factory.  Some  of  the  rioters  vowed  that  if  he  did  not 
give  in,  they  would  leave  this,  and  go  to  his  house,  and  mur- 
der his  wife  and  children.  This  was  a  terrible  threat,  for 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  family  with  only  one  or  two 
soldiers  to  defend  the  house.  Mrs.  Cartwright  knew  what 
they  had  threatened ;  and  on  that  dreadful  night  hearing,  as 
she  thought,  steps  approaching,  she  snatched  up  her  two  in- 
fant children,  and  put  them  in  a  basket  up  the  great  chimney, 
common  in  old-fashioned  Yorkshire  houses.  One  of  the  two 
children  who  had  been  thus  stowed  away,  used  to  point  out 
with  pride,  after  she  had  grown  up  to  woman's  estate,  the 
marks  of  musket-shot,  and  the  traces  of  gunpowder  on  the 
walls  of  her  father's  mill.  He  was  the  first  that  had  offered 
any  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  "  Luddites,"  who  bad 
become  by  this  time  so  numerous  as  almost  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  insurrectionary  army.  Mr.  Cartwriglit's 
conduct  was  so  much  admired  by  the  neighbouring  mill- 
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owners  that  they  entered  into  a  subscription  for  his  benefit, 
which  amounted  in  the  end  to  3,000Z. 

Not  much  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this  attack  on 
Hawfolds,  another  manufacturer  who  employed  the  obnoxious 
machinery,  was  shot  down  in  broad  daylight,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing over  Grossland  Moor,  which  was  skirted  by  a  small  plan- 
tation in  which  the  murderers  lay  hidden.  The  readers  of 
"  Shirley "  will  recognise  these  circumstances,  which  were 
related  to  Miss  Bronte  years  after  they  occurred,  but  on  the 
very  spots  where  they  took  place,  and  by  persons  who  remem- 
bered full  well  those  terrible  times  of  insecurity  to  life  and 
property  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  fitter  starvation  and  blind 
ignorant  despair  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Bronte  himself  had  been  living  amongst  these  very 
people  in  1812,  as  he  was  then  clergyman  at  Hartshcad,  not 
three  miles  from  Bawfolds ;  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  it  was 
in  these  perilous  times  that  he  began  his  custom  of  carrying 
a  loaded  pistol  continually  about  with  him.  For  not  only 
Lis  Tory  politics,  but  his  love  and  regard  for  the  authority 
of  the  law,  made  him  despise  the  cowardice  of  the  surround- 
ing magistrates,  who,  in  their  dread  of  the  Luddites,  refused 
to  interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property. 
The  clergy  of  the  district  were  the  bravest  men  by  far. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Eoberson,  of  Heald's  Hall,  .a  friend  of  Mr. 
Bronte's,  who  has  left  a  deep  impression  of  himself  on  the 
public  mind.  He  lived  near  Heckmondwike,  a  large,  strag- 
gling, dirty  village,  not  two  miles  from  Roe  Head.  It  was 
principally  inhabited  by  blanket  weavers,  who  worked  in 
heir  own  cottages ;  and  Heald's  Hall  is  the  largest  house  in 
he  village,  of  which  Mr.  Roberson  was  the  vicar.  At  his 
own  cost,  he  built  a  handsome  church  at  Liversedge,  on  a 
hill  opposite  the  one  on  which  his  house  stood,  which  was 
the  first  attempt  in  the  West  Riding  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  overgrown  population,  and  made  many  personal  sacrifices 
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for  his  opinions,  both  religious  and  political,  which  were  of 
the  true  old-fashioned  Tory  stamp.     He  hated  everything 
which  he  fancied  had  a  tendency  towards  anarchy.     He  was 
loyal  in  every  fibre  to  Church  and  king ;  and  would  have 
proudly  laid  down  his  life,  any  day,  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  and  true.     But  he  was  a  man  of  an  imperial  will, 
and  by  it  he  bore  down  opposition,  till  tradition  represents 
him  as  having  something  grimly  demoniac  about  him.     He 
was  intimate  with  Cartwright,  and  aware  of  the  attack  likely 
to  be  made  on  his  mill ;  accordingly,  it  is  said,  he  armed  him- 
self and  his  household,  and  was  prepared  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue, in  the  event  of  a  signal  being  given  that  aid  was  needed. 
Thus  far  is  likely  enough.     Mr.  Eoberson  had  plenty  of 
warlike  spirit  in  him,  man  of  peace  though  he  was.     But,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  taken  the  unpopular  side,  exaggera- 
tions of  his  character  linger  as  truth  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  a  fabulous  story  is  told  of  his  forbidding  any 
one  to  give  water  to  the  wounded  Luddites,  left  in  the  mill- 
yard,  when  he  rode  in  the  next  morning  to  congratulate  his 
friend  Cartwright  on  his  successful  defence.     Moreover,  this 
stern,  fearless  clergyman  had  the  soldiers  that  were  sent  to 
defend  the  neighbourhood  billeted  at  his  house;    and  this 
deeply  displeased  the  work-people,  who  were  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  red-coat^.     Although  not  a  magistrate,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  track  out  the  Luddites  concerned  in  the  assassination 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  was  so  successful  in  his  acute  un- 
flinching energy,  that  it  was  believed  he  had  been  supematu- 
rally  aided ;  and  the  country  people,  stealing  into  the  field 
-urrounding  Heald's  Hall  on  dusky  winter  evenings,  year.s 
after  this  time,  declared  that  through  the  windows  they  saw 
Parson  Roberson  dancing,  in  a  strange  red  light,  with  black 
demons  all  whirling  and  eddying  round  him      He  kept  a 
large  boys'  school ;    and  made  himself  both  respected  and 
dreaded  by  his  pupils.     He  added  a  grim  kind  of  humour  to 
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his  strength  of  will ;  and  the  former  quality  suggested  to  his 
&ncy  strange  out-of-the-way  kinds  of  punishment  for  any 
refractory  pupils :  for  instance,  he  made  them  stand  on  one 
leg  in  a  comer  of  the  school-room,  holding  a  heavy  book  in 
each  hand ;  and  once,  when  a  boy  had  run  away  home,  be 
followed  him  on  horseback,  reclaimed  him  from  his  parents 
and,  tying  him  by  a  rope  to  the  stirrup  of  his  saddle,  made 
him  run  alongside  of  his  horse  for  the  many  miles  they  had 
CO  traverse  before  reaching  Heald's  HalL     One  other  illus- 
tration of  his  character  may  be  given.     He  discovered  that 
his  servant  Betty  had  '^  a  follower ;  "  and,  watching  his  time 
till  Richard  was  found  in  the  kitchen,  he  ordered  him  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  pupils  were  all  assembled.     He 
then  questioned  Richard  whether  he  had  come  after  Betty ; 
and  on  his  confessing  the  truth,  Mr.  Roberson  gave  the  word, 
"  Off  with  him,  lads,  to  the  pump."     The  poor  lover  was 
dragged  to  the  courtyard,  and  the  pump  set  to  play  upon 
him ;  and,  between  every  drenching,  the  question  was  put  to 
aim,  "  Will  you  promise  not  to  come  after  Betty  again  ?  '' 
i^or  a  long  time  Richard  bravely  refused  to  give  in ;  when 
'*  Pump  again,  lads  1 "  was  the  order.     But,  at  last,  the  poor 
k)ikcd  "  follower  "  was  forced  to  yield,  and  renounce  his 
fcfei^y.     The  Yorkshire  character  of  Mr.  Roberson  would  be 
jicon\'>lete  if  I  did  not  mention  his  fondness  for  horses.     He 
iived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  dying  sometime  nearer  to  1840 
tiian  1830 ;  and  even  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
UK)k  gj2at  delight  in  breaking  refractory  steeds;  if  neces- 
§ary,.ho  would  sit  motionless  on  their  backs  for  half-an-hour 
w  mon ,  to  bring  them  to.     There  is  a  story  current  that 
9nce,  in  i  passion,  he  shot  his  wife's  favourite  horse,  and 
juried  ii  near  a  quarry,  where  the  ground,  some  years  after, 
miraculO'.''sly  opened  and  displayed  the  skeleton ;    but  the 
real  fact  js,  that  it  was  an  act  of  humanity  to  put  a  poor  old 
horse  ou'  of  misery ;  and  that,  to  spare  it  pain,  ho  shot  it 
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with  his  own  hands,  and  buried  it  where  the  gronud  sinking 
afterwards  by  the  working  of  a  *oal-pit,  the  bones  came  to 
light.  The  traditional  colouring  shows  the  animus  with 
which  his  memory  is  regarded  by  one  set  of  people.  By 
asi^her,  the  neighbouring  clergy,  who  remember  him  riding 
in  his  old  age,  down  the  hill  on  which  his  house  stood,  upon 
his  strong  white  horse — ^his  bearing  proud  and  dignified,  his 
shovel  hat  bent  over  and  shadowing  his  keen  eagle  eyes — 
going  to  his  Sunday  duty,  like  a  faithful  soldier  that  dies  in 
harness — ^who  can  appreciate  his  loyalty  to  conscience,  his 
sacrifices  for  duty,  and  his  stand  by  his  religion — ^his  memory 
is  venerated.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  a  rubric-meeting  waa 
held,  at  which  his  clerical  brethren  gladly  subscribed  to 
present  him  with  a  testimonial  of  their  deep  respect  and 
regard. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  strong  character  not  seldom 
manifested  by  the  Yorkshire  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Mr.  Roberson  was  a  friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
father ;  lived  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Roe  Head  while 
she  was  at  school  there ;  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  transac- 
tions, the  memory  of  which  was  yet  recent  when  she  heard 
of  them,  and  of  the  part  which  he  had  had  in  them.  I  may 
now  say  a  little  on  the  character  of  the  Dissenting  popula- 
tion immediately  surrounding  Roe  Head ;  for  the  "  Tory  and 
clergyman's  daughter,"  "  taking  interest  in  politics  ever  since 
she  was  five  years  old,"  and  holding  frequent  discussions  with 
such  of  the  girls  as  were  Dissenters  and  Radicals,  was  sure 
to  have  made  herself  as  much  acquainted  as  she  could,  with 
the  condition  of  those  to  whom  she  was  opposed  in  opinion. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  were  Dissenters,  principally 
Independents.  In  the  village  of  Heckmondwike,  at  one  end 
of  which  Roe  Head  is  situated,  there  were  two  large  chapels, 
belonging  to  that  denomination,  and  one  to  the  Methodists, 
all  of  which  were  well  filled  two  or  three  times  on  a  Sunday 
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having  various  prajer'iaeetuigs,  fully  attended,  on 
:k-daj&  The  ioLabittiuta  were  a  ciiapel-going  people, 
:y  critical  abont  the  doctrine  of  their  sermoDs,  t^-rannioul 
their  nitiiisters,  and  vialeut  Radicals  in  politics.  A  frieud, 
ll  aoqnuiuted  vith  the  place  when  Charlotte  Broot^'  waa 
at  school,  has  dcHcrihed  some  events  wbich  occurred  tlion 
among  theui : — 

"  A  scene,  whieh  took  plaoe  at  the  Lower  Chapel  at 
Heckmondwike,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  people  at  that 
time.  When  a  newly-married  couple  made  their  appearance 
tt  chapel,  it  was  the  custom  to  sing  the  Wedding  Autliem, 
it  after  the  last  prayer,  and  as  the  congregation  waa  quit- 
ig  the  chapel.  The  band  of  singers  who  performed  this 
ny  expected  to  have  money  given  them,  and  often 
the  following  night  in  drinking;  at  least,  ho  said  the 
[iuister  of  the  place  i  and  he  determined  to  put  an  eud  to 
custom.  In  this  he  waa  supported  by  many  members  of 
the  chapel  and  congregation,'  but  so  strong  waa  the  demo- 
cratic element,  that  he  met  witli  the  most  violent  opposition, 
and  was  often  insulted  when  he  went  into  the  street.  A 
bride  waa  expected  to  muke  her  first  appearance,  and  the 
minister  told  the  singers  not  to  perform  the  anthem.  On 
tiieir  declaring  they  would,  he  had  the  large  pew  which  they 
nsually  occupied  locked ;  they  broke  it  open :  from  the  pul- 
pit he  told  the  congregation  tliat,  instead  of  their  singing  a 
Itymn,  he  would  read  a  chapter.  Hardly  had  he  uttered  the 
it  word,  before  up  rose  the  eingere,  headed  by  a  tall,  fierce- 
iking  weaver,  who  gave  out  a  hynm,  and  all  sang  it  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  wded  by  those  of  their  friouda  who 
the  chapel.  Those  who  disapproved  of  the  coudiiot 
gf  the  aiogers,  and  aided  with  the  minister,  remained  seated 
till  the  hymn  was  finuhed.  Then  he  gave  out  the  chapter- 
^in,  read  it,  and  preached.  Ho  was  just  about  to  oon* 
elude  with  prayer,  when  up  started  the  singers  and  screamed 
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forth  another  hymn.  These  disgraceful  scenes  were  con- 
tinued for  many  weeks,  and  so  violent  was  the  feeling,  that 
the  different  parties  could  hardly  keep  from  blows  as  they 
came  through  the  chapel-yard.  The  minister,  at  last,  left 
the  place,  and  along  with  him  went  many  of  the  most  tem- 
perate and  respectable  part  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
singers  remained  triumphant. 

"  I  believe  that  there  was  such  a  violent  contest  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  a  pastor,  about  this  time,  in  the  upper  chapel 
at  Heckmondwike,  that  the  Kiot  Act  had  to  be  read  at  a 
church-meeting. " 

Certainly,  the  soi-disani  Christians  who  forcibly  ejected 
Mr.  Redhead  at  Haworth,  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  held  a 
very  heathen  brotherhood  with  the  soi-disani  Christians  of 
Heckmondwike ;  though  the  one  set  might  be  called  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  other  Dissenters. 

The  letter  from  which  I  have  taken  the  above  extract 
relates  throughout  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  Charlotte  Bronte  spent  her  school  days,  and 
describes  things  as  they  existed  at  that  very  time.  The 
writer  says, — "  Having  been  accustomed  to  the  respectful 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  agricultural  districts,  I 
was,  at  first,  much  disgusted  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
great  freedom  displayed  by  the  working  classes  of  Heck- 
mondwike and  Gromersall  to  those  in  a  station  above  them. 
The  term  '  lass  '  was  as  freely  applied  to  any  young  lady,  as 
the  word  *  wench '  is  in  Lancashire.  The  extremely  untidy 
Appearance  of  the  villages  shocked  me  not  a  little,  though  I 
must  do  the  housewives  the  justice  to  say  that  the  cottages 
themselves  were  not  dirty,  and  had  an  air  of  rough  plenty 
about  them  (except  when  trade  was  bad),  that  I  had  not  been 
'accustomed  to  see  in  the  farming  districts.  The  heap  of 
eoals  on  one  side  of  the  house-door,  and  the  brewing  tubs  on 
the  other,  and  the  frequent  perfume  of  malt  and  hops  ag  you 
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walked  along,  proved  that  fire  and  "  home-brewed  "  were  tt 
be  found  at  almost  every  man's  hearth.  Nor  was  hospital- 
ity, one  of  the  main  virtues  of  Yorkshire,  wanting.  Oat- 
cake, cheese,  and  beer,  were  freely  pressed  upon  the  visitor. 

**  There  used  to  be  a  yearly  festival,  half  religious,  half 
social,  held  at  Heckmondwike,  called  '  The  Lecture.'  I  fancy 
it  had  come  down  from  the  times  of  the  Nonconformists.  A 
sermon  was  preached  by  some  stranger  at  the  Lower  Chapel, 
on  a  week  day  evening,  and  the  next  day  two  sermons  in  suc- 
cession were  delivered  at  the  Upper  Chapel.  Of  course,  the 
service  was  a  very  loDg  one,  and  as  the  time  was  June,  and 
the  weather  often  hot,  it  used  to  be  regarded  by  myself  and 
my  companions  as  no  pleasurable  way  of  passing  the  morn- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  social  enjoyment ; 
great  numbers  of  strangers  flocked  to  the  place ;  booths  were 
erected  for  the  sale  of  toys  and  gingerbread  (a  sort  of  *  Holy 
Fair ')  ;  and  the  cottages  having  had  a  little  extra  paint  and 
Ffhite- washing,  assumed  quite  a  holiday  look. 

"  The  village  of  Gromersall  "  (where  Charlotte  Bronte's 
frtend  *  Mary  '  lived  with  her  family),  "  which  was  a  much 
prettier  place  than  Heckmondwike,  contained  a  strange-look- 
ing cottage,  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  many  of  them 
projecting  considerably,  with  uncouth  heads  and  grinning 
faces  carved  upon  them ;  and  upon  a  stone  above  the  door 
was  cut,  in  large  letters,  *  Spite  Hall.'  It  was  erected  by  a 
man  in  the  village,  opposite  to  the  house  of  his  enemy,  who 
had  just  finished  for  himself  a  good  house,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  down  the  valley,  which  this  hideous  building 
^uite  shut  out." 

Fearless — because  this  people  were  quite  familiar  to  all 
of  them — amidst  such  a  population,  lived  and  walked  the 
gentle  Miss  Wooler's  eight  or  nine  pupils.  She  herself  was 
born  and  bred  among  this  rough,  strong,  fierce  set,  and  knew 
the  depth  of  goodness  and  loyalty  that  lay  beneath  their 
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wild  manners  and  insubordinate  ways.  And  the  girls  talked 
of  the  little  world  around  them,  as  if  it  were  the  only  world 
that  was  ;  and  had  their  opinions  and  their  parties,  and  their 
fierce  discussions  like  their  elders — ^possibly,  their  betters. 
And  among  them,  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  laughed  at 
occasionally  by  a  few,  but  always  to  her  face — lived,  for  two 
years,  the  plain,  short-sighted,  oddly- dressed,  studious  little 
girl  they  called  Charlotte  Bronte. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Miss  Brontb  left  Eoe  Head  iu  1832,  having  won  the  affco* 
tionate  regard  both  of  her  teacher  and  her  school-fellows, 
and  haying  formed  there  the  two  fast  friendships  which  lasted 
her  whole  life  long ;  the  one  with  "  Mary,"  who  has  not  kept 
her  letters ;  the  other  with  "  E."  who  has  kindly  entrusted 
me  with  as  much  of  her  correspondence  as  she  has  preserved 
In  looking  over  the  earlier  portion,  I  am  struck  afresh  by 
the  absence  of  hope,  which  formed  such  a  strong  character- 
istic in  Charlotte.     At  an  age  when  girls,  in  general,  look 
forward  to  an  eternal  duration  of  such  feelings  as  they  or 
their  friends  entertain,  and  can  therefore  see  no  hindrance 
to  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagements  dependent  on  the  future 
state  of  the  affections,  she  is  surprised  that  E.  keeps  her 
promise  to  write.     In  after-life,  I  was  painfully  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  Miss  Bronte  never  dared  to  allow  herself 
to  look  forward  with  hope ;  that  she  had  no  confidence  in  the 
future ;  and  I  thought,  when  I  heard  of  the  sorrowful  years 
she  had  passed  through,  that  it  had  been  this  pressure  of 
grief  which  had  crushed  all  buoyancy  of  expectation  out  ot 
her.     But  it  appears  from  the  letters,  that  it  must  have 
been,  so  to  speak,  constitutional ;  or,  perhaps,  the  deep  pang 
of  losing  her  two  elder   sisters  combined  with  a  permanent 
state  of  bodily  weakness  in  producing  her  hopelessness.     If 
her  trust  in  God  had  been  less  strong,  she  would  have  giveu 
way  to  unbounded  anxiety,  at  many  a  period  of  her  life.     As 
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it  was,  we  shall  see,  she  made  a  great  and  successful  eftbrt  to 
leave  "  her  times  in  His  hands." 

After  her  return  home,  she  employed  herself  in  teaching 
her  sisters,  over  whom  she  had  had  superior  advantages. 
She  writes  thus,  July  21st,  1882,  of  her  course  of  life  at  the 
parsonage : — 

'^  An  account  of  one  day  is  an  account  of  all.  In  the 
morning,  from  nine  o'clock  till  half-past  twelve,  I  instruct 
my  sisters,  and  draw ;  then  we  walk  till  dinner-time.  After 
dinner  I  sew  till  tea-time,  and  after  tea  I  either  write,  read, 
or  do  a  little  fancy  work,  or  draw,  as  I  please.  Thus,  in  one 
delightful,  though  somewhat  monotonous  course,  my  life  is 
passed.  I  have  been  only  out  twice  to  tea  since  I  came 
home.  We  are  expecting  company  this  afternoon,  and  on 
Tuesday  next  we  shall  have  all  the  female  teachers  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  tea." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Bronte  provided  his 
children  with  a  teacher  in  drawing,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  but  very  little  principle.  Al- 
though they  never  attained  to  anything  like  proficiency,  they 
took  great  interest  in  acquiring  this  art ;  evidently,  from  an 
instinctive  desire  to  express  their  powerful  imaginations  in 
visible  forms.  Charlotte  told  me,  that,  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  drawing,  and  walking  out  with  her  sisters,  formed  the 
two  great  pleasures  and  relaxations  of  her  day. 

The  three  girls  used  to  walk  upwards  towards  the  "  purple* 
black  "  moors,  the  sweeping  surface  of  which  was  broken  by 
here  and  there  a  stone-quarry ;  and  if  they  had  strength  and 
time  to  go  far  enough,  they  reached  a  waterfall,  where  the 
beck  fell  over  some  rocks  into  the  "  bottom."  They  seldom 
went  downwards  through  the  village.  They  were  shy  of 
meeting  even  familiar  faces,  and  were  scrupulous  about  enter- 
ing the  house  of  the  very  poorest  uninvited.  They  were 
steady  teachers  at  the  Sunday-school,  a  habit  which  Char 
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lotte  kept  up  very  faithfully,  even  after  she  was  left  alone ; 
but  they  nevei  faced  their  kind  voluntarily,  and  always  pre- 
ferred tlie  solitTide  and  freedom  of  the  moors. 

tn  thci  September  of  this  year,  Charlotte  went  to  pay  her 
first  visit  t^  her  friend  i?.  It  took  her  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Roe  Head,  and  brought  her  into  pleasant  contact 
with  many  cf  her  old  schoolfellows.  After  this  visit,  she 
and  her  friend  seem  to  have  agreed  to  correspond  in  French, 
for  the  sake  of  improvement  in  the  language.  But  this  im- 
provement could  not  be  great,  Nvhen  it  could  only  amount 
to  a  greater  familiarity  with  Oicllonary  words,  and  when 
there  was  no  one  to  explain  to  them  that  a  verbal  translation 
of  English  idioms  hardly  constiti\ttd  French  composition; 
but  the  effort  was  laudable,  and  of  ifcf«olf  shows  he  w  willing 
they  both  were  to  carry  on  the  education  which  they  had  be- 
gun under  Miss  Wooler.  I  will  give  an  extract  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  language,  is  graphic  enough,  and 
presents  ua  with  a  happy  little  family  picture;  the  eldest 
sister  returning  home  to  the  two  younger,  after  a  fortnight's 
absence. 

"  J'arrivait  a  Haworth  en  parfaite  sauvete  sans  le  moin- 
dre  accident  ou  malheur.  Mes  petites  scours  couraient  hors 
de  la  maison  pour  me  rencontrer  aussitut  que  la  voiture  se  fit 
voir,  et  elles  m'cmbrassaicnt  avec  autant  d'eniprcssemeut,  ct 
de  plaisir,  comme  si  j'avais  et6  absente  pour  plus  d'an.  Men 
Papa,  ma  Tante,  et  le  monsieur  dont  mon  frore  avoit  parl(3, 
furent  tons  assembles  dans  le  Salon,  et  en  peu  de  temps  jc 
m'y  rendis  aussi.  C'est  souvent  Fordre  du  Ciel  que  quand  on 
a  perdu  un  plaisir  il  y  en  a  un  autre  pret  a  prendre  sa  place. 
Ainsi  je  venoit  de  partir  de  trcs  G\i6rs  amis,  mais  tout  ^ 
I'heurc  je  revins  a  dcs  parens  aussi  chers  et  bons  dans  le  mo- 
ment. Meuie  que  vous  me  perdicz  (osc-jc  croire  quo  mon 
depart  vous  t'tuit  un   chagrin  ?)  vous  attondites  I'arrivce  de 
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voire  fr^re,  et  de  yotre  soeur.  J'ai  doim6  a  mes  soeurs  le& 
pommes  que  vous  leur  envoyiez  avec  tant  de  bont^ ;  ellcs 
disent  qu'elles  sont  sur  que  Mademoiselle  E.  est  tr^s  aimable 
et  bonne ;  I'une  et  I'autre  sont  extremement  impatient^s  de 
vous  voir ;  j'espere  qu'en  peu  de  mois  elles  auront  ce  plaisir." 

But  it  was  some  time  before  the  friends  could  meet,  and 
meanwhile  they  agreed  to  correspond  once  a  month.  There 
were  no  events  to  chronicle  in  the  Haworth  letters.  Quiet 
days,  occupied  in  teaching,  and  feminine  occupations  in  thf 
house,  did  not  present  much  to  write  about ;  and  Charlotte 
was  naturally  driven  to  criticize  books. 

Of  these  there  were  many  in  different  plights,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  plight,  kept  in  different  places.  The  well 
bound  were  ranged  in  the  sanctuary  of  Mr.  Bronte's  study ; 
but  the  purchase  of  books  was  a  necessary  luxury  to  him, 
and  as  it  was  often  a  choice  between  binding  an  old  one,  or 
buying  a  new  one,  the  familiar  volume,  which  had  been 
hungrily  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  was  some- 
times in  such  a  condition  that  the  bed-room  shelf  was  con- 
sidered its  fitting  place.  Up  and  down  the  house,  were  to 
be  found  many  standard  works  of  a  solid  kind.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  writings,  Wordsworth's  and  Southey's  poems  were 
among  the  lighter  literature ;  while,  as  having  a  character 
of  their  own — earnest,  wild,  and  occasionally  fanatical — ^may 
be  named  some  of  the  books  which  came  from  the  Branwell 
side  of  the  family — ^from  the  Cornish  followers  of  the  saintly 
John  Wesley — and  which  are  touched  on  in  the  account  of 
the  works  to  which  Caroline  Helstone  had  access  in  "  Shir- 
ley "  : — "  Some  venerable  Lady's  Magazines,  that  had  once 
performed  a  voyage  with  their  owner,  and  undergone  a 
storm  " — (possibly  part  of  the  relics  of  Mrs.  Bronte's  pos- 
sessions, contained  in  the  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall)— "  and  whose  pages  were  stained  with  salt  water ; 
■4:)me  mad  IMethodist  Magazines  full  of  miracles  and  appari 
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tions,  and  preternatural  warnings,  ondnous  dreams,  and 
frenzied  fanaticism;  and  the  equally  mad  Letters  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Howe  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living." 

Mr.  Bronte  encouraged  a  taste  for  reading  in  his  girls ; 
and  though  Miss  Bran  well  kept  it  in  due  bounds,  by  the 
variety  of  household  occupations,  in  which  she  expected 
them  not  merely  to  take  a  part,  but  to  become  proficients, 
thereby  occupying  regularly  a  good  portion  of  every  day, 
they  were  allowed  to  get  books  from  the  circulating  library 
at  Keighley ;  and  many  a  happy  walk,  up  those  long  four 
miles  must  they  have  had  burdened  with  some  new  book  in- 
to which  they  peeped  as  they  hurried  home.  Not  that  the 
books  were  what  would  generally  be  called  new ;  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1833,  the  two  friends  seem  almost  simultaneously 
to  have  fallen  upon  "  Kenilworth,"  and  Charlotte  writes  as 
follows  about  it : — 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  *  Kenilworth ; '  it  is  certainly  more 
resembling  a  romance  than  a  novel :  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
great  Sir  Walter's  pen.  Varney  is  certainly  the  personifica- 
tion of  consummate  villany ;  and  in  the  delineation  of  his  dark 
and  profoundly  artful  mind,  Scott  exhibits  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  as  well  as  surprising  skill  in  embody- 
ing his  perceptions,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  become  participa- 
tors in  that  knovrledge." 

Commonplace  as  this  extract  may  seem,  it  isnotc-wortny 
on  two  or  three  accounts  :  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  plot  or  story,  she  analyzes  the  character  of  Var- 
ney; and  next,  she,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  both 
from  her  youth  and  her  isolated  position,  has  yet  been  so 
accustomed  to  hear  "  human  nature  "  distrusted,  as  to  rcccivo 
the  notion  of  intense  and  artful  villany  without  surprise. 

What  was  formal  and  set  in  her  way  of  writing  to  K, 
diminished  as  their  personal  accpaintaucc  increased,  and  as 
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each  caiDe  to  know  the  home  of  the  other ;  so  that  small  de- 
tails  concerning  people  and  places  had  their  interest  and 
their  significance.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  she  wrote  to  in- 
vite her  friend  to  come  and  pay  her  a  visit.  "  Aunt  thought 
it  would  he  hotter  '  (she  says)  "  to  defer  it  until  ahout  the 
middle  of  summer,  as  the  winter,  and  even  the  spring  sea- 
ions,  are  remarkahly  cold  and  hleak  among  our  mountains.'* 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  visitor  hy  the  sisters  of 
her  school-friend  was,  that  Emily  was  a  tall,  long-armed  girl, 
more  fully  grown  than  her  elder  sister ;  extremely  reserved 
in  manner.  I  distinguish  reserve  from  shyness,  because  I 
imagine  shyness  would  please,  if  it  knew  how ;  whereas,  re- 
serve is  indifferent  whether  it  pleases  or  not.  Anne,  like  her 
eldest  sister,  was  shy ;  Emily  was  reserved. 

Branwell  was  rather  a  handsome  boy,  with  "  tawny  " 
hair,  to  use  Miss  Bronte's  phrase  for  a  more  obnoxious 
colour.  All  were  very  clever,  original,  and  utterly  different 
to  any  people  or  family  E.  had  ever  seen  before.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  a  happy  visit  to  all  parties.  Charlotte 
says,  in  writing  to  E.,  just  after  her  return  home — "  Were  I 
to  tell  you  of  the  impression  you  have  made  on  every  one 
here,  you  would  accuse  me  of  flattery.  Papa  and  aunt  arc 
continually  adducing  you  as  an  example /or  me  to  shape  my 
actions  and  behaviour  by.  Emily  and  Anne  say  *  they  never 
saw  any  one  they  liked  so  well  as  you.'  And  Tabby,  whom 
you  have  absolutely  fascin&ted,  talks  a  great  deal  more  non- 
sense about  your  ladyship  than  I  care  to  repeat.  It  is  now 
BO  dark  that,  notwithstanding  the  singular  property  of  seeing 
in  the  night-time,  which  the  young  ladies  at  Koe  Head  used 
to  attribute  to  me,  I  can  scribble  no  longer." 

To  a  visitor  at  the  parsonage,  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
hayc  Tabby's  good  word.  She  had  a  Yorkshire  keenness 
of  perception  into  character,  and  it  was  not  ovcrybody  she 
lik'eil 
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Haworth  is  built  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  sauitar^f 
MnditioDS :  the  great  old  chnrchjard  lies  aboye  all  the 
houses,  and  it  is  terrible  to  think  how  the  very  water-springs 
of  the  pumps  below  must  be  poisoned.  But  this  winter  of 
1833-4  was  particularly  wet  and  rainy,  and  there  were  an 
unusual  number  of  deaths  in  the  village.  A  dreary  season 
it  was  to  the  family  in  the  parsonage  :  their  usual  walks  ob- 
structed by  the  spongy  state  of  the  moors — ^the  passing  and 
funeral  bells  so  frequently  tolling,  and  filling  the  heavy  air 
with  their  mournful  sound — and,  when  they  were  still,  the 
"  chip,  chip  "  of  the  mason,  as  he  cut  the  grave-stones  in  a 
shed  close  by.  In  many,  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  church- 
yard— ^for  the  parsonage  is  surrounded  by  it  on  three  sides — 
and  with  all  the  sights  and  sounds  connected  with  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead  things  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  very 
familiarity  would  have  bred  indifference.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  Charlotte  Bronte.  One  of  her  friends  says : — "  I 
have  seen  her  turn  pale  and  feel  faint  when,  in  Hartshcad 
church,  some  one  accidentally  remarked  that  we  were  walk- 
ing over  graves." 

About  the  beginning  of  1834,  E.  went  to  London  for  the 
first  time.  The  idea  of  her  friend's  visit  seems  to  have 
stirred  Charlotte  strangely.  She  appears  to  have  formed 
her  notions  of  its  probable  consequences  from  some  of  tli^ 
papers  in  the  "  British  Essayists,"  "  The  Rambler,"  "  The 
Mirror,"  or  "  The  Lounger,"  which  may  have  been  among 
the  English  classics  on  the  parsonage  book-shelves ;  for  slio 
CFidently  imagines  that  an  entire  change  of  character  for  th<> 
worse  is  the  usual  effect  of  a  visit  to  "  the  great  metropolis," 
and  is  delighted  to  find  that  E  is  E.  still.  And,  as  her 
faith  in  her  friend's  stability  is  restored,  her  own  imagination 
is  deeply  moved  by  the  ideas  of  what  great  wonders  are  to 
oe  seen  in  that  vast  and  famous  city. 
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«  Haworthj  February  2(Hh,  1834. 

"  Your  letter  gave  me  real  and  heartfelt  pleasure 
mingled  with  no  small  share  of  astonishment.  Mary  had 
previously  informed  me  of  your  departure  for  London,  and  I 
had  not  ventured  to  calculate  on  any  communication  from 
you  while  surrounded  by  the  splendours  and  novelties  of  that 
great  city,  which  has  been  called  the  mercantile  metropolis 
of  Europe.  Judging  from  human  nature,  I  thought  that  a 
little  country  girl,  for  the  first  time  in  a  situation  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  distract  attention,  would 
lose  all  remembrance,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  distant  and 
familiar  objects,  and  give  herself  up  entirely  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  those  scenes  which  were  then  presented  to  her  view. 
Your  kind,  interesting,  and  most  welcome  epistle  showed 
me,  however,  that  I  had  been  both  mistaken  and  unchari- 
table in  these  suppositions.  I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  tone 
of  nonchalance  which  you  assumed,  while  treating  of  London 
and  its  wonders.  Did  you  not  feel  awed  while  gazing  at  St 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey?  Had  you  no  feeling  of 
intense  and  ardent  interest,  when  in  St.  James's  you  saw  the 
palace  where  so  many  of  England's  kings  have  held  their 
courts,  and  beheld  the  representations  of  their  persons  on  the 
walls  ?  You  should  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  appearing 
country-bred;  the  magnificence  of  London  has  drawn  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  from  travelled  men,  experienced 
in  the  world,  its  wonder^  and  beautif^s.  Have  you  yet  seen 
anything  of  the  great  personages  whom  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment now  detains  in  London — ^the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sii 
Robert  Peel,  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  O'Connell  ?  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  be  too  anxious  to  spend  my  time  in 
reading  whilst  in  town.  Make  use  of  your  own  eyes  for  the 
purposes  of  observation  now,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  lay 
aside  the  spectacles  with  which  authors  would  furnish  us." 

In  a  postscript  she  adds  : — 
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"  Will  yon  be  kind  enongh  to  inform  mo  of  the  numbei 
of  performers  in  the  King's  military  band  ?  " 

And  in  something  of  the  same  strain  she  writes  on 

''June  19th. 
"  My  own  dear  E., 

I  may  rightfully  and  truly  call  you  so  now.  Yon 
have  returned  or  are  returning  from  London — from  the 
great  city  which  is  to  me  as  apocryphal  as  Babylon,  or 
Nineveh,  or  ancient  Rome.  You  are  withdrawing  from  the 
world  (as  it  is  called),  and  bringing  with  you — if  your  let- 
ters enable  me  to  form  a  correct  judgment — a  heart  as  un- 
sophisticated, as  natural,  as  true,  as  that  you  carried  there. 
I  am  slow,  very  slow,  to  believe  the  protestations  of  another ; 
I  know  my  own  sentiments,  I  can  read  my  own  mind,  but 
the  minds  of  the  rest  of  man  and  woman  kind  are  to  me  sealed 
volumes,  hieroglyphical  scrolls,  which  I  cannot  easily  either 
unseal  or  decipher.  Yet  time,  careful  study,  long  acquaint- 
ance, overcome  most  diflSculties ;  and,  in  your  case,  I  think 
they  have  succeeded  well  in  bringing  to  light  and  construing 
that  hidden  language,  whose  turnings,  windings,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  obscurities,  so  frequently  baflEle  the  researches  of 
tne  honest  observer  of  human  nature.  ...  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  your  mindfulness  of  so  obscure  a  person  as  my- 
self, and  I  hope  the  pleasure  is  not  altogether  selfish;  I 
trust  it  is  partly  derived  from  the  consciousness  that  my 
friend's  character  is  of  a  higher,  a  more  steadfast  order  than 
I  was  once  perfectly  aware  of.  Few  girls  would  have  don 
as  you  have  done — would  have  beheld  the  glare,  and  glitter, 
and  dazzling  display  of  London  with  dispositions  so  unchan- 
ged, heart  so  uncontaminated.  I  see  no  affectation  in  your 
letters,  no  trifling,  no  frivolous  contempt  of  plain,  and  weak 
admiration  of  showy  persons  and  things." 
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In  these  days  of  cheap  railway  trips,  we  may  smile  at 
the  idea  of  a  short  visit  to  London  having  any  great  effect 
upon  the  character,  whatever  it  may  have  upon  the  intellect 
But  her  London — ^her  great  apocryphal  city — ^was  the  **  town  " 
of  a  century  before,  to  which  giddy  daughters  dragged  un- 
willing papas,  or  went  with  injudicious  friends,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  their  better  qualities,  and  sometimes  to  th 
ruin  of  their  fortunes ;  it  was  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  to  her. 

But  see  the  just  and  admirable  sense  with  which  she 
can^reat  a  subject  of  which  she  is  able  to  overlook  all  the 
bearings. 

"  Haworth,  July  4tk,  1834. 

"  In  your  last,  you  requested  me  to  tell  you  of  your 
faults.  Now,  really,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish !  I  won't 
tell  you  of  your  faults,  because  I  don't  know  them.  What 
a  creature  would  that  be,  who,  after  receiving  an  affectionate 
and  kind  letter  from  a  beloved  friend,  should  sit  down  and 
write  a  catalogue  of  defects  by  way  of  answer !  Imagine 
me  doing  so,  and  then  consider  what  epithets  you  would  be- 
stow on  me.  Conceited,  dogmatical,  hypocritical,  little  hum- 
oug,  I  should  think,  would  be  the  mildest.  Why,  child  ^ 
IVe  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  reflect  on  your  faults 
when  you  are  so  far  from  me,  and  when,  besides,  kind  letters 
and  presents,  and  so  forth,  are  continually  bringing  forth 
your  goodness  in  the  most  prominent  light.  Then,  too,  there 
are  judicioos  relations  always  round  you,  who  can  much 
better  discharge  that  unpleasant  office.  I  have  no  doubt 
their  advice  is  completely  at  your  service ;  why  then  should  I 
intrude  mine  ?  If  you  will  not  hear  them,  it  will  be  vair. 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  instruct  you.  Lot 
as  have  no  more  nonsense,  if  you  love  me.  Mr. is  go- 
ing to  bo  married  is  he  ?    Well,  his  wife  elect  appeared  to 
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die  to  be  a  clever  and  amiable  lady,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  little  I  saw  of  her,  and  from  your  account.  Now  to 
that  flattering  sentence  must  I  tack  on  a  list  of  her  faults  ? 

Tou  say  it  is  in  contemplation  for  you  to  leave ,     I  am 

sorry  for  it.     is  a  pleasant  spot,  one  of  the  old  family 

halls  of  England,  surrounded  by  lawn  and  woodland,  speak* 
ing  of  past  times,  and  suggesting  (to  me  at  least)  happy  feel 
ings.  M.  thought  you  grown  less,  did  she?  I  am  not 
grown  a  bit,  but  as  short  and  dumpy  as  ever.  You  ask  me 
to  recommend  you  some  books  for  your  perusal.  I  will  do 
80  in  as  few  words  as  I  can.  If  you  like  poetry,  let  it  be 
first-rate ;  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Pope 
(if  you  will,  though  I  don't  admire  him),  Scott,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  and  South ey.  Now  don't  be  startled 
at  the  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron.  Both  these  were 
great  men,  and  their  works  are  like  themselves.  You  will 
know  how  to  choose  the  good,  and  to  avoid  the  evil ;  the 
finest  passages  are  always  the  purest,  the  bad  are  invariably 
revolting;  you  will  never  wish  to  read  them  over  twice. 
Omit  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare  and  the  Don  Juan,  per- 
haps the  Cain,  of  Byron,  though  the  latter  is  a  magnificent 
poem,  and  read  the  rest  fearlessly ;  that  must  indeed  be  a 
depraved  mind  which  can  gather  evil  from  Henry  VIII., 
from  Richard  III.,  from  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  and  Julius 
Caesar.  Scott's  sweet,  wild,  romantic  poetry  can  do  you  no 
harm.  Nor  can  Wordsworth's,  nor  Campbell's,  nor  Soutbey'a 
— ^the  greatest  part  at  least  of  his ;  some  is  certainly  objec- 
tionable. For  history,  read  Hume,  RoUin,  and  the  Uni- 
versal History,  if  you  can  ;  I  never  did.  For  fiction,  read 
Scott  alone ;  all  novels  after  his  are  worthless  For  biog- 
raphy, read  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns, 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  Wolf's 
Remains.     For  natural  history,  read  Bewick  and  Audubon, 
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&nd  Goldamitb,  and  White's  History  of  Selbornu.  Foi 
divinity,  your  brother  will  advise  yon  there.  I  can  only 
Bay,  adhiire  to  staodurd  authors,  and  avoid  novelty." 

From  tbiB  list,  vie  see  that  she  must  have  bad  &  good 
range  of  books  from  wbicb.  to  cbooHe  lier  own  reading. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  womanly  eonaciences  of  tbeao  two  cor- 
rcapondenta  were  anxiously  alive  to  many  questions  diacnssed 
among  the  stricter  religionista.  The  morality  of  Shakapeore 
needed  the  confirmation  of  Charlotte's  opinion  to  the  eenai- 
tive  E. ;  and  a  little  later,  she  inquired  whether  dancing 
waa  objectionable,  when  indulged  in  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
parties  of  boys  and  girls.       Charlotte  replies,    "  I  sfionld 

hesitate  to  express  a  difference  of  opinioa  from  Mr.  , 

or  from  your  eicellent  sister,  but  really  the  matter  aeema  to 
me  to  stand  thus.  It  is  allowed  on  all  handa,  that  the  sin 
of  dancing  consists  not  in  the  more  action  of  "  shaking  the 
shanks "  (aa  the  Scotch  say),  but  in  the  conaeqnences  that 
ofluully  attend  it ;  namely,  frivoUty  and  waste  of  time ;  when 
it  is  ased  only,  as  in  the  case  you  state,  for  the  eKerciae  and 
amaaeuienl  of  an  hour  among  young  people  (who  surely  may 
without  any  breach  of  God'a  commandments  be  allowed  a 
little  light-heartedness),  these  eonsequenoes  cannot  follow. 
Ergo  (according  to  my  manner  of  orguing),  the  amusement 
ie  at  such  times  perfectly  innooent." 

Although  the  distance  between    Haworth   and  B 

W08  but  seventeen  mites,  it  was  difficult  to  go  straight  from 
the  one  to  the  other  withnnt  liiring  a  gig  or  rehiele  of  some 
kind  for  the  journey.  Hence  a  viait  from  Charlotte  required 
a  good  deal  of  pre-arrange  me  nt.  The  Haworth  gig  was  not 
always  to  be  had;  and  Mr.  Bronte  was  often  unwilling  to 
fall  into  any  arrangement  for  meeting  at  Bmdferd  or  other 
places,  which  would  occaaion  trouble  to  others.  They  had 
til  an  ample  share  of  that  sensitive  pride  which  led  them  to 
dread  incurring  obligations,  and  to  fear  "  outstayinir  their 
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irelcome  "  when  on  any  visit.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr. 
Bronte  did  not  consider  distrust  of  others  as  a  part  of  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  on  which  he  piqued  himself. 
His  precepts  to  this  effect,  3ombined  with  Charlotte's  lack 
of  hope,  made  her  always  fearful  of  loving  too  much ;  Ox 
wearying  the  objects  of  her  affection ;  and  thus  she  was  often 
trying  to  restrain  her  warm  feelings,  and  was  ever  chary  of 
that  presence  so  invariably  welcome  to  her  true  friends. 
According  to  this  mode  of  acting,  when  she  was  invited 
for  a  month,  she  stayed  but  a  fortnight  amidst  E.'s  family, 
to  whom  every  visit  only  endeared  her  the  more,  and  by 
whom  she  was  received  with  that  kind  of  quiet  gladness 
with  which  they  would  have  greeted  a  sister. 

She  still  kept  up  her  childish  interest  in  politics.  In 
March,  1835,  she  writes  :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  course 
politics  are  taking?  I  make  this  inquiry,  because  I  now 
think  you  take  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  matter ;  for- 
merly you  did  not  care  greatly  about  it.  B.,  you  see,  is 
triumphant.  Wretch  !  I  am  a  hearty  hater,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  I  thoroughly  abhor,  it  is  that  man.  But  the  Op- 
position is  divided.  Red-hots,  and  Luke-warms ;  and  the 
Duke  (par-excellence  the  Duke,)  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  show 
no  signs  of  insecurity,  though  they  have  been  twice  beat ; 
so  '  Courage,  men  amie,'  as  the  old  chevaliers  used  to  say, 
before  they  joined  battle." 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1835,  a  great  family 
plan  was  mooted  at  the  parsonage.  The  question  was,  to 
what  trade  or  profession  should  Branwell  be  brought  up  ? 
He  was  now  nearly  eighteen  ;  it  was  time  to  decide.  He 
was  very  clever,  no  doubt;  perhaps,  to  begin  with,  the 
greatest  genius  in  this  rare  family.  Tlie  sisters  hardly  re- 
cogDised  their  own,  or  each  other's  powers,  but  they  knew 
Ms,  The  father,  ignorant  of  many  failings  in  moral  con- 
duct, did  proud  homage  to  the  great  gifts  of  his  son ;  for 
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Branwell's  talents  were  readily  and  willingly  brought  out 
for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Popular  admiration  was 
sweet  to  him.  And  this  led  to  his  presence  being  sought  at 
"  aryills"  and  all  the  great  village  gatherings,  for  the  York- 
shire men  have  a  keen  relish  for  intellect ;  and  it  likewise 
procured  him  the  undesirable  distinction  of  haying  his  com- 
pany recommended  by  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bull  to 
any  enhance  traveller  who  might  happen  to  feel  solitary  or 
dull  over  his  liquor.  "  Do  you  want  some  one  to  help  you 
with  your  bottle,  sir  ?  If  you  do,  I'll  send  up  foi  Patrick  " 
(so  the  villagers  called  him  till  the  day  of  his  death).  And 
while  the  messenger  went,  the  landlord  entertained  his  guests 
with  accounts  of  the  wonderful  talents  of  the  boy,  whose 
precocious  cleremess,  and  great  conversational  powers,  were 
the  pride  of  the  village.  The  attacks  of  ill  health  to  which 
Mr.  Bronte  had  been  subject  of  late  years,  rendered  it  not 
only  necessary  that  he  should  take  his  dinner  alone  (for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  temptations  to  unwholesome  diet),  but 
made  it  also  desirable  that  he  should  pass  the  time  directly 
succeeding  his  meals  in  perfect  quiet.  And  this  necessity, 
combined  with  due  attention  to  his  parochial  duties,  made 
him  partially  ignorant  how  his  son  employed  himself  out  of 
losson-timc.  His  own  youth  had  been  spent  among  people 
of  the  same  conventional  rank  as  those  into  whose  companion- 
ship Branwell  was  now  thrown ;  but  he  had  had  a  strong 
will,  and  an  earnest  and  persevering  ambition,  and  a  reso- 
luteness of  purpose  which  his  weaker  son  wanted. 

It  is  singular  how  strong  a  yearning  the  whole  family 
had  towards  the  art  of  drawing.  Mr.  Bronte  had  been  very 
solicitous  to  get  them  good  instruction;  the  girls  themselves 
loved  every  thing  connected  with  it — all  descriptions  or 
engravings  of  great  pictures  j  and,  in  default  of  good  ones, 
they  would  take  and  analyse  any  print  or  drawing  which 
eamo  in  their  way,  and  find  out  how  much  thought  had  gone 
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t6  its  composition,  what  ideas  it  was  intended  to  suggest^ 
and  what  it  did  suggest.  In  the  same  spirit,  they  laboured 
to  design  imaginations  of  their  own ;  they  lacked  the  power 
of  execution,  not  of  conception.  At  one  time,  Charlotte  had 
the  notion  of  making  her  living  as  an  artist,  and  wearied  her 
eyes  in  drawing  with  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness,  but  no 
with  pre-Raphaelite  accuracy,  for  she  drew  from  fancy  rathe 
than  from  nature. 

But  they  all  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
Branwell's  talent  for  drawing.  I  have  seen  an  oil  painting 
of  his,  done  I  know  not  when,  but  probably  about  this  time. 
It  was  a  group  of  his  sisters,  life  size,  three-quarters'  length ; 
not  much  better  than  sign-painting,  as  to  manipulation ;  but 
the  likenesses  were,  I  should  think,  admirable.  I  could  only 
judge  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  other  two  were  depicted, 
from  the  striking  resemblance  which  Charlotte,  upholding 
the  great  frame  of  canvas,  and  consequently  standing  right 
behind  it,  bore  to  her  own  representation,  though  it  must 
have  been  ten  years  and  more  since  the  portraits  were  taken. 
The  picture  was  divided,  almost  in  the  middle,  by  a  great 
pillar.  On  the  side  of  the  column  which  was  lighted  by  the 
sun,  stood  Charlotte,  in  the  womanly  dress  of  that  day  of 
jigot  sleeves  and  large  collars.  On  the  deeply  shadowed 
side,  was  Emily,  with  Anne's  gentle  face  resting  on  her 
shoulder.  Emily's  countenance  struck  me  as  full  of  power; 
Charlotte's  of  solicitude ;  Anne's  of  tenderness.  The  two 
younger  seemed  hardly  to  have  attained  their  full  growth 
though  Emily  was  taller  than  Charlotte  ;  they  had  cropped 
hair,  and  a  more  girlish  dress.  I  remember  looking  on 
those  two  sad,  earnest,  shadowed  faces,  and  wondering  whethei 
I  could  trace  the  mysterious  expression  which  is  said  to  fore- 
tell an  early  death.  I  had  some  fond  superstitious  hope  that 
the  column  divided  their  fates  fiom  hers,  who  stood  apart  in 
the  canvas,  as  in  life  she  survived      I  liked  to  see  that  tiio 
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bright  side  of  the  pillar  was  towards  her — that  the  light  in 
the  picture  fell  on  her  :  I  might  more  truly  have  sought  in 
her  presentment — ^nay,  in  her  living  face — for  the  sign  of 
death  in  her  prime.  They  were  good  likenesses,  however 
badly  executed.  From  thence  I  should  guess  his  family  au- 
gured truly  that,  if  Branwell  had  but  the  opportunity,  and, 
alas !  had  but  the  moral  qualities,  he  might  turn  out  a  great 
painter. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  him  to  become  so  appeared 
to  be  to  send  him  as  a  pupil  to  the  Royal  Academy.  I  dare 
say,  he  longed  and  yearned  to  follow  this  path,  principally 
because  it  would  lead  him  to  that  mysterious  London- — that 
Babylon  the  great — which  seems  to  have  filled  the  imagina- 
tions and  haunted  the  minds  of  all  the  younger  members  of 
this  recluse  family.  To  Branwell  it  was  more  than  a  vivid 
imagination,  it  was  an  impressed  reality.  By  dint  of  study- 
ing maps,  he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  it,  even  down  to 
its  by-ways,  as  if  he  had  lived  there.  Poor  misguided  fel- 
low !  this  craving  to  see  and  know  London,  and  that  strong- 
er craving  after  fame,  were  never  to  be  satisfied.  He  was 
to  die  at  the  end  of  a  short  and  blighted  life.  But  in  this 
year  of  1835,  all  his  home  kindred  were  thinking  how  they 
could  best  forward  his  views,  and  how  help  him  up  to  the 
pinnacle  where  he  desired  to  be.  What  their  plans  were, 
let  Charlotte  explain.  These  are  not  the  first  sisters  who 
have  laid  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  before  their  brother's  idol- 
ized wish.  Would  to  God  they  might  be  the  last  who  met 
\,     with  such  a  miserable  return  I 

"  Haworih,  July  6th,  1835. 
"  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  a*t  Haworth  this  summer,  but  human  afiairs  are  mu- 
table, and  human  resolutions  must  bend  to  the  course  of 
events.     We  are  all  about  to  divide,  break  up,  separate 
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Emily  is  going  to  school,  Branwell  is  going  to  London,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  a  governess.  This  last  determination  I 
formed  myself,  knowing  that  I  should  have  to  take  the  step 
sometime,  '  and  better  sune  as  syne,'  to  use  the  Scotch  prov- 
erb ;  and  knowing  well  that  papa  would  have  enough  to  do 
vith  his  limited  income,  should  Branwell  be  placed  at  the 
Hoyal  Academy,  and  Emily  at  Roe  Head.  Where  am  I 
going  to  reside  ?  you  will  ask.  Within  four  miles  of  you,  at 
ft  place  neither  of  us  are  unacquainted  with,  being  no  other 
than  the  identical  Roe  Head  mentioned  above.  Yes  1  I  am 
going  to  teach  in  the  very  school  where  I  was  myself  taught. 
Miss  Wooler  made  me  the  offer,  and  I  preferred  it  to  one  or 
two  proposals  of  private  governess-ship,  which  I  had  before 
received.  I  am  sad — ^very  sad — at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
home ;  but  duty — necessity — these  are  stern  mistresses,  who 
will  not  be  disobeyed.  Did  I  not  once  say  you  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  your  independence  ?  I  felt  what  I  said  at  the 
iime,  and  I  repeat  it  now  with  double  earnestness  ;  if  any- 
thing would  cheer  me,  it  is  the  idea  of  being  so  near  you. 
Surely,  you  and  Polly  will  come  and  see  me ;  it  would  be 
wrong  in  me  to  doubt  it ;  you  were  never  unkind  yet.  Em- 
ily and  I  leave  home  on  the  27th  of  this  month ;  the  idea  of 
being  together  consoles  us  both  somewhat,  and,  truth,  since 
I  must  enter  a  situation,  *  My  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.'     I  both  love  and  respect  Miss  Wooler." 

VOL.    I. 6 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Oh  the  29th  of  July,  1835,  Charlotte,  now  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  old,  went  as  teacher  to  Miss  Wooler's.  Bm^ 
Qy  accompanied  her,  as  a  pupil ;  but  she  became  literally  ill 
firoxn  home-sickness,  and  could  not  settle  to  anything,  and 
after  passing  only  three  months  at  Roe  Head,  returned  to 
the  parsonage  and  the  beloyed  moors. 

Miss  Bronte  gives  the  following  reasons  as  those  which 
prevented  Emily^s  remaining  at  school,  and  caused  the  sub- 
stitution of  her  younger  sister  in  her  place  at  Miss  Wool- 
er's : — 

"  My  sister  Emily  loved  the  moors.  Flowers  brightei 
than  the  rose  bloomed  in  the  blackest  of  the  heath  for  her ; 
— out  of  a  sullen  hollow  in  a  livid  hill-side,  her  mind  could 
make  an  Eden.  She  found  in  the  bleak  solitude  many  and 
dear  delights ;  and  not  the  least  and  best-loved  was — ^liberty. 
Liberty  was  the  breath  of  Emily's  nostrils ;  without  it  she 
perished.  The  change  from  her  own  home  to  a  school,  and 
from  her  own  very  noiseless,  very  secluded,  but  unrestricted 
and  unartificial  mode  of  life,  to  one  of  disciplined  routine 
though  under  the  kindest  auspices),  was  what  she  failed  in 
enduring.  Her  nature  proved  here  too  strong  for  her  forti- 
tude. Every  morning,  when  she  woke,  the  vision  of  home 
and  the  moors  rushed  on  her,  and  darkened  and  saddened 
the  day  tliat  lay  before  her.  Nobody  knew  what  ailed  her 
but  me.     I  knew  only  too  well.     In  this  struggle  her  health 
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was  quickly  broken :  her  wbite  face,  attenuated  form,  and 
failing  strength,  threatened  rapid  decline.  I  felt  in  mj 
heart  she  would  die,  if  she  did  not  go  home,  and  with  this 
conviction  obtained  her  recall  She  had  only  been  three 
months  at  school ;  and  it  was  some  years  before  the  experi- 
ment of  sending  her  from  home  was  again  ventured  on." 

This  physical  suffering  on  Emily's  part  when  absent  from 
Haworth,  after  recurring  several  times  under  similar  circum- 
stances, became  at  length  so  much  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  whichever  was  obliged  to  leave  home,  the  sisters  deci- 
ded that  Emily  must  remain  there,  where  alone  she  could 
enjoy  anything  like  good  health.  She  left  it  twice  again  in 
her  life ;  once  going  as  teacher  to  a  school  in  Halifax  for  six 
months,  and  afterwards  accompanying  Charlotte  to  Brussels 
for  ten.  When  at  home,  she  took  the  principal  part  of  the 
cooking  upon  herself,  and  did  all  the  household  ironing ;  and 
after  Tabby  grew  old  and  infirm,  it  was  Emily  who  made  all 
the  bread  for  the  family ;  and  any  one  passing  by  the  kitch- 
en-door, might  have  seen  her  studying  German  out  of  an 
open  book,  propped  up  before  her,  as  she  kneaded  the  dough ; 
but  no  study,  however  interesting,  interfered  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  bread,  which  was  always  light  and  excellent. 
Books  were,  indeed,  a  very  common  sight  in  that  kitchen ; 
the  girls  were  taught  by  their  father  theoretically,  and  by 
their  aunt  practically,  that  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  house- 
hold work  was,  m  their  position,  woman's  simple  duty ;  but, 
in  their  careful  employment  of  time,  they  found  many  an 
odd  five  minutes  for  reading  while  watching  the  cakes,  and 
managed  the  union  of  two  kinds  of  employ mentr  better  than 
King  Alfred. 

Charlotte's  life  at  Miss  Wooler's  was  a  very  happy  ono, 
until  her  health  failed.  She  sincerely  loved  and  respected 
the  former  schoolmistress,  to  whom  she  was  now  become  both 
companion  and  friend.     The  girls  were  hardly  strangers  to 
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her,  some  of  them  being  younger  sisters  of  those  who  had 
been  her  own  playmates.  Though  the  duties  of  the  day  might 
be  tedious  and  monotonous,  there  were  always  two  or  three 
happy  hours  to  look  forward  to  in  the  evening,  when  she  and 
Miss  Wooler  sat  together — sometimes  late  into  the  night— 
and  had  quiet  pleasant  conversations,  or  pauses  of  silence  as 
agreeable,  because  each  felt  that  as  soon  as  a  thought  or  re 
mark  occurred  which  they  wished  to  express,  there  was  an 
intelligent  companion  ready  to  sympathise,  and  yet  they  were 
not  compelled  to  "  make  talk." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  event  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
A  young  lady,  who  held  the  situation  of  governess  in  a  very 
respectable  family,  had  been  wooed  and  married  by  a  gentle- 
man, holding  some  subordinate  position  in  the  commercial 
firm  to  which  the  young  lady's  employer  belonged.  A  year 
after  her  marriage,  during  which  time  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  it  was  discovered  that  he  whom  she  called  husband 
had  another  wife.  Report  now  says,  that  this  first  wife  was 
deranged,  and  that  he  had  made  this  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
his  subsequent  marriage.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  condition  of 
the  wife  who  was  no  wife — of  the  innocent  mother  of  the 
illegitimate  child  —excited  the  deepest  commiseration ;  and 
the  case  was  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  at  Boe  Head  among 
other  places 

Miss  Wooler  wa©  always  anxious  to  afford  Miss  Bronte 
every  opportunity  of  recreation  in  her  power ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty often  was  to  persuade  her  to  avail  herself  of  the  invita- 
tions which  came,  urging  her  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday 
with  E.  and  Mary,  in  their  respective  homes,  that  lay  within 
the  distance  of  a  walk  But  Miss  Bronte  was  too  apt  to  con- 
sider that  allowing  herself  a  holiday  was  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  to  refuse  herself  the  necessary  change  from  some- 
thing of  »n  over-ascetic  spirit,  betokening  a  loss  of  healthy 
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baJaiice  11  either  body  or  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  such 
was  the  case,  &om  an  extract  referring  to  this  time,  taken 
ont  of  the  letter  I  have  before  referred  to,  from  "  Mary." 

"  Three  years  after" — (the  period  when  they  were  at  school 
together) — "  I  heard  that  she  had  gone  as  teacher  to  Miss 
Wooler's.  I  went  to  see  her,  and  asked  how  she  could  giv/ 
so  much  for  so  little  money,  when  she  could  live  without  it 
She  owned  that,  after  clothing  herself  and  Anne,  there  was 
nothing  left,  though  she  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  save  some- 
thing. She  confessed  it  was  not  brilliant,  but  what  could 
she  do  ?  I  had  nothing  to  answer.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
interest  or  pleasure  beyond  the  feeling  of  duty,  and,  when 
she  could  get,  used  to  sit  alone,  and  '  make  out.'  She  told 
me  afterwards,  that  one  evening  she  had  sat  in  the  dressing- 
room  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  observing  it  all  at 
once,  had  taken  sudden  fright."  No  doubt  she  remembered 
this  well  when  she  described  a  similar  terror  getting  hold 
upon  Jane  Eyre.  She  says  in  the  story,  "  I  sat  looking  at 
the  white  bed  and  overshadowed  walls — occasionally  turning 
a  fascinated  eye  towards  the  gleaming  mirror — I  began  to 
recall  what  I  had  heard  of  dead  men  troubled  in  their  graves. 

I  endeavored  to  be  firm  ;  shaking  my  hair  from 

my  eyes,  I  lifted  my  head  and  tried  to  look  boldly  through 
the  dark  room  ;  at  this  moment,  a  ray  from  the  moon  pene- 
trated some  aperture  in  the  blind.     No  !  moonlight  was  still, 

and   this   stirred prepared  as   my  mind  was  for 

horror,  shaken  as  my  nerves  were  by  agitation,  I  thought  the 

swift-darting  beam  was  a  herald  of  some  coming  vision  from 

nother  world.     My  heart  beat  thick,  my  head  grew  hot ;  a 

ound  filled  my  ears  which  I  deemed  the  rustling  of  wings ; 

something  seemed  near  me."  • 

"  From  that  time,"  Mary  adds,  "  her  imaginations  be- 
came gloomy  or  frightful ;    she  could  not  help  it,  nor   help 

*  »*  Jane  Eyre,"  Vol  I.,  page  20." 
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thinking.     She  could  not  forget  the  gloom,  could  not  sleep 
at  night,  nor  attend  in  the  day." 

Of  course  the  state  of  health  thus  described  came  on  gra* 
dually,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  her  condition  in 
1836.  Yet  even  then  there  is  a  despondency  in  some  of  her 
expressions,  that  too  sadly  reminds  one  of  some  of  Cowper's 
letters.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  deeply  his  poems  im- 
pressed her.  His  words,  his  verses,  came  nrore  frequently  to 
her  memory,  I  imagine,  than  those  of  any  ether  poet. 

"  May  10th,  1836. 

'^  I  was  struck  with  the  note  you  sent  me  with  the  um- 
brella ;  it  showed  a  degree  of  interest  in  my  concerns  which 
I  have  no  right  to  expect  from  any  earthly  creature.  I 
won't  play  the  hypocrite ;  I  won't  answer  your  kind,  gentle, 
friendly  questions  in  the  way  you  wish  me  to.  Don't  deceive 
yourself  by  imagioing  I  have  a  bit  of  real  goodness  about  me. 
My  darling,  if  I  were  like  you,  I  should  have  my  face  Z  ion- 
ward,  though  prejudice  and  error  might  occasionally  fling  a 
mist  over  the  glorious  vision  before  me — but  I  am  not  like 
you.  If  you  knew  my  thoughts,  the  dreams  that  absorb  me, 
and  the  fiery  imagination  that  at  times  eats  me  up,  and  makes 
me  feel  society,  as  it  is,  wretchedly  insipid,  you  would  pity 
and  I  dare  say  despise  me.  But  I  know  the  treasures  of  th^ 
Bible ;  I  love  and  adore  them.  I  can  see  the  Well  of  Life 
in  all  its  clearness  and  brightness ;  but  when  I  stoop  down 
to  drink  of  the  pur«  waters  they  fly  from  my  lips  as  if  I  were 
Tantalus. 

"  You  are  far  too  kind  and  frequent  id  your  invitations. 
You  puzzle  me.  I  hardly  know  how  to  refrise,  and  it  is  still 
more  embarrassing  to  accept.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  come 
this  week,  for  we  are  in  the  very  thickest  melee  of  the  Repe- 
titions. I  was  hearing  the  terrible  fifth  section  when  your 
note  arrived.     But  Miss  Wooler  says  I  must  fijo  to  lilary 
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aext  Friday,  as  she  promised  for  me  on  Whiir-Sunday ;  and 
on  Snnday  morning  I  will  join  you  at  chnrch,  if  it  be  conve- 
nient, and  stay  till  Monday.  There's  a  free  and  easy  pro- 
posal I  Miss  Wooler  has  driven  me  to  it.  She  says  her 
character  is  implicated.^' 

Good,  kind  Miss  Wooler  I  however  monotonous  and  try 
ing  were  the  duties.  Charlotte  had  to  perform  under  her  root, 
there  was  always  a  genial  and  thoughtful  friend  watching 
over  her,  and  urging  her  to  partake  of  any  little  piece  of 
innocent  recreation  that  might  come  in  her  way.  And  in 
those  Midsummer  holidays  of  1836,  her  friend  E.  caine 
to  stay  with  her  at  Haworth,  so  there  was  one  happy  time 
secured. 

Here  follows  a  series  of  letters,  not  dated,  but  belonging 
to  the  latter  portion  of  this  year ;  and  again  we  think  of  the 
gentle  and  melancholy  Cowper. 

"  My  dear  dear  E., 

I  am  at  this  moment  trembling  all  over  with  ex- 
citement, afte/  reading  your  note ;  it  is  what  I  never  received 
before— it  is  the  unrestrained  pouring  out  of  a  warm,  gentle, 

generous  heart I  thank  you  with  energy  for  this 

kindness.  I  will  no  longer  shrink  from  answering  your 
questions.  I  do  wish  to  be  better  than  I  am.  I  pray 
fervently  P«ometimes  to  be  made  so.  I  have  stings  of  con- 
science, visitings  of  remorse,  glimpses  of  holy,  of  inexpressible 
things,  which  formerly  I  used  to  be  a  stranger  to;  it  may  all 
die  away,  and  I  may  be  in  utter  midnight,  but  I  implore 
a  merciful  Redeemer,  that,  if  this  be  the  dawn  of  the  gospel 
it  may  still  brighten  to  perfect  day.  Do  not  mistake  me — 
do  not  think  I  am  good ;  I  only  wish  to  be  so.  I  only  hate 
my  former  flippancy  and  forwardness.  Oh  !  I  am  no  better 
than  ever  I  was.     I  am  in  that  state  of  horrid,  £;loomy  un- 
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certainty  that,  at  this  moment,  I  would  submit  to  be  old 
grey-haired,  to  have  passed  all  my  youthful  days  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  be  settling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  if  I  could 
only  thereby  ensure  the  prospect  of  reconciliation  to  God, 
and  redemption  through  his  Son^s  merits.  I  never  was 
exactly  careless  of  these  matters,  but  I  have  always  taken  a 
clouded  and  repulsive  view  of  them ;  and  now,  if  possible 
the  clouds  are  gathering  darker,  and  a  more  oppressive  de- 
spondency weighs  on  my  spirits.  You  have  cheered  me,  my 
darling ;  for  one  moment,  for  an  atom  of  time,  I  thought  I 
might  call  you  my  own  sister  in  the  spirit ;  but  the  excite- 
ment is  past,  and  I  am  now  as  wretched  and  hopeless  as 
ever.  This  very  night  I  will  pray  as  you  wish  me.  May 
the  Almighty  hear  me  compassionately  !  and  I  humbly  hope 
he  will,  for  you  will  strengthen  my  polluted  petitions  with 
your  own  pure  requests.  All  is  bustle  and  confusion  round 
me,  the  ladies  pressing  with  their  sums  and  their  lessons. 
....  If  you  love  me,  doy  do,  do  come  on  Friday  :  I  shall 
watch  and  wait  for  you,  and  if  you  disappoint  me  I  shall 
weep.  I  wish  you  could  know  the  thrill  of  delight  which  I 
experienced,  when,  as  I  stood  at  the  dining-room  window, 

I  saw ,  as  he  whirled  past,  toss  your  little  packet  over 

the  wall." 

Huddersfield  market-day  was  still  the  great  period  for 
events  at  Roe  Head.  Then  girls,  running  round  the  comer 
of  the  house  and  peeping  between  tree-stems,  and  up  a 
shadowy  lane,  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  father  or  brother 
driving  to  market  in  his  gig ;  might,  perhaps,  exchange  a 
wave  of  the  hand ;  or  see,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  did  from  the 
window  forbidden  to  pupils,  a  white  packet  tossed  over  the 
wall,  by  some  swifb  strong  motion  of  an  arm,  the  rest  of  the 
traveller's  body  unseen. 

"  Weary  with  a  day's  hard  work I  am  sitting 

down  to  write  a  fbw  lines  to  my  dear  E.     Excuse  mc  if  T 
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say  nothing  but  nonsense,  for  my  mind  is  exhausted  and 
dispirited.  It  is  a  stormy  evening,  and  the  wind  is  uttering 
a  continual  moaning  sound,  that  makes  me  fee]  very  melan- 
choly. At  such  times — in  such  moods  as  these — it  is  my 
nature  to  seek  repose  in  some  calm  tranquil  idea,  and  I  have 
now  summoned  up  your  image  to  give  me  rest.  There  you 
sit,  upright  and  still,  in  your  black  dress,  and  white  scarf, 
and  pale  marble-like  face — just  like  reality.  I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  me.  If  we  should  be  separated — ^if  it  should 
be  our  lot  to  live  at  a  great  distance,  and  never  to  see  each 
other  again — in  old  age,  Aow  I  should  conjure  up  the  memory 
of  my  youthful  days,  and  what  a  melancholy  pleasure  I 
should  feel  in  dwelling  on  the  recollection  of  my  early  friend  I 
....  I  have  some  qualities  that  make  me  very  miserable, 
some  feelings  that  you  can  have  no  participation  in — that 
few,  very  few,  people  in  the  world  can  at  all  understand.  I 
don't  pride  myself  on  these  peculiarities.  I  strive  to  conceal 
and  suppress  them  as  much  as  I  can ;  but  they  burst  out 
sometimes,  and  then  those  who  see  the  explosion  despise  me, 
and  I  hate  myself  for  days  afterwards.  ...  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  epistle  and  what  accompanied  it.  I  can't  tell 
what  should  induce  you  and  your  sisters  to  waste  your  kind- 
ness on  such  a  on<  as  me.  I'm  obliged  to  them,  and  I  hope 
you'll  tell  them  so.  I'm  obliged  to  you  also,  more  for  your 
note  than  for  your  present.  The  first  gave  me  pleasure,  the 
last  something  like  pain." 

The  nervous  disturbance,  which  is  stated  to  nave  troubled 
her  while  she  was  at  Miss  Wooler's,  seems  to  have  begun  to 
distress  her  about  this  time ;  at  least,  she  herself  speaks  of 
her  irritable  condition,  which  was  certainly  only  a  temporary 
ailment. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  of  late,  and  have 
upared  me  all  those  little  sallies  of  ridicule,  which,  owing  to 

VOL.  I. — 6* 
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my  miserable  and  wretcbed  toncbiness  of  cbaraoter,  uskhI 
formerly  to  make  me  wince,  as  if  I  bad  been  toucbed  with 
a  bot  iron ;  tbings  that  nobody  else  cares  for,  enter  into  my 
mind  and  rankle  there  like  venom.  I  know  these  feelingb 
are  absurd,  and  therefore  I  try  to  bide  them,  but  they  only 
sting  the  deeper  for  concealment." 

Compare  this  state  of  mind  with  the  gentle  resignation 
with  which  she  submitted  to  be  put  aside  as  useless,  or  told 
of  her  ugliness  by  her  schoolfellows,  only  three  years  before. 

'^  My  life  since  I  saw  you  has  passed  as  monotonously 
and  unbroken  as  ever;  nothing  but  teach,  teach,  teach, 
from  morning  till  night.  The  greatest  variety  I  ever  have 
is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  you,  or  by  meeting  with  a  pleas- 
ant new  book.  The '  Life  of  Oberlin,'  and '  Legh  Kichmond^s 
Domestic  Portraiture,'  are  the  last  of  this  description.  The 
latter  work  strongly  attracted  and  strangely  fascinated  my 
attention.  Beg,  borrow,  or  steal  it  without  delay ;  and  read 
the  *  Memoir  of  Wilberforce,' — that  short  record  of  a  brief 
uneventful  life ;  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  is  beautiful,  not  on 
account  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  not  on  account 
of  the  incidents  which  it  details,  but  because  of  the  simple 
narrative  it  gives  of  a  young  talented,  sincere  Christian." 

About  this  tiine  Miss  Woolor  removed  her  school  from 
the  fine,  open,  breezy  situation  of  Eoe  Head,  to  Dewsbury 
Moor,  only  two  or  three  miles  distant.  Her  new  residence 
was  a  much  lower  site,  and  the  air  much  less  pure  and  exhil- 
arating to  one  bred  at  the  wild  hill  village  of  Ha  worth. 
Charlotte  felt  the  change  extremely,  and  regretted  it  not 
merely  on  her  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  sister 
Anne.  Moreover,  Emily  had  gone  as  teacher  to  a  school 
at  Halifax,  where  there  were  nearly  forty  pupils. 

*^  I  have  had  one  letter  from  her  since  her  departure," 
writes  Charlotte,  on  October  2nd,  1836  :  "  It  gives  an  ap- 
Dailing  account  of  her  duties ;  bard  labour  from  six  in  thf 
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ffiorniDg  to  eleven  at  night,  with  only  one  half-hour  of  ezerciaa 
between.     This  is  slavery.     I  fear  she  can  never  stand  it" 

When  the  sisters  met  at  home  in  the  Christmas  holidays, 
tbey  talked  over  their  lives,  and  the  prospect  which  they  af- 
forded of  occupation  and  remuneration.  They  felt  that  it 
was  a  duty  to  relieve  their  father  of  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
port, if  not  entirely,  or  that  of  all  three,  at  least  that  of  one 
or  two ;  and,  naturally,  the  lot  devolved  upon  the  elder  ones 
to  find  some  remunerative  occupation.  They  knew  that  they 
were  never  likely  to  inherit  much  money.  Mr.  Bronte  had 
but  a  small  stipend,  and  was  both  charitable  and  liberal. 
Their  aunt  had  an  annuity  of  60Z.,  but  it  reverted  to  others 
at  her  death,  and  her  nieces  had  no  right,  and  were  the  last 
persons  in  the  world,  to  reckon  upon  her  savings.  What 
could  they  do  ?  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  trying  teaching, 
and  as  it  seemed  without  much  success.  The  former,  it  is 
true,  had  the  happiness  of  having  a  friend  for  her  employer, 
and  being  surrounded  by  those  who  knew  her  and  loved  her ; 
but  her  salary  was  too  small  for  her  to  save  out  of  it ;  and 
her  education  did  not  entitle  her  to  a  larger.  The  sodcu- 
tary  and  m«jnotonous  nature  of  her  life,  too,  was  preying  up- 
on her  health  rud  spirits,  although,  with  necessity  "  as  her 
mistress?,"  she  might  hardly  like  to  acknowledge  this  cvei» 
to  hersi'jlf.  But  Emily — that  free,  wild  un tameable  spirit, 
never  happy  nor  well  but  on  the  sweeping  moors  that  gather- 
ed round  her  homo — that  hater  of  strangers,  doomed  to  live 
amongrt  them,  and  not  merely  to  live  but  to  slave  in  their 
service — what  Charlotte  could  have  borne  patiently  for  her- 
self, {?he  could  not  bear  for  her  sister.  And  yet  what  to  do? 
She  Lad  once  hoped  that  she  herself  might  become  an  artist, 
ai;d  jao  earn  her  livelihood;  but  her  eyes  had  failed  her  in 
tlie  minute  and  useless  labour  which  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself  with  a  view  to  this  end. 

It  was  the  household  custom  among  these  giiLs  to  sew  till 
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Dine  o'clock  at  nigHt.  At  that  honr,  Miss  Branwcll  gcucral 
ly  went  to  bed,  and  her  nieces'  duties  for  the  day  were  ac- 
counted done.  They  put  away  their  work,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down, — as 
often  with  the  candles  extinguished,  for  economy's  sake,  as 
not, — their  figures  glancing  into  the  fire-light,  and  out  into 
the  shadow,  perpetually.  At  this  time,  they  talked  over  past 
cares,  and  troubles ;  they  planned  for  the  future,  and  con 
suited  each  other  as  to  their  plans.  In  after  years,  this  was 
the  time  for  discussing  together  the  plots  of  their  novels. 
And  again  still  later  thb  was  the  time  for  the  last  surviving 
sister  to  walk  alone,  from  old  accustomed  habit,  round  and 
round  the  desolate  room,  thinking  sadly  upon  fche  '^  days  that 
were  no  more."  But  this  Christmas  of  1836  was  not  without  its 
hopes,  and  daring  aspirations.  They  had  tried  their  hands 
at  story-writing,  in  their  miniature  magazine,  long  ago ;  they 
all  of  them  **  made  out  "  perpetually.  They  had  likewise  at- 
tempted to  write  poetry ;  and  had  a  modest  confidence  that 
they  had  achieved  a  tolerable  success.  But  they  knew  that 
they  might  deceive  themselves,  and  that  sisters'  judgments  of 
each  other's  productions  were  likely  to  be  too  partial  to  be 
depended  upon.  So  Charlotte  as  the  eldest  resolved  to  vnrite 
to  Southey.  I  believe  (from  an  expression  in  a  letter  to  be 
noticed  hereafter),  that  she  also  consulted  Coleridge ;  but  I 
have  no'i  met  with  any  part  of  that  correspondence. 

On  December  29th,  her  letter  to  Southey  was  despatch- 
ed; and  from  an  excitement  not  unnatural  in  a  girl  who  has 
worked  herself  up  to  the  pitch  of  writing  to  a  Poet  Laureate 
and  asking  his  opinion  of  her  poems,  she  used  some  high- 
flown  expressions,  which,  probably,  gave  him  the  idea  that 
■he  was  a  romantic  young  lady,  unacquainted  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life. 

This  most  likely  was  the  first  of  those  adventurous  let* 
ters  that  passed  through  the  little  post-ofl5ce  of  Haworth 
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Morning  after  morning  of  the  holidays  slipped  aT^f^v,  and 
there  was  no  answer ;  the  sisters  had  to  leave  home,  and  Emily 
to  retnm  to  her  distasteful  duties,  without  knowing  even 
whether  Charlotte's  letter  had  ever  reached  its  destination. 
Not  dispirited,  however,  hy  the  delay,  Branwell  deter- 
mined to  try  a  similar  venture,  and  addressed  the  following 
emarkahle  letter  to  Wordsworth.  It  was  given  by  the  poet 
•o  Mr.  Quillinan  in  1850,  after  the  name  of  Bronte  had  be- 
come known  and  famous.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  answer  was  returned  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  but  that  he 
considered  the  letter  remarkable  may,  I  think,  be  inferred 
both  from  its  preservation,  and  its  recurrence  to  his  memory 
when  the  real  name  of  Currer  Bell  was  made  known  to  the 
public. 

Saworth,  near  Bradford, 
Yorkshire^  January  19,  1837. 

"  Sir, — I  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  read  and  pass 
your  judgment  upon  what  I  have  sent  you,  because  from  the 
day  of  my  birth  to  this  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  lifo,  I  have 
lived  among  secluded  hills,  where  I  could  neither  know  what 
I  was,  or  what  I  could  do.  I  read  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  ate  or  drank  ;  because  it  was  a  real  craving  of  nati»rc.  I 
wrote  on  the  same  principle  as  I  spoke — out  of  the  inipulsc 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  ;  nor  could  I  help  it,  for  what  came, 
•  came  out,  and  ther<5  was  the  end  of  it.  For  as  to  self-conceit, 
that  could  not  receive  food  from  flattery,  since  to  this'  hour, 
not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  world  know  that  I  Lavo  ever 
penned  a  line. 

**  But  a  change  has  taken  place  now,  sir :  and  I  am  ar 
rived  at  an  age  wherein  I  must  do   something  for  myself : 
the  powers  I  possess  must  be  exercised  to  a  definite  end,  and 
as  I  don't  know  them  myself  I  must  ask  of  others  what  thej 
Aie  worth.     Yet  there  is  not  one  here  to  tell  me;  an<?  ^till 
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if  tliey  are  worthless,  time  will  henceforth  be  too  precious  it 
be  wasted  on  them. 

"  Do  pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  have  ventured  to  come  before 
one  whose  works  I  have  most  loved  in  our  literature,  and 
who  most  has  been  with  me  a  divinity  of  the  mind, — ^laying 
before  him  one  of  my  vnritings,  and  asking  of  him  a  judgment 
of  its  contents.  I  must  come  before  some  one  from  whose 
sentence  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  such  a  one  is  he  who  has 
developed  the  theory  of  poetry  as  well  as  its  practice.  And 
both  in  such  a  way  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the  memory  of  a 
thousand  years  to  come. 

"  My  aim,  sir,  is  to  push  out  into  the  open  world,  and  for 
this  I  trust  not  poetry  alone — that  might  launch  the  vessel, 
but  could  not  bear  her  on ;  sensible  and  scientific  prose,  bold 
und  vigorous  efforts  in  my  walk  in  life,  would  give  a  farther 
title  to  the  notice  of  the  world ;  and  then  again  poetry  ought 
to  brighten  and  crown  that  name  with  glory ;  but  nothing  of 
all  this  can  be  ever  begun  without  means,  and  as  I  don't  possess 
these,  I  must  in  every  shape  strive  to  gain  them.  Surely, 
in  this  day  when  there  is  not  a  writing  poet  worth  a  sixpence, 
the  field  must  be  open,  if  a  better  man  can  step  forward. 

"  What  I  send  you  is  the  Prefatory  Scene  of  a  much 
longer  subject,  in  which  I  have  striven  to  develope  strong 
passions  and  weak  principles  struggling  with  a  high  imagina- 
tion and  acute  feelings,  till  as  youth  hardens  towards  age, 
evil  -deeds  and  short  enjoyments  end  in  mental  misery  and 
bodily  ruin.  Now,  to  send  you  the  whole  of  this  would  be  a 
mock  upon  your  patience  ;  what  you  see,  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  more  than  the  description  of  an  imaginative  child. 
But  read  it,  sir ;  and  as  you  would  hold  a  light  to  one  in 
atter  darkness — as  you  value  your  own  kind-heartedness — 
return  me  an  answerj  if  but  one  word,  telling  me  whether  I 
ihould  write  on,  or  write  no  more.     Forgive  undue  warmth. 
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Decaose  my  feelings  in  this  matter  cannot  be  cool ,  and  be* 
licTe  me,  sir,  with  deep  respect, 

"  Your  really  humble  servant, 

P.  B.  Bronte." 

The  poetry  enclosed  seems  to  me  by  no  means  equal  to 
parts  of  the  letter ;  but,  as  every  one  likes  to  judge  for  him- 
■elf,  I  copy  the  six  opening  stanzas — about  a  third  of  thfl 
whole,  and  certainly  not  the  worst 

So  where  he  reigns  in  glory  hright, 
Above  those  starry  skies  of  night, 
Amid  his  paradise  of  light 
Oh,  why  may  I  not  be  ? 

Oft  when  awake  on  Christmas  mom, 
In  sleepless  twilight  laid  forlorn, 
Strange  thoughts  have  o'er  my  mind  been  bomA, 
How  He  has  died  for  me. 

And  oft  within  my  chamber  lying, 
Have  I  awaked  myself  with  crying 
From  dreams,  where  I  beheld  Him  dying 
Upon  the  accursed  Tree. 

And  often  has  my  mother  said, 
While  on  her  lap  I  laid  my  head, 
She  feared  for  time  I  was  not  made, 
But  for  Eternity. 

So  "  I  can  re*vl  my  title  clear, 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
And  let  me  bid  farewell  to  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 

ril  lay  me  down  on  this  marble  stoiM 

And  set  the  world  aside, 
To  see  upon  her  ebon  thrond 

The  Moon  in  glory  ride. 
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Soon  after  Charlotte  returned  to  Dewsbury  Moor,  she 
was  distressed  by  hearing  that  her  friend  E.  was  likely  tc 
leave  the  neighbourhood  for  a  considerable  length  of  jtime. 

"  Feb,  20tk 
"  What  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  How  long  are  we  likely 
o  be  separated  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  denied  each  other's  so- 
ciety ?  It  is  an  inscrutable  fatality.  I  long  to  be  with  you, 
because  it  seems  as  if  two  or  three  days,  or  weeks,  spent  in 
your  company  would  beyond  measure  strengthen  me  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  so  lately  begun  to 
cherish.  You  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  way  in  which  I 
am  so  feebly  endeavouring  to  travel,  and  now  I  cannot  keep 
you  by  my  side,  I  must  proceed  sorrowfully  alone.  Why 
are  we  to  be  divided  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  because  we  are  in 
danger  of  loving  each  other  too  well — of  losing  sight  of  the 
Creator  in  idolatry  of  the  creature.  At  first,  I  could  not  say 
*  Thy  will  be  done  I '  I  felt  rebellious,  but  I  knew  it  was 
wrong  to  feel  so.  Being  left  a  moment  alone  this  morning, 
I  prayed  fervently  to  be  enabled  to  resign  myself  to  every 
decree  of  God's  will,  though  it  should  be  dealt  forth  by  a  far 
severer  hand  than  the  present  disappointment ;  since  then  I 
have  felt  calmer  and  humbler,  and  consequently  happier. 
Last  Sunday  I  took  up  my  Bible  in  a  gloomy  state  of  mind  : 
[  began  to  read — a  feeling  stole  over  me  such  as  I  have  not 
known  for  many  long  years — a  sweet,  placid  sensation,  like 
those,  I  remember,  which  used  to  visit  me  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  and,  on  Sunday  evenings  in  summer,  stood  by  the  open 
window  reading  the  life  of  a  certain  French  nobleman,  who 
attained  a  purer  and  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity  than  has 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  early  martyrs." 

E.'s  residence  was  equally  within  a  walk  from  Dewsbury 
Moor  as  it  had  been  from  Roe  Head;  and   on   Saturday 
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•fterDoons  both  Mary  and  she  used  to  call  upon  Charlotte^ 
and  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  return  with  them, 
and  be  the  guest  of  one  of  them  till  Monday  morning ;  but 
this  was  comparatively  seldom.  Mary  says : — "  She  visited 
us  twice  or  thrice  when  she  was  at  Miss  Wooler's.  We  used 
to  dispute  about  politics  and  religion.  She,  a  Tory  and  cler- 
gyman's daughter,  was  always  in  a  minority  of  one  in  our 
house  of  violent  Dissent  and  Radicalism.  She  used  to 
hear  over  again,  delivered  with  authority ^  all  the  lectures  I 
had  been  used  to  give  her  at  school  on  despotic  aristocracy, 
mercenary  priesthood,  &c.  She  had  not  energy  to  defend 
herself ;  sometimes  she  owned  to  a  little  truth  in  it,  but  gen- 
erally said  nothing.  Her  feeble  health  gave  her  her  yield- 
ing manner,  for  she  could  never  oppose  any  one  without 
gathering  up  all  her  strength  for  the  struggle.  Thus  she 
would  let  me  advise  and  patronize  most  imperiously,  some- 
times picking  out  any  grain  of  sense  there  might  be  in  what 
I  said,  but  never  allowing  any  one  materially  to  interfere 
with  her  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Though  her 
silence  sometimes  left  one  under  the  impression  that  she 
agreed  when  she  did  not,  she  never  gave  a  flattering  opinion, 
and  thus  her  words  were  golden,  whether  for  praise  or 
blame." 

Mary's  father  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence,  but 
of  strong,  not  to  say  violent  prejudices,  all  running  in  favour 
of  Republicanism  and  Dissent.  No  other  county  but  York- 
shire could  have  produced  such  a  man.  His  brother  had 
been  a  detenu  in  France,  and  had  afterwards  voluntarily 
taken  up  his  residence  there.  Mr.  T.  himself  had  been 
much  abroad,  both  on  business  and  to  see  the  great  continen- 
tal galleries  of  paintings.  He  spoke  French  perfectly,  I 
have  been  told,  when  need  was ;  but  delighted  usually  in 
talking  the  broadest  Yorkshire.  He  bought  splendid  en- 
gravings of  the  pictures  which  he  particularly  admired,  and 
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his  house  was  full  of  works  of  art  and  of  books ;  but  hii 
rather  liked  to  present  his  rough  side  to  any  stranger  or 
new-comer;  he  would  speak  his  broadest,  bring  out  his 
opinions  on  Church  and  State  in  their  most  startling  forms, 
and,  by  and  by,  if  he  found  his  hearer  could  stand  the 
shock,  he  would  involuntarily  show  his  warm  kind  heart, 
and  his  true  taste,  and  real  refinement.  His  family  o! 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  were  brought  up  on  JElepublican 
principles;  independence  of  thought  and  action  was  en- 
couraged ;  no  "  shams  "  tolerated.  They  are  scattered  far 
and  wide;  Martha,  the  younger  daughter,  sleeps  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  at  Brussels ;  Mary  is  in  New  Zealand  ; 
Mr.  T.  is  dead.  And  so  life  and  death  have  dispersed  the 
circle  of  "  violent  Kadicals  and  Dissenters "  into  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  little,  quiet,  resolute  clergyman's 
daughter  was  received,  and  by  whom  she  was  truly  loved 
and  honoured. 

January  and  February  of  1837  had  passed  away,  and 
still  there  was  no  reply  from  Southey.  Probably  she  had 
lost  expectation  and  almost  hope  when  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  she  received  the  letter  inserted  in  Mr. 
C.  C.  Southey's  life  of  his  Father,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  327. 

After  accounting  for  his  delay  in  replying  to  hers  by 
the  fact  of  a  long  absence  from  home,  during  which  his 
letters  had  accumulated,  whence  "  it  has  lain  unanswered 
till  the  last  of  a  numerous  file,  not  from  disrespect  or  indiffer- 
ence to  its  contents,  but  because  in  truth  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  answer  it,  nor  a  pleasant  one  to  cast  a  damp  over  the 
high  spirits  and  the  generous  desires  of  youth,"  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  What  you  are  I  can  only  infer  from  your  letter, 
which  appears  to  be  written  in  sincerity,  though,  I  may 
suspect  that  you  have  used  a  fictitious  signature.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  letter  and  the  verses  bear  the  same  stamp 
ax^d  I  can  well  understand  the  state  of  mind  they  indicate.' 
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"  It  is  not  my  advice  that  yon  have  asked  as  to  the  iirec 
lion  of  your  talents,  but  my  opinion  of  them,  and  yet  th^ 
opinion  may  be  worth  little,  and  the  advice  much.  You 
evid^tly  possess,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  what 
Wordsworth  calls  the  *  faculty  of  verse.'  I  am  not  depre- 
eiating  it  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  it  is  not  rare. 
Many  volumes  of  poems  are  now  published  every  year  with 
out  attracting  public  attention,  any  one  of  which,  if  it  had 
appeared  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  its  author.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  ambitious 
of  distinction  in  this  way  ought  to  be  prepared  for  disap- 
pointment. 

'^  But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  distinction  that  you  should 
cultivate  this  talent,  if  you  consult  your  own  happiness.  I, 
who  have  made  literature  my  profession,  and  devoted  my 
life  to  it,  and  have  never  for  a  moment  repented  of  the 
deliberate  choice,  think  myself,  nevertheless,  bound  in 
duty  to  caution  every  young  man  who  applies  as  an  aspirant 
to  me  for  encouragement  and  advice,  against  taking  so  peril- 
ous a  course.  You  will  say  that  a  woman  has  no  need  of 
such  a  caution  ;  there  can  be  no  peril  in  it  for  her.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  which  I 
would,  with  all  kindness  and  in  all  earnestness,  warn  you. 
The  day  dreams  in  which  you  habitually  indulge  are  likely 
to  induce  a  distempered  state  of  mind ;  and  in  proportion  as 
all  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  world  seem  to  you  flat  and  un- 
profitable, you  will  be  unfitted  for  them  without  becoming 
fitted  for  anything  else.  Literature  cannot  be  the  business 
of  a  woman's  life,  and  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  more  «h 
is  engaged  in  her  proper  duties,  the  less  leisure  will  she  have 
for  it,  even  as  an  accomplishment  and  a  recreation.  To 
those  duties  you  have  not  yet  been  called,  and  when  yon 
are  you  will  be  less  eager  for  celebrity.  You  will  not  seek 
m  imagination  for  excitement,  of  which  the  vicissitudes  ol 
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this  life,  and  the  anxieties  from  which  you  omst  not  hope  to 
be  exempted,  be  your  state  what  it  may,  will  bring  with 
them  but  too  much. 

"  But  do  not  suppose  that  I  disparage  the  gift  which  you 
possess ;  nor  that  I  would  discourage  you  from  exercising  it. 
I  only  exhort  you  so  to  think  of  it,  and  so  to  use  it,  as  to 
ender  it  conducive  to  your  own  permanent  good.  Write 
poetry  for  its  own  sake ;  not  in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  celebrity ;  the  less  you  aim  at  that,  the 
more  likely  you  will  be  to  deserve  and  finally  to  obtain  it. 
So  written,  it  is  wholesome  both  for  the  heart  and  soul ;  it 
may  be  made  the  surest  means,  next  to  religion,  of  soothing 
the  mind  and  elevating  it.  You  may  embody  in  it  your 
best  thoughts  and  your  wisest  feelings,  and  in  so  doing  dis- 
cipline and  strengthen  them. 

"  Farewell,  madam.  It  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten 
that  I  was  once  young  myself,  that  I  write  to  you  in  this 
strain ;  but  because  I  remember  it.  You  will  neither  doubt 
my  sincerity  nor  my  good  will ;  and  however  ill  what  has 
here  been  said  may  accord  with  your  present  views  and  tem- 
per, the  longer  you  live  the  more  reasonable  it  will  appear  to 
you.  Though  I  may  be  but  an  ungracious  adviser,  you  will 
allow  me  therefore,  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  best  wishes 
for  your  happ'ness  here  and  hereafter,  your  true  friend, 

"  Robert  Southby.' 

I  was  with  Miss  Bronte  when  she  received  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Southey's  note,  requesting  her  permission  to  insert  the 
foregoing  letter  in  his  father's  life.  She  said  to  me,  "  Mr. 
Bouthey's  letter  was  kind  and  admirable :  a  little  stringent, 
but  it  dia  me  good." 

It  is  partly  because  I  think  it  so  admirable,  and  partlj^ 
because  it  tends  to  bring  out  her  character,  as  shown  in  the 
following  reply,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting 
the  above  extracts  from  it. 
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'<  March  Uik. 

^  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  answered  yonr  letter, 
eren  thoogh  by  addressing  yon  a  second  time  I  should  appear 
a  little  intmsive ;  but  I  must  thank  yon  for  the  kind  and 
wise  adyice  you  have  condescended  to  give  me.  I  had  not 
yentored  to  hope  for  such  a  reply ;  so  considerate  in  its  tone^ 
so  noble  in  its  spirit.  I  mnst  sappress  what  I  feel,  or  yon 
will  think  me  foolishly  enthusiastic. 

'*  At  the  first  perusal  of  your  letter,  I  felt  only  shame 
and  regret  that  I  had  ever  yentured  to  trouble  you  with  my 
crude  rhapsody ;  I  felt  a  painful  heat  rise  to  my  &ce  when 
T  thought  of  the  quires  of  paper  I  had  coyered  with  what 
once  gaye  me  so  much  delight,  but  which  now  was  only  a 
source  of  confusion ;  but,  after  I  had  thought  a  little  and 
read  it  again  and  again,  the  prospect  seemed  to  clear.  You 
do  not  forbid  me  to  write ;  you  do  not  say  that  what  I  write 
is  utterly  destitute  of  merit.  You  only  warn  me  against  the 
folly  of  neglecting  real  duties,  for  the  sake  of  imaginatiyo 
pleasures ;  of  writing  for  the  loye  of  fame ;  for  the  selfish 
excitement  of  emulation.  You  kindly  allow  me  to  write 
poetry  for  its  own  sake,  provided  I  leave  undone  nothing 
which  I  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  pursue  that  siDgle,  absorb- 
ing, exquisite  gratification.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  think  me 
very  foolish.  I  know  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you  was  all 
senseless  trash  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  I  am  not  alto- 
gether the  idle  dreaming  being  it  would  seem  to  denote. 
My  father  is  a  clergyman  of  limited,  though  competent,  in- 
come, and  I  am  the  eldest  of  his  children.  He  expended 
quite  as  much  in  my  education  as  he  could  afford  in  justice 
to  the  rest.  I  thought  it  therefore  my  duty,  when  I  left 
school,  to  become  a  governess.  In  that  capacity  I  find 
enough  to  occupy  my  thoughts  all  day  long,  and  my  head 
and  hands  too,  without  having  a  moment's  time  for  onn 
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dream  of  the  imagination.  In  the  evenings,  I  confess,  I  d« 
think,  but  I  never  trouble  any  one  else  with  my  thoughts 
I  carefully  avoid  any  appearance  of  pre-occupation  and 
eccentricity,  which  might  lead  those  I  live  amongst  to  sus- 
pect the  nature  of  my  pursuite.  Following  my  father^s 
advice — who  from  my  childhood  has  counselled  me  just  in 
the  wise  and  friendly  tone  of  your  letter — I  have  endeavoured 
not  only  attentively  to  observe  all  the  duties  a  woman  ought 
to  fulfil,  but  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  them.  I  donH 
always  succeed,  for  sometimes  when  I'm  teaching  or  sewing 
I  would  rather  be  reading  or  writing ;  but  I  try  to  deny 
myself;  and  my  father's  approbation  amply  rewarded  me 
for  the  privation.  Once  more  allow  me  to  thank  you  with 
sincere  gratitude.  I  trust  I  shall  never  more  feel  ambitious 
to  see  my  name  in  print ;  if  the  wish  should  rise  I'll  look  at 
Southey's  letter,  and  suppress  it.  It  is  honour  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  written  to  him,  and  received  an  answer. 
That  letter  is  consecrated ;  no  one  shall  ever  see  it,  but  papa 
and  my  brother  and  sisters.  Again  I  thank  you.  This 
incident,  I  suppose,  will  be  renewed  no  more ;  if  I  live  to  be 
an  old  woman,  I  shall  remember  it  thirty  years  hence  as  a 
bright  dream.  The  signature  which  you  suspected  of  being 
fictitious  is  my  real  name.     Again,  therefore,  I  must  sign 

myself, 

"C    Bkonte-'^ 

"  P.  S. — Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you  a  second 
time ;  I  could  not  help  writing,  partly  to  tell  you  how  thank- 
ful I  am  for  your  kindness,  and  partly  to  let  you  know  that 
your  advice  shall  not  be  wasted ;  however  sorrowfully  and 
reluctantly  it  may  be  at  first  followed.  "  0    B." 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  ot  inserting 
Bouthey's  reply : — 
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"  Keswick,  March  22^  1837. 

^  Dear  Madam, 

*'  Your  letter  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
Bliould  not  forgive  myself  if  I  did  not  tell  you  so.  You 
have  received  admonition  as  considerately  and  as  kindly  as 
it  was  given.  Let  me  now  request  that,  if  you  ever  should 
eome  to  these  lakes  while  I  am  living  here,  you  will  let  me 
see  you.  You  would  then  think  of  me  afterwards  with  the 
more  goodwill,  because  you  would  perceive  that  there  is 
neither  severity  nor  moroseness  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which 
years  and  observation  have  brought  me. 

"  It  is,  by  God's  mercy,  in  our  power  to  attain  a  degree 
of  self-government,  which  is  essential  to  our  own  happiness, 
and  contributes  greatly  to  that  of  those  around  us.  Take 
care  of  over-excitement,  and  endeavour  to  keep  a  quiet  mind 
(even  for  your  health  it  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
you) :  your  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  will  then  keep 
pace  with  the  culture  of  your  intellectual  powers. 

"  And  now,  Madam,  God  bless  you  I 

"  Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Egbert  Soutuey." 

Of  this  second  letter  also  she  spoke,  and  told  me  <?hat  it 
contained  an  invitation  for  her  to  go  and  see  the  poet  if  ever 
she  visited  the  Lakes.  "  But  there  was  no  money  to  spare,'' 
said  she,  "  nor  any  prospect  of  my  ever  earning  money 
enough  to  have  the  chance  of  so  great  a  pleasure,  so  I  gave 
up  thinking  of  it."  At  the  time  we  conversed  together  on 
the  subject  we  were  at  the  Lakes.     But  Sou  they  was  dead. 

This  "  stringent "  letter  made  her  put  aside,  for  a  time, 
all  idea  of  literary  enterprise.  She  bent  her  whole  energy 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  in  hand ;  but  her  occu- 
pation was  not  sufficient  food  for  her  great  forces  of  intellect, 
and  tlioy  cried  out  perpetually,  "  Give,  give  "  while  tho  flat 
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and  comparatively  stagnant  air  of  Dcwsbury  Moor  told 
apon  her  health  and  spirits  more  and  more.  On  August  27, 
1837,  she  writes ; — 

"  I  am  again  at  Dewsbury,  engaged  in  the  old  business, — 
teach,  teach,  teach.  .  .  .  When  will  you  conie  home  9 
Make  haste !  Yon  have  been  at  Bath  long  enough  for  all 
pm*poses ;  by  this  time  you  have  acquired  polish  enough,  I 
im  sure ;  if  the  varnish  is  laid  on  much  thicker,  I  am  afraid 
the  good  wood  underneath  will  be  quite  concealed,  and  your 
Yorkshire  friends  won't  stand  that.  Come,  come.  I'  am 
getting  really  tired  of  your  absence.  Saturday  after  Satur- 
day comes  round,  and  I  can  have  no  hope  of  hearing  your 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  being  told  that '  Miss  E.  is 
come.'  Oh  dear !  in  this  monotonous  life  of  mine,  that  was 
a  pleasant  event.  I  wish  it  would  recur  again ;  but  it  will 
take  two  or  three  interviews  before  the  stiffness — the  estrange- 
ment of  this  long  separation — will  wear  away." 

About  this  time  she  forgot  to  return  a  work-bag  she  had 
borrowed,  by  a  messenger,  and  in  repairing  her  error  she 
says  : — "  These  aberrations  of  memory  warn  me  pretty  in- 
telligibly that  I  am  getting  past  my  prime."  ^tat.  21 ! 
And  the  same  tone  of  despondency  runs  through  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"  I  wish  exceedingly  that  I  could  come  to  you  before 
Christmas,  but  it  is  impossible ;  another  three  weeks  must 
elapse  before  I  shall  again  have  my  comforter  beside  me^ 
under  the  roof  of  my  own  dear  quiet  home.  If  I  could 
always  live  with  you,  and  daily  read  the  Bible  with  you — if 
your  lips  and  mine  could  at  the  same  time  drink  the  same 
draught,  from  the  same  pure  fountain  of  mercy — I  hope,  I 
trust.  I  might  one  day  become  better,  fur  better  than  m^ 
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evil,  wandering  thonghts,  my  corrnpt  heart,  cold  to  the  spirit 
and  warm  to  the  flesh,  will  now  permit  me  to  be.  I  often 
plan  the  pleasant  life  which  we  might  lead  together,  strength- 
ening each  other  in  that  power  of  self-denial,  that  hallowed 
and  glowing  devotion,  which  the  first  saints  of  God  often  at* 
tained  to.  My  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  contrast  the  bliss 
of  such  a  state,  brightened  by  hopes  of  the  future,  with  the 
melancholy  state  I  now  live  in,  uncertain  that  I  ever  felt  true 
contrition,  wandering  in  thought  and  deed,  longing  for  holi- 
ness, which  I  shall  never ^  never  obtain,  smitten  at  times  to 
the  heart  with  the  conviction  that  ghastly  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  true— darkened,  in  short,  by  the  very  shadows  of 
spiritual  death.  If  Christian  perfection  be  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, I  shall  never  be  saved ;  my  heart  is  a  very  hot-bed 
for  sinful  thoughts,  and  when  I  decide  on  an  action  I  scarce- 
ly remember  to  look  to  my  Redeemer  for  direction.  I  know 
not  how  to  pray ;  I  cannot  bend  my  life  to  the  grand  end  of 
doing  good ;  I  go  on  constantly  seeking  my  own  pleasure, 
pursuing  the  gratification  of  my  own  desires.  I  forget  God, 
and  will  not  God  forget  me  ?  And,  meantime,  I  know  the 
greatness  of  Jehovah ;  I  acknowledge  the  perfection  of  His 
word ;  I  adore  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  my  theory 
is  right,  my  practice  horribly  wrong." 

The  Christmas  holidays  came,  and  she  and  Anne  return 
ed  to  the  parsonage,  and  to  that  happy  home  circle  in  which 
alone  their  natures  expanded  ;  amongst  all  other  people  they 
shrivelled  up  more  or  less.  Indeed,  there  were  only  one  or 
two  strangers  who  could  be  admitted  among  the  sisters  with- 
out producing  the  same  result.  Emily  and  Anne  were  bound 
up  in  their  lives  and  interests  like  twins.  The  former  from 
reserve,  the  latter  from  timidity,  avoided  all  friendships  and 
intimacies  beyond  their  sisters.  Emily  was  impervious  to 
influence ;  she  never  came  in  contact  with  public  opinion 
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and  her  own  decision  of  what  was  right  and  fitting  was  a 
law  for  her  conduct  and  appearance,  with  which  she  allowed 
no  one  to  interfere.  Her  love  was  poured  out  on  Anne,  as 
Charlotte's  was  on  her.  But  the  affection  among  all  the 
three  was  stronger  than  either  death  or  life. 

E.  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  Charlotte,  freely  admitted 
by  Emily,  and  kindly  received  by  Anne,  whenever  she  could 
come  amongst  them ;  and  this  Christmas  she  had  promised 
to  visit  Haworth,  but  her  coming  had  to  be  delayed  on  ao> 
count  of  a  little  domestic  accident  detailed  in  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  Dec.  29,  1837. 
"  1  am  sure  you  will  have  thought  me  very  remiss,  in  not 
sending  my  promised  letter  long  before  now ;  but  I  have  a 
sufficient  and  very  melancholy  excuse  in  an  accident  that 
befell  our  old  faithful  Tabby,  a  few  days  after  my  return 
home.  She  was  gone  out  into  the  village  on  some  errand, 
when,  as  she  was  descending  the  steep  street,  her  foot  slipped 
on  the  ice,  and  she  fell ;  it  was  dark,  and  no  one  saw  her 
mischance,  till  after  a  time  her  groans  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  passer-by.  She  was  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  drug- 
gist's near ;  and,  after  the  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  completely  shattered  and  dislocated  one  leg. 
Unfortunately,  the  fracture  could  not  be  set  till  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  as  no  surgeon  was  to  be  had  before  that 
time,  and  she  now  lies  at  our  house  in  a  very  doubtful  and 
dangerous  state.  Of  course  we  are  all  exceedingly  distressed 
at  the  circumstance,  for  she  was  like  one  of  our  own  family. 
Since  the  event  we  have  been  almost  without  assistance— a 
person  has  dropped  in  now  and  then  to  do  the  drudgery,  but 
we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  procure  no  regular  servant ;  and, 
consequently,  the  whole  work  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
additional  duty  of  nursing  Tabby,  falls  on  ourselves.     Uudor 
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circumstances  I  dare  not  preas  jour  visit  here,  at  Icasl 
(he  is  pronounced  out  of  danger ;  it  would  be  too  selfieli 
Aunt  wished  me  to  give  you  this  informatioD  before, 
"lot  papa  and  all  the  rest  were  ansioua  I  should  delay  uulil 
■We  saw  whether  matters  took  a.  more  settled  aspect,  and  I 
myself  kept  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day,  moat  bitterly 
reluctant  to  give  up  all  the  pleasure  I  Lad  anticipated  so 
.ODg.  However,  remembering  what  you  told  me,  namely, 
that  you  Lad  commended  the  matter  to  i  higher  deoision 
thau  ours,  and  tLat  you  were  resolved  to  submit  with  resig- 
nation to  that  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  I  Lold  it  my 
doty  to  yield  also,  and  to  be  silent;  it  may  be  all  for  the 
best.  I  fear,  if  you  had  been  here  during  this  severe  weather, 
your  visit  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  you,  for  the 
moors  are  blockaded  with  snow,  and  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  out.  After  this  diaappouitment,  I  never 
reckon  with  certainty  on  the  enjoyment  of  a,  pleasure 
I ;  it  seems  as  if  some  fatality  stood  between  you  iiod 
I  am  not  good  enough  for  you,  and  you  must  bo  kept 
the  contamination  of  too  intiniato  society.  I  would 
urge  your  visit  yet — I  would  (antreat  and  pteas  it — but  tho 
thought  comes  across  me,  should  Tabby  die  while  you  are  in 
the  house,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.  No  I  it  must  not 
be,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  the  consciousness  of  that  morti- 
fies and  disappoints  me  most  keenly.  And  I  am  not  tlie 
only  one  who  is  disappointed.  All  in  the  house  were  louk- 
ing  to  your  visit  with  eagerness.  Papa  says  he  highly  ap- 
proves of  ray  friendship  with  you,  and  he  wishes  me  to  eou- 
tinue  it  dirough  life." 


A  good  neighbour  of  the  Brontes — a  ulever,  intelligent 
orkshire  woman,  who  keeps  a  druggiat's  shop  in  Haworth, 
d  &om  her  occupation,  her  esperionce,  and  excellent  sense, 
klda  the  position  ijf  village  doc^tresa  and  uur^o,  and,  nsMUch, 
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has  been  a  friend,  in  many  a  time  of  trial^  and  sickness,  and 
death,  in  the  households  round— told  me  a  characteristio 
little  incident  connected  with  Tabbj^s  fractured  leg.  Mr. 
Bronte  is  truly  generous  and  regardful  of  all  deserving 
claims.  Tabby  had  lived  with  them  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  was,  as  Charlotte  expressed  it,  "  one  of  the  family.' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  past  the  age  for  any  very 
active  service,  being  nearer  seventy  than  sixty  at  the  time 
of  the  accident ;  she  had  a  sister  living  in  Haworth ;  and 
the  savings  she  had  accumulated,  during  many  years'  service, 
formed  a  competency  for  one  in  her  rank  of  life.  Or  if,  in 
this  time  of  sickness,  she  fell  short  of  any  comforts  which 
her  state  rendered  necessary,  the  parsonage  jcould  supply 
them.  So  reasoned  Miss  Branwell,  the  prudent,  not  to  say 
anxious  aunt ;  looking  to  the  limited  contents  of  Mr.  Bronte's 
purse,  and  the  unprovided-for  future  of  her  nieces;  who 
were,  moreover,  losing  the  relaxation  of  the  holidays,  in  close 
attendance  upon  Tabby. 

Miss  Branwell  urged  her  views  upon  Mr.  Bronte  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  to  the  old  servant's  life  was  over. 
He  refused  at  first  to  listen  to  the  careful  advice ;  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  liberal  nature.  But  Miss  Branwell  perse- 
vered ;  urged  economical  motives ;  pressed  on  his  love  for 
his  daughters.  He  gave  way.  Tabby  was  to  be  removed  to 
her  sister'a^  and  there  nursed  and  cared  for,  Mr.  Bronte  com- 
ing in  with  his  aid  when  her  own  resources  fell  short.  Thih 
decision  was  communicated  to  the  girls.  There  were  symp- 
toms of  a  quiet,  but  sturdy  rebellion,  that  winter  afternoon, 
in  the  small  precincts  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  They  made 
one  unanimous  and  stifF  remoDs trance.  Tabby  had  tended 
ihem  in  their  childhood ;  they,  and  none  other,  should  tend 
her  in  her  infirmity  and  age.  At  tea-time,  they  were  sad 
nd  silent,  and  the  meal  went  away  untouched  by  any  of  the 
three      So  it  was  at  breakfast;  they  did  not  waste  many 
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■orda  on  the  subject,  but  eacb  word  tbey  did  utter  was 
weigbty.  Tboy  "  struck  "  eating  till  tbc  rcaolutiou  was  re- 
scinded, and  Tabby  Wils  aliuwed  to  reuajn  u  hclplus-s  iuvatid 
entirely  dependent  upon  tbeia.  Herein  was  the  atrong  feel- 
ing of  Puty  being  paramouol  to  Pleaswe,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  Charlotte's  obaractcr,  made  luuet  apparent; 
for  we  have  seen  bow  she  yenroed  for  her  friend's  company; 
bat  it  waa  to  be  obtained  only  by  shrinking  from  what  she 
esteemed  riglit,  and  that  she  neyor  did,  whatever  might  be 
the  sacrifioc. 

Sbe  had  another  weight  on  Iier  mind  thla  Christmas.     I 

e  said  that  Dewabury  Moor  was  low  and  damp,  and  that 

air  did  not  agree  with  her,  though  slie  herself  was  hardly 

ire  how  much  her  life  there  was  a£Fecting  her  beaUh. 

But  Anno  had  begun  to  suSer  Just  before  the  holidays,  and 

CLarlotto  watched  over  her  younger  sisters  with  the  jealous 

vigUance  of  some  wild  creature,  that  changes  her  very  naturu 

if  danger  threatens  her  yoiing.     Anne  had  a  slight  cough,  a 

pain  at  her  side,  a  difficulty  of  breathing.     Miss  Wooler  con- 

radered  it  as  little  more  than  a  common  cold;  but  Charlotte 

felt  every  indication  of  incipient  consumption  as  a  stab  at 

ber  heart,  remembering  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  whose  plaoGs 

once  know  them,  and  should  know  them  do  more. 

Stung  by  anxiety  for  this  little  sister,  she  upbraided 
Miss  Wooler  for  her  fancied  indifference  to  Anne's  state  of 
health.  Miss  Wooler  felt  these  reproaches  keenly,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bronte  about  tbejn.  He  immediately  sent  for 
his  children,  who  loft  Dewsburj  Moor  the  next  day.  Mean- 
while Charlotte  had  resolved  that  Anno  should  never  return 
aa  a  pupil,  nor  she  herself  as  a  governess.  But,  just  before 
she  left,  Miss  Wooler  sought  for  the  opportunity  of  an  ex- 
planation of  each  otlier's  words,  aud  the  issue  proved  thai 
tlie  falling  out  of  faithful  friends,  renewing  is  of  love' 


A.niil  Bj  ended  the  first,  last,  and  only  dificrcnco  Cliarlatta 
CTcr  had  with  good  and  kind  Miss  Wooler. 

Still  her  heart  had  rcceired  a  shock  id  the  perception 
of  Anne's  delicacy ;  and  all  this  winter  she  watched  over  hor 
with  the  longing,  fond  anxiety,  which  is  so  full  of  sudden 
pangs  of  fear 

Miss  Wooler  had  entreated  her  to  return  after  the  holi- 
dajB,  and  she  had  consented.  But,  independently  of  this, 
Emily  had  giren  up  her  situation  in  the  Hali&x  lohool,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months  of  arduous  trial,  on  account  of 
her  health,  which  could  only  be  re-established  by  the  bracing 
moorland  air  and  free  life  of  home.  Tabby's  illness  had 
preyed  on  the  &imily  resources.  I  doubt  whether  Branwell 
was  nnuntatning  himself  at  tins  time.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  student  of 
painting  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  his  prospects  in  Iifo 
■Q  uncertain,  and  had  yet  to  be  settled,  80  Charlotte  hod 
quietly  to  take  up  her  burden  of  teaching  again,  and  return 
to  her  prerioua  monotonous  life. 

Brave  heart,  ready  to  die  in  harness  I  She  west  book 
to  her  work,  and  made  no  complaint,  hoping  to  subdue  the 
weakness  that  was  gaining  ground  upon  her,  About  this 
time,  she  mould  turn  sick  and  trembling  at  any  sudden  noiae, 
-  and  eould  hardly  repress  ber  Bcreama  when  startled.  This 
showed  a  fearful  degree  of  physical  weakness  in  one  who  was 
generally  so  self- controlled ;  and  the  medieal  man,  whom  at 
length,  through  Miss  Wooler's  entreaty,  she  was  led  to  con- 
sult, insisted  on  her  return  home.  She  had  led  too  sedon- 
tary  a  life,  he  said ;  and  the  soft  summer  air,  blowing  round 
her  borne,  the  sweet  company  of  those  she  loved,  the  release, 
the  freedom  of  life  in  her  own  family,  were  needed,  to  save 
either  reason  or  life.  So,  as  One  higher  than  she  had  over- 
ruled that  for  a  time  she  might  relax  her  strain,  she  returned 
Id   Hawortli ;  and  after  a  season  of  utter  quiet,  her  fathoi 
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M)iiglit  for  her  the  enlivening  society  of  her  two  friends,  Mary 
and  Martha  T.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  following  letter, 
there  is,  I  think,  as  pretty  a  glimpse  of  a  merry  group  of 
young  people  as  need  be ;  and  like  all  descriptions  of  doing, 
as  distinct  from  thinking  or  feeling,  in  letters,  it  saddens  one 
in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  of  the  picture  of  what  was  once 
and  is  now  utterly  swept  away. 

''  Haworth,  June  9,  1838. 

"  I  received  your  packet  of  despatches  on  Wednesday ; 
it  was  brought  me  by  Mary  and  Martha,  who  have  been 
staying  at  Haworth  for  a  few  days ;  they  leave  us  to-day. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  date  of  this  letter.  I  ought  to 
be  at  Dewsbury  Moor,  you  know ;  but  I  stayed  as  long  as  I 
was  able,  and  at  length  I  neither  could  nor  dared  stay  any 
longer.  My  health  and  spirits  had  utterly  failed  me,  and 
the  medical  man  whom  I  consulted  enjoined  me,  as  I  valued 
my  life,  to  go  home.  So  home  I  went,  and  the  change  has 
at  once  roused  and  soothed  me  ;  and  I  am  now,  I  trust,  fairly 
in  the  way  to  be  myself  again. 

"  A  calm  and  even  mind  like  yours  cannot  conceive  the 
fcelings  of  the  shattered  wretch  who  is  now  writing  to  you, 
when,  after  weeks  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish  not  to  be 
described,  something  like  peace  began  to  dawn  again.  Mary 
is  far  from  well.  She  breathes  short,  has  a  pain  in  her  chest, 
and  frequent  flushings  of  fever.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  agony 
these  symptoms  give  me ;  they  remind  me  too  strongly  of 
my  two  sisters,  whom  no  power  of  medicine  could  save 
Martha  is  now  very  well ;  she  has  kept  in  a  continual  flow 
of  good  humour  during  her  stay  here,  and  has  consequently 
been  very  fascinating 

"  They  are  making  such  a  noise  about  me  I  cannot  write 
any  more.  Mary  is  playing  on  the  piano  ;  Martha  is  chat- 
tering as  fast  as  her  little  tongue  can  run  ;  and  Branwell  ifl 
standing  before  her,  laughing  at  her  vivacity." 


I  OB  OHAELOTTK   BEONtI:. 
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Cbarlotte  grew  mneli  stroiiger  in  this  quiet,  liappj  periud 
lome.     Ste  paid  oocusionai  iiisita  to  her  two  great  friends, 

Bad  they  in  turn  came  to  Huworth.     At  one  of  their  houses. 

I  suspect,  she  met  with  the  person  to  whom  the  following 
refers;  some  one  having  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 

obaracter  of  "  St.  John,''  in  tJie  last  volume  of  ''  Jane  Ejre," 

and,  like  him,  in  holy  orders, 

"March  \%  1839. 
I  had  a  kindly  leaning  towards  him,  bcnauae  he  ia 
an  amiable  and  weU-dispoBed.  man.  Yet  I  had  not,  nud 
could  not  have,  that  intense  attuchment  which  would  make 
me  willing  to  die  for  him;  and  if  ever  I  marry,  it  must  he 
in  that  light  of  adoration  that  I  will  regard  my  hnsbond. 
Ten  to  one  I  ahull  never  hav*  the  chance  again  ;  but  n'im- 
porte.  Moreover,  I  was  aware  that  he  knew  so  little  of  me 
he  could  hardly  be  oonBoions  to  whom  he  was  writing.  Why! 
it  would  startle  him  to  see  me  in  my  natural  home  ch.irae- 
ter ;  he  would  think  I  was  a  wild,  rouianttc,  enthusiast  hideed. 
I  eonld  not  sit  all  day  long  making  a  grave  face  before  my  hua- 
band.  I  would  laugh,  and  aaliriao,  and  say  whatever  came 
into  my  head  first.  And  if  be  were  a  clever  man,  and 
loved  me,  the  whole  world,  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
bis  Bmaltest  wish,  should  be  light  as  air." 

So  that — her  first  proposal  of  marriage — waa  quietly  de- 
clined and  put  on  one  side.  Matrimony  did  not  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  her  life,  but  good,  sound,  earnest  labour  did ; 
the  question,  however,  was  as  yet  undecided  in  what  direction 
ehe  should  employ  her  foruea,  She  had  been  discouraged  in 
literature ;  her  eyes  failed  her  in  the  minute  kind  of  drawiujj 
whioh  she  practised  when  slic  wanted  to  express  an  idea, 
teaching  seemed  to  her  at  this  time,  as  it  does  to  most  women 
U  all  timeSj  the  only  way  of    earning  an  independent  liveli 
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haoil.  But  neither  she  nor  tier  sisters  were  iiaturuUy  fond 
of  ehildren.  The  hieroglyphica  of  ohildbood  were  an  uu- 
Icnowa  langu&ge  to  them,  for  they  hod  never  been  much  with 
those  younger  than  themselves.  X  aim  incliDed  to  think,  too, 
that  they  had  not  the  happy  knauk  of  unpartiag  informatioD, 
which  socms  to  be  a  eeparato  gift  from  the  faculty  of  acquir- 
ing it;  a  kind  of  sympathetic  tact,  which  instinetlvely  per- 
ceives the  difficultiea  that  impede  comprehenKion  in  a  child's 
mind,  and  that  yet  are  too  vague  and  unformed  for  it,  with 
its  half-developed  powers  of  expression,  to  explain  hy  words, 
Co DBec|aently,  teaching  very  young  chililren  was  anything  but 
a  "  delightful  task"  to  the  three  Brontii  sisters.  With  older 
giria,  verging  on  woinunhootl,  they  might  have  done  better, 
especially  if  these  hud  any  desire  for  improvement.  But  the 
education  which  the  village  clergyman's  daughters  had  re- 
ceived, did  not  as  yet  quiijifj  them  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  advanced  papila.  They  know  but  little  French,  and  wera 
not  proficients  in  music;  I  doubt  whether  Charlotte  could 
play  at  aJL  But  they  were  all  strong  again,  and,  at  any 
rate,  Charlotte  and  Atinc  must  put  their  sLouldcra  to  the 
whoeL  One  daughter  was  needed  at  home,  to  £tay  with  Mr. 
Brootii  and  Misa  Bran  w  el  I ;  to  be  the  young  and  active 
member  in  a  household  of  fuur,  whereof  three — -the  father, 
the  aunt,  and  faithful  Tabby — were  past  middle  age.  And 
Emily,  wlio  suStTed  and  drooped  more  than  her  sisters  when 
away  from  Haworth,  was  tho  one  appointed  to  remain.  Anna 
was  Iho  first  to  meet  with  a  situation. 


"  Apnl  15i/i,  133a 
"  i  could  not  write  to  yoo  in  tne  week  you  rei[ue8tod,  as 
I  about  that  time  we  were  very  busy  in  preparing  for  Aniie'a 
i  departure.  Poor  child  !  she  left  us  last  Monday;  no  one 
1  went  with  her;  It  washer  own  wish  thatshe  mightbeollowcd 
1   to  go  alone,  as  she  thought  she  could  manage  better,  and 
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summon  more  oourage,  if  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  re 
sources.  We  have  had  one  letter  from  her  since  she  went 
She  expresses  herself  very  well  satisfied,  and  says  that  Mre 

is  extremely  kind ;  the  two  eldest  children  alone  ard 

under  her  care,  the  rest  are  confined  to  the  nursery,  with 
which  and  its  occupants  she  has  nothing  to  do.  .  .  .  I 
hope  she'll  do.  You  would  be  astonished  what  a  sensible, 
clever  letter  she  writes ;  it  is  only  the  talking  part  that  I 

fear.     But  I  do  seriously  apprehend  that  Mrs.  will 

sometimes  conclude  that  she  has  a  natural  impediment  in  her 
speech.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  yet  *  wanting  a  situation' 
like  a  housemaid  out  of  place.  By  the  way,  I  have  lately 
discovered  I  have  quite  a  talent  for  cleaning,  sweeping  up 
hearths,  dusting  rooms,  making  beds,  &c. ;  so,  if  everything 
else  fails,  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  that,  if  anybody  will  give 
me  good  wages  for  little  labor.  I  won't  be  a  cook ;  I  hate 
cooking.  I  won't  be  a  nurserymaid,  nor  a  lady's  maid,  far 
less  a  lady's  companion,  or  a  mantua-maker,  or  a  straw- 
bonnet  maker,  or  a  taker-in  of  plain  work,  I  won't  be  any- 
thing but  a  housemaid With  regard  to  my  visit 

to  G.,  I  have  as  yet  received  no  invitation ;  but  if  I  should 
be  asked,  though  I  should  feel  it  a  great  act  of  self-denial  to 
refuse,  yet  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  though 
the  society  of  the  Ts  is  one  of  the  most  rousing  pleasures  1 
have  ever  known.     Good-bye,  my  darling  E.,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Strike  out  that  word  *  darUng ; '  it  is  humbug. 
Where's  the  use  of  protestations  ?  We've  known  each  other, 
and  liked  each  other,  a  good  while ;  that's  enough." 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  was  written,  Charlotte  also 
became  engaged  as  a  governess.  I  intend  carefully  to  abstain 
from  introducing  the  names  of  any  living  people,  respecting 
whom  I  may  have  to  tell  unpleasant  truths,  or  to  quote  severe 
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r  rcDiarka  from  Bliss  Bronte's  letters;  but  it  is  necessary  tliut 

the  difficulties  ahe  had  to  enetmnter  in  ber  various  phases  of 

life,  should  bo  fairly  and  fraukly  made  known,  before  tbo 

force  "  of  what  was  resiated  "  can  bo  at  all  ucdarstood,     I 

was  once  speaking  to  her  about  "  Agnea  Grey" — the  novel 

in  which  her  Bister  Anne  pretty  literally  describes  her  own 

Mperience  as  a  gorerness — and  alluding  more  particularly 

to  the  account  of  the  stoning  of  tho  little  nestlings  in  the 

presence  of  the  parent  birds.     She  said  that  none  but  those 

who  had  been  in  the  position  of  a  goyemess  could  ever  rea- 

I   li«j  the  dark  side  of  "  respeetahle"  human  nature  ;   inder  no 

■•  great  temptation  to  crime,  but  daily  giving  way  to  eolfish- 

f  gesa  and  ill-temper,  till  its  conduct  towards  those  dependent 

h  on  it  sometimes  amounts  to  a  tyranny  of  which  one  would 

I  rather  be  the  victim  than  the  inflictcr.     We  can  only  trust 

□  such  eases  that  the  employers  err  rather  from  a  density 

I  sf  perception  and  an  abseuoe  of  sympathy,  than  from  any 

m  natural  cruelty  uf  disposition.     Among  several  things  of  the 

f 'tamo  kind,  which  I  woU  remember,  ehe  told  me  what  had 

e  occurred  to  herself.     She  bad  been  entrusted  with  the 

e  of  a  little  boy,  three  or  four  years  old,  during  the  ab- 

I  BCnoe  of  hia  parents  on  a  day's  escuraion,  and  particularly 

f^  enjoined  to  kocp  him  out  of  the  stable-yard.     Hia   elder 

brother,  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine,  and  not  a  pupil  of  Miss 

Bronte's,  tempted  the  little  fellow  into  the  forbidden  plaoo. 

She  followed,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  come  away ;  but, 

t  inetigatcd  by  bis  brother,  be  began  throwing  atones  at  her, 

no  of  them  hit  her  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  temple  that 

W  the  lads  were  alarmed  into  obedience.     The  next  day,  in  full 

Cimily  conclave,  the  mother  «akcd  Miss  Brontii  what  occa 

sio&ed  the  mark  on  her  forehead.     She  simply  replied,  "  An 

loident,  ma'am,"  and  no  further  inquiry  was  made  ;  but  the 

•tibildron  (both  brothers  and  sisters]  hud  been  present,  and 

itlonourod  her  for  not  "  telling  tales."     ¥rom  that  time, 
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began  to  gain  influence  over  all^  more  or  less,  according  tc 
their  different  characters ;  and  as  she  insensibly  gained  theii 
affection,  her  own  interest  in  them  was  increasing.  But  one 
day,  at  the  children's  dinner,  the  small  truant  of  the  stable 
yard,  in  a  little  demonstrative  gush,  said,  putting  his  hand  in 
hers,  "  I  love  'ou,  Miss  Bronte."  Whereupon,  the  mother 
exclaimed,  before  all  the  children,  "  Love  the  governess^  my 
dear!" 

The  family  into  which  she  first  entered  was,  I  believe, 
that  of  a  wealthy  Yorkshire  manufacturer.  The  following 
extracts  from  her  correspondence  at  this  time  will  show  how 
painfully  the  restraint  of  her  new  mode  of  life  pressed  upon 
her.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  Emily,  beginning  with  one 
of  the  tender  expressions  in  which,  in  spite  of  "  humbug," 
she  indulged  herselfl  ''  Mine  dear  love,"  ^^  Mine  bonnie 
love,"  are  her  terms  of  address  to  this  beloved  sister. 

''JuneSth,  1839. 
"  I  have  striven  hard  to  be  pleased  with  my  new  situation 
The  country,  the  house  and  the  grounds  arc,  as  I  have  said 
divine ;  but,  alack-a-day,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  seeing  all 
beautiful  around  you — pleasant  woods,  white  paths,  green 
lawns,  and  blue  sunshiny  sky — and  not  having  a  free  moment 
or  a  free  thought  left  to  enjoy  them.  The  children  are  con- 
stantly with  me.  As  for  correcting  them,  I  quickly  found 
that  was  out  of  the  question ;  they  are  to  do  as  they  like. 
A  complaint  to  the  mother  only  brings  black  looks  on  my< 
self,  and  unjust,  partial  excuses  to  screen  the  children.  I 
have  tried  that  plan  once,  and  succeeded  so  notably,  I  shall 

try  no  more.     I  said  in  my  last  letter  that  Mrs. did  not 

know  me.  I  now  begin  to  find  she  does  not  intend  to  know 
me ;  and  she  cares  nothing  about  me,  except  to  contrive  how 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  labour  may  be  got  out  of 
me,  and  to  that  end  she  overwhelms  me  with  oceans  of 
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needlework ;  yards  of  cambric  to  hem,  muslin  nightcaps  tc 
make,  and,  above  all  things,  dolls  to  dress.  I  do  not  think 
she  likes  me  at  all,  because  I  can't  help  being  shy  in  such 
an  entirely  novel  scene,  surrounded  as  I  have  hitherto  been 

by  strange  and  constantly  changing  faces. I  used  to 

think  I  should  like  to  be  in  the  stir  of  grand  folks'  society; 
but  I  have  had  enough  of  it — it  is  dreary  work  to  look  on 
and  listen.  I  see  more  clearly  than  I  have  ever  done  before, 
that  a  private  governess  has  no  existence,  is  not  considered 
as  a  living  rational  being,  except  as  connected  with  the 

wearisome  duties  she  has  to  fulfil One  of  the 

pleasantest  afternoons  I  have  spent  here — ^indeed,  the  only 
one  at  all  pleasant — ^was  when  Mr.  — ^  walked  out  with  his 
children,  and  I  had  orders  to  follow  a  little  behind.  As  he 
strolled  on  through  his  fields,  with  his  magnificent  Newfound- 
land dog  at  his  side,  he  looked  very  like  what  a  frank,  weal 
thy.  Conservative  gentleman  ought  to  be.  He  spoke  freelj 
and  unaffectedly  to  the  people  he  met,  and,  though  he  in- 
dulged his  children  and  allowed  them  to  tease  himself  fai 
too  much,  he  would  not  suffer  them  grossly  to  insult 
others." 

(WIUTTEN    IN    PENCIL   TO    A   FRIEND.) 

July,  1839. 
"  I  cannot  procure  ink,  without  going  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I  do  not  wish  to  go I  should  havo 

written  to  you  long  since,  and  told  you  every  detail  of  the 
utterly  new  scene  into  which  I  have  lately  been  cast,  had  1 
not  been  daily  expecting  a  letter  from  yourself,  and  wonder- 
ing and  lamenting  that  you  did  not  write ;  for  you  will  re- 
member it  was  your  turn.  I  must  not  bother  you  too  much 
with  my  sorrows,  of  which,  I  fear,  you  have  heard  an  exag- 
gerated account.     If  you  were  near  me,  perhaps  I  might  ha 
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tempted  to  tell  you  all,  to  grow  egotisticalj  and  pour  out  the 
long  history  of  a  private  governess's  trials  and  crosses  in  her 
first  situation.  As  it  is,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  imagine  the 
miseries  of  a  reserved  wretch  like  me,  thrown  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  a  large  family — ^proud  as  peacocks  and  wealthy 
as  Jews — at  a  time  when  they  were  particularly  gay — when 
the  house  was  filled  with  company — all  strangers — ^people 
whose  faces  I  had  never  seen  before.  In  this  state  I  had 
charge  given  me  of  a  set  of  pampered,  spoilt,  *urbulent 
children,  whom  I  was  expected  constantly  to  amuse,  as  well 
as  to  instruct.  I  soon  found  that  the  constant  demand  on 
my  stock  of  animal  spirits  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  state 
of  exhaustion;  at  times  I  felt — ^and,  I  suppose,  seemed — 
depressed.    To  my  astonishment,  I  was  taken  to  task  on  the 

subject  by  Mrs. ,  with  a  sternness  of  manner  and  a 

harshness  of  language  scarcely  credible ;  like  a  fool,  I  cried 
most  bitterly.  I  could  not  help  it ;  my  spirits  quite  failed 
me  at  first.  I  thought  I  had  done  my  best — strained  every 
nerve  to  please  her ;  and  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  merely 
because  I  was  shy  and  sometimes  melancholy,  was  too  bad. 
At  first  I  was  for  giving  all  up  and  going  home.  But,  after 
a  little  reflection,  I  determined  to  summon  what  energy  I 
had,  and  to  weather  the  storm.  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  have 
never  yet  quitted  a  place  without  gaining  a  friend  ;  adversity 
is  a  good  school ;  the  poor  are  born  to  labour,  and  the  de- 
pendent to  endure  '  I  resolved  to  be  patient,  to  command 
my  feelings,  and  to  take  what  came ;  the  ordeal,  I  reflected, 
would  not  last  many  weeks,  and  I  trusted  it  would  do  me  good. 
I  recollected  the  fable  of  the  willow  and  the  oak ;  I  bent 
quietly,  and  now,  I  trust,  the  storm  is    blowing    over  me. 

Mrs. is  generally  considered  an  agreeable  woman ;  so 

Bhe  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  general  society.  Her  health  is  sound, 
her  animal  spirits  good,  consequently  she  is  cheerful  in  com- 
pany ;  but,  ch  !  does  this  compensate  for  the  absence  of  everj 
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fine  feeling — of  every  gentle  and  delicate  sentiment  ?  She 
behaves  somewhat  more  civilly  to  me  now  than  she  did  at 
first,  and  the  children  are  a  little  more  manageable ;  but  she 
does  not  know  my  character,  and  she  does  not  wish  to  know 
it.  I  have  never  had  five  minutes'  conversation  with  her 
since  I  came,  except  while  she  was  scolding  me.  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  pitied,  except  by  yourself;  if  I  were  talking  to 
you  I  could  tell  you  much  more." 

(to   EMILY,   ABOUT  TmS   TIMS.) 

'^  Mine  bonnie  love,  I  was  as  glad  of  your  letter  as  U)ngue 
can  express :  it  is  a  real,  genuine  pleasure  to  hear  from  home; 
a  thing  to  be  saved  till  bed-time,  when  one  has  a  moment's 
quiet  and  rest  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Write  whenever  you 
can.  I  could  like  to  be  at  home.  I  could  like  to  work  in 
a  mill.  I  could  like  to  feel  some  mental  liberty.  I  could 
like  this  weight  of  restraint  to  be  taken  off.  But  the  holi- 
days will  come.     Coraggio." 

Her  temporary  engagement  in  this  uncongenial  family 
ended  in  the  July  of  this  year ;  not  before  the  constant  strain 
upon  her  spirits  and  strength  had  again  affected  her  health : 
but  when  this  delicacy  became  apparent  in  palpitations  and 
shortness  of  breathing,  it  was  treated  as  affectation — as  a 
phase  of  imaginary  indisposition,  which  could  be  dissipated 
by  a  good  scolding.  She  had  been  brought  up  rather  in  a 
3cbool  of  Spartan  endurance  than  in  one  of  maudlin  self-in- 
lulgence,  and  could  bear  many  a  pain  and  relinquish  many  a 
hope  in  silence. 

After  she  had  been  at  home  about  a  week,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  her  to  accompany  her  friend  in  some  little  excursion, 
having  pleasure  alone  for  its  object.  She  caught  at  the  idea 
most  eagerly  at  first ;  but  her  hope  stood  still,  waned,  and 
had  almost  disappeared  before,  after  many  delays,  it  was 
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realized.  In  its  fulfilment  at  last,  it  was  a  fayoorablo  spool 
men  of  many  a  similar  air-bubble  dancing  before  her  eyes  it 
her  brief  career,  in  which  stem  realities,  rather  than  pica* 
Rures,  formed  the  leading  incidents. 

«  Jviy  26^A,  1839. 

"  Your  proposal  has  almost  driven  me  *  clean  daft ' —  if 
you  don't  understand  that  ladylike  expression,  you  must  ask 
me  what  it  means  when  I  see  you.  The  fact  is,  an  excursion 
with  you  anywhere, — whether  to  Cleaihorpe  or  Canada,-^ 
just  by  ourselves,  would  be  to  me  most  delightful.  I  should 
indeed,  like  to  go ;  but  I  can't  get  leave  of  absence  for  longer 
than  a  week,  and  I'm  afraid  that  would  not  suit  you — must  I 
then  give  it  up  entirely  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not;  I  never 
had  such  a  chance  of  enjoyment  before;  I  do  want  to  see 
you  and  talk  to  you,  and  be  with  you.  When  do  you  wish 
to  go  ?  Could  I  meet  you  at  Leeds  ?  To  take  a  gig  from 
Haworth  to  B.,  would  be  to  me  a  very  serious  increase  of 
expense,  and  I  happen  to  be  very  low  in  cash.  Oh !  ricb 
people  seem  to  have  many  pleasures  at  their  command  which 
we  are  debarred  from  !     However,  no  repining. 

"  Say  when  you  go,  and  I  shall  be  able  in  my  answer  te 
say  decidedly  whether  I  can  accompany  you  or  not.  I  must 
— I  will —  I'm  set  upon  it — I'll  be  obstinate  and  bear  down 
all  opposition." 

**  P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  aunt  and 
papa  have  determined  to  go  to  Liverpool  for  a  fortnight, 
and  take  us  all  with  them.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  I 
should  give  up  the  Cleathorpe  scheme.    I  yield  reluctantly." 

I  fancy  that,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Bronte  found  it  necessary, 
either  from  his  failing  health  or  the  increased  populousnesa 
of  the  parish,  to  engage  the  assistance  of  a  curate.  At  least, 
it  is  in  a  letter  written  this  summer  that  I  find  mention  of 
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I  tlic  firnt  of  a  Biicoesaion  of  curates,  who  hencefoiirard  n;- 

r  Tolved  around  Haworth  Parsonage,  aud  made  an.  impresaiou  on 

uind  of  UD6  of  its  iuinutus  which  she  has  conveyed  prett; 

,  distinctly  to  the  world.     Tho  Haworth  curate  brought  hia 

L  derical  frieuds  and  neighbours  about  the  place,  and  for  s 

Ftitne  the  iucursioDS  of  these,  near  the  parsonage  tea  timo, 

■  iorined  ooourreDcee  by  which  the  quietnesa  of  the  life  there 

■■  was  varied,  aomotimes  pleaBantly,  BoraetiiaCB  diaagreeably. 

The  little  ndventaro  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  following 

letter  is  uuuaual  in  the  lot  of  most  women,  and  is  a  testi- 

mj  in    tiiis  ease  to  the  unnaual  power  of  attraction — 

ough  HO  plain  in  feature — wbiob  Charlotte  posaeBsed,  when 

a  let  Lorself  go  iu  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  Lome. 


"August  ith,  1839. 
"  The  Liverpool  joamey  is  yet  a  matter  of  talk,  a  sort 
■  •f  castle  iu  the  air ;    but,  between  you  and  nio,  I  fancy  it 
I  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  aasumo  a  more  solid 

I  sliape.     Aunt — like  many  otter  elderly  people — likes  to  talk 

f  such  things ;  but  when  it   comes  to  putting  them  iuto 
Kaotual  execution,  she  rather  fails  off.     Such  being  the  oase 

I I  think  you  and  I  had  better  adhere  to  our  first  plan  of  goin^ 
I  somewhere  together,  independently  of  other  people.  I  have 
I  got  leave  to  accompany  you  for  a  week — at  the  utmost  a 
I  fortnight — but  no  more.  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  Bur- 
I  ungCon,  I  should  think,  from  what  M.  says,  would  be  aa 
|>  eligible  a  place  aa  any.  Wheu  do  you  aetoif  ?  Arrange  all 
I  lliesQ  things  according  to  your  convenience ;  I  shall  start  no 
I  objoctions.  Tho  idea  of  seeing  the  sea — of  being  near  it — - 
I  watching  ita   changes  by   Bonriae,  sunset,    moonlight,   and 

soon-day — in  oalm,  perhaps  iu  storm — fills  aud  satisfies  my 

I  mind.     I  ehalt  be  disooiiteuted  at  uothicg.     Aud  then  I  am 

t  to  be  with  a  sot  of  peoplu  with  whom  I  have  nothmg  in 

I  MtuntoD — who  would  be  nuisances  and  boroa ;  but  witli  you, 
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whom  I  likvi  And  kDOW,  and  who  know  me.     I  have  an  odd 
circumstanco  to  relate  to  you  :  prepare  for  a  hearty  laugh  I 

The  other  day,  Mr. ,  a  vicar,  came  to  spend  the  day 

with  us,  bringing  with  him  his  own  curate.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman,  by  name  Mr.  B.,  is  a  young  Irish  clergyman,  fresh 
from  Dublin  University.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  any 
of  us  seen  him,  but,  howcnrer,  after  the  manner  of  his  coun 
trymen,  he  soon  made  himself  at  home.  His  character 
quickly  appeared  in  his  conversation ;  witty,  lively,  ardent, 
clever  too ;  but  deficient  in  the  dignity  and  discretion  of  an 
Englishman.  At  home,  you  know,  I  talk  with  ease,  and  am 
never  shy — ^never  weighed  down  and  oppressed  by  that  miser- 
able mauvaise  honte  which  torments  and  constrains  me 
elsewhere.  So  I  conversed  with  this  Irishman,  and  laughed 
at  his  jests ;  and,  though  I  saw  faults  in  his  character,  ex- 
cused them  because  of  the  amusement  his  originality  afforded. 
I  cooled  a  little,  indeed,  and  drew  in  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  evening,  because  he  began  to  season  his  conversation 
with  something  of  Hibernian  flattery,  which  I  did  not  quite 
relish.  However,  they  went  away,  and  no  more  was  thought 
about  them.  A  few  days  after  I  got  a  letter,  the  direction  of 
wbich  puzzled  me,  it  being  in  a  hand  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
see.  Evidently,  it  was  neither  from  you  nor  Mary,  my  only 
correspondents.  Having  opened  and  read  it,  it  proved  to  be 
a  declaration  of  attachment  and  proposal  of  matrimony,  ex- 
pressed in  the  ardent  language  of  the  sapient  young  Irishman  I 
I  hope  you  are  laughing  heartily.  This  is  not  like  one  of 
my  adventures,  is  it  ?  It  more  nearly  resembles  Martha's. 
I  am  certainly  doomed  to  be  an  old  maid.  Never  mind, 
made  up  my  mind  to  that  fate  ever  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old. 

"  Well !  thought  I,  I  have  heard  of  love  at  first  sight, 
but  this  beats  all  I  I  leave  you  to  guess  wbat  my  answer 
would  be,  convinced  that  you  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  of 
irucssmg  wrong." 


PKEPABIHO  FUB  &  JOUSSET. 


On  tlie  14th  of  August,  she  still  writes  from  Hawortb  : — 


I  bave  in  vain  packed  mj  box,  and  prepared  everytliing 
T  anticipated  jouniey.     It  so  liappens  that  I  can  get 

I  no  conveyance  this  week  or  tiie  nest.  The  only  gig  let  out 
'e  in  Hawortb,  is  at  Harrogute,  and  likely  to  remain 

I  there,  for  aogbt  I  can  hear.     Papa  decidedly  objects  to  my 

■  going  by  the  coach,  and  walking  to  B.,  thongh  I  am  sure  I 
■•could  manage  it.  Aunt  exclaims  against  the  weather,  and 
1  the  roads,  anil  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  so  I  am  in  a  fix 
'  Bud,  what  is  worse,  so  are  you.     On  reading  over,  for  tho 

BCOond  or  third  time,  your  last  letter  (wbioii,  by  the  by,  was 

written  in  sach  hieroglyphics  that,  at  the  first  hasty  perueul, 

.   I  could  hardly  mako  out  two  consecutive  words),  I  find  you 

k  iotimate  that  if  I  leitve  this  journey  till  Thursday  I  shall  be 

■  too  late.  I  griere  that  I  should  Lave  so  inconvenienced 
1  jon ;  but  I  need  not  talk  of  either  Friday  or  Saturday  now, 

■  ibr  I  rather  imagine  there  is  small  chance  of  my  ever  going 
\'ht  alL     The  elders  of  the  house  have  never  cordially  aoqui- 

in  tbe  measure ;  and  now  that  impediments  seem  t« 
I  start  up  at  every  step,  opposition  grows  more  open.     Papa, 

■  indeed,  would  willingly  indulge  me,  but  this  very  k!ndiiof« 
f  of  his  makes  me  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  draw  upon  it ;  so, 

though  I  could  battle  out  aunt's  discontent,  I  yield  to  papa's 
indulgenoo.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  I  know  he  would  i'athi;r 
I  stayed  at  home;  aod  aunt  meant  well  too,  I  dare  say,  but 
I  am  provoked  that  she  reserved  the  expression  of  her  de- 
cided disHpproval  til!  all  was  settled  between  you  and  myself. 
Beckon  on  me  no  more  ;  leave  me  out  in  your  oaloulations 
perhaps  I  ought,  in  the  beginning,  to  have  had  prudence  siif- 
ficieut  to  shut  my  eyes  against  such  a  prospect  of  pleasure,  so 
tfi  to  deny  myself  the  hope  of  it.  Be  as  angry  as  you  pleaso 
with  me  for  disappointing  you.  I  did  not  intend  it,  and 
hare  only  one  thing  more  to  suy — if  you  do  not  go  intmc- 
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diately  to  the  sea,  will  you  oome  to  fiee  ns  at  Haworth  ? 
This  invitation  is  not  mine  only,  but  papa's  and  aunt's.'' 

However,  a  little  more  patience,  a  little  more  delay,  and 
she  enjoyed  the  pleasure  she  had  wished  for  so  much.     Sho 
and  her  friend  went  to  Easton  for  a  fortnight  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.     It  was  here  she  received  her  first  im 
pressions  of  the  sea. 

"  Oct.  24th, 
"  Have  you  forgotten  the  sea  by  this  fciiAe,  E.  ?  Is  it 
grown  dim  in  your  mind  ?  Or  you  can  still  see  it,  dark,  blue, 
and  green,  and  foam- white,  and  hear  it  roaring  roughly  when 
the  wind  is  high,  or  rushing  softly  when  it  is  calm.  ...  I 
am  as  well  as  need  be,  and  very  fat.  I  think  of  Easton  very 
often,  and  of  worthy  Mr.  H.,  and  his  kind-hearted  help-mate, 

and  of  our  pleasant  walks  to  H Wood,  and  to  Boynton, 

our  merry  evenings,  our  romps  with  little  Hancheon,  &c., 
&c.  If  we  both  live,  this  period  of  our  lives  will  long  be  a 
theme  for  pleasant  recollection.  Did  you  chance,  in  your 
letter  to  Mr.  H.,  to  mention  my  spectacles  ?  I  am  sadly 
inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  them.  I  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  draw  with  comfort  in  their  absence.      I  hope 

Madame  won't  refuse  to  give  them  up Excuse  the 

brevity  of  this  letter,  for  I  have  been  drawing  all  day,  and 
my  eyes  are  so  tired  it  is  quite  a  labour  to  write." 

But,  as  the  vivid  remembrance  of  this  pleasure  died  away, 
an  accident  occurred  to  make  the  actual  duties  of  life  press 
somewhat  heavily  for  a  time. 

'' December  21st,  1839. 
"We  are  at  present,  and  have  been   during  the  last 
month,  rather  busy,  as,  for  that  space  of  time,  we  have  been 
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without  a  serrant,  except  a  little  girl  to  run  errands.  Poor 
Tabby  became  so  lame  that  she  was  at  length  obliged  to 
leave  ns.  She  is  residing  with  her  sister,  in  a  little  house 
of  her  own,  which  she  bought  with  her  savings  a  year  or  two 
since.  She  is  very  comfortable,  and  wants  nothing ;  as  she 
if  near,  we  see  her  very  often.  In  the  mean  time,  Emily 
and  I  are  sufficiently  busy,  as  you  may  suppose  I  manage 
tlio  ironing,  and  keep  the  rooms  clean;  Emily  does  the 
baking,  and  attends  to  the  kitchen.  We  are  such  odd  ani- 
mals, that  we  prefer  this  mode  of  contrivance  to  having  a 
new  face  amongst  us.  Besides,  we  do  not  despair  of  Tabby's 
return,  and  she  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  a  stranger  in  her 
absence.  I  excited  aunt's  wrath  very  much  by  burning  the 
clothes,  the  first  time  I  attempted  to  iron ;  but  I  do  better 
now.  Human  feelings  are  queer  things ;  I  am  much  happier 
black-leading  the  stoves,  making  the  beds,  and  sweeping  the 
floors  at  home,  than  I  should  be  living  like  a  fine  lady  any- 
where else.  I  must  indeed  drop  my  subscription  to  the 
Jews,  because  I  have  no  money  to  keep  it  up.  I  ought  to 
have  announced  this  intention  to  you  before,  but  I  quite  for- 
got I  was  a  subscriber.  I  intend  to  force  myself  to  take  an- 
other situation  when  I  can  get  one,  though  I  hate  and  abhor 
the  very  thoughts  of  governess-ship.  But  T  must  do  it; 
and,  therefore,  I  heartily  wish  I  could  hear  of  a  family  where 
^hey  need  such  a  commodity  as  a  governess  " 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  year  1840  found  all  the  Brontes  living  at  Lome,  except 
Anne.  I  am  not  aware  for  what  reason  the  plan  of  sending 
Branwell  to  study  at  the  Boyal  Academy  was  relinquished ; 
probably,  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  expenses  of  such 
a  life  were  greater  than  his  £a.ther's  slender  finances  could 
afford,  even  with  the  help  which  Charlotte's  labours  at  Miss 
Wooler's  gave,  by  providing  for  Anne's  board  and  education. 
I  gather  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  Branwell  must  have 
been  severely  disappointed  when  the  plan  fell  through.  His 
talents  were  certainly  very  brilliant,  and  of  this  he  was  fully 
conscious,  and  fervently  desired,  by  their  use,  either  in  writing 
or  drawing,  to  make  himself  a  name.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  probably  have  found  his  strong  love  of  pleasure  and 
irregular  habits  a  great  impediment  in  his  path  to  fame ;  but 
these  blemishes  in  his  character  were  only  additional  reasons 
why  he  yearned  after  a  London  life,  in  which  he  imagined 
he  could  obtain  every  stimulant  to  his  already  vigorous  intel- 
lect, while  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  a  license  of  action 
to  be  found  only  in  crowded  cities.  Thus  his  whole  nature 
was  attracted  towards  the  metropolis;  and  many  an -hour 
must  he  have  spent  poring  over  the  map  of  London,  to  judge 
from  an  anecdote  which  has  been  told  me.  Some  traveller 
for  a  London  house  of  business  came  to  Haworth  for  a  night ; 
and,  according  to  the  unfortunate  habit  of  the  place,  the  bril- 
liant "  Patrick"  (so  the  villagers  always  called  him,  while  iu 
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Lis  own  family  he  was  Branwell),  was  sent  for  to  the  inn,  to 
beguile  the  evening  by  his  intellectual  conversation  and  his 
flashes  of  wit.  They  began  to  talk  of  London ;  of  the  habits 
and  ways  of  life  there ;  of  the  places  of  amusement ;  and 
Branwell  informed  the  Londoner  of  one  or  two  short  cuts 
from  point  to  point,  up  narrow  lanes,  or  back  streets ;  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  that  the  traveller 
discovered,  from  BranwelPs  voluntary  confession,  that  hia 
companion  had  never  set  foot  in  London  at  all. 

At  this  time,  the  young  man  seemed  to  have  his  fate  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  full  of  noble  impulses,  as  well  as  of 
extraordinary  gifts ;  not  accustomed  to  resist  temptation,  it 
is  true,  from  any  higher  motive  than  strong  family  aflfectiony 
but  showing  so  much  power  of  attachment  to  all  about  him 
that  they  took  pleasure  in  believing  that,  after  a  time,  he 
would  "  right  himself,"  and  that  they  should  have  pride  and 
delight  in  the  use  he  would  then  make  of  his  splendid  talents. 
His  aunt  especially  made  him  her  great  favourite.  There 
are  always  peculiar  trials  in  the  life  of  an  only  boy  in  a  family 
of  girls.  He  is  expected  to  act  a  part  in  life ;  to  do^  while 
they  are  only  to  be;  and  the  necessity  of  their  giving  way  to 
him  in  some  things,  is  too  often  exaggerated  into  their  giving 
way  to  him  in  all,  and  thus  rendering  him  utterly  selfish. 
In  the  family  about  whom  I  am  writing,  while  the  rest  were 
almost  ascetic  in  their  habits,  Branwell  was  allowed,  to  grow 
up  self-indulgent ;  but,  in  early  youth,  his  power  of  attract- 
ing and  attaching  people  was  so  great,  that  few  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  who  were  not  so  much  dazzled  by  him  as  to 
be  desirous  of  gratifying  whatever  wishes  he  expressed.  Of 
course,  he  was  careful  enough  not  to  reveal  anything  before 
his  father  and  sisters  of  the  pleasures  he  indulged  in ;  but 
his  tone  of  thought  and  conversation  became  gradually 
coarser,  and,  for  a  time,  his  sisters  tried  to  persuade  them* 
nelves  that  such  coarseness  was  a  part  of  manliness,  and  to 
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blind  themselves  by  love  to  tbe  fact  that  Branwell  was  worse 
than  other  young  men.  At  present,  though  he  had,  they 
were  aware,  fallen  into  some  errors,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
they  avoided  knowing,  still  he  was  their  hope  and  their  dar- 

^     ling ;  their  pride,  who  should  some  time  bring  great  glory  to 
the  name  of  Brontfi. 

}[e  and  his  sister  Charlotte  were  both  slight  and  small 
of  stature,  while  the  other  two  were  of  taller  and  larger 
make.  I  have  seen  Branwell's  profile ;  it  is  what  would  be 
generally  esteemed  very  handsome ;  the  forehead  is  massive, 
the  eye  well  set,  and  the  expression  of  it  fine  and  intellectual ; 
the  nose  too  is  good ;  but  there  are  coarse  lines  about  the 
mouth,  and  the  lips,  though  of  handsome  shape,  are  loose  and 
thick,  indicating  self-indulgence,  while  the  slightly  retreating 
chin  conveys  an  idea  of  weakness  of  will.  His  hair  and  com- 
plexion were  sandy.  He  had  enough  of  Irish  blood  in  him 
to  make  his  manners  frank  and  genial,  with  a  kind  of  natural 
gallantry  about  them.  In  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts which  I  have  read,  there  is  a  justness  and  felicity  of 
expression  which  is  very  striking.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
tale,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  drawn  with  much  of  the  grace 
of  characteristic  portrait-painting,  in  perfectly  pure  and 
simple  language,  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  Addison's 
papers  in  the  "  Spectator."  The  fragment  is  too  short  to 
afford  the  means  of  judging  whether  he  had  much  dramatic 
talent,  as  the  persons  of  the  story  are  not  thrown  into  con- 
versation. But  altogether  the  elegance  and  composure  of 
style  are  such  as  one  would  not  have  expected  from  this  ve- 
hement and  ill-fated  young  man.  He  had  a  stronger  desire 
for  literary  fame  burning  in  his  heart,  than  even  that  which 
occasionally  flashed  up  in  his  sisters'.  He  tried  various  out- 
lets for  his  talents.     He  wrote  and  sent  poems  to  Wordsworth 

^    and  Coleridge,  who  both  expressed  kind  and  laudatory  opin- 
ions,  and   he  frequently  contributed  verses   to  the  Leeds 
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Mercury.  In  1810,  bo  was  living  at  homQ,  employing  him- 
L  BKlf  iu  occasional  composition  of  variouH  kinds,  and  waiting 
I  liil  some  employment,  for  which  he  might  be  fitteil  without 
Bc  of  preliminary  eduoatioa,  aLould  tura 
I  up ;  waiting,  not  impiitiently ;  for  ho  saw  society  of  one  kiud 
[  (prohnbly  what  he  called  "  life  ")  at  the  Black  Bull ;  and  at  i^ 
I  home  he  waa  as  yet  the  cherished  favourite. 

Mias  Branwell  was  uiiawa,re  of  the  fermentation  of  unoo- 

cupied  talent  going  on  around  her.     She  waa  not  her  nifcea' 

confidante — perhaps  no  one  so  much  older  conid  have  heen  ; 

Jiut  their  fiither,  from  whom  they  derived  not  a  little  of  their 

I  adventurous  spirit,  waa  silently  cognisant  of  much  of  which 

I  Misa  Branwell  took  no  note.     Nest  to  her  nephew,  the  dLcilo, 

r  pensive  Aune  yeas  her  favourite,     Misa  BrauwcU  hud  taken 

charge  of  her  from  ber  infancy ;  sbe  was  alwaya  patieut  und 

tractable,  and  would  submit  quietly  to  oocaaional  oppression, 

I  even  when  she  felt  it  keenly.  Not  bo  ber  two  elder  Bisters ; 
■they  made  their  opinions  known  when  roused  by  any  injustica 
At  such  times,  Emily  would  express  herself  as  strongly  as 
Charlotte,  although  perhaps  leaa  frequently.  But,  in  gcuor- 
tl,  not  withstanding  that  Miss  Branwell  might  be  occaeionally 
unreasonable,  she  and  ber  niecoB  went  on  smoothly  enough ; 
snd  though  they  niigh'  now  and  then  be  annoyed  by  potty 
tyranny,  still  she  inspired  them  with  sincere  respect,  and  not 
B  little  affection.  They  were,  moreover,  grateful  to  her  for 
many  habits  she  had  enforced  upon  them,  and  which  iu  time 
had  become  second  nature :  order,  method,  neatness  in  every- 
thing; a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  household  work; 
Ml  esaot  punctuality,  and  obedience  t*  the  laws  of  time  and 
place,  of  which  no  one  but  themselvea  I  have  heard  Char- 
lotte Bay,  could  tell  the  value  in  afterlife  ,  with  their  impul- 

0  natures,  it  was  positive  fepoae  to  have  learnt  implicit 
I-  obodionoe  to  osiernal  laws.     People  in  Haworth  have  assured 

1  that,  aaoording  to    the  hour  of  day — nay,   the   very 
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minute— could  they  have  told  what  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parsonage  were  about.  At  certain  times  the  girls  would 
be  sewing  in  their  aunt's  bedroom — ^the  chamber  which,  in 
former  days,  before  they  had  outstripped  her  in  their  learn- 
ings had  served  them  as  a  school-room  ;  at  certain  (early)  hours 
they  had  their  meals ;  from  six  to  eight,  Miss  Branwell  read 
aloud  to  Mr.  Bronte;  at  punctual  eight,  the  household  as- 
sembled to  evening  prayers  in  his  study ;  and  by  nine  he, 
Miss  Branwell,  and  Tabby,  were  all  in  bed, — the  girls  free 
to  pace  up  and  down  (like  restless  wild  animals)  in  the  par- 
lour, talking  over  plans  and  projects,  and  thoughts  of  what 
was  to  be  their  future  life. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  favourite  idea  was  that 
of  keeping  a  school.  They  thought  that,  by  a  little 
contrivance,  and  a  very  little  additional  building,  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  four  or  six,  might  be  accommodated  in  the 
parsonage.  As  teaching  seemed  the  only  profession  open  to 
them,  and  as  it  appeared  that  Emily  at  least  could  not  live 
away  from  home,  while  the  others  also  suffered  much  from 
the  same  cause,  this  plan  of  school-keeping  presented  itself 
as  most  desirable.  But  it  involved  some  outlay ;  and  to  this 
their  aunt  was  averse.  Yet  thsre  was  no  one  to  whom  they 
could  apply  for  a  loan  of  the  requisite  means,  except  Miss 
Branwell,  who  had  made  a  small  store  out  of  her  savings, 
which  she  intended  for  her  nephew  and  nieces  eventually, 
but  which  she  did  not  like  to  risk.  Still,  this  plan  of  school- 
keeping  remained  uppermost ;  and  in  the  evenings  of  this 
winter  of  1839-40,  the  alterations  that  would  be  necessary 
'n  the  house,  and  the  best  way  of  convincing  their  aunt  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  project,  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

This  anxiety  weighed  upon  their  minds  rather  heavily, 
during  the  months  of  dark  and  dreary  weather.  Nor  were 
external  events,  among  the  circle  of  their  friends,  of  a  cheer 
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I  fill  character  In  January  1840,  Cbarlotte  heard  of  ttio 
r  death  of  a,  young  girl  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  hera,  and  a 
Sohool-feilow  of  Anne'a,  at  the  time  when  the  aistera  were 
together  at  Roe  Head ;  and  Lad  attached  herself  very  atroug- 
y  to  the  latter,  who,  in  return,  bestowed  upon  her  much 
ijuiet  affection.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  the  intelligence  of 
this  young  creaturo'a  death  arrived.  (Iharlotte  wrote  thus 
n  January  12th,  1840  :— 


"  Tour  letter  which  I  received  this 

oiufnl  interest.     Anne  C,  it  eeema,  is  dead;   when  I  eaw 

Idler  last,  she   was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  happy  girl ;  and 

'  life's  fitful  fever '  is  over  with  her,  and  she  '  sleeps  well' 

F 1  shall  never  see  her  again.     It  is  a  sorrowful  thought ;  for 

she  was  a  warm-hearted  affectionate  being,  and  I  cared  for 

rover  I  seek  for  her  now  in  this  world,  she  cannot 

L  be  found,  no  more  than  a  flower  or  a  leaf  which  withered 

nwenty  years  ago,     A  bereavement  of  this  kind  gives  one  a 

glimpse  of  the  feeling  those  must  have  who  have  seen  all 

I  drop  round  them,  friend  after  friend,  and  are  left  to  end  their 

pilgrimngo  alone.     But  tears  are  fruitless,  and  I  try  not  to 

repine." 

During  this  winter,  Charlotte  employed  her  leisure  houra 
n  writing  a  story.  Some  fragments  of  the  manuscript  yet 
[remain,  but  it  h  in  too  small  a  hand  to  be  read  without 
great  fatigue  to  the  eyes  ;  and  one  carca  the  less  to  read  it, 
aa  she  herself  condemned  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Fro< 
fessor,"  by  aaying  that  in  this  story  she  had  got  over  euch 
taste  as  she  might  once  have  had  for  tlie  "  ornamental  and 
redundant  in  composition."  The  beginning,  too,  as  she  her- 
■df  acknowledges,  was  on  a  aoale  commensurate  with  one 
if  Richardson's  novels,  of  seven  or  eight  volumes.     I  gather 

e  of  these  particulars  from  a  copy  of  a  letter,  apparently 
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in  reply  to  one  from  Wordsworth,  to  whom  she  hnd  eciit  the 
cumnicaccinent  of  the  story,  sometime  in  the  aumiuer  of  18-10. 


"  Authors  are  gonenilly  Tery  teuacioue  of  their  produo- 
tiouei,  but  I  am  not  eo  much  attached  to  thi^  but  that  T  can 
gire  it  up  'without  much  dtsbrees.  No  doubt,  if  I  had  gone 
on,  I  shoold  have  made  quite  a  Bichardsonian  coocern  of 
it.  ...  I  had  materiuts  to  my  jead  for  hulf-a-dozeu 
volumea Of  course,  it  is  with  eonaiderable  re- 
gret I  relinquish  aoy  scheme  so  charming  aa  tlte  one  I  have 
sketched.  It  is  very  edifying  and  profitable  to  create  a 
world  out  of  your  own  braina,  and  people  it  with  iuiiabitants, 
who  aro  bo  mauy  Melchisedecs,  and  have  no  father  nor 
mother  but  your  own  imagination.  ...  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  eaiflt  fifty  or  sixty  yeara  ago,  when  the  '  Ladies' 
Magazine 'was  flouriahiug  like  a  green  hay  tree.  lu  that 
case,  I  make  no  doubt,  my  aspirations  after  literary  fauie 
would  have  met  with  due  encouragement,  and  I  should  have 
bad  the  pleoaure  of  introducing  Messrs.  Percy  and  West  into 
the  very  best  society,  and  recording  all  their  sayings  and 
doings  in  double-columned  close-printed  pages.  .... 
I  reuoUect,  when  I  was  a  ohlld,  getting  hold  of  some  anti- 
quated voluine;^,  au  1  rending  them  by  stealth  with  the  moat 
exquisite  pleasure  You  give  a  correct  description  of  the 
patient  Griaeb  of  those  days.  My  aunt  was  one  of  them ; 
and  to  this  day  she  thinks  the  tales  of  the  '  Ladies'  Magazine ' 
infinitely  superior  to  any  trash  of  modem  literature.  60  do 
I  j  for  I  read  thein  in  childliood,  and  childhood  has  a  very 
strong  faculty  of  admiration,  but  a  very  weak  one  of  criti- 
oism  ....  I  am  pleased  that  you  cannot  (juite  de- 
nide  whether  I  am  an  attorney's  clerk  or  a  novel-reading 
dressmaker.  I  will  not  help  you  at  all  iu  the  discovery ; 
as  to  my  handwriting,  or  the  lady-like  touches  in  my 

0  and  imagery,  you  must  not  draw  any  oonctusion  &oiu 
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tftat — I  may  employ  an  anwunieusis.  Serionsly,  Bir,  I  a 
very  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  jour  kind  and  candid  letter. 
I  almoBt  wonder  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  and  nntice  the 
novelette  of  an  anonymous  scribe,  wbo  Lad  not  oven  tba 
to  tell  you  wbetber  he  waa  a  man  or  a.  woman,  or 
irhetber  his  '  0.  T.'  meant  Charles  Timms  or  Cbarlotta 
Tontkins." 

There  are  two  or  tbree  things  noticeable  in  the  lutter 
^m  nhich  these  extracts  are  taken.  The  first  is  the  initials 
T"tth  which  she  had  evidently  signed  the  former  one  to  which 
she  alludes.  Abont  this  time,  to  her  more  familiar  corre- 
spondents, she  occasionally  calls  herself  "  Charles  Thunder," 
making  a  kind  of  pseudonym  for  herself  out  of  her  Christian 
and  the  meaning  of  her  Greek  surname.  In  the  nest 
place,  there  is  a  touch  of  assumed  smartness,  very  different 
■from  the  simple,  womanly,  dignified  letter  which  she  had 
written  to  Southey,  under  nearly  similar  circnm stances,  three 
years  before.  I  imagine  the  cause  of  this  difference  to  be 
twofold.  Southey,  in  his  reply  to  her  first  letter,  had  ap- 
'ttealed  to  the  higher  parts  of  her  nature,  in  calling  her  to 
>M»isider  whether  literature  was,  or  waa  not,  the  beat  course 
for  a  woman  to  pursue.  But  the  person  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed this  ono  had  evidently  confined  himself  to  purely 
literary  criticisms  ■  besides  which,  her  sense  of  humour  waa 
tickled  by  the  perplexity  which  her  corrsBpondent  fult  us  tc 
whetlier  he  was  addressing  a  man  or  a  woman.  She  rather 
wished  to  encourage  the  former  idea ;  and,  in  consequence, 
possibly,  assumed  something  of  the  flippancy  which  was 
likely  to  exist  in  her  brother's  style  of  conversation,  from 
whom  she  would  derive  her  notions  of  young  manhood,  not 
likely,  as  far  as  refinement  was  concerned,  to  be  improved  by 

other  spociuiens  she  had  seen,  such  as  the  curates  whom 

afterwards  represented  in  "  Shirley." 


Tliese  ourates  were  full  of  atroDg,  Higli-CIiiircb  foeliug. 
I  Belligerent  by  nature,  it  was  well   for  tteir  profeasionul 
Icharaoter  that  tliey  had,  aa  clergymen,  Bufficient  cause  for 
^sereiae  of  tlieir  warlike  propenaitiea.    Mr.  Bi'ontu,  witii 
I  ill  bis  wurm  regard   for  Churcli  and  State,  Lad  a  great 
respect  for  mental  freedoni ;    and,  thongh  he  waa  the  last 
man  in  tba  world  to  conceal  his  opinions,  bo  lived  in  perfect 
amity  with  all  tbe  respectable  part  of  those  who  differed  from 
bim.     Not  so  the  curates.     Diaseot  waa  schism,  and  schism 
waa  condemned  in  the  Bible.     In  default  of  turbancd  Sara- 
cens, tbey  entered  on  a  crusade  against  Methodists  in  broad- 
cloth ;  and  tbe  consequence  "waa  that  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  refused  to  pay  the  cburcb-ratea.     Miss  Bronte  thua 
describes  the  state  of  things  at  tbis  timo  : — 

"  Little  Baworth  has  been  all  in  a  bustle  about  cburch- 
rates,  since  jou  were  here.  We  had  a  stirring  meeting  in 
the  schoolroom.  Papa  took  tbe  chair,  and  Mr.  C.  and  Mr. 
W.  acted  as  his  supporters,  one  on  each  side.  There  woe 
violent  opposition,  which  set  Mr.  C.'s  Irish  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  if  papa  bad  not  kept  him  ijuiet,  partly  by  poraua- 
sion  and  partly  by  compulsion,  he  would  have  given  the 
Dissenters  their  kale  through  tJio  rock — a  Scotch  proverb, 
which  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time.  He  and  Mr,  W. 
both  bottled  up  their  wrath  for  that  time,  but  it  waa  only  to 
explode  with  redoubled  force  at  a  future  period.  We  had 
iwo  aermona  on  disgent,  and  its  consei^uenccs,  preached  last 
Sunday — one  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  W.,  and  one  in  the 
evening  by  Mr.  C.  All  the  DisscntorB  were  invited  to  eomo 
and  hear,  and  they  actually  shut  up  their  chapels,  and  came 
in  a  body ;  of  course  the  church  waa  crowded.  Mr.  W. 
delivered  a  noblo,  eloquent,  High-Church,  Apostolical- Suc- 
cession discourse,  in  which  be  banged  the  Disacnters  moat 
fearlessly  and  uujliuchingly.  I  thought  thoy  bad  got  enough 
110  while,  but  it  waa  nothing  to  the  du:je  that  waa  tbriist 
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4own  their  throats  in  the  eyening.  A  keener,  cleveror, 
bolder,  and  more  heart-stirring  harangue  than  that  which 
Mr.  C.  delivered  from  Haworth  pulpit,  last  Sunday  eyening, 
[  never  heard.  He  did  not  rant ;  he  did  not  cant ;  he  did 
not  whine ;  he  did  not  sniggle ;  he  just  got  up  and  spoke 
with  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  was  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  what  he  was  saying,  who  has  no  fear  of  his  enemies,  and 
no  dread  of  consequences.  His  sermon  lasted  an  hour,  yet  I 
was  sorry  when  it  was  done.  I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  either 
with  him^  or  with  Mr.  W.,  either  in  all  or  in  half  their 
opinions.  I  consider  them  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  wholly 
UD justifiable  on  the  ground  of  common  sense.  My  conscience 
will  not  let  me  be  either  a  Puseyite  or  a  Hookist ;  tnaiSf  if 
I  were  a  Dissenter,  I  would  have  taken  the  first  opportunity 
of  kicking,  or  of  horsewhipping  both  the  gentlemen  for  their 
stem,  bitter  attack  on  my  religion  and  its  teachers.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  I  admired  the  noble  integrity  which  could 
dictate  so  fearless  an  opposition  against  so  strong  an  an- 
tagonist. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  W.  has  given  another  lecture  at  the  Keighley 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  papa  has  also  given  a  lecture; 
both  are  spoken  of  very  highly  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  displays  of  intel- 
lect shou.d  emanate  from  the  village  of  Haworth,  '  situated 
among  the  bogs  and  mountains,  and,  until  very  lately,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.'  Such  are  the 
words  of  the  newspaper." 

To  fill  up  the  account  of  this  outwardly  eventless  year,  1 
may  add  a  few  more  extracts  from  the  letters  entrusted  to  me. 

"  May  im,  1840. 
"  Do  not  be  over-persuaded  to  marry  a  man  you  can  never 
respect — I  do  not  say  love  ;  because,  I  think,  if  you  can  respect 
a  person  before  marriage,  moderate  love  at  least  will  come 
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afler ;  and  as  to  intense  passion,  t  am  convinced  tbat  thai 
is  no  desirable  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  it  seldom  or  never 
meets  with  a  requital  ,*  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  did,  the 
feeling  would  be  only  temporary ;  it  would  last  the  honey- 
moon, and  then,  perhaps,  give  place  to  disgust,  or  indifference 
worse,  perhaps,  than  disgust.  Certainly  this  would  be  the 
case  on  the  man's  part ;  and  on  the  woman's — God  help  her, 
if  she  is  left  to  love  passionately  and  alone. 

"  I  am  tolerably  well  convinced  that  I  shall  never  marry 
at  alL  Eeason  tells  me  so,  and  I  am  not  so  utterly  the  slave 
of  feeling  but  that  I  can  occasionally  hear  her  voice." 

"  June  2nd,  1840. 
"  M.  is  not  yet  come  to  Haworth  ;  but  she  is  to  come,  on 
the  condition  that  I  first  go  and  stay  a  few  days  there.     If 
all  be  well,  I  shall  go  next  Wednesday.     I  may  stay  at 

G until  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  the  early  part  of  the 

following  week  I  shall  pass  with  you,  if  you  will  have  me — 
which  last  sentence  indeed  is  nonsense,  for  as  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you,  so  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  This  ar- 
rangement will  not  allow  much  time,  but  it  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable one  which,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  can 
effect.  Do  not  urge  me  to  stay  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
because  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refuse  you.     I  intend  to  walk 

to  Keighley,  there  to  take  the  coach  as  far  as  B ,  then  to 

get  some  one  to  carry  my  box,  and  to  walk  the  rest  of  the 

way  to  G .     If  I  manage  this,  I  think  I  shall  contrive 

very  well.  I  shall  reach  B.  by  about  five  o'clock,  and  then 
I  shall  have  the  cool  of  the  evening  for  the  walk.  I  havt 
communicated  the  whole  arrangement  to  M.  I  desire  ex- 
ceedingly to  see  both  her  and  you.     Good-bye 

C.  B 
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"  If  you  have  any  better  plan  to  suggcal  I  am  open  to 
I  ftouvictioD,  provided  joar  plan  is  practicable." 

"  August  iOlk,  1S40. 
Ilavc  you  seen  anything  o'  Miaa  11.  lately  ?     I  wisb 
jtliey,  or  somebody  else,  woulil  get  lue  a.  situation.     I  kuve 
iSnswered  advortisementB  without  nuuber,  but  my  applica- 
Itoiis  bave  met  with  no  Buccess. 

"  I  have  got  another  bale  of  French  books  from  G.  con- 
taining upwards  of  forty  volumes.  I  bave  read  about  half. 
They  are  like  the  reat,  clever,  wicked,  sophiBtical,  and  ira- 
moraL  The  best  of  it  is,  thsy  give  one  a  thorough  idea  of 
and  Paris,  and  are  the  best  substitute  for  French  coii- 
Versation  that  I  have  met  with, 

I  positively  bave  uotliiiig  more  to  say  to  you,  for  I  am 

a  stupid  humour.     You  mast  escuse  this  letter  not  being 

quite  as  long  as  your  owa.     I  bave  written  to  you  Boon  that 

you  might  not  look  aftor  the  postmim  in  vain.    Preserve  this 

writing  as  a  euriosity  in  caligraphy — I  think  it  is  exquisite — 

illiant  black  biota,  and  utterly  illegible  letters. 

"  Caliban." 


The  w    dbl  w    h     1  1        h      Th  u  h  le 

sound  the      f    b  c  11  wh    ce        com    h    n 

whither  it  g     h       Tl       I  b  1  S     p  u        1     gh    u 

what  uhaptc  book       wh    h  b  ly  |u      d  I 

can't  possibly  say.  However,  it  behoves  me  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  E.,  with  whom  I  was  onca 
iicqnaintcd,  '  in  life's  morning  march,  when  my  spirit  waa 
young.'  This  young  woman  wished  me  to  write  to  ber  some 
time  since,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say — I  e'en  put  it  oO, 
day  by  day,  till  at  last,  fearing  that  she  will '  onrse  me  by  her 
ael  constrained  to  sit  down  and  tack  a  few  linos  li>- 
tether,  which  she  may  call  a  letter  or  not  as  she  pleases 
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Now  if  tlio  young  worn aa  CKpccts  sense  in  tliUproJuotion,  eba 
irill  find  herself  miserably  disappointed.  I  bLbU  dress  hur  a 
dish  of  salmagundi — I  shall  cook  a  hash — compouud  a  stew — 
tos3  up  an  omdelte  sovffi&e  d  la  Franqaise,  and  send  it  Ijer 
with  my  reapeeta.  The  wind,  which  is  very  high  op  in  our 
hilla  of  Judea,  though,  I  suppose,  down  id  tlie  Phiiiatioe  flats 
of  B.  parish  it  is  nothing  to  speak  o^  has  produced  the  same 
efieeta  on  the  contents  of  nty  knowledge-bos  that  a  quaigh  of 
asC[ucbaugh  does  upon  those  of  most  other  bipeds.  1  see 
everything  cotdeiar  de  ross,  and  am  strongly  inclined  to 
danoe  a  Jig,  if  I  knew  how.  I  tlUnk  I  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  pig  or  an  ass — both  which  animals  are  strongly 
affected  by  a  high  wind.  From  what  quarter  the  wind  blows 
I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  conid  in  my  life  ;  but  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  how  the  great  brewing-tub  of  Bridlington 
Bay  works,  and  what  sort  of  yeasty  &oth  rises  just  now  on 
the  waves. 

"  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  B.,  it  seems,  wants  a 
teacher.  I  wish  she  would  ha-ve  me ;  and  I  have  written  to 
Miss  W.  to  tell  her  so.  Verily,  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
live  here  at  home,  at  full  liberty  to  do  just  what  one  pleases. 
But  I  recollect  some  serubhy  old  fable  about  grasshoppers 
and  ants,  by  a  scrubby  old  knave  yclept  ^aop  ;  the  graas- 
liupperB  sang  all  the  summer,  tind  starved  all  the  wiuter. 

"  A  distant  relation  of  mine,  one  Patrick  Branwell,  haa 
set  off  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wild,  wandering,  advcn- 
tarous,  romantic,  knight-errant-like  capacity  of  clerk  on  the 
Leeds  and  Manchester  Kailroad.  Leeds  and  Manchester — 
where  are  they?  Cities  in  llie  wilderness — like  Tadmor, 
■Iiaa  Palmyra — are  they  not  ? 

"  There  is  one  little  trait  respecting  Mr.  W.  which  lately 
name  to  my  knowledge,' which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  bRttoi 
■idc  of  his  character.  Last  Saturday  night  he  had  been 
Wtting  an    hour    in   the    parlour  with  p;ipa ;   and,  as  he  went 
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away,  I  heard  papa  say  to  him  '  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You  seem  in  very  low  spirits  to-night.'  *  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  IVe  been  to  see  a  poor  young  girl,  who,  I'm  afraid, 
b  dying.'  *  Indeed,  what  is  her  name  ?'  *  Susan  Bland, 
the  daughter  of  John  Bland,  the  superintendent'  Now 
Susan  Bland  is  my  oldest  and  best  scholar  in  the  Sunday- 
school ;  and,  when  I  heard  that,  I  thought  I  would  go  as 
soon  as  I  could  to  see  her.  I  did  go  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  found  her  on  her  way  to  that  *  bourn  whence  no  traveller 
returns.'  After  sitting  with  her  some  time,  I  happened  to 
ask  her  mother,  if  she  thought  a  little  port-wine  would  do 
her  good.  She  replied  that  the  doctor  had  recommended  it, 
and  that  when  Mr.  W.  was  last  there,  he  had  brought  them  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  jar  of  preserves.  She  added,  that 
he  was  always  good-natured  to  poor  folks,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  deal  of  feeling  and  kind«heartedness  about  him. 
No  doubt,  there  are  defects  in  his  character,  but  there  are 

also  good  qualities God  bless  him  I     I  wonder  who, 

with  his  advantages,  would  be  without  his  faults.  I  know 
many  of  his  faulty  actions,  many  of  his  weak  points ;  yet, 
where  I  am,  he  shall  always  find  rather  a  defender  than  an 
accuser.  To  be  sure,  my  opinion  will  go  but  a  very  little 
way  to  decide  his  character ;  what  of  that  ?  People  should 
do  right  as  far  as  their  ability  extends.  You  are  not  to 
suppose  from  all  this^  that  Mr.  W.  and  I  are  on  very  amiable 
terms ;  we  are  not  at  all.  We  are  distant,  cold,  and  re- 
served. We  seldom  speak ;  and  when  we  do,  it  is  only  tc 
exchange  the  most  trivial  and  common-place  remarks." 

The  Mrs.  B.  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  as  in  want  of  a 
governess,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Miss  Bronte, 
and  expressed  herself  much  pleased  with  the  letters  she  re- 
ceived from  her ;  with  the  "  style  and  candour  of  the  appli- 
cation,"  in  wliich  Charlotte  had  taken  care  to  tell  her,  that 
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if  she  wanted  a  showy,  elegant,  or  fashionable  person,  het 
correspondent  was  not  fitted  for  such  a  situation.  But  Mrs 
B.  required  her  governess  to  give  instructions  in  music  and 
singing,  for  which  Charlotte  was  not  qualified ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  negotiation  fell  through.  But  Miss  Bronte  was 
not  one  to  sit  down  in  despair  after  disappointment.  Much 
as  she  disliked  the  life  of  a  private  governess,  it  was  her 
duty  to  relieve  her  father  of  the  burden  of  her  support,  and 
this  was  the  only  way  open  to  her.  So  she  set  to  advertising 
and  inquiring  with  fresh  vigour. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  little  occurrence  took  place,  de- 
scribed in  one  of  her  letters,  which  I  shall  give,  as  it  shows 
her  instinctive  aversion  to  a  particular  class  of  men,  whose 
vices  some  have  supposed  she  looked  upon  with  indulgence. 
The  extract  tells  all  that  need  be  known,  for  the  purpose  T 
have  in  view,  of  the  miserable  pair  to  whom  it  relates. 

"  You  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs. ?     Mrs. came 

here  the  other  day,  with  a  most  melancholy  talc  of  hei 
wretched  husband's  drunken,  extravagant,  profligate  habits. 
She  asked  papa's  advice ;  there  was  nothing,  she  said,  but 
ruin  before  them.  They  owed  debts  which  they  could  never 
pay      She  expected   Mr.  's  instant   dismissal  from  his 

curacy  ;  she  knew,  from  bitter  experience,  that  his  vices 
were  utterly  hopeless.  He  treated  her  and  her  child  savage- 
ly ;  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Papa  advised  her 
to  leave  him  for  ever,  and  go  home,  if  she  had  a  home  to  go 
tu.  She  said,  this  w<as  what  she  had  long  resolved  to  do , 
and  she  would  leave  him  directly,  as  soon  as  Mr.  B.  dis- 
missed him.  She  expressed  great  disgust  and  contempt 
towards  him,  and  did  not  affect  to  have  the  shadow  of  re. 
gard  in  any  way.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this,  but  I  do  wonder 
she  should  ever  marry  a  man  towards  whom  her  feelings 
must  always   have   been   pretty    much  the  same  as  they  ar« 
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now.  I  am  morally  certain  no  decent  wonan  conld  ex* 
perience  any  thing  but  aversion  towards  sncb  a  man  as  Mr 

.     Before  I  knew,  or  suspected  his  character,  and  when 

I  rather  wondered  at  his  versatile  talents,  I  felt  it  in  an  un* 
controllable  degree.  I  hated  to  talk  with  him — ^hated  to 
look  at  him ;  though  as  I  was  not  certain  that  there  was 
substantial  reason  for  such  a  dislike,  and  thought  it  absurd 
to  trust  to  mere  instinct,  I  both  concealed  and  repressed  the 
feeling  as  much  as  I  could ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  treated 
him  with  as  much  civility  as  I  was  mistress  o£  I  wasf  struck 
with  Mary's  expression  of  a  similar  feeling  at  first  sight ; 
she  said,  when  we  left  him,  '  That  is  a  hideous  mas.  Ohar- 
lottc  1'     I  thought  '  he  is  indeed.'  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ear)<y  in  March,  1841,  Miss  Bronte  obtained  hei  second  and 
last  situation  as  a  governess.  This  time  she  esteemed  herself 
fortunate  in  becoming  a  member  of  a  kind-hearted  and  friendly 
household.  The  master  of  it,  she  especially  regarded  as  a 
valuable  friend,  whose  advice  helped  to  guide  her  in  one 
very  important  step  of  her  life.  But  as  her  definite  acquire- 
ments were  few,  she  had  to  eke  them  out  by  employing  her 
leisure  time  in  needle-work ;  and  altogether  her  position  was 
that  of  "  bonne"  or  nursery  governess,  liable  to  repeated  ana 
never-ending  calls  upon  her  time.  This  description  of  un- 
certain, yet  perpetual  employment,  subject  to  the  exercise  of 
another  person's  will  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  was  peculiarly 
trying  to  one  whose  life  at  home  had  been  full  of  abundant 
leisure.  Idle  she  never  was  in  any  place,  but  of  the  mul- 
titude of  small  talks,  plans,  duties,  pleasures,  &c.,  that 
make  ip  most  people's  days,  her  home  life  was  nearly  des- 
titute This  made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  through  long  and 
deep  histories  of  feeling  and  imagination,  for  which  others, 
odd  as  it  sounds,  have  rarely  time.  This  made  it  inevitable 
that — ^I  ite  on,  in  her  too  short  career — the  intensity  of  her 
feelings  should  wear  out  her  physical  health.  The  habit  of 
"  making  out,"  which  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength,  had  become  a  part  of  her 
nature.  Yet  all  exercise  of  her  strongest  and  most  charac- 
teristic faculties  was  now  out  of  the  question.     She  could 
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ml  {as  while  alia  was  at  Miss  Wooler's)  fuel  amidst  the  oo- 
ODpatioiis  of  tha  da;,  that  wiiea  erening  came,  she  might 
9mp1oy  herself  in  more  oonHetLial  ways.  No  douht,  aO  who 
enter  upon  the  career  of  &  governess  have  to  relinqulsli 
uuoh ;  no  douht,  It  muat  ever  be  a.  lite  of  stLcrifii^e  j  hut  to 
Charlotto  Bronte  it  waa  a  perpetual  attempt  to  force  all  Ler 
fiumlties  into  a  direction  for  which  the  whole  of  her  previotia 
life  had  unfitted  them.  Moreover  the  little  Brontes  had 
brought  up  motherless  ;  -and  from'  knowing  nothing  of 

16  gaiety  and  the  sportivenesa  of  childhood — from  never 
'baring  experienced  caresses  or  fond  attentions  themselTcs — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  infancy,  or  how  to 
call  out  its  engaging  qnalitics.  Children  ~were  to  them  the 
troublesotue  neoesaities  of  humanity ;  they  hud  never  heea 
drawn  into  contact  with  them  in  any  other  way.  Years 
afterwards,  when  Miss  Bronte  came  to  stay  witti  us,  she 
watched  our  little  girls  perpetually ;  and  I  could  not  per- 
suade her  that  they  were  only  average  specimens  of  well 
brought  up  children.  She  was  surprised  atid  touched  by 
any  sign  of  thought  fulness  for  uthers,  of  kindness  to  animala. 
or  of  unselfishness  on  their  part;  and  constantly  maintained 
that  she  was  in  tlio  right,  and  I  in  the  wrong,  when  we  differ- 
ed on  the  point  of  tlieir  unusual  excellurice.  A!I  this  must 
be  borne  iu  mind  while  reading  the  following  letters.  And 
it  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind — by  those  who,  sui'viving 
-,  look  back  upoE  her  life  from  tlmir  mount  of  observation, 
no  distaste,  no  soffering  ever  made  her  shrink  from 

If  course  which  she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  engage  in 


"  I  told  you  ! 
feitaatiou,  and  whci 
I  ffit  tha    however 


•' March  B,  1841. 
^inec,  that  I  meant  to  get  a 
■my  resolution  was  quite  fiied 
a  disappointed,  I  had  no  inten- 
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fcion  of  relinquishing  my  efforts.  After  being  severely  baffled 
two  or  three  times, — after  a  world  of  trouble  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  and  interviews, — ^I  have  at  length  succeeded, 
and  am  fairly  established  in  my  new  place. 

**  The  house  is  not  very  large,  but  exceedingly  comfort- 
able and  well  regulated ;  the  grounds  are  fine  and  extensive 
In  taking  the  place,  I  have  made  a  large  sacrifice  in  the  way 
of  salary,  in  the  hope' of  securing  comfort, — ^by  which  word 
[  do  not  mean  to  express  good  eating  and  drinking,  or  warm 
fire,  or  a  soft  bed,  but  the  society  of  cheerful  faces,  and  minds 
and  hearts  not  dug  out  of  a  lead-mine,  or  cut  from  a  marble 
quarry.  My  salary  is  not  really  more  than  16Z.  per  annum, 
though  it  is  nominally  20Z.,  but  the  expense  of  washing  will 
be  deducted  therefrom.  My  pupils  are  two  in  number,  a 
girl  of  eight,  and  a  boy  of  six.  As  to  my  employers,  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  say  much  about  their  characters  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  only  arrived  here  yesterday.  I  have  not 
the  faculty  of  telling  an  individual's  disposition  at  first  sight. 
Before  I  can  venture  to  pronounce  on  a  character,  I  must 
see  it  first  under  various  lights  and  from  various  points  of 

view.     All  I  can  say  therefore  is,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

seem  to  me  good  sort  of  people.  I  have  as  yet  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  want  of  considerateness  or  civility.  My  pupils 
are  wild  and  unbroken,  but  apparently  well-disposed.  I 
wish  I  may  be  able  to  say  as  much  next  time  I  write  to  you 
My  earnest  wish  and  endeavour  will  be  to  please  them.  If  I 
can  but  feel  that  I  am  giving  satisfaction,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  I  can  keep  my  health,  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  moderately 
happy.  But  no  one  but  myself  can  tell  how  hard  a  governess's 
work  is  to  me — ^for  no  one  but  myself  is  aware  how  utterly 
averse  my  whole  mind  and  nature  are  for  the  employment. 
Do  not  think  that  I  fail  to  blame  myself  for  this,  or  that  I 
leave  any  means  unemployed  to  conquer  this  feeling.     Some 
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of  )uy  greatest  difficulties  lie  in  things  that  would  appear  to 
you  comparatively  trivial.  I  find  it  so  hard  to  repel  the 
rude  familiarity  of  children.  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  ask 
either  servants  or  mistress  for  anything  I  want,  however 
much  I  want  it.  It  is  less  pain  for  me  to  endure  the  greatest 
inconvenience  than  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  request  its  re- 
moval.    I  am  a  fool.     Heaven  knows  I  cannot  help  it  I 

"  Now  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  considered  improper 
for  governesses  to  ask  their  friends  to  come  and  see  them, 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  stay,  but  just  for  a  call  of  an 
hour  or  two  ?  If  it  is  not  absolute  treason,  I  do  fervently 
request  that  you  will  contrive,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  let 
me  have  a  sight  of  your  face.  Yet  I  feel,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  am  making  a  very  foolish  and  almost  impracticable 
demand ;  yet  this  is  only  four  miles  from  B !  " 

"  March  21. 
"  You  must  excuse  a  very  short  answer  to  your  most 
welcome  letter;    for  my  time  is  entirely  occupied.     Mrs. 

expected  a  good  deal  of  sewing  from  me.     I  cannot 

sew  much  during  the  day,  on  account  of  the  children,  who 
require  the  utmost  attention.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to 
devote  the  evenings  to  this  business.  Write  to  me  often ; 
very  long  letters.     It  will  do  both  of  us  good.     This  place 

is  far  better  than ,  but,  God  knows,  I  have  enough  to 

do  to  keep  a  good  heart  in  the  matter.  What  you  said  has 
cheered  me  a  little.  I  wish  I  could  always  act  according  to 
your  advice.  Home-sickness  affects  me  sorely.  I  like  Mr, 
—  extremely.  The  children  are  over-indulged,  and  con- 
sequently hard  at  times  to  manage.  Z)o,  do,  do  come  and 
see  me ;  if  it  be  a  breach  of  etiquette,  never  mind.  If  you 
can  only  stop  an  hour,  come.  Talk  no  more  about  my  for- 
saking you ;  my  darling,  I  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  I  find 
it  Is  not  in  my  nature  to  get  on  in  this  weary  world  without 
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Bjmpathy  and  attachment  in  some  quarter ;  and  seldom  in- 
deed do  we  find  it.  It  is  too  great  a  treasure  to  be  ever  wan- 
tonly thrown  away  when  once  secured." 

Miss  Bronte  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  her  new  situa- 
tion before  she  had  a  proof  of  the  kind-hearted  hospitality 
of  her  employers.  Mr. wrote  to  her  father  and  ur- 
gently invited  him  to  come  and  make  acquaintance  with  his 
daughter's  new  home,  by  spending  a  week  with  her  in  it ; 

and  Mrs. expressed  great  regret  when  one  of  Miss 

Bronte's  friends  drove  up  to  the  house  to  leave  a  letter  or 
parcel,  without  entering.  So  she  found  that  all  her  friends 
might  freely  visit  her,  and  that  her  father  would  be  received 
with  especial  gladness.  She  thankfully  acknowledged  this 
kindness  in  writing  to  urge  her  friend  afresh  to  come  and 
see  her;  which  she  accordingly  did. 

"  June,  1841. 

*'  You  can  hardly  fancy  it  possible,  I  dare  say,  that  1 

cannot  find  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  scribble  a  note  in  ;  but 

so  it  is ;  and  when  a  note  is  written,  it  has  to  be  carried  a 

mile  to  the  post,  and  that  consumes  nearly  an  hour,  which  is 

a  large  portion  of  the  day.     Mr.  and  Mrs. have  been 

gone  a  week.  I  heard  from  them  this  morning.  No  time  is 
fixed  for  their  return,  but  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  delayed  long 
or  I  shall  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  Anne  this  vacation 
She  came  home,  I  understand,  last  Wednesday,  and  is  only 
to  be  allowed  three  weeks'  vacation,  because  the  family  she 
is  with  are  going  to  Scarborough.  /  should  like  to  see  her 
to  judge  for  myself  of  the  state  of  her  health.  I  dare  not 
trust  any  other  person's  report,  no  one  seems  minute  enough 
in  their  observations.  I  should  very  much  have  liked  you 
to  have  seen  her.  I  have  got  on  very  well  with  the  servants 
and  children  so  far ;  yet  it  is  dreary,  solitary  work.     You 
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a  tell  as  well  as  me  tbe  looelj  feeling  of  being  witlioat  a 
k  flompaiiion." 

Soon  after  this  was  written,  Mr.  and   Mrs. return- 

I,  in  time  to  allow  CLiurlotte  to  go  and  look  after  Anne's 
health,  which,  as  she  found  to  her  intense  anxiety,  was  far 
from  strong.  What  codd  ebe  do,  to  nurae  and  clieriah  up 
this  little  sister,  the  joungest  of  them  all  ?  Apprehensioa 
about  her  broaght  up  once  more  the  idea  of  keeping  a  suhuol. 
If,  by  this  means,  they  three  could  live  together,  and  main- 
tain  themselves,  all  might  go  well,     They  would  have  some 

Ltime  of  their  own,  in  wbioh  to  try  again  and  yet  again   at 

■  tiiat  literary  career,  which,  in  epite  of  all  baffling  diffleultics, 
T  quite  set  aside  as  an  ultimate  object;  but  fur  the 

'  strongest  motive  with  Charlotte  was  the  conviction  that 
Asnc'a  health  was  so  delicate  that  it  required  a  degree  of 

f  tending  which  none  hut  her   sister  could  give.     Thus  she 

I  wrote  during  those  midsummer  holidays. 

"  naivorlh,  J-uly  19iA,  18-11. 

"We  waited  long  and  anxiously  for  you,  on  the  Thursday 

Btjiat  you  promised  to  come.     I  quite  wearied  my  eyes  with 

rntohing  &om  the  window,  eye-glass  in  hand,  and  aometiuioa 

»)taoles  on  nose.     However,  you  are  not  to  blame ;    .    .    . 

lad  aa  to  disappointment,  why,  all  must  safier  disappnint- 

Puent  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  livos.     But  a  buiidrod 

things  T  had  to  say  to  you  will  now  be  forgotten,  and  never 

Baid.     There  is  a  project  hatcbing  in  this  bouse,  which  both 

Emily  and  I  anxiously  wished  to  discuss  with  yon.     The 

project  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  hardly  peeping  from  its  shell ; 

mid  whether  it  will  ever  oome  out  a  fioo  full-fledged  cbickoiij 

or  will  turn  addle,  and  die  before  it  cbecps,  is  one  of  thoHe 

I  DOiiBiderations  that  are  but  dimly  revealed  by  the  oraolus  of 

Rttanty.     Now,  don't  be  nonplussed  by  all  tbia  metapliorioal 
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i  mystery.    I  talkof  a  plain  anJ  every-day  ocenrrence,  tbongli 


information  i 
chickens,  etcffitora,  etcaeteroruiu, 
}a  aud  aunt  talk,  by  fits  and  starts, 
l.nno,  and  myself — commencing  a 
a  know,  said  liow  much  I  wished 
!r  could  oonceiFe  where  the  capital 
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I  Delphic  style,  I  wrap 
Speech  concerning  eggs. 
To  come  to  the  point :  pa] 
of  our— id  est,  Emily,  j 
Bchool !  I  Lave  often,  yc 
BUch  a  thing;  but  I  nev( 
was  to  come  from  for  making  such  a  speeulation.  I  was  well 
aware,  indeed,  that  uunt  had  n^oney,  but  I  alwayf^  considered 
that  ehe  was  the  last  person  who  would  offtT  a  loan  for  tlie 
purpose  in  question.  A  loan,  however,  she  has  offered,  or 
rather  intimateu  that  she  perLaps  will  offer,  in  ease  pupUs 
con  be  eecvtred,  an  eligible  situation  obtained,  &e.  This 
Bounds  very  fair,  but  still  there  are  matters  to  be  oonaidrred 
which  throw  something  of  a  damp  upon  the  sclieme.  I  do  not 
exptict  that  aunt  will  sink  more  than  loOi.  in  suck  a  venture ; 
aud  would  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  respectable  (not  by  any 
means  a  shorn/)  Bchool,  and  to  commence  housekeeping,  with 
a  oapital  of  ouly  that  amount  ?  Propound  the  question  to 
your  sister,  if  you  think  she  can  answer  it ;  if  not,  don't  say 
a  word  on  the  subject.  Ae  to  getting  into  debt,  that  is  a  thing 
we  couid  none  of  ub  reconcilo  our  minds  to  for  a  moment. 
We  do  not  oaro  how  modest,  how  humble  our  oommencomcnt 
be,  so  it  h«  made  on  sure  grounds,  aud  have  a  safe  founda- 
tion,  la  thinking  of  all  possible  aud  impoasihle  places  where 
we  could  establish  a  school,  I  have  thought  of  Burlington,  or 
rather  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington.  Do  you  remem- 
ber whether  tnere  was  any  other  school  there  besides  that  of 

Miss ?     This  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  crude  and  ran 

dom  idea.  There  arc  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  should  be 
an  impracticable  one.  We  hare  no  connections,  no  acquaiut- 
anoes  there;  it  is  far  from  home,  &e.  Still,  I  fancy  the 
ground  in  the  East  Biding  is  less  iVilly  occupied  than  in  the 
West     Much  inquiry  and  consideration  will  be  i 
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of  course,  before  any  place  is  decided  on ;  and   I  fear  much 

timo  will  elapse  before  any  plan  is  executed 

Write  as  aoon  as  you  can.  I  ahall  not  leave  my  present 
eituation  till  my  future  prospects  assume  a  more  iixed  and 
definite  aapeot." 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  we  see  tliat  the  seed  haa  been 


f '  town  which  was  to  grow  np  into  a  plar 
P  tier  future  life. 


latcrially  iuflaencing 

"August  1th,  1S4I. 
aave  put  the  cliildren  to 
and  answer  your  letter. 
aTid  governeas — for  Mr. 
To  Hpeak  truth,  though 
\  §till  by  far  the  hap- 
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"  This  is  Saturday  evening ;  I 
I  bed ;  now  I  am  going  to  sit  dowi 

Q  again  by  myself — housekeepe 

Snd  Mrs. are  staying  at . 

I  am  aolitary  while  they  are  away, 
piest  part  of  my  time.  The  children  are  under  decent  con- 
trol, the  servants  are  very  oTjaervant  and  attentive  to  me, 
and  the  occasional  absence  of  the  muster  aud  mistress  rclICTes 
the  duty  of  always  endeavouring  to  Beam   cheerful 

and  conversable.     Martha ,  it  appears,  is  in  the  way  of 

■enjoying  great  advantages ;  so  is  Mary,  for  you  will  be  snr- 
,prised  to  hear  that  she  is  returning  immediately  to  the  Con- 
tinent with  her  brother  ;  uot^  Lowevcr,  to  stay  there,  but  to 
take  a  month's  tour  aud  reoreutiou.  I  have  had  a  long  letter 
from  Mary,  and  a  packet  containing  a  present  of  a  very  hand- 
eonic  black  silk  scf.rf,  and  a.  pair  of  beautiful  kid  gloves, 
bought  at  Brussels.  Of  course,  I  was  in  one  sense  pleased 
with  thfl  gift — pleased  that  they  should  think  of  me  so  far 
off,  amid»<t  the  exeJtemonts  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  capi- 
tals of  Europe ;  aud  yet  it  felt  irksume  to  accept  it.  I  should 
think  Mary  and  Martha  have  not  more  than  aufficiont  pocket- 
money  to  supply  themselves.  I  wish  they  had  testified  their 
regard  by  a  less  expeusive  to!kcu.  Mary's  letters  spoke  of 
wme  of  the  pictures  aud  oatLudrals  she  had  seen — pieturei 
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^Hie  moat  exquisite,  oathedrala  the  most  venerable.  I  hardly 
know  what  swelled  to  my  throat  as  I  read  her  letter:  such  a 
vehement  impatience  of  restraint  and  steady  work ;  such  a 
strong  wish  for  wings — wings  such  as  wealth  can  fiirniah ; 
Buah  an  urgent  thirst  to  see,  to  know,  to  learn;  something 
internal  seemed  to  expand  bodily  for  a  minute.  I  was  tan- 
talised by  the  consciousness  of  faculties  uneserelsed, — then 
til  collapsed,  and  I  despaired.  My  dear,  I  would  hardly 
make  that  eonfession  to  any  one  but  yourself;  and  to  you, 
ratlier  in  a.  letter  than  vivA  voce.  These  rebellious  and  ab- 
surd emotions  were  only  momentary ;  I  quelled  them  in  five 
minutes,  I  hope  they  will  not  revive,  for  they  were  acutely 
painful.  No  fiirthor  steps  have  been  taken  about  the  project 
I  mentioned  to  you,  nor  probably  will  be  for  the  present ; 
but  Emily,  and  Aime,  and  I,  keep  it  in  view.  It  is  our  polar 
star,  and  we  look  to  it  in  all  ■circnmstanees  of  despoudency. 
T  begin  to  suspect  I  am  writing  in  a  Btrain  which  will  make 
you  think  I  am  unhappy.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  know  my  place  is  a  favourable  one,  for  a 
governess.  What  dismays  and  haunts  me  sometimes,  is  a 
conviction  that  I  have  no  natural  knack  for  my  vocation.  If 
teaching  only  were  requisite,  U  would  be  smooth  and  easy  ; 
but  it  is  the  living  in  other  people's  houses — the  estrange- 
ment from  one's  real  character — the  adoption  of  a  cold,  rigid, 
apathetic  exterior,  that  is  piiinftil,  .  .  .  You  will  not 
mention  our  school  project  at  present.  A  project  not  actu- 
iilly  commenced  la  aiKuys  uncertain.  Write  to  me  often,  my 
dear  Nell ;  you  know  your  letters  are  valued.  Your  '  loving 
child '  (as  you  choose  to  call  me  so). 

"C.  B." 


health;  don't  fancy  I  am  not;  but 
art  (I  must  allude  lo  it, 


I'  have  one  aching  feeling 

tli3Ugh  I  bad  resolved  not  to).     It  lb  about  Anne;  she  has 
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to  laucL  to  endure :  far,  far  more  than  I  ever  had.  When 
my  thoughts  turn  to  her,  they  always  see  her  as  a  patient 
persecuted  stranger.  I  know  what  concealed  susceptibility 
is  in  her  nature,  when  her  feelings  are  wounded.  I  wish  I 
could  be  with  her,  to  administer  a  little  balm.  She  is  more 
lonely — less  gifted  with  the  power  of  making  friends,  evou 
than  I  am.     *  Drop  the  subject.' " 

She  could  bear  much  for  herself;  but  she  could  not  pa- 
tiently bear  the  sorrows  of  others,  especially  of  her  sisters : 
and  again,  of  the  two  sisters,  the  idea  of  the  little,  gentle 
youngest  suffering  in  lonely  patience,  was  insupportable  to 
her.  Something  must  be  done.  No  matter  if  the  desired 
end  were  far  away ;  all  time  was  lost  in  which  she  was  not 
making  progress,  however  slow,  towards  it.  To  have  a  school, 
was  to  have  some  portion  of  daily  leisure,  uncontrolled  but 
by  her  own  sense  of  duty ;  it  was  for  the  three  sisters,  loving 
each  other  with  so  passionate  an  affection,  to  be  together  under 
one  roof,  and  yet  earning  their  own  subsistence;  above  all,  it 
was  to  have  the  power  of  watching  over  those  two  whose  life 
and  happiness  were  ever  to  Charlotte  far  more  than  her  own. 
But  no  trembling  impatience  should  lead  her  to  take  an  un- 
wise step  in  haste.  She  inquired  in  every  direction  she  could, 
as  to  the  chances  which  a  new  school  might  have  of  success. 
But  in  all  there  seemed  more  establishments  like  the  one 
which  the  sisters  wished  to  set  up  than  could  be  supported 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Superior  advantages  must  be  offered. 
But  how  ?  They  themselves  abounded  in  thought,  power,  and 
information ;  but  these  are  qualifications  scarcely  fit  to  be  in 
Berted  in  a  prospectus.  Of  French  they  knew  something ; 
enough  to  read  it  fluently,  but  hardly  enough  to  teach  it  in 
competition  with  natives,  or  professional  masters.  Emily  and 
Aune  had  some  knowledge  of  music ;  but  here  again  it  was 
doubtful  whether,  without  more  instruction,  they  could  en- 
gage to  give  lessons  in  it 
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Just  about  this  time,  Miss  Wooler  was  thinking  of  relin* 
quishing  her  school  at  Dewsbury  Moor ;  and  offered  to  give 
it  up  in  favour  of  her  old  pupils,  the  Brontes.  A  sister  of 
hers  had  taken  the  active  management  since  the  time  when 
Charlotte  was  a  teacher ;  but  the  number  of  pupils  had  di- 
minished ;  and,  if  the  Brontes  undertook  it,  they  would  have 
to  try  and  work  it  up  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity.  This, 
again,  would  require  advantages  on  their  part  which  they  did 
not  at  present  possess,  but  which  Charlotte  caught  a  glimpse 
of.  She  resolved  tg  follow  the  clue,  and  never  to  rest  till 
she  had  reached  a  successful  issue.  With  the  forced  calm 
of  a  suppressed  eagerness,  that  sends  a  glow  of  desire  through 
every  word  of  the  following  letter,  she  wrote  to  her  aunt  thus. 

"Sept  29th,  1841. 
"Dear  Aunt, 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Miss  Wooler  yet  since  I 
wrote  to  her,  intimating  that  I  would  accept  her  offer.    I  can- 
not conjecture  the  reason  of  this  long  silence,  unless  some  u!i- 
foreseen  impediment  has  occurred  in  concluding  the  bargain 
Meantime,  a  plan  has  been  suggested  and  approved  by  Mr. 

and    Mrs.  "   (the  father  and   mother  of   her   pupils, 

"  and  others,  which  I  wish  now  to  impart  to  you.  My  friends 
recommend  me,  if  I  desire  to  secure  permanent  success,  to 
delay  commencing  the  school  for  six  months  longer,  and  by 
all  means  to  contrive,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  spend  the  ir)- 
tervening  time  in  some  school  on  the  continent.  They  say 
schools  in  England  are  so  numerous,  competition  so  great, 
that  without  some  such  step  towards  attaining  superiority^ 
we  shall  probably  have  a  very  hard  struggle,  and  may  fail  in 
*.he  end:  They  say,  moreover,  that  the  loan  of  lOOZ.,  which 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  us,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  al! 
required  now,  as  Miss  Wooler  will  lend  us  the  furniture  • 
and  that,  if  the  speculation  is  intended  to  be  a  good  and  sue 
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ressfu!  one,  lialf  the  snm,  at  least,  ought  to  be  kid  out  in  tlie 
manner  I  have  ineDtioQcd,  thereby  iosuriDg  a  more  speedy 
repayment  hotli  of  interest  and  principal 
"  I  would  not  go  to  France  or  to  Paris.     I  woold  go  to 
Bruaacls,  in  Belgium.     The  cost  of  the  journey  there,  at  the 
itiarest  rate  of  travelling,  woald  be  51. ;  living  is  there  little 
more  than  half  as  dear  as  it  is  in  England,  and  the  facilities 
fur  education  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  other  place  in  Eu 
topo.     In  half  a  year,  I  could  acquire  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  French.     I  could  improve  greatly  in  Italian,  and  even 
got  a  dash  of  tierman  ;  i.  e.,  providing  my  health  continued 
Bs  good  as  it  is  now.     Mary  ia  now  staying  at  Brussels,  at  a 
Grst  rate  establiidimeut  there.     I  should  not  think  of  going  to 
■^^  the  Chateau  de  Kokleberg,  where  she  is  resident,  as  the  terms 
^^^Butre  much  too  high ;  but  if  I  wrote  to  her,  she,  with  the  as- 
^^^HlHBtanee  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  wife  of  the  British  Chapluiu, 
^^^^ft'ould  be  able  to  eeoure  me  a  cheap  decent  residence  and  re- 
V         ^ctablo  protection.    I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
aor  frequently ;  she  would  make  raa  acquainted  with  the  city ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  cousins,  I  shonld  probably  he 
introduced  to  conaections  far  more  improving,  polished,  and 
coltirated,  than  I  Lave  yet  known. 

"  These  are  adrautageswhieh  would  turn  to  real  oacount, 

when  we  actually  commeuced  a.  sahool ;  ami,  if  Kmtly  could 

share  them  with  me,  we  could  take  a  fiioting  in  the  world 

afterwards  which  we  can  never  do  now.     I  say  Emily  instead 

of  Anne;  for  Anne  might  take  her  turn  at  aome  future  period, 

if  our  school  answered.     I  feel  certain,  while  I  am  writing, 

that  you  will  see  the  proprietj  of  what  I  say.     Tou  always 

I  like  to  use  your  money  to  the  best  advantage.     You  arc  not 

fond  of  making  shabby  purchases;  when  you  do  confer  a  ta- 

vour,  it  is  often  done  in  style;  and,  depend  upon  it,  50/.,  or 

^H       1001,  thus  laid  out,  would  be  well  employed. 

^^b  katm  no  other  freind  in  the  warld  to  whom  T  could  apply,  no 
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this  subject,  except  yourself.  I  feel  an  absolute  conviction 
that,  if  this  advantage  were  allowed  us,  it  would  be  the 
making  of  us  for  life.  Papa  will,  perhaps,  think  it  a  wild 
and  ambitious  scheme ;  but  who  ever  rose  in  the  world  with- 
out ambition  ?  When  he  left  Ireland  to  go  to  Cambridge 
University,  he  was  as  ambitious  as  I  am  now.  I  want  us  cUl 
to  get  on.  I  know  we  have  talents,  and  I  want  them  to  be 
turned  to  account.  I  look  to  you,  aunt,  to  help  us.  I  think 
you  will  not  refuse.  I  know,  if  you  consent,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  you  ever  repent  your  kindness." 

This  letter  was  written  from  the  house  in  which  she  was 
residing  as  governess.  It  was  some  little  time  before  an 
answer  came.  Much  had  to  be  talked  over  between  the 
father  and  aunt  in  Haworth  Parsonage.  At  last  consent  was 
given.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  confided  her  plan  to  an 
intimate  friend.  She  was  not  one  to  talk  over-much  about 
any  project,  while  it  remained  uncertain — to  speak  about  her 
labour,  in  any  direction,  while  its  result  was  doubtful. 

"  Nov.  2,  1841. 
"  Now  let  us  begin  to  quarrel.  In  the  first  place  I  must 
consider  whether  I  will  commence  operations  on  the  defen- 
sive, or  the  offensive.  The  defensive,  I  think.  You  say, 
and  I  see  plainly,  that  your  feelings  have  been  hurt  by  ar 
apparent  want  of  confidence  on  my  part.  You  heard  from 
others  of  Miss  Wooler's  overtures  before  I  communicated 
them  to  you  myself.  This  is  true.  I  was  deliberating  on 
plans  important  to  my  future  prospects.  I  never  exchanged 
a  letter  with  you  on  the  subject.  True  again.  This  appears 
strange  conduct  to  a  friend,  near  and  dear,  long  known,  and 
never  found  wanting.  Most  true.  I  cannot  give  you  my 
excuses  for  this  behaviour ;  this  word  excuse  implies  confes- 
Bion  of  a  fault,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  in  fault 
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The  pkifi  fact  ie,  I  was  not,  I  am  not  now,  certain  of  n 
deatiiiy.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  most  uncertain,  per- 
plexed with  contradictory  achcmes  and  propoaala.  My  time, 
as  I  liave  often  told  yon,  is  fully  occupied ;  yet  I  had  manj 
letters  to  write,  which  it  was  atsolutely  neaeasary  ehould  bo 
written.  I  knew  It  would  avail  nothing  to  write  to  you  then 
to  say  I  was  in  doubt  and  uncertaiaty — hoping  this,  fearing 
that,  anxious,  eagerly  desirous  to  do  what  seemed  impoesihle 
to  be  done.  When  I  thought  of  you  in  that  busy  interral, 
it  was  to  resolre,  that  you  slioald  know  all  when  my  way  wai4 
clear,  and  my  grand  end  attained.  If  I  could,  I  would  al- 
ways worlt  in  silence  and  obscurity,  and  let  my  efforts  be 
known  by  their  results.  Miss  W.  did  moat  kindly  propose 
tiiat  I  should  come  to  Dewabury  Moor,  and  attempt  to  revive 
tbe  school  her  sister  had  relinquished.  She  offered  me  tho 
nse  of  her  furniture,  for  the  cousideration  of  her  board. 
At  first,  I  received  the  proposal  cordially,  and  prepared  to  do 
my  utmost  to  bring  about  aucoeas ;  but  a  fire  was  kindled  in 
my  very  heart,  which  I  could  n.ot  t[aenGh.  I  so  longed  to  in- 
crease my  attainments— to  become  something  better  than  I  am ; 
a  glimpse  of  what  I  felt,  I  showed  to  you  in  one  of  my  former 
letters — only  a  glimpse  ;  Mary  cast  oil  npon  the  flames — en- 
eouragod  me,  and  in  her  own  strong,  energetic  language,  heart- 
id  me  on.  I  longed  to  go  to  Brussels;  but  how  could  I  get? 
wished  for  one,  at  least,  of  mj  sisters  to  share  the  advan- 
with  me.  I  fiied  on  Emily,  She  deserved  the  reward, 
I  knew.  How  could  tho  point  he  managed?  In  oxtromo 
excitement,  1  wrote  a  letter  home,  which  carried  tho  day. 
I  made  an  appeal  to  auut  for  assistance,  which  was  answer- 
ed by  oonaeot.  Things  are  not  settled ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
Bay  we  have  a  chance  of  gobg  for  half  a  year.  Dewsbury  Mow 
u  relinquished-  Perhaps,  fortunately  so,  for  it  is  an  obscure, 
dreary  place,  not  adapted  for  a  school.  In  my  secret  soul,  I 
ll^licvo  there  is  no  cause  to  regret  it.     My  plans  for  tlio  fu- 
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ture  are  bounded  to  this  intention  :  if  I  once  get  to  Brussels, 
and  if  my  health  is  spared,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the 
utmost  of  every  advantage  that  shall  come  within  my  reach 
When  the  half-year  is  expired,  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

•  4e  •  4e  « 

**  Believe  me,  though  I  was  bom  in  A.pril,  the  month  of 
eloud  and  sunshine,  I  am  not  changeful.  My  spirits  are  un- 
equal, and  sometimes  I  speak  vehemently,  and  sometimes  I 
say  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  have  a  steady  regard  for  you,  and 
if  you  will  let  the  cloud  and  shower  pass  by,  be  sure  the  sun 
is  always  behind,  obscured,  but  still  existing." 

At  Christmas  she  left  her  situation,  after  a  parting  with 
her  employers,  which  seems  to  have  affected  and  touched  her 
greatly.  "  They  only  made  too  much  of  me,"  was  her  remark, 
after  leaving  this  family;  "  I  did  not  deserve  it." 

All  four  children  hoped  to  meet  together  at  their  father's 
house  this  December.  Branwell  expected  to  have  a  short 
leave  of  absence  from  his  employment  as  a  clerk  on  the  Leeds 
and  Manchester  Railway,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
five  months.  Anne  arrived  before  Christmas-day,  She  had 
rendered  herself  so  valuable  in  her  difficult  situation,  that 
her  employers  vehemently  urged  her  return,  although  she 
had  announced  her  resolution  to  leave  them ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  harsh  treatment  she  had  received,  and  partly 
because  her  stay  at  home,  during  her  sisters'  absence  in  Bel 
gium,  seemed  desirable,  when  the  age  of  the  three  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  parsonage  was  taken  into  consideration. 

After  some  correspondence  and  much  talking  over  plan^ 
at  home,  it  seemed  better,  in  consequence  of  letters  which 
they  received  from  Brussels  giving  a  discouraging  account  of 
the  schools  there,  that  Charlotte  and  Emily  should  go  to  an 
institution  at  Lille,  in  the  north  of  France^  which  was  highly 
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BCornmeaded  by  Baptist  Noel,  and  other  clergymen.     In. 

1,  at  the  end  of  January,  it  was  arranged  that  they  were 

■4»  set  off  for  this  place  in  three  weeks,  under  the  escort  of  a 

Brreocli  lady,  then  visitmg  in  London,     The  terms  were  £50 

ttcli  pupil,  for  board  and  French  alone,  but  a  separate  room 

a  to  bo  allowed  for  this  sum  ;  without  this  indulgence,  it 

was  lower.     Charlotte  writes : — 


"  January  2<jth,  1842, 
I  considered  it  Hud  in  aont  to  oonaent  to  an  estra  aum 
jbr  a  separate  room.  We  shall  find  it  a  great  privilego  iu 
many  ways.  I  regret  the  change  from  Brassele  to  Lille  on 
many  aecounts,  chiefly  that  I  shall  not  see  Martha.  Mary 
has  been  indefatigably  kind  iu  providing  me  with  information. 
She  baa  grudged  no  labour,  and  scarcely  any  expense  to  that 
end.  Mary's  price  is  above  rubies,  I  have,  in  fact,  two 
friends — ^you  and  her — staunch  and  true,  in  whose  faith  and 
sincerity  I  have  as  strong  a  belief  aa  I  have  in  the  Bible.  I 
have  bothered  you  both— you  especially  ;  but  you  always  get 
the  tongs  and  heap  coala  of  fire  upon  my  bead.  I  have  had 
ktters  CO  write  Utely  to  Brusaels,  to  Lille,  and  to  London. 

have  lotE  of  chemises,  night-gowns,  pockct-handkercbie&, 
i*nd  pockets  to  make ;  besides  clothes  to  repair,  I  have  been, 
i^ery  week  since  I  came  houno,  eipeotiog  to  see  Branwell, 

id  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  over  yet.  Wo  fully  ei- 
however,  nest  Saturday.  Under  these  ciroum- 
atonces  how  oan  I  go  visiting  ?  You  tantalize  ma  to  death 
with  talking  of  conversations  by  the  fireside.  Depend  upon 
H,  we  are  not  to  have  any  such  for  many  a  loug  month  to  come 
I  get  an  interesting  impression  of  old  age  upon  my  face ;  and 
when  you  see  me  next  I  shall  certaisly  wear  oapa  and  spec 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  lei  to  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  Lille  plan.  Brussels  had  had  from  the 
first  a  strong  attraction  for  Charlotte ;  and  the  idea  of  going 
there,  in  preference  to  any  other  place,  had  only  been  given 
up  in  consequence  of  the  information  received  of  the  second- 
rate  character  of  its  schools.  Eeference  has  been  made  in 
her  letters  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  wife  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
British  Embassy.  At  the  request  of  his  brother — a  clergy- 
man, living  not  many  miles  from  Haworth,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Bronte's — she  made  much  inquiry,  and  at  length, 
after  some  discouragement  in  her  search,  heard  of  a  school 
which  seemed  in  every  respect  desirable.  There  was  an 
English  lady,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  Orleans  family, 
amidst  the  various  fluctuations  of  their  fortunes,  and  who, 
when  the  Princess  Louise  was  married  to  King  Leopold,  ac- 
companied her  to  Brussels,  in  the  capacity  of  reader.  This 
lady's  granddaughter  was  receiving  her  education  at  the  pen- 
sionnat  of  Madame  H^ger ;  and  so  satisfied  was  the  grand- 
mother with  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  that  she  named 
the  establishment,  with  high  encomiums,  to  Mrs.  Jenkins ; 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  decided  that,  if  the  terms  suited. 
Miss  Bronte  and  Emily  should  proceed  thither.  M.  H^ger 
nforms  me  that,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Charlotte,  mak- 
ng  very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  possible  amount  of 
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wnat  are  usnally  termed  "  extras,"  he  and  his  wife  were  so 
much  struck  hy  the  aimplo  eameet  tone  of  the  letter,  that 
they  eaid  to  each  other : — "  Theae  are  the  daughters  of  an 
Euglieih  pastor,  of  moderate  means,  anxious  to  learn  with 
an  ulterior  view  of  instrncting  others,  and  to  whom  the  risk 
of  additional  expense  is  of  great  conseiiTienoe.  Let  us  name 
epecifia  sum,  witliiu,  which  all  «xpenBeB  shall  bo  included." 

This  was  accordingly  done ;  the  agreement  was  eonoladed, 
and  the  Brontea  prepared  to  leave  their  native  country  for 
the  first  time,  if  we  except  the  melancholy  and  memorable 
residence  at  Cowan's  Bridge.  Mr.  Bront*  determined  to  ac- 
oompany  hid  daoghters.  Mary  and  her  brother,  who  were 
experienced  in  foreign  travelling,  were  also  of  the  party. 
Charlotte  first  Baw  London  in  the  day  or  two  they  now 
stopped  there;  and,  from  an  ozpressioa  in  ono  of  her  subse- 
quent letters,  they  all,  I  believe,  stayed  at  the  Chapter 
Coffee  House,  Patemoeter  Row — a  strange,  old-fashioned 
tavern,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Mr.  Bronte  took  his  daoghters  to  the  Rue  d'Isabelle, 
Brussels ;  remained  one  night  at  Mr.  Jenktna' ;  and  straight 
returned' to  his  wJld'Torkflhire  village. 

AVhat  a  contrast  to  that  must  the  Belgian  capital  havo 
presented  to  those  two  young  women  thus  left  behind  I 
Suffering  acutely  from  every  strange  and  unaccustomed  con- 
tact — for  away  from  their  beloved  home,  and  the  dear  moors 
beyond — their  indomitable  v»ill  was  their  great  support. 
Iiarlotte's  own  words,  with  regard  to  Emily,  are ; — 

"  After  the  age  of  twenty,  having  meantime  studied  alone 
ritb  diligence  and  perseverance,  she  went  with  me  to  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  continent.  The  same  suffering  and  con- 
lliot  ensued,  heightened  by  the  strong  recoil  of  her  upright 
heretie  and  English  spirit  from  the  gentle  Jesuitry  of  the 
foreign  and  Romish  system.  Once  more  she  seemed  sinking, 
^ut  this  time  she  rallied  through  the  nitre  force  of  losula 
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1 :  wilJi  inward  remorBe  and  shame  she  looked  back  on 
her  former  failure,  and  resolved  to  conquer,  but  the  yiotorj 
'  coet  lier  dear-  Stie  wofi  never  Lappy  till  she  carried  her  bard- 
1  knowledge  back  to  the  remote  English  Tillage,  the  old 
paraonagc-house,  and  desolate  Yorkshire  hills." 

They  wanted  learning.  They  came  for  leariiiug.  They 
vould  learn.  Where  they  had  a  distinct  purpose  to  be 
aahieved  in  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  they  forgot 
themselves;  at  all  other  times  they  were  miserably  shy. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  told  me  that  she  naed  to  asfc  them  to  spend 
Sundays  and  holidays  with  her,  antil  she  found  that  they  felt 
more  pain  than  pleasure  from  snob  visits.  Emily  hardly 
ever  uttered  more  than  a  monosyllable.  Charlotte  was  some- 
times excited  aufficiontly  to  apeak  eloquently  and  well — on 
certain  subjects;  but  before  her  tongue  was  thus  loosened, 
she  had  a  habit  of  gradually  irbeeling  round  on  her  chair,  so 
as  almost  to  conceal  her  face  from  the  person  to  whom  she 


And  yet  there  was  much  in  Brussels  to  strike  a  responsivo 
chord  in  her  powerful  imagination.  At  length  she-waa  see- 
ing Bomewhat  of  that  grand  old  world  of  which  she  had 
dreamed.  As  the  gay  crowds  passed  by  her,  so  had  gay 
crowds  paced  those  streets  for  centuries,  in  all  their  varying 
costumes.  Every  spot  told  an  historic  tale,  extending  back 
into  the  fabulous  ages  wbcn  San  and  Jannika,  the  aboriginal 
giant  and  giantess,  looked  orer  the  wall,  forty  feet  high,  of 
what  is  now  the  Rue  Tilla  Hermosa,  and  peered  down  upon 
the  now  settlors  who  were  to  turn  them  out  of  the  country  in 
which  they  had  lived  since  the  dclogo.  Tbo  great  solemn 
Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  the  Teligious  paintings,  the  striking 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Churoh — all  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  girls,  &esh  &om  the  bare  walls  and 
■imple  worship  of  Havrortb  Ohoroh.     And  then  they  were 
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indigoant  with  tbcuiflelvBB  for  haTiDgbeen  Eucccptible  of  tUia 
imprcissiuii,  and  tbuir  stout  Protestant  hearts  arrayed  dicm- 
selves  against  the  foJse  Daessa  thut  hud  thus  imposed  upon 

Tlie  very  building  they  flccuplud  as  pupils,  in  Madame 
Hc'ger's  pcnsiounat,  L.-id  ita  awn  ghostly  train  oFaplendid  as- 
Bocifitloua,  maruhing  for  ever,  in  shadowy  procession,  through 
■nd  tlirough  the  ancient  roooia,  and  shaded  alleys  of  the 
gardens.  From  the  splendour  of  to-day  in  the  Rue  Royale, 
if  you  turn  aside,  near  the  statue  of  the  General  BeliarJ, 
}0u  look  down  four  flighta  of  broad  stone  atepa  upon  the  Rue 
d'Isabelle.  The  chimneys  of  the  housos  in  it  are  below  your 
feet.  Opposite  to  the  lowest  flight  of  steps,  there  is  a.  large 
old  mansion  facing  you,  with  a  spacious  walled  garden  behind 
— and  to  the  right  of  it.  In  front  of  this  garden,  on  the 
aiision,  and  with  groat  boughs  of  tree;! 
sweeping  over  their  lowly  roofs,  isarow  of  small, pictureBque, 
old-fashioned  cottages,  not  unlike,  in  degree  and  uniformity, 
to  the  almahouaea  ho  often  seen  in  an  English  country  town. 
The  Rue  d'Isabelle  looks  as  though  it  had  been  untouched 
by  the  inuovations  of  the  builder  for  the  last  throe  ccntu 
'jioa;  and  yet  any  one  might  drop  a  stone  into  it  &om  the 
.back  windows  of  the  grand  modern  hotels  in  the  Rue  Hoyale, 
built  and  furnished  in  the  nevost  Parisian  fashion. 

In  the  thirtoeiith  century,  the  Rue  d'Isabelle  was  called 
the  Fosaij-aux-Chioca ;  and  the  kennels  for  the  ducal  bounds 
«ooupied  the  place  where  Ma^damo  Hdgor'a  peusionnat  now 
stands.  A  hospital  (in  the  ancient  large  meaning  of  the 
word)  succeeded  to  the  ketmel.  The  bonscless  and  the  poor, 
perhaps  tho  leprous,  were  reoeived  by  the  brethren  of  a  reli- 
giouB  order,  iu  a  building  on,  this  sheltered  site  ;  and  what 
had  been  u  fosse  for  defence,  was  filled  up  with  herb-gardeiis 
Ud  orchards  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Then  came 
llie  arbtocratio  guild  of  the  oroKH-bow  mon — that  eouipany 
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the  members  whereof  were  required  to  prove  their  noble  de 
scent  untainted  for  so  many  generations,  before  they  oould 
be  admitted  into  the  guild ;  and,  being  admitted,  were  re- 
quired to  swear  a  solemn  oath,  that  no  other  pastime  or  ex« 
ercise  should  take  up  any  part  of  their  leisure,  the  whole  of 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  noble  art  of 
shooting  with  the  cross-bow.  Once  a  year  a  grand  match 
was  held,  under  the  patronage  of  some  saint,  to  whose  church- 
steeple  was  affixed  the  bird,  or  semblance  of  a  bird,  to  be  hit 
by  the  victor.*  The  conqueror  in  the  game  was  Roi  des 
Arbal6triers  for  the  coming  year,  and  received  a  jewelled 
decoration  accordingly,  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear  for 
twelve  months ;  after  which  he  restored  it  to  the  guild,  to  be 
again  striven  for.  The  family  of  him  who  died  during  the 
year  that  he  was  king,  were  bound  to  present  the  decoration 
to  the  church  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild,  and  to  furnish 
a  similar  prize  to  be  contended  for  afresh.  These  noble 
cross-bow  men  of  the  middle  ages  formed  a  sort  of  armed 
guard  to  the  powers  in  existence,  and  almost  invariably  took 
the  aristocratic,  in  preference  to  the  democratic  side,  in  the 
numerous  civil  dissensions  in  the  Flemish  towns.  Hence 
they  were  protected  by  the  authorities,  and  easily  obtained 
favorable  and  sheltered  sites  for  their  exercise  ground.  And 
thus  they  came  to  occupy  the  old  fosse,  and  took  possession 

*  Scott  describes  the  sport,  "  Shooting  at  the  Popinjay,"  "  as  an  an- 
eient  game  formerly  practised  with  archery,  but  at  this  period  (1679) 
with  fire  arms.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird  decked  with  parti-coloured 
feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  parrot.  It  was  suspended  to  a 
pole,  and  served  for  a  mark  at  which  the  competitors  discharged  their 
fusees  and  carbines  in  rotation,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  paces.  He 
whose  ball  brought  down  the  mark  held  the  proud  title  of  Captain  o( 
the  Popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was  usually  escorted  in 
triumph  to  the  most  respectable  change-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  evening  was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted  under  hia 
ftuspiccs,  and,  if  he  was  able  to  maintain  it,  at  his  expense  '* — Old  Moriality 
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tbe  great  orchard  of  the  hospital,  Ijring  tranquil  and  suniij 
in  the  hoUow  below  the  rampart 

But,  in  tho  eixteenth  century,  it  become  neceaaary  to  oon- 
Btmct  astrcet  through  the  esercise-groand  of  the  "Arbal6- 
.triers  du  Graod  Serment,"  and,  after  nuoli  deUy,  the  com- 
kuy  were  induced  by  the  beloved  Infanta  Isabella  to  give 
Wp  the  requisite  plot  of  ground.  In  recompense  for  this, 
Isabella — who  herself  was  a  member  of  the  guild,  and  had 
shot  down  the  bird,  and  been  Qneon  in  1015 — made 
many  prcsenta  to  the  arbalCtriers;  and,  in  return,  the  grate- 
ful city,  which  had  long  wanted  a  nearer  road  to  St.  G-udulc, 
bat  been  baffled  by  the  noble  archera,  culled  the  street  aftur 
her  name.  She,  as  a  sort  of  iademnifi cation  to  the  arbalo- 
triera,  caused  a  "  great  mansion"  to  be  built  for  their  aecom- 
diodation  in  the  new  Rue  d'Isabelle.  This  mansion  was 
placed  in  front  of  their  exerciBe-ground,  and  was  of  a  equiiro 
wiape.     On  a  remote  part  of  the  walls,  may  atill  be  read — 
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In  that  mansion  waa  held  all  the  splendid  feasts  of  the 
Grand  Serment  dea  ArbaU-triere.  The  master-archer  lived 
lliere  constantly,  in  order  to  be  ever  at  hand  to  render  hia 
to  the  gnild.  The  great  saloon  was  also  used  for  the 
court  bolls  and  fiifttivab,  when  thearehurs  wore  not  admitted, 
'be  Infanta  caused  either  and  smaller  houses  to  be  built  ir 
'her  new  stroct,  to  aerve  as  residencea  for  her  "  garde  coble ;  " 
and  for  her  "  gardo  bourgeoise,"  a.  smalt  habitation  each, 
Btime  of  wbieh  etiU  remain,  to  remind  ua  of  English  alms- 
faonaes.  The  "  great  mansion,"  with  its  quadrangular  form  ; 
the  spacious  aaloon — onoe  uacd  for  the  arehducal  balls,  where 
the  dark  grave  Spaniards  mixed  with  the  blond  nobility  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders — Eow  a  school-room  for  Belgian  girla  ; 
!n'a  arehery-ground — all  are  then. — tJje  port' 
^wonnat  of  M:idame  Ileger. 
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This  lady  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  instruoti'jn  by  hei 
husband — a  kindly,  wise,  good,  and  religions  man — ^whose 
acquaintance  I  am  glad  to  have  made,  and  who  haA  furnished 
me  with  some  interesting  details,  from  his  wife's  rcv^oUections 
and  his  own,  of  the  two  Miss  Brontes  during  their  residence 
in  Brussels.  He  had  the  better  opportunities  of  watchiug 
them,  from  his  giving  lessons  in  the  French  langi^^  and 
literature  in  the  school  A  short  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  to  me  by  a  French  lady  resident  in  Brussels,  ana 
well  qualified  to  judge,  will  help  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held. 

'^  Je  ne  connais  pas  personellement  M.  H^ger,  mais  je  sob 
qu'il  est  pen  de  caract^res  aussi  nobles,  aussi  admirables  qu^ 
le  sien.  II  est  un  des  membres  les  plus  zel^s  de  cette  So* 
oiet6  de  S.  VinceAt  de  Paul  dont  je  t'ai  deja  parle,  et  ne  se 
contente  pas  de  servir  les  pauvres  et  les  malades,  mais  leur 
consacre  encore  les  soirees.  Apr^s  des  journees  absorb6es 
tout  entieres  par  les  devoirs  que  sa  place  lui  impose,  il  reunit 
les  pauvres,  les  ouvriers,  leur  donne  des  cours  gratuits,  et 
trouve  encore  le  moyen  de  les  amuser  en  les  instruisant.  Oo 
d6vouement  te  dira  assez  que  M.  Heger  est  profondement  et 
ouvcrtement  religieux.  II  a  des  mani^res  franches  et  ave- 
nantes ;  il  se  fait  aimer  de  tous  ceux  qui  I'approchent,  et  sur- 
tout  des  enfants.  II  a  le  parole  facile,  et  poss^de  a  un  haut 
degre  Teloquence  d^-i  bon  sens  et  du  coeur.  II  n'est  point 
auteur.  Homme  de  z6le  et  de  conscience,  il  vient  de  se 
demettro  des  fonctions  elev6es  et  lucratives  qu'il  exercait  ^ 
I'Athenee,  celles  de  Prefet  des  Etudes,  parcequ'il  ne  pent  y 
realiser  le  bien  qui'l  avait  espere,  introduire  Tenseignement 
religieux  dans  le  programme  des  Etudes.  J'ai  vu  une  fois 
Madame  Hcger,  qui  a  quelque  chose  de  froid  et  de  compasse 
dans  son  maintien,  et  qui  pr6vient  pen  en  sa  faveur.  Jo  la 
erois  pourtant  aimue  et  appreci6e  par  ses  cloves." 
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There  were  from  eigh^  to  a  hundrfld  papila  in  tlic  pen- 
kpounat,  whua  Cliurlotte  and  £Imilj  Broutc  eutcriid  in  FcbrU' 

M.  Hc'ger'a  accouot  is  that  they  knew  uotHug  of  Freueh 

'  I  Baapcct  tbcj  know  as  much  (or  as  little)  for  all  coavenitt- 

tional  purpoKtis,  aa  any  Eugliah  girls  do,  who  have  noverbceo 

ftbroad,  aud  have  ouly  learnt  the  idioms  and  pronunuiatloa 

from   aa  English  wo  a  an.     The  two   sisters  clung  together, 

and  kept  apart  trom  the  herd  of  happy,   boisterons,  well- 

befrieuded  Belgian  girls,  who,  in  their  turn,  thought  the  new 

English  pupils  wild  and  scared-looking,  with  atrange,  odd, 

insular  idoas  about  dress;  for  Emily  had  taken  a  fauey  to 

the  fashion,  ngly  and  prepoatcroua  even  during  its  reigo,  ot 

gigot  sleeves,  aud  persisted  in  wearing  them  long  after  they 

b  were  "  gone  out."     Her  petticoats,  too,  Lad  not  a  curve  or  a 

a  them,  but  hung  down  straight  aud  long,  clinging  to 

['  lier  lank  figure.     The  sisters  spoke  to  no  one  but  from  no- 

Bstiity.     They  were  too  fuit  of  earnest  thought,  and  of  the 

exile's  sick  yearning,  to  be  ready  for  careless  conversation,  or 

r  merry  game.     M,  Hcger,  who  had  doue  little  but  observe, 

\  during  the  few  first  weeks  of  their  fesidonce  in  tho  Bue  d'Iaa> 

I  belle,  perceived  that  with  their  unusual  characters,  and  ei.- 

r  traordinary  talents,  a  difibreut  mode  must  be  adopted  from 

that  in  which  he  generally  taught  French  to  English  girls. 

He  seeuis  to  have  rated  Eioily's  genius  as  something  cvbd 

higlier  tLuu  Charlotte's ;  and  bcr  estimation  of  their  relative 

Emily  Lad  a  head  for  logic,  and  a 

^pability  of  argument,  unusual  in  a  man,  and  rare  indeed  in 

a  woman,  according  to  M.  Heger.     Impairing  the  force  of 

rtkis  gift,  was  her  stubborn  tenacity  of  will,  which  rendered 

I  ber  obtuse  to  all  reasouing  wliere  her  own  wishes,  or  Ler  own 

F  right,  was  concerned.     "  She  should  have  been  a 

great  navigator,"  said  M.  Ht'gcr  in  speaking  of  Lcr. 

'  Her  powerful  reason  would  have  deduced  new  spheres  of 
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discovery  from  the  knowledge  of  the  old ;  and  her  strongs 
imperious  will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by  opposition 
or  difficulty;  never  have  given  way  but  with  life."  And 
yet,  moreover,  her  faculty  of  imagination  was  such  that,  if 
she  had  written  a  history,  her  view  of  scenes  and  characters 
would  have  been  so  vivid,  and  so  powerf  illy  expressed,  and 
supported  by  such  a  show  of  argument,  that  it  would  have 
dominated  over  the  reader,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
previous  opinions,  or  his  cooler  perceptions  of  its  truth.  But 
she  appeared  egotistical  and  exacting  compared  to  Charlotte, 
who  was  always  unselfish  (this  is  M.  Heger's  testimony) ; 
and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  elder  to  make  her  younger  sister 
contented,  she  allowed  her  to  exercise  a  kind  of  unconscious 
tyranny  over  her. 

After  consulting  with  his  wife,  M.  Heger  told  them  that 
he  meant  to  dispense  with  the  old  method  of  grounding  in 
grammar,  vocabulary,  &c.,  and  to  proceed  on  a  new  plan — 
something  similar  to  what  he  had  occasionally  adopted  with 
the  elder  among  his  French  and  Belgian  pupils.  He  pro- 
posed to  read  to  them  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  authors  (such  as  Casimir  de  la  Vigne's 
poem  on  the  "  Death  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  parts  of  Bossuet,  the 
admirable  translation  of  the  noble  letter  of  St.  Ignatius  to 
the  Roman  Christians  in  the  "  Biblioth6que  Choisie  des 
P^res  de  P  Eglise,  &c.),  and  after  having  thus  impressed  the 
complete  effect  of  the  whole,  to  analyze  the  parts  with  them, 
pointing  out  in  what  such  or  such  an  author  excelled,  and 
where  were  the  blemishes.  He  believed  that  he  had  to  do 
with  pupils  capable,  from  their  ready  sympathy  with  the  in- 
tellectual, the  refined,  the  polished,  or  the  noble,  of  catching 
the  echo  of  a  style,  and  so  reproducing  their  own  thoughts  in 
%  somewhat  similar  manner. 

After  explaining  his  plan  to  them,  he  awaited  their  reply. 
Emily  spoke  first ;  and  said  that  she  saw  no  good  to  be  do 
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from  it ;  and  that,  by  adopting  it,  tlicy  should  lose  all 
nalitj  of  thougbt  and  expresaion.  She  would  hare  en- 
tered into  an  argument  on  the  eubject,  but  for  this,  M.  Hegei' 
had  no  time.  Charlotte  then  gpoke;  she  also  doubted  the 
BUoceBa  of  the  plan ;  but  she  would  follow  out  M,  Heger'a 
md»ice,  because  ahe  was  bonnd  to  obey  him  while  ahe  was  hia 
pnpil.  Before  speaking  of  the  results,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
igiv«  an  extract  Irom  one  of  her  letters,  wliieh  nhowii  some  of 
fintt  impreBsions  of  her  new  life 


I 


"  Brussds,  1S42  (Kay  i*) 
twenty-aix  years  old  a  week  or  two  since;  and  at 
this  ripe  time  of  life  I  am  a  school-girl,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  happy  in  that  eapaoity.  It  felt  very  strange  at  first  to 
ibmit  to  authority  instead  of  eseroiaing  it — to  obey  orders 
ijnstead  of  giving  them  ;  but  I  like  that  state  of  (Kiugs.  I 
returned  to  it  with  the  same  avidity  that  a  cow,  that  has  long 
kept  on  dry  hay,  returns  to  fresb  grass.  Don't  laugh  at 
toy  simile.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  submit,  and  very  unnatu- 
ral to  oommand. 

"  Thiaiaalarge  school,  in  which  there  are  about  forty  ok- 
temea,  or  day-pupils,  and  twelve  ponsionn aires,  or  boardurs. 
Madame  Heger,  the  head,  is  a  lady  of  precisely  the  same  east 
of  mind    degree  of  cultivation,   and  (juality  of  intelleot  as 

Miss .     I  think  the  severe  points  are  a  little  aoftntied, 

because  she  has  net  been  disappointed,  and  consequently 
Mured.  In  a  word,  slie  is  a  married  instead  of  a  maiden 
lady.  There  are  three  teachers  in  the  school — Mademoiselle 
Blanche,  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie, 
The  two  first  have  no  particular  character.  One  is  an  old 
maid,  and  the  other  will  be  one.  Mademoiselle  Marie  is 
talented  and  original,  but  of  repulsive  and  arbitrary  m 
which  hare  made  the  whole  school,  except  myself  and 
□emiea-     No  less  than  seven  masters  atl 
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Ii  the  different  branches  of  education — French,  Drawing, 
J,  Singing,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  German.  All  iu 
e  Catholics  except  oUDjelvea,  one  other  girJ,  and 
I  the  gouvernante  of  Madame'a  cbildreu,  an  English  woman,  in 
[  rank  something  between  a  lad jVmaid  and  a  nnraerj  goTcru- 
The  difference  in  country  and  religion  makes  a  broad 
E  Jlue  of  demarcation  hctweeu  ua  and  uU  the  rest.  We  are 
'  completely  isolated  in  the  miilst  of  numbers.  Yet  I  think  I 
r  unLuppy ;  my  present  life  ia  so  delightful,  eo  con- 
genial to  my  own  nature,  compared  to  that  of  a  governesB, 
My  time,  constantly  occupied,  passes  too  rapidly.  Ilitherto 
both  Emily  and  I  have  had  good  health,  and  therefore  we 
able  to  work  well.  There  is  one  iudividual  of 
whom  I  have  not  yet  spoken — M.  Huger,  tJie  hushand  of 
Madame.  Ho  is  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  power  as  to 
mind,  but  very  oholerio  and  irritable  in  temperament.  He 
is  very  angry  with  me  jnat  at  present,  because  I  have  written 
a  translation  which  he  ohose  to  stigmatize  as  'peu  correct.' 
He  did  not  toll  me  so,  but  WTotfi  the  word  on  tlie  margin  of 
my  book,  and  asked,  in  brief  stern  phrase,  how  it  happene'l 
that  my  compositions  were  always  better  than  my  irunsla- 
tioos  ?  adding  that  the  thing  seemed  to  him  incspticafole. 
The  fact  is,  Bome  weeks  ago,  in  a  high-flown  humoar,  he  fur- 
bade  me  to  use  either  dietiou,ary  or  grammar  in  trantilating 
the  most  difficult  English  compositiuna  into  French.  This 
makes  the  task  rather  arduous,  and  compels  me  every  now 

Iuid  then  to  introduce  an  English  word,  which  nearly  plucks 
the  eyes  out  of  Ills  bead  wben  he  sees  it.  Emily  and  ha 
don't  draw  well  together  at  all.  Emily  works  like  a  horse, 
nd  she  has  had  great  dif&culties  to  contend  with — far  greater 
than  I  bare  bad.  Indeed,  those  wlio  come  to  a  French 
school  for  instruction  ought  previously  to  have  aci^uired  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  otherwise 
I 
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is  ndapted  to  na^tives  uDdnot  to  foreignerB;  and  in  these- 

vlarge  OBtabUsbmeDtB  tbej  will  uot   change  their  ordinary 

le  or  two  Btrangers.     The  few  private  leasons 

it  M.  Hi^ger  has  vouehsiifed  to  give  us,  arc,  I  enppoaii,  to 

couaidorod  a  great  favour;   auii  I  can  perceive  tbej  hare 

ilroadj  excited  much  spite  and  joalousy  in  the  school. 

Yoa  will  abuse  this  letter  for  being  short  and  dreary, 
Ind  there  are  a.  hundred  things  which  I  want  to  tell  you,  but 
I  have  not  time.  Brussels  is  a-  beautiful  city.  The  Belgians 
hate  the  Euglisb.  Their  esternal  morality  ia  more  rigid 
To  lace  the  ataya  "without  a  handkerchief  on  the 
ick  iu  considered  a  disgusting  piece  oi'indulicncy." 


to 


thifl  letter  where  M.  linger  is  represented 
as  prohibiting  the  use  of  dictionary  or  grammar,  refera,  I 
imagine,  to  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  when  he  doteriuiaod 
to  adopt  a  Lew  method  of  instruction  m  the  French  language, 
of  which  they  were  to  catch  the  spirit  and  rhythm  rather  &om 
tite  ear  and  the  heart,  ax  its  noblest  accents  fell  upon  them, 
.i&an  by  over-careful  and  anxious  study  of  its  granimatiual 
It  seeme  to  me  a  daring  esperiment  on  the  part  of 
teacher  ;  but,  doubtless,  be  knew  his  ground  ;  and  that 
it  answered  is  evident  in  the  eompositioQ  of  somo  of  Char- 
iQtte''6  "  dtjyoirs,"  written  about  this  time.  I  am  tempted, 
in  illustration  of  this  season  of  mental  culture,  to  recnr  to  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  M.  Heger  on  the  manner  in 
which  ho  formed  his  pupils'  style,  and  to  ^ve  a  proof  of  his 
BucoesB,  by  copying  a  "  devoir  "  of  Charlotte's,  with  his  re- 
marks upim  it. 

He  told  me  that  one  day  tliia  summer  (when  the  Bronti-H 
bad  been  for  about  four  mouths  receiving  instruction  from 
celebrated  portrait  of 
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geau,  consid6r6  sortout  du  point  de  vue  da  fond,  de  la  dis 
position,  de  oe  qu'on  poorrait  appeler  la  charpente  qu'ont 
6t6  faits  les  deux  portrait  que  je  vous  donne."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  fault  in  Victor 
Hugo's  style  as  being  exaggeration  in  conception,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  made  them  notice  the  extreme  beauty  o^ 
his  ^^  nuances  "  of  expression.  They  were  then  dismissed  to 
choose  the«subject  of  a  similar  kind  of  portrait.  This  selec- 
tion M.  H^ger  always  left  to  them ;  for  "  it  is  necessary," 
he  observed,  "  before  sitting  down  to  write  on  a  subject,  to 
have  thoughts  and  feelings  about  it.  I  cannot  tell  on  what 
subject  your  heart  and  mind  have  been  excited.  I  must 
leave  that  to  you."  The  marginal  comments,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  M.  H^ger's ;  the  words  in  italics  are  Charlotte's,  for 
which  he  substitutes  a  better  form  of  expression,  which  is 
placed  between  brackets. 

Imitation. 

"  Le  31  Juillet,  1842. 

Portrait  de  Pierre  l'Hermite.      Charlotte 

Bronte. 

"  De  temps  en  temps,  il  parait  sur  la  terre  des 
Pourquoi  cette  hommes  destines  at  etre  les  instruments  [pr6des' 
suppression?  ^in^s]  de  grands  changements,  moreaux  ou  poli- 
tiques.     Quelquefois  c'est  un  conquerant,  un  Al- 
exandre ou  un  Attila,  qui  passe  comme  un  oura- 
gan,  et  purifie  I'atmosph^re  moral,  comme  I'orage 
purifie  I'atmosphere  physique ;  quelquefois,  c'esi 
un  r(3volutionnaire,  un  Cromwell,  ou  un  Robes- 
eii  fuutes   et  pierre,  qui  fait  expier  par  un  roi  ^  les  vices  de 
toute  une  dynastic  ;  quelquefois  c'est  un  enthou- 
siaste   religieux  comme  Mahomete,  ou  Pierre 
I'Ermite,  qui,  avec  le  seul   levier  de  la  pcnsee 
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FionleTG  dcB  nations  Mitierea,  lea  derscine  et  lea 
tr&nsplante  dans  des  climftts  Dcnre&uz,  pmiplani  Ca  d^tul  ne 
c  l€s  habiianis  <fc  fEuropt.  Pierre  ^^^^^^  I"** 
I'Ennite  (toit  gentilhomme  de  Piiardie,  eni^ntji^qQ^ 
France,  pourqnoi  done  n  a-t-U  possi^  sa  vie  ouaiiue  'ous  tenvt* 
Ics  autres  gen  til  ho  Dimes  sea  oonteniporaius  ont 
pnsse  la  leur,  &  tabic,  6  la  chasse,  dans  son  Ut. 

'  KIDS  s'intjuieter  de  Saladin,  oa  de  ses  Sarrafiins  ? 
N'eeti-ce  pas,  parceqa'il  j  a  dans  certaiaes  natnres, 
une  ardeur  [on  fojer  d'activitS]  indomptable 
qui  ne  leur  permet  pas  de  roster  inactivea,  qui  Vuts    avux 
Us  fores  A  se  rtmuer  afin  d'exercer  lesfacultis  '^i^""^    * 
puissantes,  qui  mime  en  dormant  sont  pritBs  Pierre:    voiu 
comme  Sampson  d  briser  les  nceuds  giti  lea  re-  j^^  ^  'n^ 
tiennent  ?  '  marcliui     au 

"  Pierre  prit  la  profession  des  armes;  si  ton  *"" 
ardeur  avait  eii  de  cette  espice  [ai  il  n'aTait  eu 

tqne  cette  ardeur  TulgiLire]  qui  provicnt  d'une 
robuste  sante  U  awrait  [o'eut]  etu  nnbraro  mili- 
taire,  et  ricD  de  pins ;  maia  aon  ardeur  etut  oclle 
de  I'^me,  sa  flamme  etait  pare  et  elle  a'^lovait 
Yen 
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"Sans  doute  [II  est  vrai  que]  la  jeunosso 
I  Pierre,  Halt  [fnt]  trouble  par  passKins 
los  natures  puissaatcB  sont  cstruniLfl 
a  tout,  cUcB  ne  connatascnt  la  tiedi-ur  m  JauB 
i  bien,  ni  dans  le  mal ;  Pierre  doi  a  cliorolm 
d'abord  avideinent  la  gloire  qut  se  fittrit,  et  ks 
plaisiia  qui  troinpont,  mala  il  fit  bi^ni  i  la  de 
couverie  [bientfit  il  s'uperijat]  que  oo  qu'U  pour- 
Buivait  n'etait  qu'  une  illusion  4  laquelle  il  ne  £n„tiiB, 
pourrait  jamais  atteindre ;  il  retourna  doiio  sur  qu""!  _ 


I  le  vojaj 


Mtte  fois  il  evila  le  clieuiin  spauicux  qui  i 
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la  perdition  et  il  prit  le  ohemin  ^troit  qui  meue 
..^^^  li  la  vie ;  puis  que  [oomme]  le  trajet  6tait  long 
et  difficile  il  jeta  la  casque  et  les  armes  du  soldat, 
et  se  T^tit  de  Fhabit  simple  du  moine.  A  la  vie 
militaire  succeda  la  vie  monastique,  car,  les  ex- 
tr^mes  se  touchent  et  chez  Vhomme  sincere  la 
sincerite  du  repentir  am^ne  [necessairement  k  la 
suite]  avec  lui  la  rigucur  de  la  penitence.  [  Yoila 
done  Pierre  devena  moine  1] 

"  Mais  Pierre  [il]  avait  en  lui  un  principe, 
qui  I'empechait  de  rester  long-temps  inactif,  ses 
idees,  sur  quel  sujet  quHl  soit  [que  ce  fut]  ne 
pouvaient  pas  ^tre  borne  es ;  il  ne  lui  suffisait  pas 
que  lui-meme  fClt  religieux,  que  lui-meme  fClt  con- 
vaincee  de  la  realite  de  Christianism6  (sic)  il 
fallait  que  toute  FEurope  que  toute  TAsie  par- 
tagea  sa  conviction  et  professit  la  croyance  de  la 
Croix.  La  Piete  [fervente]  61evee  par  le  Genie, 
nourrie  par  la  Solitude  Jit  naitre  une  ispece 
dHnspiration  [exalta  son  ame  jusqu'a  I'inspira- 
tion]  dans  son  ame,  et  lorsqu^il  quitta  sa  cellule 
et  reparut  dans  le  monde,  il  portait  comme  Moibe 
I'empreinte  de  la  Divinity  sur  son  front,  et  tout 
[tous]  r^connurent  en  lui  la  veritable  apotre  de 
la  Croix. 

'^  Mahomet  n'avait  jamais  rcmu6  les  molles 
nations  de  T Orient  comme  alors  Pierre  remua 
les  peuples  austeres  de  T  Occident;  il  fallait  que 
cette  eloquence  fQt  d^une  force  presque  miracu- 
leuse  qui  pouvait  [presqu'elle]  persuader  [aitj 
aux  rois  de  vendre  leurs  rojaumes  qjln  de  pro- 
curer [pour  avoir]  des  armes  et  des  soldats  pouf 
aider  [a  offrir]  a  Pierre  dans  la  guerre  sainte 
qu'il  voulait  livrer  aux  infideles.     La  puissanc 
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ie  Pierre  [I'Ermite]  n'6tait  nuUement  tine  puis- 
sanoe  physique,  our  la  oature,  ou  pour  niieux 
dire,  Dien  est  iri:ipa.rtiul  dana  la  distribution  de 
BC3  dons;  11  aocorde  i.  I'un  de  aes  enfanta  la 
grane,  la  beaute,  lea  perfeutions  cdrpnrellea,  a 
I'antre  I'espritj  la  grandeur  morale.  Pierre  done 
f'tait  un  homme,  petit  d'une  plijsioitumie  peu 
agreable;  mais  il  avait  oe  oonrage,  cette  eon- 
Btanee,  eet  euthousiaame,  cette  encrgie  do  senti- 
ment qui  ^erase  toute  opposition,  et  qai  fait  qua 
la  volontfi  d'uu,  seul  homme  devient  la  loi  do 
toute  une  nation.  Pour  se  former  unc  justo 
idee  de  I'influenee  qn'exer^a  cct  homme  sur  lea 
earaeUres  [ehoaes]  ct  lea  id6ea  de  son  temps  il 
faut  se  le  repreaenter  an  milion  de  I'armeo  dea 
eroiscea,  dans  soa  double  role  de  propLoto  et  de 
guerrier ;  le  pauvre  hennite  vfitu  Au  pauvre  [do 
I'liTimble]  habit  gris  est  la  plus  puissant  qu'un 
roi ;  il  eat  entoure  d'une  \_Ao  la]  multitude 
[abide]  une  Tiraltitude  qui  ne  Toit  que  lui,  tandis 
qne  lui,  il  ne  voit  que  le  oiel ;  sea  yeux  I^vea  xem- 
'blent  dire,  '  Je  voia  Dieu  ct  lea  anges,  ct  j'ai 
icrdu  de  tub  la  tcrro ! ' 

Dans  ee  moTnent  Is  [mais  ce]  panvro  habit 
l^froc]  gris  est  poor  lui  comme  Ie  mantcan  d'Eli- 
■jah ;  il  I'enveloppe  d'insptration  ;  U  [Pierre]  lit 
dans  I'arenir;  il  Toit  Jerusalem  delivr^e;  [il 
Toit]  le  aaint  aepulchro  libre ;  il  voit  le  orois' 
aant  argent  est  arrachS  du  Temple,  et  I'Ori- 
flamme  et  la  Croix  rouge  sont  ^tabli  A  sa  place; 
BOB  Boulenient  Pierre  voit  cca  merveilles,  mais 
U  les  fait  voir  k  tons  ceux  qui  I'eutoureut,  il 
nvive  I'esperance,  et  le  courage  dana  [toua  oea 
corps  epuia^  do  fatigues  ct  de  privations]  h» 
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bataille  ne  sera  livr^e  que  demain,  mais  la  vio 
toire  est  decidee  ce  soir.  Pierre  a  promis ;  ct 
les  Crois6es  se  fient  a  sa  parole,  comme  les 
Israelites  se  fiaient  k  celle  de  Moise  et  dc 
Josu6.*' 

As  a  companion  portrait  to  this,  Emily  chose  to  depict 
Harold  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  her  cUvoir  is  superior  to  Charlotte's  in  power  and 
in  imagination,  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  language ;  and  that 
this,  in  both  cases,  considering  how  little  practical  know- 
ledge of  French  they  had  when  they  arrived  at  Brussels  in 
February,  and  that  they  wrote  without  the  aid  of  dictionary 
or  grammar,  is  unusual  and  remarkable.  We  shall  see  the 
progress  Charlotte  had  made,  in  ease  and  grace  of  style,  a 
year  later. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  left  to  her  selection,  she  fre- 
quently took  characters  and  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament, 
with  which  all  her  writings  show  that  she  was  especially 
familiar.  The  picturesqueness  and  colour  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press  it),  the  grandeur  and  breadth  of  its  narrations,  im- 
pressed her  deeply.  To  use  M.  Heger's  expression,  "  EUe 
^tait  nourrie  de  la  Bible."  After  he  had  read  De  la  Vigne's 
poem  on  Joan  of  Arc,  she  chose  the  "  Vision  and  Death  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Nebo  "  to  write  about ;  and,  in  looking  over 
this  devoir  J  I  was  much  struck  with  one  or  two  of  M.  Hcger'p 
remarks.  After  describing,  in  a  quiet  and  simple  manner, 
the  circumstances  under  which  Moses  took  leave  of  the 
Israelites,  her  imagination  becomes  warmed,  and  she  launches 
out  into  a  noble  strain,  depicting  the  glorious  futurity  ot 
the  Chosen  People,  as  looking  down  upon  the  Promised 
Land,  he  sees  their  prosperity  in  prophetic  vision.  But, 
before  reaching  the  middle  of  this  glowing  description,  she 
interrupts  herself  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  doubts  that 
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^xve  been  throwD  on  the  miraoubus  relations  of  this  Old 
I  Testament.  M.  Heger  remarks,  "  When  jou  are  writing, 
Rplacc  your  argument  first  in  oool,  prosaio  language;  bat 
L  when  yaa  have  thrown  the  reins  on  the  ueck  of  your  imagina- 
Ltion,  do  not  pul!  her  ap  to  reaaon."  Again  in  the  vision  of 
L  Moses,  he  sees  the  maidens  leading  forth  their  flocks  to  the 
lr>:VeILs  at  eventide,  and  they  are  described  as  wearing  flowery 
I.  garlands.  Here  the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  certain  verisimilitude  :  Moses  might  from  his 
elevation  see  niountaios  and  plains,  groups  of  maidens  and 
herds  of  cattle,  but  could  hardly  perceive  the  details  ot 
dress,  or  the  ornaments  of  the  head. 

When  they  had  made  further  progress,  M.  Hogor  took 

Inp  a  more  advanced  plan,  that  of  aynthetieai  teaching.  Ho 
Hvould  read  to  them  various  accounts  of  the  same  person  or 
event,  and  make  them  notico  the  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement.  Where  they  were  diiferent,  he  would  make 
them  seek  the  origin  of  that  difference  by  causing  them  to 
Bsamiue  weU  into  the  character  and  position  of  each  separato 
iWriter,  aud  Low  they  would  bo  likely  to  affect  his  oonceptioa 
of  truth.  For  instance,  take  Cromwell.  He  would  read 
BoSHuet's  description  of  him  in  the  "  OraLson  Funobre  de  la  - 
Xteinc  d'Angleterre,"  and  show  how  in  this  he  was  considered 
entirely  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  an  instrument 
in  tlie  hands  of  God,  pre-ordained  to  His  work.  Then  he 
would  make  them  read  Guizot,  and  see  how,  in  his  view, 
Cromwell  was  endowed  with  the  utmost  power  of  free  will, 
bnt  governed  by  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  expediency; 
while  Carlyle  regarded  him  as  a  character  regulated  by  a 
strong  and  oonacieutious  desire  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Then  he  would  desire  them  to  remember  that  the  llojalist 
and  Commonwealth  DJan  had  each  their  different  opinions  of 
L   tlie  great  Protector.     And  from  these  coiillictine  eharaotera 
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he  would  require  them  to  sift  and  collect  the  elements  of 
truth,  and  try  to  unite  them  into  a  perfect  whole. 

This  kind  of  exercise  delighted  Charlotte.  It  called 
into  play  her  powers  of  analysis,  which  were  extraordinary, 
and  she  very  soon  excelled  in  it. 

Wherever  the  Brontes  could  be  national  they  were  so, 
with  the  same  tenacity  of  attachment  which  made  them 
suffer  as  they  did  whenever  they  left  Haworth.  They  were 
Protestant  to  the  backbone  in  other  things  besides  their 
religion,  but  pre-eminently  so  in  that.  Touched  as  Char- 
lotte was  by  the  letter  of  St.  Ignatius  before  alluded  to,  she 
claimed  equal  self-devotion,  and  from  as  high  a  motive,  for 
some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  English  Church  sent  out  to 
toil  and  to  perish  on  the  poisonous  African  coast,  and  wrote 
as  an  "  imitation,"  "  Lettre  d'un  Missionaire,  Sierra  Leone, 
Afrique." 

Something  of  her  feeling,  too,  appears  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Brussels,  1842. 
"  I  consider  it   doubtful   whether  I  shall  come  home   in 
September  or  not.     Madame  Heger  has  made  a  proposal  for 
both  me  and  Emily  to  stay  another  half  year,  offering  to  dis- 
miss her  English  master,  and  take  me  as  English  teacher ;  also 
to  employ  Emily  some  part  of  each  day  in  teaching  music  to 
a  certain   number  of  the  pupils.     For  these  services  we  are 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  our  studies  in  French  and  German, 
and  to  have  board,  &c.,  without  paying  for  it ;  no   salaries, 
however,  are   offered.     The   proposal  is  kind,  and  in  a  great 
selfish  city   like  Brussels,  and  a  great  selfish  school,  contain- 
ing nearly  ninety  pupils  (boarders  and  day-pupils  included), 
mplies  a  degree  of  interest   which  demands  gratitude  in  rc- 
urn.     I  am  inclined   to  accept  it.     What  think  you?     I 
don't  deny  I  sometimes  wish  to  be  in  England,  or  that  I 
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he) 


han  brief  attacks  of  home  BJcknesa;  but   on  tbe  wbole,  1 
borne  a  verj   valiast  heart   so  far  ;  and  I  bavo  boon 
t  in  Bnisaels,  because  I  bave  always  been  fully  occupied 
ith   tbe  emplojmeuts  that  I  like.     Emily  is  making  rapid 
progresa  in  French,  Germou,  music,  and  drawing.     Monsieur 
■ud  Mudame  H£ger  begin  to  recognise  tbe  valuable  parts  of 
her  chsraoter,  under  her  singularities.     If  tbe  uatiouul  obor- 
acter  of  the    Belgians  is  to  be  measured  by  tbe  cbaraoter  of 
of  the  giris  in  this  school,  it  is  a  ctaructer  singularly 
lid,  selfish,  animal,  and  inferior.     They  are  very  mutinous 
md  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  manage ;  and  their  prinoi- 
plus  are    rotten  to  the  core.     We   avoid    them,  which  it  is 
not   difficult  to  do,  as   we    have  tbe  brand  of  Protestantism 
.and  Anglicism   upon   ub.     People  talk  of  the  danger  which 
'rotestants    expose    themselvca   to,  in  going  to    reside  in 
latholio  countries,  and  thereby  running  the  ohance  of  chang- 
ig  their  faith.    My  advice  to  all  Pi'oteiitanta  who  are  tempt- 
to  do  anything  so  besotted  as  turn  Catholics  is,  to  walk 
r  the  Ecn  oit  to  the  Coutiueiit;  to  attend  mass  sedulously 
a  time ;  to  note  well   the  raumuories  thereof;  also  the 
iotio,   mercenary  aspect  of  aU  tbe  priests ;  and  ihm,   if 
ley  are  still  disposed  to  consider  Papistry  in  any  other  light 
lan  a  most  feeble,  cliildisb  piece  of  humbug,  let  them  turn 
'apiste  at  once — that's  all.     I  coosider  Methodism,  Quaker- 
I,  and  the  ei:tremcs  of  High  and  Low  Churcbism   foolish, 
mX  Koman  Catholioism  beats  them  all.     At  the  same  time, 
allow  me  to  tell   you,  that  there  are  some  Catholics  who  are 
BB  good  as  any  Christiaus  can  be  to  whom  the  Bible  is  a 
■caled  book,  and  much  better  than  many  Protestants." 


When  the  Brontus  Grst  went  to  Brussels,  it  was  with  tlio 

lliteution  of  reuiaining    there  for  six   months,  or  until  the 

Mfttmdei  vOfCancas  began  in  Septomber.     Tbe  duties  of  the 

I  loli'xil  wi-ro  tlien  snjpi'iided  for  six  weeks  or  two  mouths,  and 


-  !U 
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it  seemed  a  desirable  period  for  their  return.  I3at  the  pro- 
posal mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter  altered  their  plans. 
Besides,  they  were  happy  in  the  feeling  that  they  were  making 
progress  in  all  the  knowledge  they  had  so  long  been  yearning 
to  acquire.  They  were  happy,  too,  in  possessing  friends 
whose  society  had  been  for  years  congenial  to  them ;  and  in 
cxscasional  meetings  with  these,  they  could  have  the  inex- 
pressible solace  to  residents  in  a  foreign  country — ^and  pecu- 
liarly such  to  the  Brontes — of  talking  over  the  intelligence 
received  from  their  respective  homes — ^referring  to  past,  or 
planning  for  future  days.  Mary  and  her  sister,  the  bright, 
dancing,  laughing  Martha,  were  parlour-boarders  in  an  es- 
tablishment just  beyond  the  barriers  of  Brussels.  Again, 
the  cousins  of  these  friends  were  resident  in  the  town ;  and 
\t  their  house  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  always  welcome, 
though  their  overpowering  shyness  prevented  their  more 
valuable  qualities  from  being  known,  and  generally  kept 
them  silent.  They  spent  their  weekly  holiday  with  this  fami- 
ly, for  many  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  time,  Emily  was 
as  impenetrable  to  friendly  advances  as  at  the  beginning ; 
while  Charlotte  was  too  physically  weak  (as  Mary  has  ex- 
pressed it)  to  "  gather  up  her  forces  "  sufficiently  to  express 
any  difference  or  opposition  of  opinion,  and  had  consequently 
%u  assenting  and  deferential  manner,  strangely  at  variance 
with  what  they  knew  of  her  remarkable  talents  and  decided 
character.  At  this  house,  the  T.'s  and  the  Brontes  could 
look  forward  to  meeting  each  other  pretty  frequently.  Therr 
was  another  English  family  where  Charlotte  soon  became  a 
welcome  guest,  and  where,  I  suspect,  she  felt  herself  more  at 
heir  ease  than  either  at  Mrs.  Jenkins',  or  the  friends  whom  1 
have  jBrst  mentioned. 

An  English  physician,  with  a  large  family  of  daughters 
wont  to  reside  at  Brussels,  for  the  sake  of  their  education 
He  placed   them  at  Madame  H^ger's  school  in   July,  1 8 12 
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It  a  month  before  the  beginning  of  tha  grandes 
on  August  I5tb.  In  order  to  taaka  the  moat  of  thsir  timo, 
and  become  accustomed  to  the  Ia,Dgnage,  tliese  English 
sisters  went  daily,  through  th«  holidays,  to  the  pensionnat 
in  the  Rue  d'Isabelle.  Six  or  eight  boarders  remained, 
besides  the  Miss  BronteB,  They  were  there  during  the  whola 
time,  neyer  even  having  the  break  to  their  monotonous  life, 
which  passing  au  occasional  liay  with  a  friend  would  have 
afforded  them  ;  but  devoting  themBclves  with  indefatig3.bl(] 
diligence  to  the  different  studies  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Their  position  in  the  school  appeared,  to  these  new  camera, 
analogons  to  what  is  often  called  a  parlour-boarder.  They 
prepared  their  Frencli,  drawing,  German,  and  literature  for 
their  various  masters ;  and  to  these  occupations  Emily  added 
tliat  of  music,  in  which  she  was  somewhat  of  a  proficient;  so 
much  BO  as  to  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  it  to  tha 
three  younger  sisters  of  my  informant. 

The  school  was  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  G.r&t, 
were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pu-pila  ;  in  the  second,  sisty  was 
about  the  average  nniuber— all  foreigners,  excepting  the  two 
~lroat(.-3  and  one  other  ;  iq  the  third,  there  were  from  twenty 
thirty  pupils.  The  first  aod  second  classes  oouupled  a 
room,  divided  by  a  wooden  partition;  in  each  division 
four  long  ranges  of  desks ;  and  at  the  end  was  the 
tttraik,  or  platform  for  the  presiding  instruator.  On  the 
last  row,  in  the  quietest  comer,  sat  Charlotte  and  Emily, 
aide  by  side,  so  deeply  absorbed  in  tlieir  studies  oa  to  be  m-  ' 
Benslble  to  any  noise  or  movement  aronnd  them.  The  sehool 
boars  were  from  nine  to  twelve  (the  luneheon  hour),  when 
the  boarders  and  half-boarders — perhaps  two-and- thirty  girls 
— went  to  the  refectoire  (a  room  with  two  long  tables,  Laving 
an  oil-lamp  suspended  c 


nit;  the 


externes, 
fresh  Niunt 


icb),  to  partake  of  bread   and 
morning  pupils,  who  had  brought 


!th  them,  adjiju 
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garden.  From  one  to  two,  there  was  fancy-work — a  pupil 
reading  aloud  some  light  literature  in  each  room  ;  from  two 
to  four,  lessons  again.  At  four,  the  ext ernes  left ;  and  tlie 
remaining  girls  dined  in  the  refectoire,  M.  and  Madame 
H6ger  presiding.  From  five  to  six  there  was  recreation ; 
from  six  to  seven  preparation  for  lessons ;  and,  after  that, 
cucceeded  the  lecture  pieiise — Charlotte's  night-mare.  On 
rare  occasions,  M.  Heger  himself  would  come  in,  and  sub- 
stitute a  book  of  a  different  and  more  interesting  kinJ.  At 
eight,  there  was  a  slight  meal  of  water  and  pistol ets  (the 
delicious  little  Brussels  rolls),  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  prayers,  and  then  to  bed. 

The  principal  bed-room  was  over  the  long  classe,  or 
Bchool-room.  There  were  six  or  eight  narrow  beds  on  each 
side  of  the  apartment,  every  one  enveloped  in  its  white 
draping  curtain;  a  long  drawer,  beneath  each,  served  for  a 
wardrobe,  and  between  each  was  a  stand  for  ewer,  basin,  and 
looking-glass.  The  beds  of  the  two  Miss  Brontes  were  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  almost  as  private  and  retired 
as  if  th>y  had  been  in  a  separate  apartment. 

During  the  hours  of  recreation,  which  were  always  spent 
in  the  garden,  they  invariably  walked  together,  and  generally 
kept  a  profound  silence ;  Emily,  though  so  much  the  taller, 
leaning  on  her  sister.  Charlotte  would  always  answer  when 
spoken  to,  taking  the  lead  in  replying  to  any  remark  addressed 
to  both ;  Emilj  rarel}  spoke  tc  any  one.  Charlotte's  quiet, 
gentle  manner  never  changed.  She  was  never  seen  out  of 
temper  for  a  moment;  and,  occasionally,  when  she  herself 
had  assumed  the  post  of  English  teacher,  and  the  imperti- 
nence or  inattention  of  her  pupils  was  most  irritating,  a  slight 
increase  of  colour,  a  momentary  sparkling  of  the  eye,  and 
more  decided  energy  of  manner,  were  the  only  outward  tokens 
fihe  gave  of  being  conscious  of  the  annoyance  to  which  she 
was  subjected      But  this  dignified  endurance  of  hers  subdued 
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I  tier  pupils,  in  tLo  lung  run,  Far  more  than  the  Tolublo  tirudGa 
l«f  the  other  mistresaes.  My  informant  adds : — "  TLe  effeot 
■  of  tbia  manner  was  eingular.  I  can  speak  from  pcrsunal  ex- 
W  perience.  I  wan  at  that  time  high-spirited  and  impetuous, 
not  respecting  the  French  mistresaea;  jet,  to  my  own  aston- 
ishment, at  one  word  from  her,  I  was  perfectly  tnietahle;  bo 
much  so,  that  at  length  M.  and  Madame  Hugcr  invariablj 

I  preferred  all  their  wisheii  to  me  through  her ;  the  other  pupils 
did  not,  pirhaps,  loTc  her  aa  I  did,  she  was  bo  qniet  and 
«ilent,  but  all  respected  her." 
With  tliD  exception  of  that  part  which  deaorihes  her  uiau- 
Ser  as  EnglisL  teacher — an  o£Gce  which  she  did  not  assume 
for  some  mouths  later — all  this  description  of  the  school  life 
of  the  two  Brontes  refers  to  the  commcnuemcut  of  the  new 
Bcholaatic  year  in  October,  1842;  and  the  extracts  I  have 
given  convey  the  first  impression  which  the  life  at  a  fureiga 
echool,  and  the  position  of  tbe  two  Miss  Bronti'8  therem, 
made  upon  an  intelL'gent  English  girl  of  sixteen. 
The  first  break  in  this  life  of  regular  duties  and  employ- 
ments came  heavily  and  sadly,  Martha — pretty,  winning, 
mischievous,  tricksome  Martiia — was  taken  ill  suddenly  at 
the  OhStean  do  Kokleberg.  Her  sister  tended  her  with  de- 
voted love;  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  in  a  few  days  she  died. 
PpliKilotte's  own  short  account  of  tbia  event  is  ns  follows : — 
"  Martha  T.'s  illness  was  unknown  to  me  till  the  da; 
before  sbe  died.  I  hastened  to  Kokleberg  the  next  morning 
■ — unoonsoious  that  she  was  in  great  danger — jiud  was  told 
that  it  was  finished.  She  bad  died  in  the  night.  Mary  was 
taken  away  tfl  Bruxelles.  I  have  seen  Mary  freijuentlj  einoo. 
She  ia  in  no  ways  crushed  by  the  event ;  bat  while  Martha 
was  HI,  she  was  to  her  more  than  a  mother — more  than  a  sis- 
ter: watching,  nursing,  cherishing  her  bo  tenderly,  so  aa- 
ireariodly.     She  appears  calm  and  serious  now;  no  burata 
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of  violent  emotion;  no  exaggeration  of  distress.  I  have  seen 
Martha's  grave— the  place  where  her  ashes  lie  in  a  foreign 
country." 

r  Who  that  has  read  "  Shirley  "  does  not  remember  tbft 

\' '  ^      few  lines — ^perhaps  half  a  page — of  sad  recollection  ? 

"  He  has  no  idea  that  little  Jessy  will  die  young,  she  if 
80  gay,  and  chattering,  and  arch — original  even  now;  pas- 
sionate when  provoked,  but  most  affectionate  if  caressed ;  by 
turns  gentle  and  rattling ;  exacting  yet  generous ;  fearless 
.  .  .  .  yet  reliant  on  any  one  who  will  help  her.  Jessy, 
with  her  little  piquant  face,  engaging  prattle,  and  winning 
ways,  is  made  to  be  a  pet.         ♦  •  •  ♦ 

"  Do  you  know  this  place  ?  No,  you  never  saw  it ;  but 
you  recognise  the  nature  of  these  trees,  this  foliage — the 
cjrpress,  the  willow,  the  yew.  Stone  crosses  like  these  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  you,  nor  are  these  dim  garlands  of  ever- 
lasting flowers.  Here  is  the  place;  green  sod  and  a  gray 
marble  head-stone — Jessy  sleeps  below.  She  lived  through 
an  April  day;  much  loved  was  she,  much  loving.  She  often, 
in  her  brief  life,  shed  tears — she  had  frequent  sorrows ;  she 
smiled  between,^  gladdening  whatever  saw  her.  Her  death 
was  tranquil  and  happy  in  Rose's  guardian  arms,  for  Rose 
had  been  her  stay  and  defence  through  many  trials ;  the  dying 
and  the  watching  English  girls  were  at  that  hour  alone  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  soil  of  that  country  gave  Jessy  a 
grave.  ***** 

"  But,  Jessy,  I  will  write  about  you  no  more.  This  is 
an  autumn  evening,  wet  and  wild.  There  is  only  one  cloud 
in  the  sky ;  but  it  curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole.  The  wind 
cannot  rest ;  it  hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of  sullen  outline, 
colourless  with  twilight  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all  day  on 
that  church  tower  ^  (Haworth) :  "  it  rises  dark  from  the 
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tony  enaloBure  of  ita  graveyard :  the  nettles,  tLe  lor 

d  the  tombs  all  drip  with  wet.  TLis  evening  reminds  me 
too  foreibiy  of  anotlicr  evening  some  ycare  ago :  a,  howlinp, 
rainy  autumn  evening  too — wLen  certain  who  had  that  day 
performed  a  pilgrimage  to  a,  grave  new  made  in  a  berotii? 
Bcmotory,  Bat  near  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth  of  a  foreign 
Iwellieg.  Tliey  were  merry  and  social  hut  they  each  knei 
that  a  gap.  never  to  be  filled,  had  been  made  in  that  cirole. 
Ihoy  knew  they  had  lost  soiuething  whose  absence  could 
never  be  quite  atoned  for,  so  long  as  they  lived  ;  and  they 
knew  that  heavy  falling  rain  was  soaking  into  the  wot  earth 
which  covered  their  lost  darling;  and  that  the  sad,  eighiog 
gale  was  mourning  above  her  buried  head.  The  fire  warmed 
them;  Life  and  Friendship  yet  blessed  them:  but  Jusbj  lay 
oold,  coffined,  solitary — only  the  sod  aoreeuing  hor  from  the 
Btorm." 


the 
^^Rhe 


This  was  the  first  death  that  had  occurred  in  the  small 
circle  of  Charlotte's  immediate  and  intimate  friends  since  the 
loss  of  her  two  sisters  long  ago.  She  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  her  deep  sympathy  with  Mary,  when  word  came  from  home 
^hat  her  aunt,  Miss  Branwell,  waa  ailing — was  very  ill. 
i^niiiy  and  Charlotte  immediately  resolved  to  go  home 
Btraight,  and  hastily  packed  up  for  England,  doubtful  whetlier 
they  should  ever  return  to  Brussels  or  not,  leaving  all  their 
relations  with  M.  and  Madame  H^ger,  and  the  pousionnat, 

irootod,  and  uncertain  of  any  future  eiistence.  Even  before 
[heir  departure,  on  the  morning  after  they  received  the  first 

itelligenoe  of  illriea*— when  they  were  on  the  very  poiut  of 
starting — came  a  Bcuoitd  letter  telling  them  of  their  aunt's 
death.  It  could  not  hasten  their  movements,  for  every  or- 
mtgemeut  had  been  made  for  speed.    They  Bailed  from  Ant- 

trp ;  they  travelled  night  and  day,  and  got  home  on  a  Tuea- 

tj  morning.    The  funeral  anil  all  was  over,  and  Mr.  IJroNte 
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and  Anne  were  sitting  together,  in  quiet  grief  for  the  loss  ol 
one  who  had  done  her  part  well  in  their  household  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  earned  the  regard  and  respect  of  many  who 
never  knew  how  much  they  should  miss  her  till  she  was 
gone.  The  small  property  which  she  had  accumulated,  by 
dint  of  personal  frugality  and  self-denial,  was  bequeathed  to 
^  ,^.^V  f  her  nieces.  Branwell,  her  darling,  was  to  have  had  his  share ; 
but  his  reckless  expenditure  had  distressed  the  good  old  lady, 
i.         and  his  name  was  omitted  in  her  will. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  three  sisters  began  to 
enjoy  the  full  relish  of  meeting  again,  after  the  longest  separa- 
tion they  had  had  in  their  lives.  They  had  much  io  tell  of  the 
past,  and  much  to  settle  for  the  future.  Anne  had  been  for 
some  little  time  in  a  situation,  to  which  she  was  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  For  another  year  or  so 
they  were  again  to  be  all  three  apart ;  and,  after  that,  the 
happy  vision  of  being  together  and  opening  a  school  was  to 
be  realized.  Of  course  they  did  not  now  look  forward  to  set- 
tling at  Burlington,  or  any  other  place  which  would  take 
them  away  from  their  father ;  but  the  small  sum  which  they 
each  independently  possessed  would  enable  them  to  effect 
such  alterations  in  the  parsonage-house  at  Haworth  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  reception  of  pupils.  Anne's  plans  for  the  in- 
terval were  fixed.  Emily  quickly  decided  to  be  the  daughter 
to  remain  at  home.  About  Charlotte  there  was  much  delib- 
eration and  some  discussion,     y 

Even  in  all  the  haste  of  their  sudden  departure  from 
Brussels,  M.  Heger  had  found  time  to  write  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  Bronte  on  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained ; 
a  letter  containing  such  a  graceful  appreciation  of  the  daugh- 
ters' characters,  under  the  form  of  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
their  father,  that  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  copy  it,  e^  en 
hud  there  not  also  been  a  proposal  made  in  it  respecting  Char- 
lotte, which  deserves  a  place  in  the  record  of  her  life. 
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Au  B&virend  Mimsieur  Bronte,  Pasteur  Evangiiiq^iie_ 
"  Stimedi,  5  £)"■'■ 

"  MQ-NfiEBCB, 

"  Uu  ^TUDement  \i\aa  triste  deeldo  meBdeuioieuUei 
,?03  fiUea  4  retourner  brusquemcut  en  Angleterre,  oe  depart  qui 
afflige  bcaaccrap  a  cependaot  ma  complete  approbation 
il  eat  bien  natural  qu'elica  cberuhaut  &  voua  consoler  dc  C6 
ciel  vient  de  voua  Oter,  en  bq  serrant  autour  dc  voug, 
ipour  mienx  yous  faire  apprecier  oc  que  1e  ciel  voue  a  donna 
et  ce  qu'il  voua  laiase  encore.  J'espiire  que  vouf.  me  pard( 
□fires,  Monsieur,  de  profiter  de  cette  circonatance  poor  v( 
faire  prevenir  I'aKpreaaion  de  inon  respect;  je  n'ai  pas  TLi 
neur  de  voua  conuaitre  personallemont,  et  ccpendaut  j'eprouve 
ipour  TOtre  pcraonne  uu  sentiment  de  sincere  vtineration,  oai 
sn  jugeaot  un  pure  de  fumillc  par  sea  enfants  on  ne  rieque  paa 
troinper,  et  eous  ce  rapport  I'education  et  lea  scntimauts 
ouB  avons  trouvoa  dHns  meBdemoiaelleB  vos  filles,  n'oiit 
pu  que  nDQE  donncr  une  trus  haute  idee  de  votre  nierlto  et  do 
votre  caractSre.  Yous  apprendrex  sans  doute  avcc  plaisir  que 
?08  cnfants  out  fait  du  progrta  tr6a  remarquablc  dnus  toutea  leg 
.iranchea  de  reuseigneuient,  et  que  oea  progris  aont  entiiirepent 
du  i  lour  amour  pour  le  travail  ct  a  leur  perseverance ;  noaa 
Dua  cu  que  bicn  peu  k  faire  avec  de  parcilles  ^Uvea ; 
avnneumont  eat  votre  ceuvre  bion  pins  que  la  notrc ;  noua 
one  puB  eu  k  lear  apprcndro  Ic  prix  du  temps  et  de  I'ln- 
fltructiou,  ellcB  avaient  appria  tout  cola  dans  la  maisoD  puter 
nelle,  et  nous  u'avona  eu,  piiur  notrc -part,  que  le  foible  meri- 
tede  diriger  leurs  efl'orta  et  de  fouruir  uu  aliment  couveuable  a 
la  louable  activiti::  que  voa  fiUes  out  puisne  dana  votre  esemplo 
et  dans  tos  lc:;ons.  Fuissent  Ics  61ogeg  meritecs  que  noua 
donnona  k  voa  enfanta  voua  Stre  de  quelque  oonaolation  dsDa 
mslUeur  qui  voua  afflrgo;   c'eat  ih,  notre  capoir  en  vaim 
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[fiorivant,  ot  ce  acra,  pour  Mesd emoi Bel loB  Charlotte  it  Eiiiilj 
bells  recompense  de  leurs  travuos. 
"  En  perdnut  uoa  douz  cberca  Aleves  nous  ne  dovona  paa 
rou3  cai^Ler  que  uuus  ^prouvoua  th  la  fois  et  du  cbagrin  et  d£ 
I'inquiotude ;  Doua  sommes  aflligcB  parceque  cette  bru^ue 
BepnratioD  vicnt  brisoF  raffcction  presqne  pat^rnelle  que  nous 
Lear  avons  von^e,  et  notre  peine  a'angmente  a  la  vue  de  tant 
dc  IraTaoz  interrompees,  de  taat  des  chosea  bien  commcnceee, 
9t  qui  ne  demandent  que  quelque  tempa  encore  pour  6ti«  me- 

I  Bfies  a  bonne  fin.  Bans  tin  an,  ebscane  de  tob  demoisellea 
eflt  t^te  entifirement  premnuie  contre  lea  eventaalil^B  de  I'ave- 
ntr ;  cbacune  d'elles  acquerrait  k  la  foia  et  I'iuBtruction  et  la 
science  d'enseignement ;  Mile.  Emilj  allait  apprendre  le  piano ; 
r  lee  logons  du  meillcur  profeaseur  que  nous  ayooB  cd 
d^j^  ulle  avait  elle-m&me  de  pctitea  ^Ifevea  ;  elle 
perdait  dona  k  la  foia  ud  reate  d'ignoraiice,  et  uu  reste  plus 
gfinaiit  encore  de  timidit6 ;  Mile.  Cbarlotte  commen<;ait  k 
donncr  des  le<;ons  en  frani;ais,  et  d'acqaerir  cette  assuraDoe, 
net  aploinb  ai  necesaaire  dans  I'enacigncment  j  encore  un  au 
tout  au  plus,  et  roonvre  etait  acheYfie  et  bien  achevee.  Alora 
nouB  aurions  pu,  si  cela  tous  cOt  oonvenu,  ofTrir  k  mesdemoi- 
aellea  vos  fiUea  oa  du  moins  &.  I'unu  de  deux  une  position  qui 
oQt  ete  duDS  scs  gouts,  et  qui  In!  ebt  donne  cette  douoe  inde- 
pendanoe  si  difficile  il  trouver  poor  une  jeune  personDC.  Oe 
n'est  paa,  crojn*  le  bien  monaieuTj  ee  n'est  pas  ict  pour  noua 
one  queatioii  d'intoret  peraoimel,  c'eat  une  question  d'affoo- 
tion ;  vous  mo  pardonnereB  si  noua  vous  parlonB  de  roa  on- 
fiuita,  81  nnus  noua  ocoupons  de  Icur  avenir,  comma  si  elles 
fiuaaieut  partie  de  notre  famUle  ;  leura  qnalit^a  personuellua, 
leur  bou  Touloir,  lour  Eele  extrime  aont  lea  aeules  cauaea  qui 
UouB  ponsseat  i,  nous  baaarder  de  la  aorte.  Noua  savona, 
Moiiaienr,  que  vous  peaerez  plus  mfirenient  et  plua  aagement 
que  nous  la  oraaequence  qu'aui-ait  pour  Pavenir  une  interrup- 
tion couipl-ite  dans  lea  etudes  do  voa  dens  fillea ;  vous  deoi- 
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[■  ieret  oe  qu'U  faut  faire,  et  vous  cous  pardonnerea  uotru  fran- 
I  cLiee,  ei  toue  daignee  consid^rcr  que  le  motif  i|ui  uqus  fait 
I  Bgir  est  anc  aficction  bicn  d^sintetress^e  et  qui  a'affligerait 
beaucoup  de  disvoir  d6ji  se  rfesigner  t  n'6tre  plus  utile  i  fo£ 
I  chcra  enfants. 

Agr^ez,  Je  yous  prie,  Monsieur,  d'esqiresaion  respectueuafl 
I  dc  inee  seutimeiits  dc  liaute  coDEideratbn. 

"  C.  Hecei;," 

There  was  so  much  truth,  as  well  as  so  mncL  kindness,  in 
L '  this  letter — it  was  bo  obrious  that  a  seoond  year  of  iostruo- 
)  tion  would  be  so  far  more  valuable  than  the  first,  that  there 
10  long  hesitation  before  it  was  decided  that  Charlotte 
[  aliould  return  to  Brussels. 

Meanwhile,  they  enjoyed  their  Christmas  all  together  in- 
espressibly.  Branwell  was  with  them ;  that  was  always  8 
pleasure  at  this  time ;  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  or  even 
hia  vice^,  his  sisters  yet  held  him  up  as  their  family  hope,  an 
tfaoy  trusted  that  he  would  some  day  be  their  family  pride. 
They  blinded  themselves  to  the  magnitude  of  the  failings  of 
which  they  were  now  and  then  tolJ,  by  persuading  themBelses 
thait  sueli  failings  were  common  to  all  men  of  any  strength  of 
eharaeter ;  for,  till  sad  experiouce  taught  them  better,  they 
fell  into  tiie  usual  error  of  eoufounding  strong  passions  with 
b  strong  character. 

Charlotte's  friend  oame  over  to  see  her,  and  she  returned 
I.  the  visit.  Her  Brussels  life  must  have  seemed  like  a  dreum, 
|»o  completely,  in  this  short  apace  of  time,  did  she  fall  buck 
[■into  the  old  household  ways  :  with  more  of  household  iude- 
lipendence  tlian  she  could  ever  hare  had  during  her  aunt's 
Klifo-time.  Winter  though  it  was,  the  sisters  l«ok  their  aocus- 
y  tomcd  walks  on  the  snow-covered  moors ;  or  went  often  down 
be  long  road  to  Keighley,  for  such  books  as  had  been  aildeil 
O  the  library  there  during  their  absence  from  Bnglaml. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  time  came  for  Char/otte  tc 
return  to  Brussels.  Her  journey  thither  was  rather  disas- 
trous. She  had  to  make  her  way  alone ;  and  the  train  from 
Leeds  to  London,  which  should  have  reached  Euston-squarc 
early  in  the  afternoon,  was  so  much  delayed  that  it  did  not 
get  in  till  ten  at  night.  She  had  intended  to  seek  out  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  where  she  had  stayed  before,  and  which 
would  have  been  near  the  place  where  the  steam-boats  lay ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  been  frightened  by  the  idea  of  arriving 
at  an  hour  which,  to  Yorkshire  notions,  was  so  late  and  un- 
seemly ;  and  taking  a  cab,  therefore,  at  the  station,  she  drove 
straight  to  the  London  Bridge  Wharf;  and  desired  a  water- 
man to  row  her  to  the  Ostend  packet,  which  was  to  sail  the 
next  morning.  She  described  to  me,  pretty  much  as  she  has 
since  described  it  in  "  Villette,"  her  sense  of  loneliness,  and 
yet  her  strange  pleasure  in  the  excitement  of  the  situation,  aa 
in  the  dead  of  that  winter's  night  she  went  swiftly  over  the 
dark  river  to  the  black  hull's  side,  and  was  at  first  refused 
leave  to  ascend  to  the  deck.  "  No  passengers  might  sleep  on 
board,"  they  said,  with  some  appearance  of  disrespect.  She 
looked  back  to  the  lights  and  subdued  noises  of  London — 
that  "  Mighty  Heart "  in  which  she  had  no  place — and,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  rocking  boat,  she  asked  to  speak  to  some  one  in 
ftutiiority  on  board  the  packet.     He  came,  and  her  quiet 
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Huiple  elutement  of  her  wish,  and  her  reason  for  it,  tjuelleil 
the  feeling  of  sueering  distrust  in  tiiose  who  had  irat  Iieard 
her  refjucst ;  and  impresaed  the  authority  ao  favorably  that 
—he  allon'ed  her  to  come  on  board,  aod  take  possessioD  of  a 
berth.  Tho  sezt  moroiag  elie  sailed;  and  at  seven  oi 
Sunday  evening  she  reached  the  Rue  d'laubellc  once  more  ( 
liaving  only  left  Haworth  on   Friday  morning  at  an  early 

Her  aalary  waa  16Z.  a  year ,  out  of  which  she  had  to  pay 

for  her  German  lessons,  for  wliiuh  she  waa  charged  as  mueh 

HUie  lessons  being  probably  rated  by  time)  as  when  Emily 

loarnt  with  her  and  divided  tbo  expense ;  viz.,  ton  franos  i 

mouth.     By  Miss  Brontg's  own  deajro,  she  gave  her  Engliat 

lessons  in  tho  classe,  or  achool'Toom,  without  the  eupervisioi 

J  of  Madame  or  M.  Heger.     They  offered  to  bo  present,  wilL 

V  to  maintain  order  among  the  unruly  Belgian  girls 

libiitbho  declined  this,  saying  that  she  would  rather  enforce 

[  discipline  by  her  own  manner  ajid  character  than  be  indebted 

L  tor  obedience  to  the  presence  of  a  gendarme.     She  ruled 

^over  a  new  school'room,  wLieb  had  been  built  on  the  space 

1  the  play-ground  adjoining  the  Louse.     Over  that  First 

Plaas  she  vpa  survsiUante  at  all  hours ;  and  henoeforward 

is  called  Mademoisene  Charlotte,  by  M.  HSger's  orders, 

pho  continued  her  own  studies,  principally  attending  to  Gcr- 

I  Literature;  and  evory  Sunday  she  went  alone 

o'the  German  and  English  cha])els.     Her  walks  too  were 

jnlitary,  and  principaUy  taken  in  the  allee  d^fendne,  whero 

die  wau  secure  from  intrUBiou.     This  solitude  was  a  perilous 

ixury  to  one  of  her  temperament ;  ao  liable  aa  she  was  to 

porbid  and  acute  mental  suffering. 

On  March  6tL,  18-13,  she  writes  thus ; — 


"  I  am  settled  by  this  time,  of  course.     I  am  not  (oo 
Bcb  uvcrloidod  with  ooeupation;    and  besides    teaching 
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English,  I  have  time  to  improve  myself  in  German.  1 
ought  to  consider  myself  well  oflf,  and  to  be  thankful  for  my 
good  fortunes  I  hgpe  I  am  thankful ;  and  if  I  could  always 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  never  feel  lonely,  or  long  for  com- 
panionship, or  friendship,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  I  should 
do  very  well.  As  I  told  you  before,  M.  and  Madame 
H6ger  are  the  only  two  persons  in  the  house  for  whom  I 
really  experience  regard  and  esteem,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot 
be  always  with  them,  nor  even  very  often.  They  told  me, 
when  I  first  returned,  that  I  was  to  consider  their  sitting- 
room  my  sitting-room  also,  and  to  go  there  whenever  I  was 
not  engaged  in  the  school- room.  This,  however,  I  cannot 
do.  In  the  day-time  it  is  a  public  room,  where  music- 
masters  and  mistresses  are  constantly  passing  in  and  out ; 
and  in  the  evening,  I  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  intrude  on 
M.  and  Madame  Heger  and  their  children.  Thus  I  am  a 
good  deal  by  myself,  out  of  school-hours ;  but  that  does  not 
signify.  I  now  regularly  give  English  lessons  to  M.  H^ger 
and  his  brother-in-law.  They  get  on  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity; especially  the  first.  He  already  begins  to  speak  Eng- 
lish very  decently.  If  you  could  see  and  hear  the  efibrtb 
I  make  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  like  Englishmen,  and 
their  unavailing  attempts  to  imitate,  you  would  laugh  to  all 
eternity. 

"  The  Carnival  is  just  over,  and  we  have  entered  upon 
the  gloom  and  abstinence  of  Lent.  The  first  day  of  Lent  we 
had  coffee  without  milk  for  breakfast;  vinegar  and  vege- 
tables, with  .a  very  little  salt  fish,  for  dinner ;  and  bread  for 
supper.  The  Cf  jnival  was  nothing  but  masking  and  mum- 
mery. M.  Heger  took  me  and  one  of  the  pupils  into  the 
town  to  see  the  masks.  It  was  animating  to  see  the  im- 
mense crowds,  and  the  general  gaiety,  but  the  masks  were 
nothing.  I  have  been  twice  to  the  D.'s"  (those  cousins 
of  Mary's  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention).     ^*  Wher 
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0  li-ftves  Bruxclles,  I  shall  hare  nowhere  to  go  to.  1  havo 
Ifiad  two  lettera  from  Mary,  She  does  not  teli  me  she  liaa 
I  been  ill,  and  she  does  nut  complain  ;  but  her  iettora  are  not 

■  the  letters  of  a  person  iu  the  enjoyment  of  great  bappiaeas. 

■  'She  has  nobody  to  be  as  good  to  her  as  M.  Ileger  is  to  me ; 
|tD  lead  her  hooka ;  to  converRe  with  her  Hometlutcs,  &c. 

"  Good-bye.     When  I  say  bo,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
V^ill  hardly  Lear  me ;  ail  the  wares  of  the  Obannel  heaving 
id  roaring  between,  must  deaden  the  sound." 

From  the  tone  of  this  letter  it  may  easily  ho  perceived 

Itthat  the  Brnasets  of  1843  was  a  different  place  from  that  of 

|1842.     Then  she  had  Emily  for  »  daily  and  nightly  Bolaoo 

»id  companion.     She  had  tho  weekly  variety  of  a  visit  to 

the  family  of  the  D.'a;  and  slie  had  the  frequent  happiness 

of  seeing  Mary  and  Martha.     Now  Emily  was  far  away  in 

Hawortli — where  she,  or  any  other  loved  one,  might  die,  bo- 

h  fore  Charlotte,  with  her  atmoet  speed,  could  reach  them,  as 

I   experience,  in  her  aunt's  case,  had  tanght  her.     The  D.'s 

r  Were  leaving  BmaselB;  so,  boneeforth,  her  weekly  holiday 

IfVould  have  to  be  passed  in  tho  Bue  d'Isabelle,  or  so  slio 

Msry  was  gone  off  on  her  own  independent  course; 

Martha  alone  remained — still  and  quiet  for  ever,  in  tho  ccm- 

Mery  beyond  the  Porte  de  Louvain.     The  weather,  too,  for 

Ae  first  few  weeks  after  Charlotte's  return,  had  been  piero- 

gly  cold     and  her  feeble  oonatitution  van  always  painfully 

■Knsitive  to  an  inclement  seaaon.     Mere  bodily  puiti,  however 

uinto,  she  oould  always  put  aside ;  but  too  often  ill-health 

assailed  her  in  a  part  far  moro  to  be  dreaded.     Her  dcprco- 

uon  of  BpiritB,  when  she  was  oot  well,  was  pitiitJ  in  its  ex- 

treoiity.    She  was  aware  that  it  was  constitutionel,  and  could 

reiiftOD  about  it ;  bat  no  reason  prevented  her  sufferiug  men* 

Ikl  agony,  while  the  bodily  cause  remained  in  fcirce. 

The  U6gers  have  discovered,  since  the  [uhlication  of 


*' Villuttc,"  tLnt,  at  this  begmning  of  bcr  career  as  Eiiglie]] 
tcaclier  in  their  school,  the  cooduct  of  Iittr  pupils  was  uf'tieD 
impert.iDcut  and  mutiuoua  in.  the  highest  degree.  But  of 
tbia  tUey  were  uiiawitrc  at  the  time,  as  she  had  declined  their 
presence,  and  iierer  made  any  eoiuplaiut,  Still,  it  must 
hare  beeu  a  depressing  thought  to  her  at  thia  period,  that 
licr  joyous,  healthy,  obtuse  pupils,  wero  so  little  answerable 
to  the  ponera  she  could  bring  to  boar  upon  them;  and 
though,  from  their  own  testimony,  her  patience,  firmness,  and 
resolution,  at  length  obtained  their  just  reward,  yet,  with 
one  so  weak  in  health  and  spirits  as  she  was,  the  reaction 
after  such  stru^lea  as  she  frequently  hud  with  hor  pupik, 
must  have  been  very  ssd  and  painful. 
8he  thus  writes  to  her  friend  K.  : — 


"A^-ril,  1S43. 
"Is  there  any  talk  of  your  coming  to  Bruaaela?  During 
the  bitter  eold  wi:ather  wb  had  through  February,  and  the 
principal  part  of  March,  I  did  not  regret  that  you  had  not 
accompanied  me.  If  I  had  seen  you  shivering  as  I  shivered 
myself,  if  I  had  seen  your  hands  and  feet  as  red  and  swelled 
ta  mine  were,  my  discomfort  would  just  have  been  doubled. 
I  can  do  very  well  under  this  sort  of  thing ;  it  dues  not  fret 
me  -y  it  only  makes  me  nnrab  and  silent ;  hut  if  you  were  to 
puss  a  winter  in  Belgium,  you  would  be  ill,  Ilowcver,  more 
gonial  nreather  is  coming  now,  and  I  wish  you  wore  hero. 
Xot  I  never  have  pressed  you,  and  never  would  press  you 
too  warmly  to  come.  There  are  privations  and  humiliations 
to  submit  to ;  there  is  monotony  and  nniformity  of  life ;  and, 
above  uU,  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  solitude  in  the  midst 
of  numbers.  The  Protestant,  the  foreigner,  is  a  solitary  bo- 
iiig,  whether  as  teacher  or  pupiL  I  do  not  gay  thia  by  way 
(li  complaining  of  my  own  lot;  for  though  I  acknowledge 
that  tbore  ore  certain  disadvaotages  in  my  present  positiun, 
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what  position  on  earth  is  without  them  ?  And,  wheiicver  I 
turn  back  to  compare  what  I  am  with  what  I  was — ^my  place 
here  with  my  place  at  Mrs. 's  for  instance — I  am  thank- 
ful. There  was  an  observation  in  your  last  letter  which  ex 
cited,  for  a  moment,  my  wrath.  At  first,  I  thought  it  would 
be  folly  to  reply  to  it,  and  I  would  let  it  die.  Afterwards^ 
I  determined  to  give  one  answer,  once  for  alL  *  Three  oi 
four  people,*  it  seems,  '  have  the  idea  that  the  future  Spouse 
of  Mademoiselle  Bronte  is  on  the  Continent.'  These  people 
are  wiser  than  I  am.  They  could  not  believe  that  I  crossed 
the  sea  merely  to  return  as  teacher  to  Madame  Heger's.  I 
must  have  some  more  powerful  motive  than  respect  for  my 
master  and  mistress,  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  &c.,  to  in- 
duce me  to  refuse  a  salary  of  50Z.  in  England,  and  accept 
one  of  16Z.  in  Belgium.  I  must,  forsooth,  have  some  remote 
hope  of  entrapping  a  husband  soniehow,  or  somewhere.  If 
tiiese  charitable  people  knew  the  total  seclusion  of  the  life  I 
lead,  that  I  never  exchange  a  word  with  any  other  man  than 
Monsieur  Hcger,  and  seldom  indeed  with  him,  they  would, 
perliaps,  cease  to  suppose  that  any  such  chimerical  and 
groundless  notion  had  influenced  my  proceedings.  Have  I 
said  enough  to  clear  myself  of  so  silly  an  imputation  ?  Not 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  marry,  or  a  crime  to  wish  to  be  married ; 
but  it  is  an  imbecility,  which  I  reject  with  contempt,  foi 
women,  who  have  neither  fortune  nor  beauty,  to  make  mar 
riage  the  principal  object  of  their  wishes  and  hopes,  and  the 
aim  of  all  their  actions ;  not  to  be  able  to  convince  them- 
selves that  they  are  unattractive,  and  that  they  had  bettei 
be  quiet,  and  think  of  other  things  than  wedlock." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  few  letterg 
which  have  been  preserved,  of  her  correspondence  with  hef 
tister  Emily. 

"  I  get  on  here  from  day  to  day  in  a  Kobinson-Crusoe 
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like  sort  of  way,  very  lonely,  but  that  does  not  signify.  la 
other  respects,  I  have  nothing  substantial  to  complain  of,  nor 
is  this  a  cause  for  complaint.  I  hope  you  are  well.  Walk 
out  often  on  the  moors.  My  love  to  Tabby.  I  hope  she 
keeps  well." 

And  about  this  time  she  wrote  to  her  father. 

"  June  2nd,  1843. 
"  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  home.  I  had  begun  to 
get  low-spirited  at  not  receiving  any  news,  and  to  entertain 
indefinite  fears  that  something  was  wrong.  You  do  not  say 
anything  about  your  own  health,  but  I  hope  you  are  well, 
and  Emily  also.  I  am  afraid  she  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  to  do  now  that  Hannah  "  (a  servant-girl  who 
had  been  assisting  Tabby)  "  is  gone.  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  that  you  still  keep  Tabby  "  (considerably  upwards  of 
seventy).  "  It  is  an  act  of  great  charity  to  her,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  unrewarded,  for  she  is  very  faithful,  and  will 
always  serve  you,  when  she  has  occasion,  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities ;  besides,  she  will  be  company  for  Emily,  who,  with- 
out her,  would  be  very  lonely." 

I  gave  a  devoir,  written  after  she  had  been  four  months 
under  M.  Heger's  tuition.  I  will  now  copy  out  another, 
written  nearly  a  year  later,  during  which  the  progress  made 
appears  to  me  very  great 

«  31  Mai,  1843. 
"  Sue  la  nom  d»-  Napoleon. 

"  Napoleon  naquit  en  Corse  et  mourut  k  St.  Helena 
Entre  ces  deux  lies  rien  qu'un  vaste  et  brCilant  desert  ct 
Tocean  immense.  II  naquit  fils  d'un  simple  gentilhomme,  et 
mourut  empereur,  mais  sans  couronne  et  dans  les  fcrs. 
Eutre  son  ber^eau  et  sa  tombe  qu'  y  a-t-il  ?  la  carri6re  d'un 
Boidat  parvenu,  des  champs  de  bataille,  une  mer  de  sang,  ud 
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trfine,  puis  du  sang  « 


t  dea  lerB.     Sa.  v 
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s  touchent  la  terre ;  la  conible 
Inmineuse  mesore  les  cieus.  Sur  Napol6on  au  berceau  una 
■^re  brillait ;  dans  la  maison  paterneLe  il  nvait  dea  frerea  et 
d<!s  secure  ;  plus  tard  dans  son  palik'is  il  eut  une  femme  (jui 
'niniait,  Maia  but  rod  lit  de  mort  Napoleon  e^t  scul ;  pliu 
Ic  miite,  ni  de  frere,  ni  de  sceiir,  ni  de  feinine,  m  d'eufant  1 1 
D'aotrea  ont  dit  et  rediront  sea  exploits,  moi,  je  m'arrfite  A 
oonteu'plei'  I'abandonnement  de  ea  deruiire  hourc  1 

"  II  eat  !fl,  exilfi  et  captif,  encliarn6  sar  nn  Ccneil.  Non- 
yeau  Prometliee  i!  aubit  lo  oh&tinient  de  son  orgncil  I  Pro- 
mothfie  avail  voulu  6tre  Dieu  ct  Criiatenr ;  il  deroba  le  fou  du 
Giel  pour  animer  lo  oorpa  qu'il  avail  forme.  Et  lui,  Buona- 
parte, il  a  voulu  creer,  uon  paa  un  homme,  mala  un  empire, 
ot  pour  donncr  une  oxiatonoe,  uoe  fime,  a  enn  teuvre  gigan- 
teeqne,  il  n'a  pas  liesitS  a  arraeher  la  vie  A  dea  nations  en- 
ti^rea.  Jupiter  iodigne  de  TimpiStc  de  Frometh^e  le  rlva 
vivant  k  la  cime  du  Caucase.  Ainsi,  pour  punir  Tambition 
rapace  da  Buonaparte,  la  Providence  I'a  oncbaine  jusqu'a  ce 
que  mort  s'en  suivit,  sur  un  roc  iaol6  de  l'Atlaatiq\io.  Peut- 
^tre  Id  Quesi  o-t-il  senti  lui  fouillant  le  flano  eet  insatiable 
vautoura  dout  parte  la  &|jle,  peut^tre  a-t-il  Eouffert  auasi 
cette  aoif  du  eoeur,  eetto  faim  Ae  I'ame,  qui  torturent  roxJle, 
loin  do  sa  famille,  et  de  aa  patrie.  Mais  parler  ainsi  a'est^a 
pas  attribuer  gratultemcnl  4  Napoleon  aue  bumaino  faibleaae 
qa'il  n'£prouva  jamais  !  Quand  d<mc  s'est-il  laisse  eochain- 
er  par  un  lien  d'afiectiun  ?  Sans  doute  d'autrea  oouqa6rante 
onl  b6aLtg  dans  Icur  carri6re  de  gloire,  arrStes  par  no  obsta- 
cle d'amour  ou  d'amicig,  retemis  par  la  main  d'une  femmu, 
rappel^B  par  la  vols  d'nn  ami — ^lui,  jamaia  I  II  n'eul  pns  be- 
■oin  comma  Uljsae,  de  ao  lier  au  m&t  du  oavire,  ni  de  sa 
boucber  l09  oreilloB  aveo  de  la  circ ;  il  no  rcdoutait  pas  lo 
111  doB  Sirfinca — ii  le  dadaignait;  il  Be  fitmarbro  ct  fur 
iir  ex^cuter  aes  grands  projuta.     Napoleon  ue  se  regardait 
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oomme  un  homme,  maiH  comma  I'ineaniatiou  d'uii  puu])!i; 

n'oimaU  pas;  il  uo  oonsldurait  sea  amie  et  ses  proubes 
contine  dea  inBtramcnta  auxqueU  il  tint,  tant  qu'ilti 
I  fiireat  utiles,  etqa'iljeta  de  aute  quand  ils  cessftreDtdel'dtre. 
Qu'ou  lie  so  permettQ  douc  pxs  d'approcber  du  Sepulchre  dn 
Corse,  avea  Bcntimeuts  dc  piti6,  ou  de  aouiller  dt!  larinca  la 
picrri;  qua  couvre  eea  rcstea,  eon  ^e  n>pudierait  tout  oela. 
On  a  dit,  je  le  sais,  qu'oUe  fut  cruelle  la  main  qui  le  eepara 
dti  a&  feiiime,  et  de  eon  enfant.  Nou,  o'etait  une  main  qui, 
comme  la  sieune,  ne  tremblait  ni  de  passion  tii  de  craiute, 
o'gtait  la  luaiu  d'ua  bomiue  &oid,  cuQvaifiCU,  qui  avait  8U 
dcviuer  Buouaparto ;  et  voict  oe  que  disait  cet  bomme  que  la 
dt'faite  n'a  pu  Lmuilier,  ni  la  yictoiro  enorgueillir.  '  Marie- 
LouisQ  u'est  paa  la  fumme  dc  Napoleon  j  c'est  la  France  que 
Napoleon  a  epous^e;  c'est  la  Frauce  qa'il  luuie,  lour  union 
eiifauto  la  pcrto  de  1'  Europe ;  voila  la  divorce  que  je  vcux; 
ifoila  I'unioD  qu'il  faut  briacr.' 

"  La  vols  dos  timidea  et  des  traitrea  proteata  contre  cette 
aentence.  '  C'est  abuser  du  droits  de  la  Tiotoiiel  Cest 
fouler  aux  pieds  le  vainou  I  Que  I'Angleterre  se  montre  cle- 
niente,  qu'ello  ouyre  aes  bras  pour  recevoir  comme  b6te  son 
euneuii  d^Earme.'  L'Angietcrre  auruit  peut^tre  eooute  ce 
ooneeil,  car  partout  et  toujoure  il  y  a  des  ^mea  faiblca  et  tim- 
or^ea  bientut  a£duitea  par  la  flattcrie  ou  cffrayeea  par  le  re- 
proebe,  Maia  la  Providence  permit  qu'uu  boninie  se  trouv&t 
qui  n'a  jamais  su  ce  que  c'est  que  la  crainto;  qui  aima  sa 
patrio  mieux  que  ea  renonimgc ;  impeaotrable  devant  les 
uionacoa,  inaccessible  aux  louangca,  il  ae  pri^scnta  devant  Ic 
conacil  de  la  nation,  et  levaut  son  front  tranquille  et  huut,  il 
oaa  dire :  "  Que  la  trahisou  se  taise  I  car  c'est  trabir  que  de 
Donseiller  do  temporiaer  avco  Buonaparte.  Moi  je  sais  ce 
que  Bont  ces  gucrres  dont  I'Giirope  saigne  encore,  oomme  une 
victime  soua  ie  coutcau  du  bouclicr.  II  faiit  en  fictr  aveo 
Nftpol^OD    Buonaparte.       Vuiis    voua    efirayez  du  tort  d  uu 
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knot  HI  dar  I  Je  n'ai  pas  de  magnanimite,  dit-on  ?  Soit  I 
I  m'importe  co  qu'on  dit  de  moL  Je  ii'at  paa  loi  &.  me 
'e  one  reputation  do  hems  nrngaaQims,  mais  a  guerir  si  la 
a  est  possible,  I'Europeqai^o  meurt,  ^puisee  do  rcseourccs 
le  sang,  I'Earope  dont  vous  negligea  lea  vrais  iiiterfts, 
neaapua  que  vous  gtes  d'nnc  vaine  renemmee  de  cleiiteiice. 
^Voua  §tes  faiblBS.  Eh  liien  I  je  viena  vous  aider.  Euvoyea 
}Tiaparte  k  Ste.  H^li/ue  I  n'h^sitez  pas,  oe  chcrcliez  pas  un 
autre  eudroit ;  o'cat  le  seul  convenahle.  Je  vous  lo  dis,  j'ai 
r^floelii  pour  toub  ;  c'eat  lit  qa'!!  doit  6tro  et  noii  pns  aillouri*. 
Quaut  a  Nupoloon,  bomme,  soldat,  je  n'ai  riun  cuiitrcltii; 
o'cat  nn  Lion  Itojal,  auprts  de  qui  vena  n'ftcs  que  Jea  Clia- 
lOala.  Mnia  Napol6on  Einperenr,  c'nat  autre  chose,  je  I'estir- 
■perai  du  sol  de  I'Europe.'  Et  celui  qui  parlaainsi  toujfiura 
I  Bu  garder  aa  promesae,  cellc-lil,  comuic  toutca  lea  autres.  Je 
et  je  le  re  pete,  oet  bom  mo  ostl'^gal  de  Nupolii'on 
j  par  la  g(?me ;  ooinmo  trcrape  do  oaraotfere,  conKiie  drolture, 
oomiiie  £l£faCioD  de  pcDs6c  ct  do  hut,  il  est  d'une  tout  autre 
espice.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  etait  a^ide  de  renointnee  et 
de  gloire ;  Arthur  Wellesley  no  se  aouoie  ni  de  I'une,  m  de 
Pautre ;  I'upiniou  publique,  la  popularite,  ^taieut  chnses  do 
grand  valeur  aui  jeusde  Napoleon ;  pour  Wellington  I'opiiiiou 
publiquo  est  une  ruineur,  un  rieu  que  le  soaffle  de  son  inflexible 
Volonte  fait  disparaltre  oomme  une  bullo  de  Savoy.  Napo- 
I  liionflattait  tepcuple;  Wellington  le  brusque ;  Tun  cherub  ait 
I  les  applaudiaseraents,  I'autre  ae  so  soucie  que  du  teuioignage 
u3e  sa  oenaoienoe ;  quaud  olio  approuve,  c'est  asses ;  toute  autre 
pouange  I'obEude.  Auaai  oe  people,  qui  adorait  Buonaparte, 
tfirritait,a'inBurgeaitoontre  la  morgue  do  WeliiDgton;  parfois 
U  lui  tt'inoigna  sa  coltire  ct  sa  Laine  par  dea  grognements,  par 
des  burlenieutH  de  h&tea  fauves;  et  alors  aveo  uue  impaaai- 
bilite  de  sinateur  Roinaiiie,  le  uioderne  (Juriolan,  toraait  du 
■ngard  I'emente  fuvieuae;  il  cruisait  aes  bras  nerveux  sur  fa 
|»rge  poitrine,  ot  soul,  debout  sur  son  aenil,  il  attondait,  il 
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bravait  cette  tempGte  popalaire  dont  Icsflots  venaieot  nionrlf 
i  quelc|uea  pas  de  lui :  et  qunnd  la  foule  lionteose  de  b&  re- 
bellion, TeoaJt  leoher  kapieda  du  maitre,  lehaatainpatriflieD 
meprisait  rbommage  d'aujoufd'-hui  ooinme  la  haine  d'hier,  et 
dans  lea  rues  do  Londrea,  et  devaut  son  palaia  dueul  d'Apsley, 
ij  rcpoussait  d'an  genre  plcia  de  froid  dedaia  rincommode 
umprGsucmeDt  du  peuple  enthousia^tto.  Getto  fierti  neanmoing 
B'cicluait  pas  en  lui  one  rare  modestie  ;  partout  il  se  bous- 
trait  a  I'cloge ;  se  d^robe  au  paaegjritjue ;  jamais  il  ne 
parle  de  sea  exploits,  et  jamais  il  ne  Bouffre  qu'un  autre  que 
lui  en  parle  en  sa  presonoe.  Son  caractere  egale  en  gran- 
deur et  Biirpaase  en  verite  celui  do  tout  autre  boros  ancien  on 
modcmc.  La  gloirc  de  Napoleon  ortit  en  une  nuit,  commo  la 
vigne  de  Jouab,  et  il  auffit  d'un  jour  pourla  fletrii*;  lagloire 
de  Welliugton  est  oomiae  lee  vieiix  cliSnoa  qui  oubrageut  le 
eb^teau  de  ees  pfetea  but  lea  rivea  du  Sbanoon  ;  le  eb6ne  croit 
lestement  j  il  lui  fant  du  teiups  pour  poussur  vers  le  ciel 
ses  braucbes  noueussca,  et  pour  enfoncer  dans  le  sol,  ces  ra- 
ciuea  pTofondea  ([ui  a'encbaTStrent  dans  les  fondementa 
eolides  de  la  terre ;  maia  alors,  I'arbre  eeeulaire,  inebnmlar 
bie  comme  le  roe  oCi  il  a  aa  baae,  brave  et  la  faux  da  tempa 
et  I'efforte  des  rentes  et  dea  temp^tea.  II  fiiudra  peut&tre 
un  Biicle  k  I'Angleterre  pour  qu'elle  oonnaisse  la  valuur  de 
Bon  b^roa  Dane  un  si^le,  I'Europe  eutlSre  saura  combicn 
Wellbgton  a  de  droit  A.  aa  reoonnoiBBaace." 

How  often  in  writing  tbia  paper  "  in  a  i^trange  land," 
m'lat  Miss  Eronto  bave  tiiougbt  of  the  old  nliildiab  disputoa 
in  the  kitcbcn  of  Hawortb  parsonage,  touching  the  reapec- 
tive  merits  of  Welliugton  and  Buonaparte)  Altbougb  tho 
title  given  to  her  divoir  la,  "On  the  Name  of  Napoleo 


■be  ai 


a  jet  t( 


aidered  it  a  point  of  hoi 


to  aing  praises  to  an  English  hero  tban  to    dwell  i 
sUaraoter  of  a  foreigner,  placed  aa  she  wu^  among  tlioi 


the 
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oared  little  either  for  England  or  for  Wellington.  She  now 
felt  that  she  had  made  great  progress  towards  obtaining 
proficiency  in  the  French  language,  which  had  been  her  main 
object  in  coming  to  Brussels.  But  to  the  zealous  learner 
*^  Alps  on  Alps  arise."  No  sooner  is  one  difficulty  surmount* 
ed  than  some  other  desirable  attainment  appears,  and  must 
be  laboured  after.  A  knowledge  of  German  now  became  her 
object ;  and  she  resolved  to  compel  herself  to  remain  in 
Brussels  till  that  was  gained.  The  strong  yearning  to  go 
home  came  upon  her ;  the  stronger  self-denying  will  forbade. 
There  was  a  great  internal  struggle ;  every  fibre  of  her  heart 
quivered  in  the  strain  to  master  her  will ;  and,  when  she 
conquered  herself,  she  remained,  not  like  a  viotpr  calm  and 
supreme  on  the  throne,  but  like  a  panting,  torn,  and  suffer- 
ing victim.  Her  nerves  and  her  spirits  gave  way.  Her 
health  became  much  shaken. 

^^  Brussels,  August  1st,  1843. 
**  If  I  complainm  this  letter,  have  mercy  and  don't  blame 
me,  for,  I  forewarn  you,  I  am  in  low  spirits,  and  that  earth 
and  heaven  are  dreary  and  empty  to  me  at  this  moment.  In 
a  few  days  our  vacation  will  begin ;  everybody  is  joyous 
and  animated  at  the  prospect,  because  everybody  is  to  go 
home.  I  know  that  I  am  to  stay  here  during  the  five  weeks 
that  the  holidays  last,  and  that  I  shall  be  much  alone  during 
that  time,  and  consequently  get  downcast,  and  find  both  days 
and  nights  of  a  weary  length.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  really  dreaded  the  vacation.  Alas  !  I  can 
hardly  write,  I  have  such  a  dreary  weight  at  my  heart ;  and 
I  do  so  wish  to  go  home.  Is  not  this  childish  ?  Pardon 
me,  for  I  cannot  help  it.  However,  though  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  cheerfully,  I  can  still  bear  up ;  and  I  will 
continue  to  stay  (D.  V.)  some  months  longer,  till  I  have 
ac(]uircd  German;  and  then  I  hope  to  see  all  your  faces 
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again.  Would  that  the  vacation  were  well  over !  it  will  pasj? 
so  slowly.  Do  have  the  Christian  charity  to  write  me  a  long, 
long  letter ;  fill  it  with  the  minutest  details ;  nothing  will  be 
uninteresting.  Do  not  think  it  is  because  people  are  unkind 
to  me  that  I  wish  to  leave  Belgium ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Everybody  is  abundantly  civil,  but  home-sickness  keeps  creep- 
ing over  me.  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  Believe  me  very  mer- 
rily, vivaciously,  gaily  yours. 

"  C.  B." 

The  gratides  vacances  began  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  when  she  was  left  in  the  great  deserted  pensionnat, 
with  only  one  teacher  for  a  companion.  This  teacher,  a 
Frenchwoman,  had  always  been  uncongenial  to  her;  but, 
left  to  each  other's  sole  companionship,  Charlotte  soon  dis- 
covered that  her  associate  was  more  profligate,  more  steeped 
in  a  kind  of  cold,  systematic  sensuality,  than  she  had  before 
imagined  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be ;  and  her  whole 
nature  revolted  from  this  woman's  society.  A  low  nervous 
fever  was  gaining  upon  Miss  Bronte.  She  had  never  been 
a  good  sleeper,  but  now  she  could  not  sleep  at  all.  What- 
ever had  been  disagreeable,  or  obnoxious,  to  her  during  the 
day,  was  presented  when  it  was  over  with  exaggerated 
vividness  to  her  disordered  fancy.  There  were  causes  for 
distress  and  anxiety  in  the  news  from  home,  particularly  as 
regarded  Branwell.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  lying  awake 
at  the  end  of  the  long  deserted  dormitory,  in  the  vast  and 
silent  house,  every  fear  respecting  those  whom  she  loved,  and 
who  were  so  far  off  in  another  country,  became  a  terrible 
reality,  oppressing  her  and  choking  up  the  very  life-blood  in 
her  heart.  Those  nights  were  times  of  sick,  dreary,  wake- 
ful misery ;  precursors  of  many  SMch  in  after  years. 

In  the  day-time,  driven  abroad  by  loathing  of  her  com- 
panion and  by  the  weak  restlessness  of  fever,  she  tried  to 
walk  herself  into  such  a  state  of  bodily  fatigue  as  would  in- 
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duoe  sleep.  So  she  went  out,  and  with  weary  steps  would 
traverse  the  Boulevards  and  the  streets,  sometimes  for  hours 
together ,  faltering  and  resting  occasionally  on  some  of  the 
many  benches  placed  for  the  repose  of  happy  groups,  or  for 
olitary  wanderers  like  herself.  Then  up  again — anywhere 
but  to  the  pensionnat---out  to  the  cemetery  where  Martha 
lay—- out  beyond  it,  to  the  hills  whence  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  fields  as  far  as  the  horizon.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing made  her  retrace  her  footsteps — sick  for  want  of  food, 
but  not  hungry ;  fatigued  with  long  continued  exercise — yet 
restless  still,  and  doomed  to  another  weary,  haunted  night 
of  sleeplessness.  She  would  thread  the  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Eue  d^Isabelle,  and  yet  avoid  it  and  its 
occupant,  till  as  late  an  hour  as  she  dare  be  out.  At  last, 
she  was  compelled  to  keep  her  bed  for  some  days,  and 
this  compulsory  rest  did  her  good.  She  was  weak,  but 
less  depressed  in  spirits  than  she  had  been,  when  the 
school  re-opened,  and  her  positive  practical  duties  recom- 
menced. 

She  writes  thus — 

"  October  13,  1843. 

"  Mary  is  getting  on  well,  as  she  deserves  to  do.  I  often 
hear  from  her.  Her  letters  and  yours  are  one  of  my  few 
pleasures.  She  urges  me  very  much  to  leave  Brussels  and 
go  to  her ;  but,  at  present,  however  tempted  to  take  such  a 
step,  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so.  To  leave  a 
certainty  for  a  complete  uncertainty,  would  be  to  the  last 
degree  imprudent.  Notwithstanding  that,  Brussels  is  indeed 
desolate  to  me  now.  Since  the  D.'s  left,  I  have  had  no 
friend.     I  had,  indeed,  some  very  kind  acquaintances  in  the 

family  of  a  Dr. ,  but  they  too  are  gone  now.     They  left 

in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  I  am  completely  alone.     I 
cannot  count  the  Belgians  anything.     It  is  a  curious  position 
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to  be  00  utterly  solitary  in  the  midst  of  numbers  Sometimes 
the  solitude  oppresses  me  to  an  excess.  One  day,  lately,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  went  to  Madame 
Heger,  and  gare  her  notice.  If  it  had  depended  on  her,  I 
should  certainly  hare  soon  been  at  liberty ,'  but  M.  Heger 
haviDg  heard  of  what  was  in  agitation,  sent  for  me  the  day 
after,  and  pronounced  with  vehemence  his  decision,  that  I 
should  not  leave.  I  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  persevered 
in  my  intention  without  exciting  him  to  anger ;  so  I  prom- 
ised to  stay  a  little  while  longer.  How  long  that  will  be, 
I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  like  to  return  to  England  to 
do  nothing.  I  am  too  old  for  that  now ;  but  if  I  could  hear 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  commencing  a  school,  I  think 
I  should  embrace  it  We  have  as  yet  no  fires  here,  and  I 
suffer  muck  from  cold ;  otherwise,  I  am  well  in  health.  Mr. 
will  take  this  letter  to  England.  He  is  a  pretty-look- 
ing and  pretty  behaved  young  man,  apparently  constructed 
without  a  backbone ;  by  which  I  don't  allude  to  his  cor- 
poral  spine,  which  is  all  right  enough,  but  to  his  character. 
"  I  get  on  here  after  a  fashion ;  but  now  that  Mary  D. 
has  left  Brussels,  I  have  nobody  to  speak  to,  for  I  count  the 
Belgians  as  nothing.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  how  long  shall 
I  stay  here ;  but  as  yet  I  have  only  asked  the  question ;  I 
have  not  answered  it.  However,  when  I  have  acquired  as 
much  German  as  I  think  fit,  I  think  I  shall  pack  up  bag  and 
baggage,  and  depart.  Twinges  of  home-sickness  cut  me  to 
the  heart,  every  now  and  then.  To-day  the  weather  is  glar- 
ing, and  I  am  stupefied  with  a  bad  cold  and  headache.  I 
have  nothing  to  f^ll  you.  One  day  is  like  another  in  this 
place.  I  know  you,  living  in  the  country,  can  hardly  believe 
it  is  possible  life  can  bo  monotonous  in  the  centre  olUi  bril- 
liant capital  like  Brussels ;  but  so  it  is.  I  feel  it  most  on 
holidays,  when  all  the  girls  and  teachers  go  out  to  visit,  and 
(t  somotimos  happens  that  I  am  left,  durinsc  several  hours 
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tc  alone,  witb  four  great  desolate  scliool-roome  at  my  dis- 
ioa.  I  trj  to  read,  I  try  to  write ;  but  in  vain.  I  tLen 
tcr  aboQt  from  room  to  room,  but  the  siltiuce  and  loneli- 
of  all  tiie  bouBo  weighs  down  one's  spirits  like  lead.  Yau 
will  harilly  believe  that  Madame  H^ger  (good  and  kind  as  I 
have  described  her)  nerei"  comes  near  me  on  theae  occasiona. 
I  own,  I  woB  astonished  the  first  time  I  was  left  alone  thus ; 
when  everybody  else  was  enjoying  the  pleasaies  of  a  fete  day 
with  their  friends,  and  she  knew  I  was  quite  by  mjcelf,  and 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  me.  Yet,  I  understand,  she 
praises  uie  very  much  to  everybody,  and  says  wliat  excellent 
Icaaons  I  give.  She  is  not  colder  to  me  than  she  ia  to  the 
other  teachers ;  but  they  are  lesa  dependent  on  her  than  I 
am.  They  have  relatione  and  acquaintances  in  BruaeUcs. 
You  remember  the  letter  she  wrote  me,  when  I  was  in  Eng- 
land ?  How  kind  and  affectionate  tbat  was  I  is  it  not  odd  ? 
In  the  mean  time,  the  complaints  I  make  at  present  are  a 
irt  of  relief  which  I  permit  myself.  In  all  other  respects 
am  well  satisfied  with  my  position,  and  you  may  say  so  to 
people  who  enquire  after  me  (if  any  one  does).  Write 
to  me,  dear,  whenever  you  can.  You  do  a  good  deal  whoa 
you  send  me  a  letter,  for  you  comfort  a.  very  desolate  heart.' 


One  of  the  reasoiia  for  the  aUeat  estrangement  between 
Madame  Heger  and  Miss  Bronto,  in  the  second  year  of  her 
reddenco  at  Brnssela,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
English  Protestant's  dislike  of  Somatiism  Lnoreased  with  lior 
knowledge  of  it,  and  its  effects  upon  those  who  professed  it ; 
snd  when  occasion  culled  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
Charlotte  Bronte,  she  was  uncompromising  trnth.  Madame 
HSger,  on  the  opposite  aide,  was  not  merely  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, she  was  d6voie.  Not  of  a  warm  or  impulsive  tempera- 
bent,  she  was  naturally  governed  by  her  oonsoience,  rathe: 
a  by  lior  affcctJonsj  and  ber  conseieaoe  was  in  tlic  hands 
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of  her  religious  guides.  She  considered  any  slight  throwi 
apon  her  Church  as  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Truth ;  and, 
though  she  was  not  given  to  open  expression  of  her  thoughts 
and  feelings,  yet  her  increasing  coolness  of  behaviour  showed 
how  much  her  most  cherished  opinions  had  been  wounded. 
Thus,  although  there  was  never  any  explanation  of  Madame 
H^ger'g  change  of  manner,  this  may  be  given  as  one  great 
reason  why,  about  this  time,  Charlotte  was  made  painfully 
conscious  of  a  silent  estrangement  between  them;  an  es- 
trangement of  which,  perhaps,  the  former  was  hardly  aware. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  intelligence  from  home,  calculated 
to  distress  Charlotte  exceedingly  with  fears  respecting  Bran- 
well,  which  I  shall  speak  of  more  at  large  when  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  worst  apprehensions  came  to  affect  the  daily  life 
of  herself  and  her  sisters.  I  allude  to  the  subject  again  here, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  remember  the  gnawing,  private 
cares,  which  she  had  to  bury  in  her  own  heart ;  and  the  pain 
of  which  could  only  be  smothered  for  a  time  under  the  dili- 
gent fulfilment  of  present  duty.  Another  dim  sorrow  was 
faintly  perceived  at  this  time.  Her  father's  eyesight  began 
to  fail ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  might  shortly  become 
blind  ;  more  of  his  duty  must  devolve  on  a  curate,  and  Mr. 
Bronte,  always  liberal,  would  have  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate 
than  he  had  heretofore  done  for  his  assistance. 
She  wrote  thus  to  Emily : — 

''Dec.  Is/,  1843. 

"  This  is  Sunday  morning.  They  are  at  their  idolatrous 
*  messe,'  and  I  am  here,  that  is  in  the  Refectoire.  I  should 
like  uncommonly  to  be  in  the  dining-room  at  home,  or  in  the 
kitchen,  or  in  the  back  kitchen.  I  should  like  even  to  bo 
cutting  up  the  hash,  with  the  clerk  and  some  register  people 
at  the  other  table,  and  you  standing  by,  watching  that  I  put 
enough  flour,  not  too  much  pepper,  and,  above  all,  that  T 
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we  the  boat  pieces  of  tLe  leg  of  muttoa  for  Tiger  and 
Keeper,  the  firat  of  which  peraonagea  would  b«  jumping 
about  the  dish  and  oarving-knife,  and  tlie  latter  standing  like 
ft  devouring  flame  on  the  kitcbcn-floor.  To  complete  the 
picture,  Tabby  blowing  the  fire,  in  order  to  boi!  the  potatoei 
to  a  aort  of  vegetable  (;1uq  I  How  divine  are  these  reoolleo- 
tiuna  to  me  at  this  moment!  Yet  I  have  no  thought  of 
coming  home  just  now-  I  lack  a  real  pretext  for  doing  so ; 
it  is  true  this  place  is  dismal  to  me,  but  I  cannot  go  home 
without  a,  fixed  prospect  when  I  get  there ;  and  this  prospect 
must  not  be  a  sitoation  ;  that  would  be  jumping  out  of  the 
frjing-pan  into  the  fire.     Tou   call  yourself  idle  I  absurd, 

absurd  !      Is  papa  well  ?     Are  you  wull  ?    and 

Tabby  ?  Tou  ask  about  Queen  Victoria'a  visit  to  BrusselB. 
I  saw  her  for  an  instant  flashing  through  the  Hue  Koja!e  in 
a  carriage  and  elk,  Burrounded  bj  soldiers.  Slie  was  laugh- 
ing and  talking  very  gaily.  She  looked  a  little  stout,  viva- 
.^UB  lady,  very  plainly  dressed,  not  much  dignity  or  preten- 
m  about  her.  The  Belgians  liked  her  very  well  on  the 
whole.  They  said  she  enlivened  the  sombre  court  of  King 
Leopold,  which  is  usually  aa  gloomy  as  a  conventicle.  Write 
to  me  again  soon.  Tell  me  whether  papa  really  wants  me 
very  much  to  come  home,  and  whether  you  do  likewise.  I 
I  idea  that  I  ah  ar.ld  be  of  no  use  there — a  sort  of  aged 
upon  the  pariah.  I  pray,  with  heart  and  aoul,  that 
may  continue  well  at  Haworth ;  above  all  in  our  grey 
Lalf-inhabited  house.  OtoA  bless  the  walk  thereof  I  Safety, 
health,  happiness,  and  proaperity  to  you,  papa,  and  Tabby. 
Amen. 

"  C.  B." 


Towarls  the  end  of  this  year(lS43)  various  reasons  oon 
ired  with  the  causes  of  anxiety  which  have  been  mentioned 
9  make  bcr  feel  that  her  presunue  was  absolutely  and  imf  lOra 
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tiyely  required  at  home,  while  she  had  acqnired  all  that  Ae 
proposed  to  herself  in  coming  to  Bmssels  the  second  time ; 
and  was,  moreover,  no  longer  regarded  with  the  former  kind- 
liness of  feeling  by  Madame  Heger.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  working  down  with  sharp  edge  into  a  sen- 
sitive mind,  she  suddenly  announced  to  that  lady  her  imme- 
diate intention  of  returning  to  England.  Both  M.  and 
Madame  Heger  agreed  that  it  would  be  for  the  best,  when 
they  learnt  only  that  part  of  the  case  which  bhe  could  reveal 
to  them — namely,  Mr.  Bronte's  increasing  blindness.  But 
as  the  inevitable  moment  of  separation  from  people  and 
places,  among  which  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours, 
drew  near,  her  spirits  gave  way ;  she  had  the  natural  pre- 
sentiment that  she  saw  them  all  for  the  last  time,  and  she 
received  but  a  dead  kind  of  comfort  from  being  reminded 
by  her  friends  that  Brussels  and  Haworth  were  not  so  very 
far  apart ;  that  access  from  one  place  to  the  other  was  not  so 
difficult  or  impracticable  as  her  tears  would  seem  to  predi- 
cate ;  nay,  there  was  some  talk  of  one  of  Madame  Heger 's 
daughters  being  sent  to  her  as  a  pupil  if  she  fulfilled  her  in- 
tention of  trying  to  begin  a  school.  To  facilitate  her  success 
in  this  plan,  should  she  ever  engage  in  it,  M.  Heger  gave 
her  a  kind  of  diploma,  dated  from,  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  Athenee  Royale  de  Bruxelles,  certifying  that  she  was 
perfectly  capable  of  teaching  the  French  language,  having 
well  studied  the  grammar  and  composition  thereof,  and, 
moreover,  having  prepared  herself  for  teaching  by  studying 
and  practising  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  This  certi- 
ficate is  dated  December  29th,  1843,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  she  arrived  at  Haworth. 

On  the  23rd  of  the  month  she  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Every  one  asks  me  what  I  am  going  to  d  o,  now  that  I 
am  returned  home ;  and  every  one  seems  to  expect  that  I 
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thuii 
U        twen 


diould  innnediatelj  commence  a  scbooL  Id  troth  it  i.s  who,! 
I  should  wish  to  do.  I  desire  it  above  all  things.  I  liava 
Blifficient  money  for  the  nndertaking,  and  I  hi 
eient  qaalifioations  tc  give  mo  a  fair  chance  of  siiccoas ;  yet  I 
Daonot  yet  permit  myself  to  enter  upon  life— to  touch  the 
abject  which  eeema  now  vithin  my  reach,  and  which  I  have 
been  m  long  straining  to  attain.  You  will  ask  me  why 
It  is  on  papa's  aeeoimt ;  Le  ia  now,  as  you  know,  getting  old, 
And  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  thot  he  is  losing  hie  sight  I 
have  felt  for  some  months  that  1  ought  not  to  be  away  from 
bim ;  and  I  feel  now  that  it  would  be  too  selfish  to  leave  him 
(at  least  aa  long  a§  Branwell  and  Acne  are  absent),  in  order 
to  pursue  selfish  interests  of  my  own.  With  the  help  of  God 
I  will  try  to  deny  myself  in  this  matter  and  to  wait. 

"  I  suffered  much  before  I  left  Brussels.  I  think,  how- 
■ever  long  I  live,  I  shall  not  forgot  what  the  parting  with  M. 
H6ger  cost  me.  It  grieved  mo  bo  much  to  grievo  hiin 
who  has  been  so  trae,  kind,  and  disinterested  a  friend.  At 
parting  he  gave  mo  a  kind  of  diploma  certifying  my  abilities 
ax  a  teauber,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Atbuu^e  Koyal,  of 
which  be  is  professor.  I  was  surprised  also  at  the  degree 
of  regret  expressed  by  my  Belgian  pupib,  when  they  knew 
I  was  going  to  leave.     I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  their 

phlegmatio  nature I  do  not  know  whether  you 

feel  as  I  do,  but  there  are  times  now  when  it  appears  to  me 
as  if  all  my  ideas  and  feelings,  except  a  few  friendships  and 
affections,  are  changed  from  what  they  used  to  be ;  eome- 
thiug  in  me,  which  used  to  be  entbasiaBm,  is  tamed  down 
and  broken.  I  have  fewer  illusions ;  what  I  wi.ih  for 
is  active  exertion — a  stake  in  life.  Haworth  seems 
icb  a  lonely,  quiet  spot,  buried  away  from  the  world.  I  no 
mger  regard  myself  as  young — indeed,  I  shall  soon  be 
'twenty-eight;  and  it  aeems  as  if  I  ought  to  be  working  and 
Iraviog  the  rough  reolitios  of  the  world,  as  other  people  do 
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It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  restrain  this  feelliig  at  present 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so." 

Of  course  her  absent  sister  and  brother  obtained  a  holiday 
to  welcome  her  return  home,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
spared  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend  at  B.  But  she  was  far 
from  well  and  strong,  and  the  short  journey  of  fourteen  miles 
seems  to  have  fatigued  her  greatly. 

Soon  after  she  came  back  to  Haworth,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  household  in  which  she  had  been  staying,  there  occurs 
this  passage  : — "  Our  poor  little  cat  has  been  ill  two  days, 
and  is  just  dead.  It  is  piteous  to  see  even  an  animal  lying 
lifeless.  Enily  is  sorry."  These  few  words  relate  to  points 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  sisters,  which  I  must  dwell 
upon  a  little.  Charlotte  was  more  than  commonly  tender 
in  her  treatment  of  all  dumb  creatures,  and  they,  with  that 
fine  instinct  so  often  noticed,  were  invariably  attracted  to- 
wards her.  The  deep  and  exaggerated  consciousness  of  her 
personal  defects — the  constitutional  absence  of  hope,  which 
made  her  slow  to  trust  human  affection,  and  consequently 
slow  to  respond  to  any  manifestation  of  it — made  her  manner 
shy  and  constrained  to  men  and  women,  and  even  to  children. 
We  have  seen  something  of  this  trembling  distrust  of  her 
own  capability  of  inspiring  affection,  in  the  grateful  surprise 
she  expresses  at  the  regret  felt  by  her  Belgian  pupils  at  her 
departure.  But  not  merely  were  her  actions  kind,  her  words 
and  tones  were  ever  gentle  and  caressing,  towards  animals ; 
and  she  quickly  noticed  the  least  want  of  care  or  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  others  towards  any  poor  brute  creature.  The 
readers  of  "  Shirley "  may  remember  that  it  is  onfl  of  the 
tests  which  the  heroine  applies  to  her  lover. 

**  Do  you  know  what  soothsayers  I  would  consult  ? " 
" The  little  Irish  beggar  that  comes 


Surtjfoot  to  my  door ;  the  mouse  that  ateak  out  of  the  oraaD;y 

■in  my  wainstut;  the  bird  in  frost  uud  anow  that  pecks  atuiy 

wmduw  for  a  crumb ;  the  dog  that  lioka  uiy  Ltitid  aod  aita 

beside  my  knee I  kiiow  somebody  to  whose  knee  the 

black  tat  Ioycs  to  climb,  ugainst  whose  shoulder  and  cheek 
it  likes  to  purr.  The  old  dog  always  acmes  out  of  iiia  keu- 
B>cl  and  wags  hia  tail,  and  whines  affectionately  when  some- 
body posaea."  [For  "  soincbody  "  and  "  he,"  read  "  Charlotte 
Bronte  "  and  "  alio."]  "  He  quietly  strokes  the  oat,  aud  lots 
r  sit  while  he  conveniently  can ;  and  when  he  muat  dis- 
turb her  by  rising,  he  puta  her  softly  down,  and  never  flings 
r  from  him  roughly;  he  always  whistles  to  the  dug,  and 
eiTea  hiim  a  oaress." 


The  feeling,  which  in  Charlotte  partook  of  scmetUing  of 
,e  uatui'e  of  an  affection,  was,  with  Emily,  more  of  a  pasaioa 
e  speaking  of  her  to  me,  iu  a  careless  kiad  of  strength 
f  expression,  said,  "she  never  ebowed  regard  to  any  human 
;  all  her  love  was  reserved  for  animals."  The  help- 
of  an  animal  was  ita  passport  to  Charlotte's  heart ; 
)  fierce,  wild,  intractability  of  ita  nature  was  what  often 
?nded  :t  to  Emily.  Speaking  of  her  dead  sister,  the 
r  told  me  that  from  ner  many  traits  iu  Shirley's  cliai'- 
wore  takeu;  her  way  of  sitting  on  the  rtig  reading, 
^ith  her  arm  round  her  rough  bull- dog's  ueck;  her  calling 
D  a  strange  dog,  running  past,  with  hanging  head  and  lolling 
bngue,  to  givo  it  a  merciful  draught  of  water,  ita  maddened 
lap  at  her,  her  nobly  stern  presence  of  mind,  going  right 
bto  the  kitchen,  and  taking  up  one  of  Tabby's  red-hot 
'Italian  Irons  to  sear  the  bitten  place,  and  telling  no  one,  till 
the-  danger  was  well-nigh  over,  for  fear  of  the  terrors  that 
might  beset  their  weaker  minds.  All  this,  looked  upon  as  a 
^"Prell-inyented  fiction  in  "Shirley,"  was  written  down  by 
jibarlotte  with  streaming  cyeo ;  it  was  the  litoi'al  truu  ae 
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count  of  what  Emily  Lad  done.  The  same  tawny  bull-dog 
(with  his  "strangled  whistle"))  called  "  Tartar"  in  "  Shir- 
ley," was  "  Keeper  "  in  Haworth  parsonage ;  a  gift  to  Emily 
With  the  gift  came  a  warning.  Keeper  was  faithful  to  the 
depths  of  his  nature  as  long  as  he  was  with  friends ;  but  he 
who  struck  him  with  a  stick  or  whip,  roused  the  relentlesi 
nature  of  the  brute,  who  flew  at  his  throat  forthwith,  and 
field  him  there  till  one  or  the  other  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Now  Keeper's  household  fault  was  this.  He  loved  to  steal 
up-stairs,  and  stretch  his  square,  tawny  limbs,  on  the  com- 
fortable beds,  covered  over  with  delicate  white  counterpanes. 
But  the  cleanliness  of  the  parsonage  arrangements  was  per- 
feet ;  and  this  habit  of  Keeper's  was  so  objectionable,  that 
Emily,  in  reply  to  Tabby's  remonstrances,  declared  that,  if 
he  was  found  again  transgressing,  she  herself,  in  defiance  of 
warning  and  his  well-known  ferocity  of  nature,  would  beat 
him  so  severely  that  he  would  never  offend  again.  In  the 
gathering  dusk  of  an  autumn  evening,  Tabby  came,  half 
triumphantly,  half  tremblingly,  but  in  great  wrath,  to  tell 
Emily  that  Keeper, was  lying  on  the  best  bed,  in  drowsy 
voluptuousness.  Charlotte  saw  Emily's  whitening  face,  and 
set  mouth,  but  dared  not  speak  to  interfere ;  no  one  dared 
when  Emily's  eyes  glowed  in  that  manner  out  of  the  pale- 
ness of  her  face,  and  when  her  lips  were  so  compressed  into 
stone.  She  went  up-stairs,  and  Tabby  and  Charlotte  stood 
in  the  gloomy  passage  below,  full  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
coming  night.  Down-stairs  came  Emily,  dragging  after  her 
the  unwilling  Keeper,  his  hind  legs  set  in  a  heavy  attitude 
of  resistance,  held  by  the  "  scuft  of  his  neck,"  but  growling 
low  and  savagely  all  the  time.  The  watchers  would  fain 
have  spoken,  but  durst  not,  for  fear  of  taking  off  Emily's  at- 
tention, and  causing  her  to  avert  her  head  for  a  moment 
from  the  enraged  brute.  She  let  him  go,  planted  in  a  dark 
corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs;  no  time  was  there  to 
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fbtoli  stick  or  rod,  for  fear  of  the  strangling  clutch  at  her 
throat — ^her  bare  clenched  fist  struck  against  his  red  fierce 
eyes,  before  he  had  time  to  >^ake  his  spring,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  turf,  she  "  punished  him  "  till  his  eyes  were 
swelled  up,  and  the  half -blind,  stupefied  beast  was  led  to  his 
accustomed  lair,  to  have  his  swelled  head  fomented  and 
eared  for  by  the  very  Emily  herself.  The  generous  dog 
owed  her  no  grudge ;  he  loved  her  dearly  ever  after ;  he 
walked  first  among  the  mourners  to  her  funeral ;  he  slept 
moaning  for  nights  at  the  door  of  her  empty  room,  and  never, 
so  to  speak,  rejoiced,  dog  Cushion,  after  her  death.  He,  in 
his  turn,  was  mourned  over  by  the  surviving  sister.  Let 
us  somehow  hope,  in  half  Eed  Indian  creed,  that  he  follows 
Emily  now ;  and,  when  he  rests,  sleeps  on  some  soft  white 
bed  of  dreams,  unpunished  when  he  awakens  to  the  life  df 
the  land  of  shadows. 

Now  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the  words,  '  Out 
poor  little  3at  is  dead     Emily  is  sosry." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Tnv  moors  were  a  great  resource  this  sprbg;  EmJy  and 
Charlotte  walked  out  on  them  perpetuallj,  "  to  the  great 
damage  of  our  shoes,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  benefit  of  our 
health."  The  old  plan  of  school-keeping  was  often  discussed 
in  these  rambles ;  but  in-doors  the j  set  with  vigour  to  shirt* 
making  for  the  absent  Branwell,  and  pondered  in  silence 
over  their  past  and  future  life.  At  last  thej  came  to  a  de- 
termination. 

'^  I  have  seriously  entered  into  the  enterprise  of  keeping 
a  school — or  rather,,  taking  a  limited  number  of  pupils  at 
home.     That  is,  I  have  begun  in  good  earnest  to  seek  for 

pupils.     I  wrote  to  Mrs. ^"  (the  lady  with  whom  she  had 

lived  as  governess,  just  before  going  to  Brussels), ''  not  ask 
ing  her  for  her  daughter — I  cannot  do  that — ^but  informing 

her  of  my  intention.     I  received  an  answer  from  Mr. 

expressive  of,  I  believe,  sincere  regret  that  I  had  not  inform- 
ed them  a  month  sooner,  in  which  case,  he  said,  tbev  would 
gladly  hav  3  sent  me  their  own  daughter,  and  also  Colonel 
S.'s,  but  that  now  both  were  promised  to  Miss  C.  I  was 
partly  disappointed  by  this  answer,  and  partly  gratified ;  in- 
deed, I  derived  quite  an  impulse  of  encouragement  from  the 
warm  assurance  that  if  I  had  but  applied  a  little  sooner  tbey 
would  certainly  have  sent  me  their  daughter.     I  own,  I  had 


3  TOS  COMUKNCINQ   A  B 


(1  a  cLild  for 
i  partly  done 


pisgiviDgit  that  nobody  vrould  be  williog  to  si 

•flduotttiou   to  Haworth.     These  misgivings  i 

Bway  with.     I  have  written  also  to  Mrs.  B 

closed  tlie  diploma  which   M.  H^gcr  gave  me  before  I   left 

_  BruaaelH.     I  have  not  yet  received  I»er  answer,  but  I  wait  for 

■it  with  some  anxiety.     I  do  not  espect  that  she  will  send  me 

Lany  of  her  children,  but  if  slie  would,  I  dare  say  she  could 

me   other  pupils.       Unfortimatelj,   sLe  knows 

IS  only  very  slightly.     As  soon  as  I  can  get  on  assurance  of 

fonlj  one  pupil,  I  will  have  cards  of  terms  printed,  and  will 

|.comnience  t^e  repairs  neoesBary  in  the  hoase,     I  wish  all 

that  to  be  done  before  winter.     I  think  of  fixing  tko  board 

and  English  education  at  25f.  per  atiiium." 


1,  at   a  later  date,  July  24th,  iu  the  si 


"  I  am  driving  on  with  my  small  matter  as  well  as  1 
I  "have  written  to  all  the  friends  on  whom  I  Lavo  the 
ightest  claim,  and  to  some  on,  whom  I  liave  no  claim  ■  Mrs. 
esaiapie.  On  her,  also,  I  have  actually  made  bold 
)  call.  She  was  exceedingly  polite ;  regretted  that  hei 
hildren  were  already  at  school  at  Liverpool ;  thought  tht 
jndcrtakisg  a  most  praiseworthy  one,  but  foarod  I  should 
ime  difficulty  in  making  it  succeed,  on  account  of  ths 
tttuatiim.  Such  is  the  answer  I  receive  from  almost  cverj 
I  tell  them  the  retired  situation  is,  in  some  points  of 
■  view,  an  advantage;  that  were  it  in  the  midst  of  a  largij 
Itown  I  could  not  pretend  to  take  pupils  on  terms  so  nioUu- 
'  rate  (Mrs.  B.  remarked  that  she  thought  the  terms  very 
moderate),  but  that,  as  it  is,  not  having  house-rent  to  pay, 
we  can  offer  the  same  privUegca  of  education  that  are  to  be 
had  in  expensive  seminaries,  at  little  more  than  half  their 
price ;  and  as  our  number  must  be  limited,  we  can  devote  u 
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large  sLare  of  time  and  pains  to  each  pnpil.  Thank  you  foi 
the  very  pretty  little  purse  you  have  sent  me.  I  make  to 
you  a  curious  return  in  the  shape  of  half  a  dozen  cards  of 
terms.  Make  such  use  of  them  as  your  judgment  shall  dic- 
tate. You  will  see  that  I  have  fixed  the  sum  at  35Z.,  which 
T  think  is  the  just  medium.  consideriDg  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages." 

This  was  written  in  July,  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober passed  away,  and  no  pupils  were  to  be  heard  c£  Day 
after  day,  there  was  a  little  hope  felt  by  the  sisters  until  the 
post  came  in.  But  Haworth  village  was  wild  and  lonely, 
and  the  Brontes  but  little  known,  owing  to  their  want  of 
connections.  Charlotte  writes  on  the  subject,  in  the  early 
winter  months,  to  this  efiFect : — 

• 

"  I,  Emily,  and  Anne,  are  truly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
efforts  you  have  made  in  our  behalf;  and  if  you  have  not 
been  successful,  you  are  only  like  ourselves.  Every  one 
wishes  us  well ;  but  there  are  no  pupils  to  be  had.  We  have 
no  present  intention,  however,  of  breaking  our  hearts  on  the 
subject,  still  less  of  feeling  mortified  at  defeat.  The  eflbrt 
must  be  beneficial,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  because  it 
teaches  us  experience,  and  an  additional  knowledge  of  this 
world.     I  send  you  two  more  circulars." 

A  mo  ith  later,  she  says . — 

"We  have  made  no  alterations  yet  in  our  house.  It 
would  be  folly  to  do  so,  while  there  is  so  little  likelihood  of 
our  ever  getting  pupils.  I  fear  you  are  giving  yourself  too 
much  trouble  on  our  account.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  were 
to  persuade  a  mamma  to  bring  her  child  to  Haworth,  the  as* 
pect  of  the  place  would  frighten  her,  and  she  would  proba 
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I  bly  tute  tiio  dear  girl  back  with  her,  instanter.  Wo  are 
I  glad  that  wc  Lave  made  the  attempt,  and  we  will  do1>  be  cast 
I  down  because  it  has  not  eucceedod." 


There  were,  probably,  growing  up  in  each  sister's  heart, 

BBoret  unacknowledged  feelings  of  relief,  that  their  plan  had 

not  succeeded.     Tea  !  a  dull  aenso  (jf  relief  that  their  cher- 

iahed  project   had    been  tried  and  had   failed.     For  that 

house,  which  wiis  to  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  home  for 

their  brother,  ouuld  hardly  he  a  fitting  retjidence  for  the 

children  of  strangers.     They  had,  iu  all  likelihood,  become 

L  silontly  aware  that  bis  habits  were  such  ms  to  render  his  soci- 

I  ety  at  times  most  undesirable.     Possibly,  too,  they  had,  by 

I  this  time,  heard  distressing  mmours  oonoerning  the  cause  of 

I  that  remorse  and  agony  of  mind,  which  at  times  made  him 

I  restless  and  unnaturally  merry,  at  times  rendered  him  moody 

I  Asd  irritable. 

In  January,  1845,  Charlottu  says : — "  Branwell  has  been 

I  quieter  and  leas  irritable,  on  the  whole,  this  time  than  he 

n  summer.     Anne  is.  as  usnal,  always  good,  mild,  ai.d 

I  patient."     The  deep-aeated  pain  which  he  was  to  occasion  to 

I  hm  relations  had  now  token   a  decided  form,  and  pressed 

r  heavily  on  Charlotte's  health  and  spirits.    Early  in  this  yi'ar, 

she  wont  to  H.  to  bid  good-by  to  her  dear  friend  Mary,  who 

was  Icaviug  England  for  Australia.     But  a  weight  hung 

ovev  her — the  gloom  preceding  the  full  knowledge  of  sin  in 

[  which  her  brother  was  an  acoomplioe;  wliicli  was  dragging 

I  him  duwu  to  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance ;  yet  by  which 

r  he  was  bo  bewitched,  that  no  remonstrance,  however  Bt«m, 

I  3a  the  port  of  others — no  temporary  remorse,  however  keen 

}  — oould  make  him  shake  off  the  infatuation  that  bound  him. 

'he   story  must  be  told.     If  I  could,  I  would  have 

'    voided  it;  but  not  merely  is  it  bo  well  known  to  many 

,a  to  lu,  in  a  manner,  public  property,  but  it  is  poss 
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that,  by  revealing  the  misery,  the  gnawing,  life-long  misery 
the  degrading  habits,  the  early  death  of  her  partner  in  guili 
— the  acute  and  long-enduring  agony  of  his  family — ^to  the 
wretched  woman,  who  not  only  survives,  but  passes  about  in 
the  gay  circles  of  London  society,  as  a  vivacious,  well-dress« 
ed,  flourishing  widow,  there  may  be  awakened  in  her  some 
eelings  of  repentance. 

Branwell,  I  have  mentioned,  had  obtained  a  situation  as 
a  private  tutor.  Full  of  available  talent,  a  brilliant  talker, 
a  good  writer,  apt  at  drawing,  ready  of  appreciation,  and 
with  a  not  unhandsome  person,  he  took  the  fancy  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  nearly  twenty  years  older  than  himself.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  him  to  say  that  she  began  the  first  advances, 
and  *^  made  love  "  to  him.  She  was  so  bold  and  hardened, 
that  she  did  it  in  the  very  presence  of  her  children,  fast  ap- 
proaching to  maturity ;  and  they  would  threaten  her  that, 
if  she  did  not  grant  them  such  and  such  indulgences,  they 
would  tell  their  bed -ridden  &ther  '*  how  she  went  on  with 
Mr.  Bronte.^'  He  was  so  beguiled  by  this  mature  and 
wicked  woman,  that  he  went  home  for  his  holidays  reluc- 
tantly, stayed  there  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  perplexing 
and  distressing  them  all  by  his  extraordinary  conduct — at 
one  time  in  the  highest  spirits,  at  another,  in  the  deepest 
depression — accusing  himself  of  blackest  guilt  and  treachery 
without  specifying  what  they  were ;  and  altogether  evincing 
an  irritability  of  disposition  bordering  oq  insanity. 

Charlotte  and  her  sister  suffered  acutely  from  his  mys- 
terious behaviour.  He  expressed  himself  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  situation ;  he  was  remaining  in  it  for  a  longer  time 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  any  kind  of  employment  before ; 
BO  they  could  not  conjecture  that  anything  there  made  him 
BO  wilful  and  restless,  and  full  of  both  levity  and  misery. 
But  a  sense  of  something  wrong  connected  with  him,  sickened 
ftnd  oppressed  them.     They  began  to  lose  all  hope  in  his 
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faturc  career.  He  was  no  longer  the  family  pnde ;  an  indis- 
tinct dread  was  creeping  over  their  minds  that  he  might  turn 
out  their  deep  disgrace.  But,  I  believe,  they  shrank  from 
any  attempt  to  define  their  fears,  and  spoke  of  him  to  each 
other  as  little  as  possible.  They  could  not  help  but  think, 
and  mourn,  and  wonder. 

"  FA.  20,  184:5. 
'<  I  spent  a  week  at  H.,  not  very  pleasantly ;  headaohoi 
sickliness,  and  flatness  of  spirits,  made  me  a  poor  companion, 
a  sad  drag  on  the  vivacious  and  loquacious  gaiety  of  all  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house.  I  never  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  rally,  for  as  much  as  a  single  hour,  while  I  was 
there.  I  am  sure  all,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mary, 
were  very  glad  when  I  took  my  departure.  I  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  I  have  too  little  life  in  me,  now-a-days,  to  be  fit 
company  for  any  except  very  quiet  people.  Is  it  age,  or 
what  else,  that  changes  me  so  ?  " 

Alas  !  she  hardly  needed  to  have  asked  this  question. 
How  could  she  be  otherwise  than  ^'fiat-spirited,"  "a  poor 
companion,"  and  a  "  sad  drag  "  on  the  gaiety  of  those  who 
were  light-hearted  and  happy  I  Her  honest  plan  for  earning 
her  owQ  livelihood  had  fallen  away,  crumbled  to  ashes, 
^ter  all  her  preparations,  not  a  pupil  had  offered  herself; 
1,  instead  of  being  sorry  that  this,  wish  of  many  years 
could  not  be  realized,  she  had  reason  to  be  glad.  Her  poor 
father,  nearly  sightless,  depended  upon  her  cares  in  his  blind 
helplessness ;  but  this  was  a  sacred  pious  charge,  the  duties 
of  which  she  was  blessed  in  fulfilling.  The  black  gloom 
hung  over  what  had  once  been  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
family-— over  Branwell,  and  the  mystery  in  which  his  way- 
ward conduct  was  enveloped.  Somehow  and  sometime,  he 
would  have  to  turn  to  his  home  as  a  hiding  place  for  shame 
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^  Budi  was  the  sad  foreboding  of  his  msters.  Then  how  oonld 
~^  she  be  ohecrfol,  when  she  was  losing  her  dear  and  noble 
Mary,  for  such  a  lengih  of  time  and  distance  of  space  that 
her  heart  might  well  prophesy  that  it  was  ^'for  oyer"? 
Long  before,  she  had  written  of  Mary  T.,  that  she  ^  was  full 
of  feelings  noble,  warm,  generous,  deyoted,  and  profound 
God  bless  her !  I  never  hope  to  see  in  this  world  a  charac- 
ter more  truly  noble.  She  would  die  \nllingly  for  one  she 
loved.  Her  intelleot  and  attainments  are  of  the  yery  highest 
standard."  And  this  was  the  friend  whom  she  was  to  lose  I 
Hear  that  friend's  account  of  their  final  interview  :— 

''When  I  last  saw  Charlotte  (Jan.  1846),  she  told  me 
she  had  quite  decided  to  stay  at  home.  She  owned  she  did 
not  like  it.  Her  health  was  weak.  She  said  she  should  like 
any  change  at  first,  as  she  had  liked  Brussels  at  first,  and 
she  thought  that  there  must  be  some  possibility  for  some 
people  of  having  a  life  of  more  variety  and  more  communion 
with  human  kind,  but  she  saw  none  for  her.  I  told  her  very 
warmly,  that  she  ought  not  to  stay  at  home ;  that  to  spend 
the  next  five  years  at  home,  in  solitude  and  weak  health, 
would  ruin  her ;  that  she  would  never  recover  it.  Such  a 
dark  shadow  came  over  her  face  when  I  said,  '  Think  of  what 
you  '11  be  five  years  hence  ! '  that  I  stopped,  and  said,  *  Don't 
cry,  Charlotte  I '  She  did  not  cry,  but  went  on  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  smd  said  in  a  little  while,  '  But  I  intend 
to  stay,  Polly.' " 

A  few  weeks  after  she  parted  from  Mary,  she  gives  thi 
account  of  her  days  at  Haworth. 

"  March  24,  1845. 
"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  time  gets  on  at  Haworth 
—      rhere  is  no  event  whatever  to  mark  its  progress.     One  daj 
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iiesoniblos  another;  nod  all  have  heavy,  lifeless  physiogno- 
Sundaj,  bakiDg-day,  and  Saturday,  are  the  only  oncB 
ithat  l)ave  any  distinctivG  mark.  Meantime,  life  weara  away, 
I  sLall  soon  be  thirty ;  and  I  Lave  done  nothing  yet.  Some- 
limes  I  get  melancholy  at  the  prospect  btfore  and  behind 
Yet  it  is  wrong  atid  foolish  to  repine.  Undoubtedly, 
tty  duty  directs  me  to  atny  at  home  for  the  preaeut.  There 
ivaa  a  time  when  Haworth  was  a  very  pleasant  place  to  rae ; 
itt  ia  not  so  now.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  all  buried  here.  I 
[Teng  to  travel ;  to  work ;  to  live  a  iifo  of  action.  Escuae 
»e,  dear,  for  troubling  you  with  my  fruitless  wishes.  I  will 
put  by  the  rest,  and  not  trouble  jou  with  them.  You  must 
write  to  me.  If  you  knew  how  welcome  your  letters  are, 
yott  would  write  very  often.  Your  letters,  and  the  French 
.newspapers,  are  the  only  messengers  that  come  to  me  from 
Ihe  outer  world  beyond  our  moors ;  and  very  welcome  mes- 
lyengers  they  arc." 

One  of  her  daily  employments  waa  to  read  to  her  father, 
ind  it  required  a  little  gentle  diplomacy  on  her  part  to  etfeet 
this  duty;  for  there  were  times  when  the  offer  of  another  to 
do  what  ho  had  been  bo  long  acouatomed  to  do  for  himtiolf, 
reminded  him  only  too  painfully  of  the  deprivation  under 
which  be  was  suffering.  And,  in  secret,  she,  too,  dreaded  a 
amilar  loss  for  herself.  Long-continued  ill  health,  a  deranged 
condition  of  the  liver,  her  close  application  to  minute  draw- 
ing and  writing  in  her  younger  days,  her  now  habitual  sleep- 
lesanesa  at  nights,  the  many  bitter  noiseless  tears  she  had  shed 
over  Branwell's  mysterious  and  distressing  conduct — all  tlieso 
flBusos  were  telling  on  her  poor  eyes ;  and  about  this  time 
;ihe  thos  writes  to  M.  H6ger : — 

"  II  n''y  a  rioii  que  je  oraigns  eomme  le  d6stmivrcmeuti 
Vl'inertie  la  lethargie  des  faoultes.     Quand  le  corps  ost  pares 
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fienz  Fesprit  Bouffire  cmellement ;  je  ne  connaitraiB  pas  oeitt 
lethargie,  si  je  pouvais  eorire.  Autrefois  je  passais  des  jour- 
nees  des  semaines,  des  mois  entiers  k  ^crire,  et  pas  tout  a  fait 
sans  fruit,  puisque  Southey  et  Coleridge,  deux  de  nos  meil- 
leurs  auteurs  k  qui  j^ai  envoy^  certain  manuscrits,  en  ont 
bien  touIu  temoigner  leur  approbation ;  mais  k  present,  j'ai  la 
▼ue  trop  faible ;  si  j'^criyais  beaucoup  je  deviendrai  aveugle, 
Gette  faiblesse  de  vue  est  pour  moi  une  terrible  privation , 
sans  cela,  savez-yons  ce  que  je  ferais,  Monsieur  ?  J'^crirais 
un  liyre  et  je  le  dediearais  k  mon  maitre  de  litterature,  au  seul 
maitre  que  j'aie  jamais  eu — k  yous,  Monsieur  1  Je  yous  ai  dit 
souvent  en  fran^ais  combien  je  yous  respecte,  combien  je  suis 
redevable  k  votre  bont6,  k  vos  eonseils.  Je  voudrai  le  dire 
une  fois  en  Anglais.     Cela  ne  se  peut  pas ;  il  ne  faut  pas  y 

penser.     La  carri^re  des  lettres  m'est  ferm^e. 

N'oubliez  pas  de  me  dire  comment  yous  yous  portez,  comment 
madame  et  les  enfants  se  portent  ?  Je  compte  bientdt  ayoir 
de  yos  nouvelles ;  cette  idee  me  souris,  car  le  souvenir  de  yos 
bont^s  ne  s'effacera  jamais  de  ma  m^moire,  et  tant  que  ce 
souvenir  durera  le  respect  que  vous  m^avez  inspire  durera 
aussi.     Agreez,  Monsieur,  &o." 

It  is  probable,  that  even  her  sisters  and  most  intimate 
friends  did  not  know  of  this  dread  of  ultimate  blindness  which 
beset  her  at  this  period.  What  eyesight  she  had  to  spare  she 
reserved  for  the  use  of  her  father.  She  did  but  little  plain- 
sewing  ;  not  more  writing  than  could  be  avoided ;  and  em- 
ployed herself  principally  in  knitting. 

"  AprU  2, 1845. 
^^  I  see  plainly  it  is  proved  to  us*  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
draught  of  unmingled  happiness  to  be  had  in  this  w6rld. 

's  illness  comes  with 's  marriage.     Mary  T.  finds 

herself  free,  and  on  that  path  to  adventure  and  exertion  tc 
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which  she  has  so  long  been  seeking  admission.  Sickness, 
hardship,  danger,  are  her  fellow  travellers — her  inseparable 
companions.  She  may  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
S.W.  N.W.  gales,  before  they  began  to  blow,  or  they  may 
have  spent  their  fury  on  land,  and  not  ruffled  the  sea  mudi. 
If  it  has  been  otherwise,  she  has  been  sorely  tossed,  while  we 
have  been  sleeping  in  our  beds,  or  lying  awake  thinking  about 
her.  Yet  these  real,  material  dangers,  when  once  past,  leaye 
in  the  mind  the  satisfaction  of  having  struggled  with  difficulty, 
and  overcome  it.  Strength,  courage,  and  experience  are  their 
invariable  results ;  whereas,  I  doubt  whether  suffering  purely 
mental  has  any  good  result,  unless  it  be  to  make  us  by  com- 
parison less  sensitive  to  physical  suffering.     Ten 

years  ago,  I  should  have  laughed  at  your  account  of  the  blun- 
der you  made  in  mistaking  the  bachelor  doctor  for  a  married 
man.  I  should  have  certainly  thought  you  scrupulous  over- 
much, and  wondered  how  you  could  possibly  regret  being  civil 
to  a  decent  individual,  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  sin- 
gle instead  of  double.  Now,  however,  I  can  perceive  that 
your  scruples  are  founded  on  common  sense.  I  know  that  if 
women  wish  to  escape  the  stigma  of  husband-seeking,  they 
must  act  and  look  like  marble  or  clay— cold,  expressionless, 
bloodless;  for  every  appearance  of  feeling,  of  joy,  sorrow, 
friendliness,  antipathy,  admiration,  disgust,  are  alike  con- 
strued by  the  world  into  the  attempt  to  hook  a  husband. 
Never  mind  I  well-meaning  women  have  their  own  consciences 
to  comfort  them  after  all.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  too  much 
afraid  of  showing  yourself  as  you  are,  affectionate  and  good- 
Iicarted ;  do  not  too  harshly  repress  sentiments  and  feelings 
.ixocllent  in  themselves,  because  you  fear  that  some  puppy 
jnay  fancy  that  you  are  letting  them  come  out  to  fascinate 
liim ;  do  not  condemn  yourself  to  live  only  by  halves,  because 
if  you  showed  too  much  animation  some  pragmatical  thing  in 
breeches  might  take  it  into  his  pate  to  imagine  that  you  de« 
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tigoed  to  dedicate  your  life  to  inanity.  Still,  a  oomposeA 
decent,  equable  deportment  is  a  capital  treasure  to  a  woman^ 
and  that  you  possess.  Write  again  soon,  for  I  feel  rathei 
fierce,  and  want  stroking  down/' 

«  June  13,  1845. 
'*  As  to  the  Mrs.  — ^,  who,  you  say,  is  like  me,  I  somo- 
Im>w  feel  no  leaning  to  her  at  alL     I  never  do  to  people  who 
are  said  to  be  like  me,  because  I  have  aiways  a  notion  that 
they  are  only  like  me  in  the  disagreeable,  outside,  first-ac- 
quaintance part  of  my  character ;  in  those  points  which  are 
obvious  to  the  ordinary  run  of  people,  and  which  I  know  are 
not  pleasing.     You  say  she  is  ^  clever  ' — ^  a  clever  person.' 
How  I  dislike  the  term !     It  means  rather  a  shrewd,  very 
ugly,  meddling,  talking  woman.    ........     I  feel 

reluctant  to  leave  papa  for  a  single  day.  His  sight  dimin* 
ishes  weekly ;  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  as  he  sees  the 
most  precious  of  his  faculties  leaving  him,  his  spirits  some- 
times sink  ?  It  is  so  hard  to  feel  that  his  few  and  scanty 
pleasures  must  all  soon  go.  He  has  now  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  either  reading  or  writing ;  and  then  he  dreads  the 
state  of  dependence  to  which  blindness  will  inevitably  reduce 
him.  He  fears  that  he  will  be  nothing  in  his  parish.  I  try 
to  cheer  him  sometimes  I  succeed  temporarily,  but  no  con- 
solation can  restore  his  sight,  or  atone  for  the  want  of  it. 
Still  he  is  never  peevish,  never  impatient ;  only  anxious  and 
dejected." 

For  the  reason  just  given,  Charlotte  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  the  only  house  to  which  she  was  now  ever  asked  to 
come.  In  answer  to  her  correspondent's  reply  to  this  letter, 
she  says : — 

"  Tou  thought  1  refused  you  coldly,  did  you  ?  It  was  a 
queer  sort  of  coldness,  when  I  would  have  given  my  ears  to 
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,  and  waa  obliged  to  say  No.     Matters,  liowcvor,  are 
now  a  little  changed.     Anne  is  como  homo,  and  her  presence 
certainly  makes  lue  feel  more  at  lihertj.     Then,  if  all  be  well, 
T  will  come  and  see  you.     Tell  nie  only  when  1  muat  come. 
i-  Slention  the  week  and  the  day.     Have  the  kiudceBs  also  to 
r  the  following  qneries,  if  you  can.     How  far  is  it  from 
piLeeds  to  ShefGcld  ?     Can  you  give  me  a  notion  of  the  cost  ? 
se,  when  I  come,  you  will  let  me  enjoy  your  own  coai- 
jany  in  peace,  and  not  drag  me  oat  a-visiting,     I  have  no 
Jdesire  at  all  to  see  your  curate,     I  think  he  must  be  like  all 
e  other  curates  I  have  seen ;  and  they  seem  to  be  a  aeli- 
eeking,  vain,  empty  race.     A  t  this  blessed  moment,  we  have 
w.ao  less  than  three  of  them  in  Haworth  parish — and  there  Ja 
■  ■not  one  to  mend  another.     The  other  day,  they  all  three, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  S.,  dropped,  or  rather  rushed,  in  unex- 
pectedly to  tea.    It  was  Monday  (baking-day),  and  I  was  hut 
and  tired ;  still,  if  they  had  behaved  quietly  and  decently,  I 
would  have  served  them  out  their  tea  in  peace ;  but  they  be- 
gan glorifying  themselves,  and  abusing  Dissenters  in  such  a 
manner,  that  my  temper  lost  its  balance,  and  I  pronounced  a 
Ifew  sentenoea  sharply  and  rapidly,  which  struck  them  oil 
tflnmb.     Papa  was  greatly  horrified  also,  but  I  don't  regret 


On  her  return  from  this  short  visit  to  her  friend,  she 
I  travelled  with  a  gentleman  in  the  railway  carriage,  whose 
iEeaturea  and  bearing  betrayed  him,  in  a  moment,  to  be  a 
(^renobman.  She  ventured  to  ask  him  if  such  was  not  the 
and,  on  his  admitting  it,  she  further  inquired  if  lie  had 
not  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Germany,  and  was  answered 
that  he  had;  her  quick  ear  detected  something  of  the  thick 
guttural  pronunciation,  which,  Frenchmen  say,  they  are  ablu 
cover  oven  in  the  grandchildren  of  their  countrymen 
I  wlio  have  lived  any  time  beycxid  the  Rhine.     Charlotte;  had 
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retained  her  skill  in  the  language  by  the  habit  of  which  she 
thus  speaks  to  M.  Heger : — 

"  Je  Grains  beaucoup  d'oublier  le  firangais — j'  apprendw 
tons  les  jours  one  demi  page  de  frangais  par  coenr,  et  j'ai 
grand  plaisir  k  apprendre  ectte  le<^on.  Yeuillez  presenter  k 
Madame  Tassurance  de  mon  estime;  je  crains  que  Marie 
Louise  et  Claire  ne  m^aient  d6ja  oubliee ;  mais  je  vous  rever- 
rai  un  jour ;  aussitot  que  j'aurais  gagn6  assez  d^argent  pour 
aller  k  Bruxelles,  j'y  irai." 

And  so  her  journey  back  to  Haworth,  after  the  rare 
pleasure  of  this  visit  to  her  friend,  was  pleasantly  beguiled 
by  conversation  with  the  French  gentleman ;  and  she  arrived 
at  home  refreshed  and  happy.     What  to  find  there  ? 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  she  reached  the  parsonage. 
Branwell  was  there,  unexpectedly,  very  ill.  He  had  come 
home  a  day  or  two  before,  apparently  for  a  holiday ;  in  real- 
ity, I  imagine,  because  some  discovery  had  been  made  which 
rendered  his  absence  imperatively  desirable.     The  day  of 

Charlotte's  return,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. , 

sternly  dismissing  him,  intimating  that  his  proceedings  were 
discovered,  characterizing  them  as  bad  beyond  expression, 
and  charging  him,  on  pain  of  exposure,  to  break  off  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever,  all  communication  with  every  member 
of  the  family. 

All  the  disgraceful  details  came  out.  -Branwell  was  in 
no  state  to  conceal  his  agony  of  remorse,  or,  strange  to  say, 
his  agony  of  guilty  love,  from  any  dread  of  shame.  He  gave 
passionate  way  to  his  feelings ;  he  shocked  and  distressed 
those  loving  sisters  inexpressibly;  the  blind  father  sat 
stunned,  sorely  tempted  to  curse  the  profligate  woman,  who 
had  tempted  his  boy — ^his  only  son — into  the  deep  disgrace 
of  deadly  crime. 


__      aoc 


All  the  variations  of  apirits  and  of  temper — the  rocklesi 
^iet.y,  the  mopiog  gloom  of  luiinj  mouths,  were  now  ex- 
plaiDcd.  There  wna  a  reason  deeper  than  any  mere  indul- 
genoe  of  appetite,  to  account  for  his  intcmperanoe ;  he  began 
Lis  career  as  an  liabitual  dmnkard  to  drown  remorse. 

The  pitiuble  part,  aa  far  eib  he  was  concerned,  was  the 
yearning  love  he  still  bore  to  the  woman  who  bad  got  eo 
strong  a  hold  upon  him.  It  is  true,  that  she  professed  equal 
love;  we  shall  see  how  her  professions  held  good.  There 
was  a  strange  lingering  of  oonaaienoe,  when  meeting  her  olaa- 
destiuelj  hy  appointiuout  at  Harrogate  some  months  after, 
he  refused  to  consent  to  the  elopement  which  she  proposed  ; 
there  was  some  good  left  in  thi^  corrupted,  weak  young  man, 
even  to  the  very  last  of  his  miserable  days.  The  case  pre- 
nents  the  reverse  of  the  usual  features  ;  the  man  became  the 
vietim;  the  man  s  life  was  blighted,  and  crushed  out  of  him 
by  suffering,  aud  guilt  entailed  hy  guilt ;  the  man's  family 
were  stung  by  keenest  shame.  The  woman — to  think  of 
her  father's  pious  name — the  blood  of  honourable  familiea 
niized  in  her  veins — hor  early  home,  underneath  whose  roof- 
tree  sat  those  whose  names  ara  held  saintlike  for  their  good 
, — she  goes  flaunting  about  to  this  day  in  respectable 
society ;  a  showy  woman  for  her  age ;  kept  afloat  by  her  re- 
ited  wealth.  I  see  her  name  in  county  papers,  as  one  of 
atroaise  the  Christmas  balls ;  and  I  hear  of  her 
London  drawing-rooma.  Now  let  ua  read,  not  merely  of 
iffering  of  her  guilty  aceamplice,  bnt  of  the  misery  she 
I  to  innocent  victims,  nhose  premature  deaths  may,  in 
part,  be  laid  at  her  door. 


'  We  have  bad  sad  work  with  Branwell. 
t  hut  Htunuing  or  drowoing  his  agony 


He  thought  of 
of  mind.     No 


G  in  this  house  could  have  rest ;  and,  at  last,  we  have  b' 
Aliged  to  send  him  from  home  for  a  week,  with  some  oii< 
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look  after  him.  He  has  written  to  me  this  mornings  ex> 
pressing  some  sense  of  contrition  ....  but  as  long  as  he 
remains  at  home,  I  scarce  dare  hope  for  peace  in  the  house. 
We  must  all,  I  fear,  prepare  for  a  season  of  distress  and  dis- 
quietude. When  I  left  you,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  going  back  to  sorrow." 

^^  August,  ^845. 
^^  Things  here  at  home  are  much  as  usual ;   not  yerj 
bright,  as  it  regards  Branwell,  though  his  health,  and  conse- 
quently his  temper,  have  been  somewhat  better  this  last  day 
or  two,  because  he  is  uoyi  forced  to  abstain." 

"  August  l%th,  1845. 
"  I  have  delayed  writing,  because  I  have  no  good  news  to 
communicate.  My  hopes  ebb  low  indeed  about  Branwell. 
I  sometimes  fear  he  will  never  be  fit  for  much.  The  late 
blow  to  his  prospects  and  feelings  has  quite  made  Lim  reck- 
less. It  is  only  absolute  want  of  means  that  acty  as  any 
check  to  him.  One  ought,  indeed,  to  hope  to  the  very  last ; 
and  I  try  to  do  so,  but  occasionally  hope  in  his  case  seems  so 
fallacious.' 

"  Nov.  4thy  1845. 
"  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Haworth.     1( 
almost  seemed  as  if  Branwell  had  a  chance  of  getting  em- 
ployment, and  I  waited  to  know  the  result  of  his  efforts  in 

order  to  say,  dear ,  come  and  see  us.     But  the  place  (a 

secretaryship  to  a  railway  committee)  is  given  to  another 
person.  Branwell  still  remains  at  home ;  and  while  he  is 
bere,  you  shall  not  come.  I  am  more  confirmed  in  that  reso- 
lution the  more  I  see  of  him.  I  wish  I  could  say  one  word 
to  you  in  his  favour,  but  I  cannot.  I  will  hold  my  tongue. 
Wo  are  all  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  suggestion  about 
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Leeds ;  but  I  tliink  our  school  schemes  are  for  the  preseDt^ 
at  rest. ' 

"  Dec.  31, 1845. 
**  You  say  well,  in  speaking  of  ,  that  no  sufferings! 
are  so  awful  as  those  brought  on  by  dissipation ;  alas !  I  see 
the  truth  of  this  observation  daily  proved.  — ^  and  ■■" 
must  have  as  weary  and  burdensome  a  life  of  it  in  waiting 
upon  their  unhappy  brother.  It  seems  grievous,  indeed,  that 
those  who  have  not  sinned  should  suffer  so  largely." 

Thus  ended  the  year  1845. 

I  may  as  well  complete  here  the  narrative  of  the  outward 
events  of  Branwell  Bronte's  life.  A  few  months  later  (I 
have  the  exact  date,  but,  for  obvious  reasons^  withhold  it) 
the  invalid  husband  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  in- 
trigued, died.  Branwell  had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
event  with  guilty  hope.  After  her  husband's  death,  his  para^ 
mour  would  be  free ;  strange  as  it  seems,  the  young  man  still 
loved  her  passionately,  and  now  he  imagined  the  time  was 
come  when  they  might  look  forward  to  being  married,  and 
might  live  together  without  reproach  or  blame.  She  had 
offered  to  elope  with  him  ;  she  had  written  to  him  perpetu* 
ally ;  she  had  sent  him  money — ^twenty  pounds  at  a  time ; 
he  remembered  the  criminal  advances  she  had  made ;  she 
had  braved  shame,  and  her  children's  menaced  disclosures, 
for  his  sake ;  he  thought  she  must  love  him ;  he  little  knew 
how  bad  a  depraved  woman  can  be.  Her  husband  had  made 
a  will,  in  which  what  property  he  lefb  to  her  was  bequeathed 
solely  on  the  condition  that  she  should  never  see  Branwell 
Bronte  again.  At  the  very  time  when  the  will  was  read, 
she  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  on  his  way  to  her, 
having  heard  of  her  husband's  death.  She  despatched  a 
eervaui  in  bot  haste  to  Haworth.     He  stopped  at  the  Black 
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Boll,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  up  to  the  parsonage  for  Bran 
welL  He  came  down  to  the  little  inn,  and  was  shut  np  with 
the  man  for  some  time.  Then  the  groom  came  out,  paid  hb 
bill,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  off.  Branwell  remained  in 
the  room  alone.  More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  sign  or 
sound  was  heard ;  then,  those  outside  heard  a  noise  like  the 
bleating  of  a  calf,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  he  was  found  in 
a  kind  of  fit,  succeeding  to  the  stupor  of  grief  which  he  had 
fallen  into  on  hearing  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his  paramour 
ever  to  see  her  again,  as,  if  he  did,  she  would  forfeit  her  for- 
tune. Let  her  liye  and  flourish !  He  died,  his  pockets  filled 
with  her  letters,  which  he  had  carried  perpetually  about  his 
person,  in  order  that  he  might  read  them  as  often  as  he 
wished.  He  lies  dead ;  and  his  doom  is  only  known  to  God's 
mercy.  When  I  think  of  him,  I  change  my  cry  to  heaven. 
Let  her  liye  and  repent !     That  same  mercy  is  infinite. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  Branwell's  Ufe,  he  took  opium 
habitually,  by  way  of  stunning  conscience  :  he  drank,  more- 
over, whenever  he  could  get  the  opportunity.  The  reader 
may  say  that  I  have  mentioned  his  tendency  to  intemperance 
long  before.  It  is  true ;  but  it  did  not  become  habitual,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  until  after  the  commencement  of  his 
guilty  intimacy  with  the  woman  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. If  I  am  mistaken  on  this  point,  her  taste  must  have 
been  as  depraved  as  her  principles.  He  took  opium,  because 
it  made  him  forget  for  a  time  more  effectually  than  drink ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  more  portable.  In  procuring  it  he 
showed  all  the  cunning  of  the  opium-eater.  He  would  steal 
out  while  the  family  were  at  church — ^to  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed himself  too  ill  to  go— and  manage  to  cajole  the  village 
druggist  out  of  a  lump ;  or,  it  might  be,  the  carrier  had  un« 
suspiciously  brought  him  some  in  a  packet  from  a  distance. 
For  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens  of  the  most  frightful  character;  he  slept  in  his  fa* 
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fber's  room,  and  he  would  sometimes  declare  that  either  he 
or  his  father  should  be  dead  before  morning.  The  trembling 
sisters,  sick  with  fright,  would  implore  their  father  not  to 
expose  himself  to  this  danger ;  but  Mr.  Bronte  is  no  timid 
man,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  could  possibly  influence  his 
son  to  some  self-restraint,  more  by  showing  trust  in  him  than 
by  showing  fear.  The  sisters  often  listened  for  the  repor^ 
of  a  pistol  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  till  watchful  eye  ana 
hearkening  ear  grew  heavy  and  dull  with  the  perpetual  strain 
upon  their  nerves.  In  the  mornings  young  Bronte  would 
saunter  out,  saying,  with  a  drunkard's  incontinence  of  speech, 
'^  The  poor  old  man  and  I  have  had  a  terrible  night  of  it ; 
he  does  his  best — the  poor  old  man  !  but  it's  all  over  with 
me ;  "  (whimpering)  "  it's  her  fault,  her  fault."  All  that  is 
to  be  said  more  about  Branwell  Bronte,  shall  be  said  by 
Charlotte  herself,  not  by  me. 


S7C  LOB  OF  CHASLOmB  B80BTE. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

In  tlie  coarse  of  this  sad  autamn  of  1845,  a  new  interest 
came  up ;  faint,  indeed,  and  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  vivid 
pain  and  constant  pressure  of  anxiety  respecting  their 
brother.  In  the  biographical  notice  of  her  sisters,  which 
Charlotte  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  '^Wuthering  Heights 
and  Agnes  Grey,"  published  in  1850 — a  piece  of  writing 
unique,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  its  pathos  and  its  power — she 
lays:— 

"  One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 1  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse,  in  my  sister  Emily's  hand-writing. 
Of  course,  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing  that  she  could  and 
did  write  verse  :  I  looked  it  over,  and  something  more  than 
surprise  seized  me — a  deep  conviction  that  these  were  not 
common  effusions,  nor  at  all  like  the  poetry  women  generally 
write.  I  thought  them  condensed  and  terse,  vigorous  and 
genuine.  To  my  ear  they  had  also  a  peculiar  music,  wild, 
melancholy,  and  elevating.  My  sister  Emily  was  not  a  per- 
son of  demonstrative  character,  nor  one,  on  the  recesses  of 
whoso  mind  and  feelings,  even  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her  could,  with  impunity,  intrade  unlicensed  :  it  took  hours 
to  reconcile  her  to  the  discovery  I  had  made,  and  days  to 

persuade  her  that  such  poems  merited  publication. 

Meantime,  my  younger  sister  quietly  produced  some  of  her 
Awn  compositions,  intimating  that  since  Emily^s  had  given 


rHnrnso  the  pobus. 


S71 


=  pfc. 


I,  I  miglit  like  to  look   at  here.     I  conld  not  but 


t  that  tl 


w 


thought  tl 
lineete   pathoa  of  their  own.     We   had  very  early 

;d  the  druam  of  one  diiy  beiiig  authors We 

agreed  to  arrange  a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  iind,  if 
jKWwiblu,  get  them  printed.  Averse  to  personal  publicity. 
ire  veiled  onr  own  names  uader  those  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Aoton  Boll ;  the  ambiguous  ohoioe  being  dictated  by  a  sort 
ootiaoientious  scruple  at  aainiming  Cliristi&u  names,  po»i- 
tivdy  mascaliue,  while  we  did  not  like  to  declare  ourselves 
wnnicn,  because — without  at  the  time  suspeatiug  that  our 
mode  of  writing  and  thinking  was  not  what  is  eallijd  '  fenii- 
niiM!,'- — we  had  a  vague  impreasion  that  authoresses  are  liable 
[o  be  looked  on  with  prejudice-  we  noticed  how  orities  sonie- 
times  use  for  their  chastisement  the  weapon  of  personality, 
and  for  their  reward,  a  flattery,  which  is  not  true  praise. 
The  bringiug  out  of  our  little  book  waa  hard  work.  As  was 
.to  be  expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were  at  all  wanted ; 
but  for  this  we  bad  been  prepared  at  the  outset ;  though 
iBexperienoed  ourselves,  we  had  read  the  esperienco  of 
ithers.  The  great  puzzle  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  getting 
aoswera  of  any  kind  from  tLe  publishers  to  wliom  we  ap- 
ilied.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  this  obstacle,  I  ventured 
ipply  to  the  Messrs.  Chamfcers,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  word 
,-Of  advice  ;  ihei/  may  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  1 
|havo  not,  for  from  them  I  received  a  brief  and  business -likb, 
but  civil  and  sensible  reply,  on  which  we  acted,  and  at  last 
made  way." 


I  inquired  from  Mr.  Rolert  Chambers,  and  found,  ta 
Miss  Bronte  conjectured,  tha>t  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
q>plioatioa  whioh   had  been  made  to  him  and  his  brother  fi>r 

e;    nor   had  they  any  copy  or    moiuorajidum  of 

■pondenoo. 
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There  is  an  intelligent  man  living  in  Haworth,  who  hai 
given  me  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  sisters 
about  this  period.     He  says*  — 

^'  1  have  known  Miss  Bronte,  as  Miss  Brojite,  a  long 
tiuie ;  indeed,  ever  since  they  came  to  Ha  worth  in  1819.  But 
I  had  not  much  acquaintance  with  the  family  till  about  1843, 
when  I  began  to  do  a  little  in  the  stationery  line.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  could  be  had  nearer  than  Keighley  before  I 
began.  They  used  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  writing  paper, 
and  I  used  to  wonder  whatever  they  did  with  so  much.  I 
sometimes  thought  they  contributed  to  the  Magazines. 
When  I  was  out  of  stock,  I  was  always  afraid  of  their 
oomiug :  they  seemed  so  distressed  about  it,  if  I  had  none. 
I  have  walked  to  Halifax  (a  distance  of  10  miles)  many  a 
time,  for  half  a  ream  of  paper,  for  fear  of  being  without  it 
when  they  came.  I  oould  not  buy  more  at  a  time  for  want  of 
capital.  I  was  always  short  of  that.  I  did  so  like  them  to 
come  when  I  had  anything  for  them ;  they  were  so  much 
different  to  anybody  else ;  so  gentle  and  kind,  and  so  very 
quiet.  They  never  talked  much.  Charlotte  sometimes  would 
sit  and  inquire  about  our  circumstances  so  kindly  and  feel- 
ingly ?  .  .  .  .  Though  I  am  a  poor  working  man  (which  I 
have  never  felt  to  be  any  degradation),  I  could  talk  with  her 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  I  always  felt  quite  at  home  with 
her.  Though  I  never  had  any  school  education,  I  never  felt 
the  want  of  it  in  her  company." 

The  publishers  to  whom  she  finally  made  a  successful  ap« 
plication  for  the  production  of  "  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell's  poems,"  were  Messrs.  Aylott  and  Jones,  Patemostcr- 
row.  Mr.  Aylott  has  kindly  placed  the  letters  which  she 
wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  at  my  disposal.  The  first  is 
dated  January  28th,  1846,  and  in  it  she  inquires  if  they  will 
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publish  one  volume  octn.ro  of  poems ;  if  not  at  their  own 
risk,  on  the  author's  acoount.  It  is  signed  "  C.  BrontG." 
Tliej  must  hnvo  replied  pretty  speedily,  for  on  Jiiuuiiry  Sla' 
she  writes  ngaiu  : — 


"  Since  you  agree  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
the  work  rcspeotiog  which  I  applied  to  you,  I  should  wish 
now  to  know,  as  soon  aa  possible,  the  cost  of  paper  and  priut- 
iiig.  I  will  then  Bend  the  necessary  remittance,  together 
with  the  manuscript.  I  should  like  it  to  be  printed  in  one 
ootaro  Tolume,  of  the  same  quality  of  paper  and  size  of  type 
as  Moxon's  last  edition  of  Wordsworth.  The  poems  will 
occupy,  I  should  think,  from  200  to  250  pages.  TUoy  are 
not  the  production  of  a  clergyman,  nor  arc  they  escluslvely 
of  a  religious  character;  but  I  presume  these  circumatanoes 
will  be  immaterial.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  that  you 
should  see  the  manuscript,  in  order  to  calculate  accurately 
the  expense  of  publication ;  in  that  case  I  will  send  it  im- 
mediately. I  should  like,  however,  previously,  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  probable  cost;  and  if,  from  what  I  have  said, 
yua  can  make  a  rough  calculation  on  the  subject,  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you." 

In  her  next  letter,  February  6tb,  she  says  : — 

"  You  will  perceive  that  the  poems  are  the  work  of  three 
persons,  relatives — their  eepajate  pieces  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  signatures," 

She  writes  again  on  February  15th  ;  and  on  the  16th  slio 
i  w>s: — 

"  The  MS.  will  curtaiuly  form  a  thinner  volume  than  I 
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had  anticipated.  I  cannot  name  another  model  which  I 
should  like  it  precisely  to  resemble,  yet,  I  think,  a  duodecimo 
form,  and  a  somewhat  reduced,  though  still  clear  type,  would 
be  preferable.  I  only  stipulate  for  clear  type,  not  too  small ; 
and  good  paper." 

On  February  2l8t  she  selects  the  "  long  primer  type '' 
for  the  poems,  and  will  remit  312. 10«.  in  a  few  days. 

Minute  as  the  details  conveyed  in  these  notes  are,  they 
are  not  trivial,  because  they  afford  such  strong  indications  of 
character.  If  the  volume  was  to  be  published  at  their  own 
risk,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sister  conducting  the  negotia- 
tion should  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  diffeient  kinds 
of  type,  and  the  various  sixes  of  books.  Accordingly  she 
bought  a  small  volume,  from  which  to  learn  all  she  could  on 
the  subject  of  preparation  for  the  press.  No  half-knowl- 
edge— ^no  trusting  to  other  people  for  decisions  which  she 
oould  make  for  herself;  and  yet  a  generous  and  full  confi- 
dence, not  misplaced,  in  the  thorough  probity  of  Messrs. 
Aylott  and  Jones.  The  caution  in  ascertaining  the  risk  be- 
fore  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  money  required,  even  before  it  could  be  said  to  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  debt,  were  both  parts  of  a  self-reliant 
and  independent  character.  Self-contained  also  was  she. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  volume  of  poems  was  in  the 
course  of  preparation  and  publication,  no  word  was  written 
telling  anyone,  out  of  the  household  circle  what  was  in 
progress. 

I  have  had  some  of  the  letters  placed  in  my  hands,  which 
she  addressed  to  her  old  school-mistress.  Miss  Wooler.  They 
begin  a  little  before  this  time.  Acting  on  the  conviction, 
which  I  have  all  along  entertained,  that  where  Charlotte 
Bronte's  own  words  could  be  used,  no  others  ought  to  take 
their  place,  I  shall  make  extracts  from  this  series,  according 
to  their  dates. 


tBTTER  TO    Mies   WOOLER, 
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_  "January  HQth,  1816. 

"Mf  DKAB    Ml?8  WoOLER, 

"  I  liiive  not  yet  paid  my  visit  to ■  it  is,  in- 

deud,  more  tliun  a  year  sinee  I  waa  there,  but  I  frequently 
.icar  from  E.,  aud  ehe  did  not  fail  to  tell  me  tliat  you  were 
gone  into  WorOEstersliire  ;  slie  was  Tinable,  however,  to  give 
mo  your  exact  address.  TTad  I  koown  it,  I  should  bnve 
written  to  you  long  ainoe.  I  thought  you  would  wonder  how 
a  getting  on,  when  you  heard  of  the  railway  punio,  and 

[-•you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  very  glad  to  bo  able  to  answer 
your  kind  inquiries  by  an  assurutioe  that  our  email  capital  is 

I  «s  yet  im diminished.  The  Tork  and  Midland  is,  as  you  say, 
a  very  good  line ;  yet,  I  eonfess  to  you,  I  should  wish,  for 
my  own  part,  to  be  wise  in  time.     I  cannot  think  that  even 

[■the  very  best  lines  will  continue  for  many  years  at  their 

r  pri>scnt  premiums ;  and  I  have  been  most  anzioas  for  us  to 
Gcll  OUT  shares  ore  it  bo  too  late,  and  to  secure  the  proceeds 
1  Bome  safer,  if,  for  the  present,  less  profitable  investmeut. 
I  oannot,  however,  perenade  my  sisters  to  regard  the  affair 
precisely  from  my  point  of  view;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
lather  run  the  risk  of  losa  than  hurt  Emily's  foeliugs  by  act 
ing  in  direct  opp>jsition  to  her  opinion.  She  managed  in  k 
most  handsome  and  able  manner  for  me,  when  I  was  in 
BrUBsels,  and  prevented  by  diatauee  from  looking  after  my 
□  interests ;  therefore,  I  will  let  her  manage  still,  and  take 

I  'the  conaequoneca  Disinterested  and  energetic  she  certainly 
■a ;  and  if  she  h>'.  not  quite  so  tractable  o  put  nviction 
se  I  could  wbh,  I  must  remember  perf  t  n  s  u  t  the  lot 
of  humanity ;  and  as  long  as  we  o  n  ga  d  th  we  love 
and  to  whom  we  are  closely  allied,  w  th  p  f  und  and  never 
vliakcn  esteem,  it  is  a.  small  thing  tl  at  th  y  h  uld  vex  na 
Oceasionally  by  what  appear  to  us  un  a  nabi  a  d  licad- 
■Irong  tiotions. 

'  You,  my  dear  Miss  Wooler,  know  full  ua  well  as  1  do, 
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the  value  of  sisters^  a£feciion  to  each  other ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  this  world,  I  believe,  when  they  are  nearly  equal 

ill  age,  and  similar  in  education,  tastes,  and  sentiments.  You 

y<  ask  about  Branwell;  he  never  thinks  of  seeking  employ* 
^  mcnt,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  he  has  rendered  himself  in- 
capable of  filling  any  respectable  station  in  life ;  besides,  if 
money  were  at  his  disposal,  he  would  use  it  only  to  his  own 
injury ;  the  fsM^ulty  of  self-government  is,  I  fear,  almost  de- 
stroyed m  him.  You  ask  me  if  I  do  net  think  that  men 
are  strange  beings  ?  I  do,  indeed.  I  have  often  thought 
'*o,  and  I  think,  too,  that  the  mode  of  bringing  them  up  ia 
*  fiirange :  they  are  not  sufficiently  guarded  from  temptation. 
Girls  are  protected  as  if  they  were  something  very  frail  or 
»iily  indeed,  while  boys  are  turned  loose  on  the  world,  as  if 
they,  of  all  beings  in  existence,  were  the  wisest  and  least 
-^  liable  to  be  led  astray.  I  am  glad  you  like  Bromsgrove, 
though,  I  dare  say,  there  are  few  places  you  would  not  like, 
with  Mrs.  M.  for  a  companion.  I  always  feel  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  when  I  hear  of  your  enjoying  yourself,  because 
it  proves  that  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  jus- 
tice even  in  this  world.  You  worked  hard;  you  denied 
yourself  all  pleasure,  almost  all  relaxation,  in  your  youth, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life ;  now  you  are  free,  and  that  while 
you  have  still,  I  hope,  many  years  of  vigour  and  health  in 
which  you  can  enjoy  freedom.  Besides,  I  have  another  and 
very  egotistical  motive  for  being  pleased :  it  seems  that  even 
'  a  lone  woman '  can  be  happy,  as  well  as  cherished  wives 
and  proud  mothers.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  speculate  much 
on  the  existence  of  unmarried  and  never-to-be-married  wo- 
men now-a-days ;  and  I  have  already  got  to  the  point  of 
considering  that  there  is  no  more  respectable  character  on 
this  earth  than  an  unmarried  woman,  who  makes  her  own 
way  through  life  quietly,  perseveringly,  without  support  of 
husband  or  brother ;  and  who,  having  attained  the  age  of 
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I  fortj-five  or  upwards,  retaJna  in  her  possession  a  well-regu-  i 

lated  luiad,  a  diapoBitioa  to  enjoy  Eimple  pleasures,  and  for-   -- 
'  tiliode  to  support  inovitablo  pains,  sympathj  with  tlie  suffer 
I  in^  o£  others,  and  willingness  to  reliere  want  as  fiir  as  hai 
I  means  exteud." 

Buring  the  time  that  the  negotiation  witli  Mcsara.  Aj- 
jDtt  and  Oo.  was  going  on,  Charlotte  went  jO  visit  her  old 
Bchool- friend,  with  whom  she  was  in  such  hahitb  of  ogufiden- 
tial  intimacy;  but,  neither  then  nor  afterwards,  did  eho  ever 
Epeak  to  her  of  the  publication  of  tLc  poonis;  ncTcrtheless, 
tliis  young  lady  suspected  tliat  the  sisters  wrote  for  uiaga- 
19 ;  and  in  this  idea  she  was  confirmed  when,  on  one  of 
I  her  visits  to  Haworth,  she  saw  Anne  with  a  number  of 
"  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  a  gentle  smUe  of  pleasure  steal- 
ing over  Lcr  placid  face  as  she  read. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  friend.  "  Why  do 
t  you  smile  ?  " 

"  Only  because  I  see  they  have  inserted  one  of  my 
I  poems,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  and  not  a  word  moro  was  said 
■  t>D  the  subject. 

To  this  friend  Charlotte  addressed  the  following  let- 
^  (ors; — 

"JfarsA  3, 1846. 

"  I  reached  home  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  all  safe  and 
fight  yesterday;  I  found  papa  very  well;  hia  sight  muoh 
the  same.  Emily  and  Anne  were  gone  to  Keighley  to  meet 
me ;  unfortunately,  I  had  returned  by  the  old  road,  while 
they  were  gone  by  the  new,  and  we  missed  each  other.  Tiiey 
did  not  get  home  tiU  half-paj^t  four,  and  were  caught  in  the 
heavy  shower  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  afternoon.  I  aiu 
•orry  to  say  Anue  has  taken  a  little  cold  in  consequence,  but 
'  I  hopo  she  will  soon  be  well.     Papa  was  much  cheered  bj 
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my  report  of  Mr.  C.'s  opinion,  and  of  old  Mrs.  E.'s  expo- 
ricnce ;  but  I  could  perceive  lie  caught  gladly  at  the  idea 
,  of  deferring  the  operation  a  few  months  longer.  I  went 
into  the  room  where  Branwell  was,  to  speak  to  him,  about 
an  hour  after  I  got  home ;  it  was  very  forced  work  to  address 
him.  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble,  as  he  took 
no  notice,  and  made  no  reply ;  he  was  stupefied.  My  fears 
were  not  vain.  I  hear  that  he  got  a  sovereign  while  I  have 
been  away,  under  pretence  of  paying  a  pressmg  debt ;  he 
went  immediately  and  changed  it  at  a  public-house,  and  has 
employed  it  as  was  to  be  expected.  concluded  her  ac- 
count by  saying  he  was  a  *  hopeless  being ; '  it  is  too  true. 
In  his  present  state  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stay  in  the 
room  where  he  is.  What  the  future  has  in  store  I  do  not 
know." 

"  March,  31,  1846. 
"  Our  poor  old  servant  Tabby  had  a  sort  of  fit,  a  fort- 
night since,  but  is  nearly  recovered  now.  Martha"  (the 
girl  they  had  to  assist  poor  old  Tabby,  and  who  remains  still 
the  faithful  servant  at  the  parsonage)  "  is  ill  with  a  swelling 
in  her  knee  and  obliged  to  go  home.  I  fear  it  will  be  loi^g 
before  she  is  in  working  condition  again.     I  received  the 

number  of  the  Record  you  sent I  read  D'Aubigiie's 

letter.  It  is  clever,  and  in  what  he  says  about  Catholicism 
very  good.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  part  is  not  very  prac- 
ticable, yet  certainly  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  to  preach  unity  among  Christians  than  to  in- 
culcate mutual  intolerance  and  hatred.  I  am  very  glad  I 
went  to when  I  did,  for  the  changed  weather  has  some- 
what changed  my  health  and  strength  since.  How  do  you 
get  on  ?  I  long  for  mild  south  and  west  winds.  I  am 
thankful  papa  contumes  pretty  well,  though  often  made  very 
miserable  by  BranwelPs  wretched  conduct.  There — there  in 
no  change  but  for  the  worse." 
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Meanwhile  the  prinling  of  thsTolame  of  poems  was  ^nietly 
After  Boine  consultation  and  deliberation  tlip 
sisterB  had  determined  to  oorreet  the  proofs  themselves.     Up 
to  March  28th  the  publishers  had  addressed  their  correspond- 
ent as  C.  BroDte,  Esq.,  but  at  this  time  some  "  little  mititaka 
iurrcJ,"  and  she  desired  JleBsrs.  Aylott  and  Co.  iti  futura 
direct  to  her  real  address,  "  Miss  Bronte,"  &c.     But  she 
tad  evidently  left  it  to  be  implied  that  she  was  not  acting  on 
her  own  behalf,  but  as  agent  for  the  real  authors,  as  in  a  note, 
dated  April  6,  she  makes  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  "  C.  E.  and 
A-  Bell,"  which  is  to  the  following  effect,  that  tl)ey  are  pro- 
ing  for  the  press  a  work  of  fiction,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
iDDcted  tjile3,whichinay  be  published  either  together 
't&  a  work  of  tliree  volumos,  of  the  ordinary  novel  size,  or  sep- 

.p.iti,,,      -    -  -  -     - 

She  states  ii 
these  taks  o 
her  to  ask  I 


ingle  volumes,  as  may  be  deemed  moat  advisable. 

n  addition,  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  publish 

a  their  own  account ;  but  that  the  authors  direot 
I.  Aylott  and  Co.  whether  they  would  bo 

indertake  the  work,  after  having,  of  course,  by  due 
inspection  of  the  MS.,  ascertaiiicd  tiiat  its  contents  are  such 
us  to  warrant  an  expeetation  of  success.  To  this  letter  of  in- 
quiry the  publishers  replied  speedily,  and  the  tenor  of  their 
answer  may  be  gathered  from  Charlotte's,  dated  April  11th, 

I  "I  beg  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  C,  E.  and  A.  Bell 
"ttiT  your  obliging  offer  of  advice.  I  will  avail  myself  of  it,  to 
refiuest  information  on  two  or  three  points.  It  is  evidL-nt 
that  uokuowD  authors  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
before  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  their  works  before  the 
yiublia.  Can  you  give  me  any  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
these  difficulties  are  best  met  ?  For  instaccOj  in  the  present 
mse,  where  a  work  of  fiction  ia  in   qnestion,  in  what  form 

,   puhlislier   be    most    likely   to   accept   the   MS.  ? 

■  offered  ae  a  work  of  three  vols.,  or  a.i  talcs  which 
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might  be  published  in  mmibera,  or  as  contributions  to  a  pe> 
riodical  ? 

'^  What  publishers  would  be  most  likely  to  receive  favour- 
ably a  proposal  of  this  nature  ? 

<<  Would  it  suffice  to  write  to  a  publisher  on  the  subject, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  personal  inter- 
view? 

^  Your  opinion  and  advice  on  these  three  points,  or  cm 
any  other  which  your  experience  may  suggest  as  important, 
would  be  esteemed  by  us  as  a  favour." 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  correspondence, 
that  the  truthfulness  and  probity  of  the  firm  of  publishers 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal  in  this  her  first  literary  venture, 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  was  followed  by 
the  ineviteble  consequence  of  reliance  on  their  suggestions. 
And  the  progress  of  the  poems  was  not  unreasonably  lengthy 
or  long  drawn  out.  On  April  20th  she  writes  to  desire  that 
three  copies  may  be  sent  to  her,  and  that  Messrs.  Aylott  will 
advise  her  as  to  the  reviewers  to  whom  copies  ought  to  be 
sent. 

I  give  the  next  letter  as  illustrating  the  ideas  of  these 
girls  as  to  what  periodical  reviews  or  noticesf  led  public 
opinion. 

"  The  poems  to  be  neatly  done  up  in  olotL  Have  tht 
f^oodness  to  send  copies  and  advertii^ments,  ds  early  as  jpot> 
tible,  to  each  of  the  undermentioned  periodicals. 

"  *  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Mt^vn**.' 

"  *  Bentley's  Magazine.' 

"  *  Hood's  Magazine.' 

^  '  Jerrold's  ShilUng  Magaiine.' 

^< '  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

"  *  The  EdiDburgh  Review.' 
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"  '  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,' 

"  '  TLe  Dublin  University  Magazine.' 

"  Also  to  tlie  '  Daily  Ncwb  '  and  to  the  '  Britannia '  news- 
I  pupers. 

"  If  there  are  any  other  periodicals  to  which  you  hava 

1  in  the  habit  of  Bonding  copies  of  works,  'et  tliem  be 
f  ^applied  also  with  copiea.     I  think  those  I  have  meiitionod 

suffice  for  advert! aiug." 


In  corapliauco  witli  this  latter  request,  Messrs.  Aylott 
I  suggest  that  copies  and  advertigomenCs  of  the  work  should 
w.ie  sent  to  the  "  Atiienseum,"  "Literary  Gazette,"  ''  Critic," 
"  Times;  "  bat  iu  her  reply  Misa  Bronte  saya,  that  she 
|<  thinks  the  periodicals  she  first  mentioned  will  be  sufficient 
[for  adyertising  in  at  present,  as  the  authors  do  not  wish  to 
I  lay  out  a  larger  sum  than  tww  pounds  in  advertising,  esteeia- 
I  ing  the  suoceas  of  a  work  dependent  more  oq  the  notice  it 
I  receives  from  periodical  than  on  the  quantity  of  advcrtise- 
I'lnents.  In  case  of  any  notice  of  the  poema  appearing, 
I  whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  Messrs.  Aylott  and  Co.  are 
F  requested  to  send  her  the  name  and  number  of  those  poriod- 
I  ieuls  in  which  such  notices  appear,  as  otherwise,  since  she 
I  bua  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  periodicals  regnlarly,  she 
I  may  miss  reading  the  critique.  "  Should  the  poems  be  ro- 
I  marked  upon  favourably,  it  is  my  intention  to  appropriate  a 
I  fiuther  sum  for  advertisements,  I^  on  the  other  hand,  they 
I  should  pass  unnoticed  or  be  condemned,  I  consider  it  would 
I  be  quite  useless  to  advertise,  as  there  is  nothing  either  in 
I  the  title  of  the  work  or  the  names  of  the  authors,  to  attract 
I  attention  from  a  single  individual." 

I  suppose  tlie  little  volume  of  poems  was  published  eome- 

[  time  about  the  end  of  May,  184C.     It  stole  into  life;  some 

ireeks  passed  over,  without  the  mighty  murmuring  public 

discovering  that  three  more  vaioea  were  uttering  their  speech 
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And,  meanwhile,  the  course  of  existence  moved  drearily 
along  from  day  to  day  with  the  anxious  sisters,  who  must 
have  forgotten  their  sense  of  authorship  in  the  vital  care 
gnawing  at  their  hearts.     On  June  17,  Charlotte  writes  :— 

A  "Branwell  declares  that  he  neither  can  nor  will  do  aiij 

thing  for  himself;  good  situations  have  been  offered  ninL    -^\  ^\' 
for  which,  by  a  fortnight's  work,  he  might  have  qualified         ^ 
himself,  but  he  will  do  nothing,  except  drink  and  make  ns 

V    all  wretched." 

In  the  AtTienceum  of  July  4th,  under  the  head  of  poetry 
for  the  million,  came  a  short  review  of  the  poems  of  C,  E. 
and  A.  Bell.  The  reviewer  assigns  to  Ellis  the  highest  rank 
of  the  three  "  brothers,"  as  he  supposes  them  to  be ;  he  calls 
Ellis  "  a  fine,  quaint  spirit ; "  and  speaks  of  "  an  evident 
power  of  wing  that  may  reach  heights  not  here  attempted." 
Again,  with  some  degree  of  penetration,  the  reviewer  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Ellis  "  convey  an  impression  of  originality  ^ 
beyond  what  his  contributions  to  these  volumes  embody.*' 
Currer  Bell  is  placed  midway  between  Ellis  and  Acton. 
But  there  is  little  in  the  review  to  strain  out,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  as  worth  preserving.  Still,  we  can  fancy  with  what 
interest  it  was  read  at  Haworth  Parsonage,  and  how  the 
sisters  would  endeavour  to  find  out  reasons  for  opinions,  or 
hints  for  the  future  guidance  of  their  talents. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  letter  of  Char- 
\otte's,  dated  July  10th,  1846.  To  whom  it  was  written, 
matters  not ;  but  the  wholesome  sense  of  duty  in  it — the 
Bcnse  of  the  supremacy  of  that  duty  which  God,  in  placing 
ns  in  families,  has  laid  out  for  us,  seems  to  deserve  especial 
regard  in  these  days. 

"  I  see  you  are  in  a  dilemma,  and  one  of  a  peculiar  an«^ 
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difficult  Dature.  Two  paths  lie  before  yon ;  yon  con&cieii* 
tionsly  wish  to  choose  the  right  one,  even  though  it  be  the 
most  steep,  straight,  and  rugged ;  but  yon  do  not  know 
which  is  the  right  one ;  yon  cannot  decide  whether  duty  and 
religion  command  you  to  go  out  into  the  cold  and  friendless 
world,  and  there  to  earn  your  living  by  governess  drudgery, 
or  whether  they  enjoin  your  continued  stay  with  your  aged 
mother,  neglecting,  for  the  present ,  every  prospect  of  inde- 
pendency for  yourself,  and  putting  up  with  daily  inconve- 
nience, sometimes  even  with  privations.  I  can  well  imagine, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  decide  for  yourself  in 
this  matter,  so  I  will  decide  it  for  you.  At  least,  I  will  tell 
you  whiat  is  my  earnest  conviction  on  the  subject ;  I  will 
show  you  candidly  how  the  question  strikes  me.  The  right 
path  is  that  which  necessitates  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  self- 
interest — ^which  implies  the  greatest  good  to  others;  and 
this  path,  steadily  followed,  will  lead,  I  believe,  in  time,  to 
prosperity  and  to  nappiness ;  though  it  may  seem,  at  the 
outset,  to  tend  quite  in  a  contrary  direction.  Your  mother 
is  both  old  and  infirm  ;  old  and  infirm  people  have  but  few 
sources  of  happiness — ^fewer  almost  than  the  comparatively 
young  and  healthy  can  conceive ;  to  deprive  them  of  one  of 
these  is  cruel.  If  your  mother  is  more  composed  when  you 
are  with  her,  stay  with  her.  If  she  would  be  unhappy  in 
case  you  left  her,  stay  with  her.  It  will  not  apparently,  as 
far  as  short-sighted  humanity  can  see,  be  for  your  advantage 

to  remain  at ,  nor  will  you  be  praised  and  admired  for 

remaining  at  home  to  comfort  your  mother ;  yet,  probably, 
your  own  conscience  will  approve,  and  if  it  does,  stay  with 
her.  I  recommend  you  to  do  what  I  am  trying  to  do  my- 
self." 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  only  interesting  to  the 
reader  as  it  conveys  a  peremptory  disclaimer  of  tlie  report 
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thai  the  writer  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her  fiither'a 
curate — ^the  very  same  gentleman  to  whom,  ei^t  years  after- 
wards, she  was  onited ;  and  who,  probably,  even  now,  al- 
though she  was  unconscioos  of  the  fact,  had  began  his  service 
to  her,  in  the  same  tender  and  faithful  spirit  as  that  in  which 
Jacob  served  for  KacheL  Others  may  have  noticed  thi% 
though  she  did  not. 

A  few  more  notes  remain  of  her  correspondence  '*  on  be- 
half of  the  Messrs.  Bell "  with  Mr.  Aylott  On  July  15th 
she  says,  ^^  I  suppose,  as  you  have  not  written,  no  other 
notices  have  yet  appeared,  nor  has  the  demand  for  the  work 
increased.  Will  you  favour  me  with  a  line  stating  whether 
anyy  or  how  many  copies  have  yet  been  sold  ?  " 

But  few,  I  fear ;  for,  three  days  later,  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  The  Messrs.  Bell  desire  me  to  thank  you  for  your  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  advertisements.  They  agree  with 
you  that,  since  the  season  is  unfavourable,  advertising  had 
better  be  deferred.  They  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  number  of  copies  sold." 

On  July  23rd  she  writes  to  the  Messrs,  Aylott : — 

"  The  Messrs.  Bell  would  be  obliged  to  you  to  post  the 
enclosed  note  in  London.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  letter  you 
forwarded,  which  contained  an  application  for  their  auto- 
graphs from  a  person  who  professed  to  have  read  and  ad- 
mired their  poems.  I  think  I  before  intimated,  that  the 
Messrs.  Bell  are  desirous  for  the  present  of  remaining  un- 
known, for  which  reason  they  prefer  having  the  note  posted 
in  London  to  sending  it  direct,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any 
clue  to  residence  or  identity  by  post-mark,  &c." 

Once  more,  in  September,  she  writes,  "  As  the  work  hafi 
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receired  so  fnrtlier  notice  from  an;  periodical,  I  preen 
the  demand  for  it  lias  not  greatly  increaaed." 

In  the  biographical  notice  of  her  sisters,  she  tbas  spealn 
of  the  failnre  of  the  modest  hopes  Tested  in  this  pablioation. 
"  The  book  was  printed ;  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  all  of  it 
that  merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  BelL  Tho 
Bxed  oonTiotiou  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the  worth  of  thett 
poems,  has  not,  indeed,  received  the  oonSrmation  of  nmoh  & 
loarable  criticism ;  bat  I  mnat  retiun  it  notwithstanding." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

During  this  summer  of  1846,  while  her  literary  hopes  were 
wsLumgy  an  anxiety  of  another  kind  was  increasing.  Hei 
father's  eyesight  had  become  seriously  impaired  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cataract  which  was  forming.  He  was  nearly 
blind.  He  could  grope  his  way  about,  and  recognise  the 
features  of  those  he  knew  well,  when  they  were  placed  against 
a  strong  light ,  but  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read ;  and  thus 
his  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  and  information  of  all  kinds 
was  severely  balkea.  He  continued  to  preach.  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  led  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  that  his  ser 
mons  were  never  so  effective  as  when  he  stood  there,  a  grey 
sightless  old  man,  his  blind  eyes  looking  out  straight  before 
him,  while  the  words  that  came  from  his  lips  had  all  the 
vigour  and  force  of  his  best  days.  Another  fact  has  been 
mentioned  to  me,  curious  as  showing  the  accurateness  of 
his  sensation  of  time.  His  sermons  had  always  lasted  exactly 
half  an  hour.  With  the  clock  right  before  him,  and  with  his 
ready  flow  of  words,  this  had  been  no  difficult  matter  as  long 
as  he  could  sea     But  it  was  the  same  when  he  was  blind  ; 
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as  the  minute-liaiid  came  to  the  pomt,  marking  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty  minutes,  he  concluded  his  sermon. 

Under  his  great  sorrow  he  was  always  patient.  As  iu 
times  of  far  greater  affliction,  he  enforced  a  quiet  endurance 
of  his  woe  upon  himself.  But  so  many  interests  were 
quenched  by  this  blindness  that  he  was  driven  inwards,  and 
must  have  dwelt  much  on  what  was  painful  and  distressing 
in  regard  to  his  only  son.  No  wonder  that  his  spirits  gave 
way,  and  were  depressed.  For  some  time  before  this  autumn 
his  daughters  had  been  collecting  all  the  information  they 
could  respecting  the  probable  success  of  operations  for  cata- 
ract performed  on  a  person  of  their  father's  age.  About  the 
end  of  July,  Emily  and  Charlotte  had  made  a  journey  to 
Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out  an  operator ; 
and  there  they  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  as 
an  oculist  They  went  to  him  at  once,  but  he  could  not 
tell,  from  description,  whether  the  eyes  were  ready  for  being 
operated  upon  or  not.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
Mr.  Bronte  to  visit  him;  and  towards  the  end  of  August, 
Charlotte  brought  her  father  to  him.  He  determined  at 
once  to  undertake  the  operation,  and  recommended  them  to 
comfortable  lodgings,  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  his.  These 
were  in  one  of  numerous  similar  streets  of  small  monoto- 
nous-looking houses,  in  a  suburb  of  the  town.  From  thence 
the  following  letter  is  dated,  on  August  21st,  1846 : — 

"  I  just  scribble  a  line  to  you  to  let  you  know  where  I 
am,  in  order  that  you  may  write  to  me  here,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  letter  from  you  would  relieve  me  from  the  feel- 
ing of  strangeness  I  have  in  this  big  town.  Papa  and  I 
came  here  on  Wednesday ;  we  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  the  oculist, 
the  same  dayj  he  pronounced  papa's  eyes  quite  ready 
for  an  operation,  and  has  fixed  next  Monday  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it.     Think  of  us  on  that  day  !     We  got  into  our 


w 

^^M  lodgings 
'  house  (A 


lodgings  yesterday.  I  tLink  we  sball  be  ootufortable .  at 
least  onr  rooms  are  verjgoodj  but  tliere  is  oo  mistress  of  the 
(she  is  Tery  ill,  and  gone  out  into  the  Gauntry),  and  I 
am  somewhat  puzzled  in  managing  about  provisions :  we 
board  ourselves.  I  find  myself  excessively  ignorant.  I  can't 
tell  what  to  order  in  the  way  of  meat.  For  ourselves  I  could 
contrive,  papa's  diet  ts  so  very  simple ;  but  there  wiU  bo  a 
nurse  coming  In  a  day  or  two,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  having 
things  good  enough  for  her.  Papa  requires  nothing  yon  know 
hut  plain  beef  and  mutton,  \a&  and  oread  and  butter ,  but  a 
nurse  will  probably  expect  to  live  much  better ;  give  me 
Bome  hints  if  you  can.  Mr.  Wilson  says  wo  shall  have  to 
stay  here  for  e.  month  at  least,  I  wonder  how  Emily  and 
Anne  will  get  on  at  home  with  Eranwell.  They,  too,  wili 
have  their  troubles.  What  would  I  not  give  to  have  you 
here  I  One  is  forced,  step  by  step,  to  got  experience  in  the 
world ;  but  the  learning  ia  so  disagreeable.  One  cheerful 
feature  in  the  business  is,  that  Mr.  WUson  thinks  mot<t  fa- 
Tonrably  of  the  ease." 

"Angnst  2Gth,184n, 
"  The  operation  ia  over;   it  took  place  yesterday.     Wr, 
■  .Wilson   performed  it;  two   other  surgeons  assisted.     Mr. 
I'  Wilson  says,  he  considers  it  quito  successful ;  but  papa  can- 
(  not  jet  see  anything.     The  affair  lasted  precisely  a  quarter 
1  hour;  it  was  not  tho  sioiplo  operation  of  couching 
Mr.    C.  described,  but    the  more   complicated  one   of  ex- 
tracting the  cataract.     Mr.  Wilson  entirely  disapproves  of 
couching.     Papa  displayed  extraordinary  patience  and  firm- 
ness ;  the  Burgeons  seemed  surprised.     I  was  in  the  roonj 
ftll  the  time,  as  it  was  his  wish  that  I  should  be  there ;  of 
coarse,  I  neither  spoke  nor  moved  till  the  thing  was  done, 
and  then  I  felt  that  the  less  I  said,  either  to  papa  or  ^c 
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tliu  better 
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mfincd  to  his  bod  i) 
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dark  room,  and  is  not  to  be  stirred  for  four  days ;  he  is  to 
speak  and  be  spoken  to  as  little  as  possible.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  kind  advice,  which 
gave  me  extreme  satisfaction,  because  I  found  I  had  ar- 
ranged most  things  in  accordance  with  it,  and,  as  your  theory 
coincides  with  my  practice,  I  feel  assured  the  latter  is  right. 
I  hope  Mr.  Wilson  will  soon  allow  me  to  dispense  with  the 
nurse ;  she  is  well  enough,  no  doubt,  but  somewhat  too  obse- 
quious ;  and  not,  I  should  think,  to  be  much  trusted ;  yet  I 
was  obliged  to  trust  her  in  some  things 

"  Greatly  was  I  amused  by  your  account  of 's  flirta- 
tions ;  ard  yet  something  saddened  also.  I  think  Nature 
intended  him  for  something  better  than  to  fritter  away  his 
time  in  Braking  a  set  of  poor,  unoccupied  spinsters  unhappy. 
The  girlp,  unfortunately,  are  forced  to  care  for  him,  and 
such  as  him,  because,  while  their  minds  are  mostly  unem- 
ployed, their  sensations  are  all  unworn,  and,  consequently, 
fresh  and  green ;  and  he,  on  the  contrary,  has  had  his  fill  of 
pleasure,  ind  can  with  impunity  make  a  mere  pastime  of 
other  people's  torments.  This  is  an  unfair  state  of  things; 
the  mate)'  is  not  equal.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  power  to  in- 
fuse into  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  a  little  of  the  quiet 
strength  of  pride — of  the  supporting  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority (f:>r  they  are  superior  to  him  because  purer) — of  the 
fortifying  resolve  of  firmness  to  bear  the  present,  and  wait 

the  end.     Could  all  the  virgin  population  of receive 

and  rc*.ain  these  sentiments,  he  would  continually  have  to 
veil  his  crest  before  them.     Perhaps,  luckily,  their  feelings 
are  not  so  acute  as  one  would  think,  and  the  gentleman's 
shafte  consequently  don't  wound  so  deeply  as  he  might  de 
aire     I  hope  it  is  so." 

A  few  days  later,  she  writes  thus :  "  Papa  is  still  lying 
in  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  No  in- 
flafximation  ensued,  but  still  it  appears  the  greatest  (jare,  per 
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fuot  quietj  and  utter  privation  of  light  are  neeeasarj  to  ensura 
>  good  result  from  the  operation.  He  ia  very  pntient,  but, 
of  course,  depreesed  and  weary.  Ho  waa  allowed  to  try  hi? 
sight  for  the  firat  time  yesterday.  He  could  seo  dimly,  Mr 
Wilson  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  said  all  was  right,  I 
have  bad  bad  nights  from  the  toothache  since  I  came  tr 
Manchester." 

All  this  time,  cotwitlistasding  the  domestic  anxieties 
which  were  liaraaaiug  them — iiot withstanding  the  ill-siiccesa 
■of  their  poems — the  three  siatera  were  trying  that  other 
terarj  venture,  to  which  Charlotte  made  alluaion  in  one  of 
her  letters  to  the  Meaara.  Aylott,  Each  of  them  had  written 
K  prose  tale,  hoping  that  the  three  might  be  published  to- 
gether, "  Wutherlng  Heights  "  and  "  Agnes  Grey  "  are  he- 
fore  the  world.  The  third — Charlotte's  contribution — ia  yet 
in  manuscript,  but  will  be  published  sbortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  lucuiotr.  The  plot  in  itself  ia  of  no  great  ia- 
terest ;  but  it  ia  a  poor  kind  of  interest  that  depends  upon 
startling  incidents  rather  tlian  upon  dramatic  development 

character;  and  Charlotte  Bronte  never  cscelled  one  or 
iffo  aketchea  of  portraits  whioh  she  has  given  in  "  The  Pro- 
fessor," nor,  in  grace  of  womanhood,  ever  surpassed  one  of 
the  female  characters  there  described.  By  the  time  she 
wrote  this  tale,  her  taste  and  judgment  had  revolted  against 
the  exaggerated  idealisms  of  her  early  girlhood,  and  she  went 
to  the  extreme  of  reality,  olosely  depicting  characters  as  they 
had  shown  themEelves  to  her  in  actual  life :  if  there  they 
were  strong  even  to  coarseneas, — as  was  the  case  with  some 
hat  she  had  met  with  in  flesh  and  blood  existence, — she 
"  wrote  them  down  an  ass ;"  if  the  scenery  of  such  life  as 
she  saw  was  for  the  moat  pa.rt  wild  and  grotesque,  instead 
of  pleasant  or  picturesque,  aho  dcacribed  it  line  for  line- 
I he  grace  of  the  one  or  two  scenes  and  characters,  which 

druwn  rather  from  her  own  imaguiation  than  from  abso 
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late  fact,  stand  out  in  exquisite  relief  from  the  deep  shadows 
and  wayward  lines  of  others,  which  call  to  mind  some  o^  the 
portraits  of  Rembrandt. 

The  three  tales  had  tried  their  fate  in  vain  together,  at 
length  they  were  sent  forth  separately,  and  for  many  months 
with  still- continued  ill  success.  I  have  mentioned  this  here, 
because,  among  the  dispiriting  circumstances  connected  with 
her  anxious  visit  to  Manchester,  Charlotte  told  me  that  her 
tale  came  back  upon  her  hands,  curtly  rejected  by  some  pub- 
lisher, on  the  very  day  when  her  father  was  to  submit  to  hia 
operation.  But  she  had  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  within 
her,  and  failure  upon  failure  daunted  her  no  more  than  him. 
Not  only  did  "  The  Professor  "  return  again  to  try  his  chance 
among  the  London  publishers,  but  she  began,  in  this  time  of 
care  and  depressing  inquietude, — in  those  grey,  weary,  uni- 
form streets,  where  all  faces,  save  that  of  her  kind  doctor, 
were  strange  and  untouched  with  sunlight  to  her, — there  and 
then,  did  the  brave  genius  begin  "  Jane  Eyre."  Read  what 
she  herself  says : — "  Currer  Bell's  book  found  acceptance 
nowhere,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that  some- 
thing like  the  chill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  heart." 
And,  remember,  it  was  not  the  heart  of  a  person  who,  disap- 
pointed in  one  hope,  can  turn  with  redoubled  affection  to  the 
many  certain  blessings  that  remain.  Think  of  her  home, 
and  the  black  shadow  of  remorse  lying  over  one  in  it,  till  his 
very  brain  wasr  mazed,  and  his  gifts  and  his  life  were  lost ; — 
think  of  her  father's  sight  hanging  on  a  thread ; — of  her  sis- 
ters' delicate  health,  and  dependence  on  her  care ; — and  then 
admire,  as  it  deserves  to  be  admired,  the  steady  courage  which 
could  work  away  at  "  Jane  Eyre,"  all  the  time  "  that  the 
one-volume  tale  was  plodding  its  weary  round  m  London." 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  some  of  her 
surviving  friends  consider  that  an  incident  which  she  heard, 
when  a*^^  school  at  Miss  Wooler's,  was  the  germ  of  the  stoi'j 
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of  Jane  Eyre.  But  of  thia  nothing  can  be  kuowo,  escept 
by  conjecture.  Those  to  whom  sho  spoke  upoo  the  subject 
of  lier  writioga  are  dead  aa«l  silent;  and  the  reader  may 
probably  have  noticed,  that  in  the  correspondence  from  whioli 
I  have  quoted,  there  has  been  no  allusion  whatever  to  tha 
publication  of  her  poems,  nor  is  there  the  least  hint  of  the 
intention  of  the  sisters  to  publish  any  talcs.  I  reraemher 
however,  many  little  particulars  which  Miss  Bronte  gave  me, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  hur  mode  of  composi- 
tion, &c.  She  said,  that  it  wua  not  everyday  that  ehe  could 
write.  Sometimes  weoka  or  even  months  elapsed  before  she 
felt  that  she  had  anything  to  add  to  that  portion  of  her  story 
which  was  already  written.  Then,  eomo  morning,  she  would  ^ 
waken  up,  and  the  progress  of  her  talo  lay  cluar  and  bright  — 
before  her,  in  distinct  vision.  When  this  was  the  case,  all 
her  card  was  to  discharge  her  household  and  filial  duties,  so 
as  to  obtain  leisure  to  sit  down  and  writo  out  the  incidents 
and  consequent  thoughts,  which  were,  in  fact,  more  present 
to  her  mind  at  such  times  than  her  actual  life  itsel£  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  "  possession '  (as  it  were),  those  who 
survive,  of  her  daily  and  household  companions,  are  clear  in 
their  testimony,  that  never  was  the  claim  of  any  duty,  never 
was  the  call  of  another  for  help,  neglected  for  an  instant. 
It  had  becomo  necessary  to  give  Tabby — now  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age — the  assistance  of  a  girl.  Tabby  relinquished 
any  of  lier  work  with  jealous  reluctance,  and  could  not  bear 
to  be  reminded,  though  over  so  delioately,  that  the  acnteness 
of  her  senses  was  dulled  by  age.  The  other  servant  migiit 
not  interfere  with  what  she  clioso  to  consider  her  exclusiva 
wcrk.  Among  other  things,  she  reserved  to  herself  the  right 
of  peeling  the  potatoes  for  dinner;  but  as  she  was  growing 
blind,  she  often  left  in  those  black  specks,  which  we  in  the 
North  call  the  "  eyes  "  of  the  potato.  Mias  Bronte  was  too 
lainty  a  housekeeper  to  put  np  with  tliJs;  yet  she  ouald  uul 
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bear  to  hurt  the  faithful  old  servant,  by  bidding  the  youngot 
maiden  go  over  the  potatoes  again,  and  so  reminding  Tabby 
that  her  work  was  less  effectual  than  formerly.  Accord- 
ingly she  would  steal  into  the  kitchen,  and  quietly  carry  off 
tlie  bowl  of  vegetables,  without  Tabby's  being  aware,  and 
breaking  off  in  the  full  flow  of  interest  and  inspiration  in 
her  writing,  carefully  cut  out  the  specks  in  the  potatoes,  and 
noiselessly  carry  them  back  to  their  place.  This  little  pro- 
ceeding may  show  how  orderly  and  fully  she  accomplished 
her  duties,  even  at  those  times  when  the  "  possession  "  was 
upon  her. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  her  writings, — whether  in  print 
or  in  her  letters ;  any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege 
of  listening  to  her  talk,  must  have  noticed  her  singular  felicity 
in  the  choice  of  words.  She  herself,  in  writing  her  books, 
was  solicitous  on  this  point.  One  set  of  words  was  the 
truthful  mirror  of  her  thoughts;  no  others,  however  ap- 
parently identical  in  meaning,  would  do.  She  had  that 
strong  practical  regard  for  the  simple  holy  truth  of  expres- 
sion, which  Mr.  Trench  has  enforced,  as  a  duty  too  ofter) 
neglected.  She  would  wait  patiently  searching  for  the  right 
term,  until  it  presented  itself  to  her.  It  might  be  provincial 
it  might  be  derived  from  the  Latin ;  so  that  it  accurately 
represented  her  idea,  she  did  not  mind  whence  it  came ;  but 
this  care  makes  her  style  present  the  finish  of  a  piece  of 
mosaic.  Each  component  part,  however  small,  has  been 
dropped  into  the  right  place.  She  never  wrote  down  a  sen- 
tence until  she  clearly  understood  what  she  wanted  to  say, 
had  deliberately  chosen  the  words,  and  arranged  them  in 
their  right  order.  Hence  it  comes  that,  in  the  scraps  of 
paper  covered  with  her  pencil  writing  which  I  have  seen, 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  sentence  scored  out,  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  a  word  or  an  expression.  She  wrote  on  these  bits  of 
paper  in  a  minute  hand,  holding  each  against  a  piece  of  board, 


eucli  as  18  used  m  binding  boots,  for  a  desk.  Tliis  plan  waa 
necessary  for  odo  bo  ehort-sightml  us  aha  van  ;  uud,  bcsidca, 
it  enabled  her  to  uHO  pencil  and  paper,  aa  she  sat  near  tLe 
liro  in  tbe  twUiglit  hours,  or  if  (as  was  too  often  the  case} 
sbe  was  wakeful  for  hours  in  tbe  iiigbt.  Her  finished  nianu- 
eerlpts  nere  copied  fi-om  theiie  pencil  soraps,  in  clear,  legible, 
'clieate  traced  writing,  almost  as  easy  to  read  aa  print. 

The  sisters  retained  the  old  habit,  which  was  begun  in 
their  aunt's  life-time,  of  putting  away  their  work  at  nine 
o'olock,  and  beginning  their  study,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
Bitting  room.  At  this  time,  tliey  talked  over  tbe  stories  they 
were  engaged  upon,  and  described  their  plots.  Once  or 
twice  a  woek,  each  read  ta  tbe  others  what  abe  bod  written, 
and  board  what  tbcy  had  to  say  about  it.  Cliarlotte  told 
mo,  that  the  remarks  made  had  aeldom  any  effi^et  in  indueing 
her  to  alter  her  wurk,  so  poasosaed  wna  she  witb  the  feeling 
that  she  hud  described  reulitj ;  but  tbe  readings  were  o£ 
great  and  stirring  interest  to  all,  taking  thein  out  of  tbe 
gnawing  prcsaure  of  daily-re  our  ring  earea,  and  setting  them 
in  a  free  place.  It  was  ou  one  of  these  occasions,  tbut 
Charlotte  determined  to  make  her  heroine  plain,  small,  and 
unattractive,  iu  defiance  of  the  accepted  canon. 

Tbe  writer  of  tbe  beautiful  obituary  article  on  "  tbe 
death  of  Currer  Hell,"  most  likely  learnt  from  herself  what 
is  there  stated,  and  wbicb  I  will  take  tbe  liberty  of  quoting, 
about  JajiC  Eyre. 

"  She  once  told  her  sisters  that  tbey  were  wrong — eveu 
morally  wrong —  in  making  tlieir  heroines  beautiful  as  a 
matter  of  oourae.  They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  heroine  interesting  on  any  other  terms.  Her  answer 
was,  '  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are  wrong  ;  I  will  show  , 
you  a  beroine  as  plain  and  as  Email  aa  myself^  who  shall  be 
Bs  interesting  as  any  of  yours.'  Hence  '  Jane  Eyre,'  said 
•he  lu  telling  tbe  anecdote  :  '  but  she  is  not  myself,  any  fur 
vol,.  II. — 1* 
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fcher  than  that'  As  the  work  went  on,  the  interest  deepened 
to  the  writer.  When  she  came  to  *  Thornfield'  she  could 
not  stop.  Being  short-sighted  to  excess,  she  wrote  in  little 
square  paper-books,  held  close  to  her  eyes,  and  (the  first 
copy)  in  pencil.  On  she  went,  writing  incessantly  for  three 
weeks ;  by  which  time  she  had  carried  her  heroine  away 
from  Thornfield,  and  was  herself  in  a  fever  which  compelled 
her  to  pause." 

This  is  all,  I  believe,  which  can  now  be  told  respecting 
the  conception  and  composition  of  this  wonderful  book,  which 
was,  however,  only  at  its  commencement  when  Miss  Bronte 
returned  with  her  father  to  Haworth,  after  their  anxious  ex- 
pedition to  Manchester. 

They  arrived  at  home  about  the  end  of  September.  Mr. 
Bronte  was  daily  gaining  strength,  but  he  was  still  forbidden 
to  exercise  his  sight  much.  Things  had  gone  on  more  com- 
fortably while  she  was  away  than  Charlotte  had  dared  to 
hope,  and  she  expresses  herself  thankful  for  the  good  ensured 
and  the  evil  spared  during  her  absence. 

Soon  after  this  some  proposal,  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  a  clear  account,  was  again  mooted  for  Miss 
Bronte's  opening  a  school  at  some  place  distant  from 
Haworth.  It  elicited  the  following  fragment  of  a  charac- 
teristic reply : — 

"  Leave  home  ! — I  shall  neither  be  able  to  finS  place  nor 
employment,  perhaps,  too,  I  shall  be  quite  past  the  prime  of 
life,  my  faculties  will  be  rusted,  and  my  few  acquirement*? 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten.  These  ideas  sting  me  keenly 
sometimes ;  but,  whenever  I  consult  my  conscience,  it  affirms 
that  I  am  doing  right  in  staying  at  home,  and  bitter  are  its 
upbraidings  when  I  yield  to  an  eager  desire  for  release.  I 
could  hardly  expect  success  if  I  were  to  err  against  such 
wuroiiigs.       I   should  like  to  hear  from   you    again   soon 
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Bring to  Iho  point,  and  make  him  give  jou  a  oluui 

Dot  a  vague,  aocount  of  what  pupils  he  really  could  promise 
people  often  thiuk  they  can  do  great  things  in  that  way  till 
they  have  tried;  bnt  goLtiog  pupils  is  uulikc  getting  and 
other  Bort  of  goods." 

Whatever  might  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  nego- 
Uation,  the  end  of  it  was  that  Charlotte  adhered  to  the  deoi- 
Bion  of  her  oonscieni;e,  which  bade  her  remain  at  home,  as 
long  aa  her  presence  oould  cheer  or  comfort  those  who  were 
in  distresB,  or  had  the  slightest  influence  over  him  who  waa 
the  cause  of  it.  The  next  extract  gives  us  a  glimpse  Into 
the  cares  of  that  home.  It  is  from  a.  letter  dated  Decern 
ber  I6th. 

"  I  hope  yon  are  uot  frozen  up ;  the  cold  here  is  diread 
ful.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  series  of  North-Pole  days. 
England  might  really  have  taken  a  slide  up  into  the  Arctic 
Zone ;  the  sky  looks  like  lae ;  the  earth  is  froien  ;  the  wiud 
is  as  keen  as  a  two 'edged  blade.  We  have  all  had  severe 
colds  and  coughs  in  consequence  of  the  weather.  Poor  Anno 
haa  suffered  greatly  from  asthma,  hut  is  now,  we  are  glad  tu 
say,  rather  better.  She  had  two  nights  last  week  when  her 
eoQgh  and  dif&culty  of  breathing  were  painful  indeed  to  hear 
and  witness,  and  must  have  been  most  distressing  to  suffer; 
she  bore  it,  aa  she  bears  all  affllation,  witliout  one  complaint, 
only  sighing  now  and  then  when  nearly  worn  out.  She  has 
an  extraordiiiary  heroism  of  cndur.ince.  I  adralrc,  but  I 
certainly  could  not  imitate  her."  ..."  You  say  1  am 
lo  '  tell  you  plenty.'  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  Noth- 
ing happens  at  Haworth ;  nothing,  at  least,  of  u  pleaeant 
kind.  One  little  incident  ooourred  about  a  week  ago,  tu 
sting  OB  to  life ;  but  if  it  gives  no  more  plcjiBiire  for  you  to 
hear,  than  it  did  tor  us  to  witness,  you  will  eeureely  thank 
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me  for  adverting  to  it.  It  was  merely  the  arrival  of  i 
Sheriff's  officer  on  a  visit  to  B.,  invitmg  him  either  to  pay 
his  debts  or  take  a  trip  to  York.  Of  course  his  debts  had 
to  be  paid.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  lose  money,  time  after 
time,  in  this  way ;  but  where  is  the  use  of  dwelling  on  snob 
subjects  ?    It  will  make  him  no  better.*' 

"  December  28tfa. 

^  I  feel  as  if  it  was  almost  a  farce  to  sit  down  and  write 
-to  you  now,  with  nothing  to  say  worth  listening  to;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  two  reasons,  I  should  put  off  the 
business  at  least  a  fortnight  hence.  The  first  reason  is,  I 
want  another  letter  from  you,  for  your  letters  are  interesting, 
they  have  something  in  them ;  some  results  of  experience  and 
observation;  one  receives  them  with  pleasure,  and  reads 
them  with  relish ;  and  these  letters  I  cannot  expect  to  get, 
unlets  I  reply  to  them.  I  wish  the  correspondence  could  be 
managed  so  as  to  be  all  on  one  side.  The  second  reason  is 
derived  from  a  remark  in  your  last,  that  you  felt  lonely, 
something  as  I  was  at  Brussels,  and  that  consequently  you 
had  a  peculiar  desire  to  hear  from  old  acquaintance.  I  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  this.  I  remember  the 
shortest  note  was  a  treat  to  me,  when  I  was  at  the  above- 
named  place ;  therefore  I  write.  I  have  also  a  third  reason : 
it  is  a  haunting  terror  lest  you  should  imagine  I  forget  you — 
that  my  regard  cools  with  absence.  It  is  not  in  my  nature 
to  forget  your  nature ;  though,  I  dare  say,  I  should  spit  fir^ 
and  explode  sometimes,  if  we  lived  together  continually 
and  you,  too,  would  get  angry,  and  then  we  should  get  recon- 
ciled and  jog  on  as  before.  Do  you  ever  get  dissatisfied  with 
your  own  temper  when  you  are  long  fixed  to  one  place,  in 
one  scene,  subject  to  one  monotonous  species  of  annoyance  ? 
I  do :  I  am  now  in  that  unenviable  frame  of  mind ;  my 
humour,  I  think,  is  too  soon  overthrown,  too  sore,  too  demon 
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fitrative  and  vehement.  I  almost  long  for  some  of  the  uni- 
form serenity  you  describe  in  Mrs. 's  disposition ;  or,  at 

least,  I  would  fain  have  her  power  of  self-control  and  con* 
cealment ;  but  I  would  not  take  her  artificial  habits  and  idea? 
along  with  her  composure.  After  all,  I  should  prefer  being 
as  I  am.  .  .  .  You  do  right  not  to  be  annoyed  at  any 
maxims  of  conventionality  you  meet  with.  Regard  all  new 
ways  in  the  light  of  fresh  experience  for  you :  if  you  see  any 
honey  gather  it."  .  .  .  .  "I  don't,  after  all,  consider 
that  we  ought  to  despise  every  thing  we  see  in  the  world, 
merely  because  it  is  not  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  I  sus- 
pect, on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  not  unfrequently  sub- 
stantial reasons  underneath  for  customs  that  appear  to  us 
absurd;  and  if  I  were  ever  again  to  find  myself  amongst 
strangers,  I  should  be  solicitous  to  examine  before  I  con- 
demned. Indiscriminating  irony  and  fault-finding  are  just 
sumpTdsknesSf  and  that  is  all.  Anne  is  now  much  better, 
but  papa  has  been  for  near  a  fortnight  far  from  well  with  the 
influenza ;  he  has  at  times  a  most  distressing  cough,  and  hi^ 
gpirits  are  much  depressed." 

So  3nded  the  year  1 846. 
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CHAPTER    II 

!l*us  next  year  opened  with  a  spell  of  eold  dreary  weather, 
i^hich  told  severely  on  a  constitution  already  tried  by  anx- 
iety and  care.  Miss  Bronte  describes  herself  as  having  ut 
terly  lost  her  appetite,  and  as  looking  ''  grey,  old,  worn  and 
snnk,"  from  her  sufferings  during  the  inclement  season. 
The  cold  brought  on  severe  toothache ;  toothache  was  the 
cause  of  a  succession  of  restless  miserable  nights ;  and  long 
wakefulness  told  acutely  upon  her  nerves,  making  them  feel 
with  redoubled  sensitiveness  all  the  harass  of  her  oppresftive 
life.  Yet  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  lay  her  bad  health 
to  the  change  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  *'  for  after  all,"  said  she 
at  this  time, "  I  have  many,  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.*' 
But  the  real  state  of  things  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing  extract!  from  her  letters. 

"March  Ist. 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  very  exacting,  I  can't 
help  saying  that  I  should  like  a  letter  as  long  as  your  last, 
every  time  you  write.  Short  notes  give  one  the  feeling  of  a 
very  small  piece  of  a  very  good  thing  to  eat, — they  set  the 
appetite  on  edge,  and  don't  satisfy  it, — a  letter  leaves  you 
more  contented ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  am  very  glad  to  get 
notes ;  so  don't  think,  when  you  are  pinchod  for  time  and 
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niateriuL-i,  that  it  is  useless  to  vrito  a  few  linc9 ;  be  assured, 
a  few  lines  are  very  acceptable  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  though 
I  like  long  letters,  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  to  muke 
a  task  of  writing  them  ....  I  really  should  like  you  to 

pome  to  Haworth,  before  I  again  go  to  B .     And  il 

is  natural  and  right  that  I  ehould  have  this  wish.  To  keep 
friendship  in  proper  order,  the  balance  of  good  ofSces  must 
be  preserved,  otherwise  a  disquieting  and  ausious  feeling 
creeps  in,  and  destroys  mutual  comfort.  In  summer  and  in 
fine  weather,  your  visit  here  might  be  much  better  managed 
than  in  winter.  We  could  go  out  more,  be  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  house  and  of  our  room.  Branwell  has  been  con- 
ducting himself  very  badly  lately.  I  expect,  from  the  es- 
travagance  of  hb  behaviour,  and  from  mysterious  hints  he 
drops  (for  he  never  will  speak  out  plMuIj),  that  wc  shall  bt 
hearing  news  of  freah  dobts  contracted  by  him  soon.  My 
health  is  better ;  I  lay  the  blame  of  its  fceblencM  on  the  cold 
weather,  more  than  on  an  uneasy  mind." 

"Mart-liaith,  18'I7. 
It  is  at  Haworth,  if  all  bo  well,  that  we  must  nest  see 
each   other   again.     I  owe  yon  a  grudge  for  giving  Misa 

M some  *ery  exaggerated  account  about  my  not  being 

well,  and  setting  her  on  to  urge  my  leaving  home  as  quits  a 
duty  I'll  take  care  not  to  tell  yon  next  time,  when  I  think 
I  am  looking  specially  old  and  ugly ;  as  if  people  could  not 
have  tJiat  privilege,  without  being  supposed  to  be  at  the  last 
gasp  1  I  shall  be  thirty-one  uest  birthday.  My  youth  la 
gone  like  a  dream  ;  and  very  little  use  have  I  ever  made  of 
What  have  I  done  these  last  thirty  years  ?  Precious 
Ittle.' 

The  quiet,  aad  ye!ir  stole  on.      The  fli.st<Ji's  w<)re  eoiit«m- 
mlating  uear  at  hand,  and  for  a  King  time,  the  terrible  elFeets 
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of  talents  niisused  and  fEumlties  abused  in  the  person  of  that 
brother,  once  their  fond  darling  and  dearest  pride.  They 
had  to  cheer  the  poor  old  father,  into  whose  heart  all  trials 
sank  the  deeper,  because  of  the  silent  stoicism  of  his  endu- 
rance. They  had  to  watch  over  his  health,  of  which,  what- 
ever was  its  state,  he  seldom  complained.  They  had  to  save, 
as  much  as  they  could,  the  precious  remnacts  of  his  sight. 
They  had  to  order  the  frugal  household  with  increased  care, 
so  as  to  supply  wants  and  expenditure  utterly  foreign  to  their 
self-denying  natures.  Though  they  shrank  from  overmuch 
contact  with  their  fellow-beings,  for  all  whom  they  met  they 
had  kind  words,  it  few ;  and  when  kind  actions  were  needed, 
they  were  not  spared,  if  the  sisters  at  the  parsonage  could 
render  them.  They  visited  the  parish  schools  duly;  and 
often  were  Charlotte's  rare  and  brief  holidays  of  a  visit  from 
home  shortened  by  her  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  in  her 
place  at  the  Sunday-schooL 

In  the  intervals  of  such  a  life  as  this,  "  Jane  Eyre ''  was 
making  progress.  "  The  Professor  "  was  passing  slowly  and 
heavily  from  publisher  to  publisher.  "  Wuthering  Heights ' 
and  "  Agnes  Grey  "  had  been  accepted  by  another  publisher, 
"  on  terms  somewhat  impoverishing  to  the  two  authors ;  "  a 
bargain  to  be  alluded  to  more  fully  hereafter.  It  was  lying 
in  his  hands,  awaiting  his  pleasure  for  its  passage  through  the 
press,  during  all  the  months  of  early  summer. 

The  piece  of  external  brightness  to  which  the  sisters 
looked  during  these  same  summer  months,  was  the  hope  that 
the  friend  to  whom  so  many  of  Charlotte's  letters  are  ad- 
dressed, and  who  was  her  chosen  companion,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted  them  to  be  together,  as  well  as  a  favour- 
ite with  Emily  and  Anne,  would  be  able  to  pay  them  a  visit 
at  Ha  worth.  Fine  weather  had  come  in  May,  Charlotte 
writes^  and  they  hoped  to  make  their  visitor  decently  com- 
fortable.    Their  brother  was  tolerably  well,  having  got  to 
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die  end  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  wliich  he  became 
possessed  of  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  under  the  wholesome 
restriction  of  poverty.  But  Charlotte  warns  her  friend  that 
she  must  expect  to  find  a  change  in  his  appearance,  and  that 
he  is  broken  in  mind ;  and  ends  her  note  of  entreating  invi* 
tation  by  saying,  "  I  pray  for  fine  weather,  that  we  may  get 
out  while  you  stay." 

At  length  the  day  was  fixed. 

^'  Friday  will  suit  us  very  welL  I  do  trust  nothing  will 
now  arise  to  prevent  your  coming.  I  shall  be  anxious  about 
the  weather  on  that  day ;  if  it  rains,  I  shall  cry.  Doi)^  ex- 
pect me  to  meet  you ;  where  would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  I  neither 
like  to  meet,  nor  to  be  met.  Unless,  indeed,  you  had  a  box 
or  a  basket  for  me  to  carry ;  then  there  would  be  some  sense 
in  it.  Come  in  black,  blue,  pink,  white,  or  scarlet,  as  you 
like.     Come  shabby  or  smart ;  neither  the  colour  nor  the  con- 

dition  signifies;  provided  only  the  dress  contain  E — ; , 

all  will  be  right." 

But  there  came  the  first  of  a  series  of  disappointments  to 
be  borne.  One  feels  how  sharp  it  must  have  been  to  have 
wrung  out  the  following  words. 

**  May  20th. 

"  Your  letter  of  yesterday  did  indeed  give  me  a  cruel 
chill  of  disappointment.     I  cannot  blame  you,  for  I  know  it 

was  not  your  fault.     I  do  not  altogether  exempt from 

reproach This  is  bitter,  but  I  feel  bitter.     As  to 

golDg  to  B ,  I  will  not  go  near  the  place  till  you  have 

been  to  Haworth.  My  respects  to  all  and  sundry,  accom- 
panied with  a  large  amount  of  wormwood  and  gall,  from  the 
cfi'usion  of  which  you  and  your  mother  are  alone  excepted. 
— C.  B. 

"  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  tell  what  I  think,  if  you 
judge  proper.     Though  it  is  true  I  may  be  somewhat  unjust^ 
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for  I  am  deeply  annoyed.  I  thought  T  had  arranged  youi 
visit  tolerably  comfortable  for  you  this  time.  I  may  find  it 
more  difficult  on  another  occasion." 

I  must  give  one  sentence  from  a  letter  written  about  this 
time,  as  it  shows  distinctly  the  clear  strong  sense  of  the 
writer. 

"  I  was  amused  by  what  she  says  respecting  her  wish 
that,  when  she  marries,  her  husband  will,  at  least,  have  a 
will  of  his  own,  even  should  he  be  a  tyrant.  Tell  her,  when 
she  forms  that  aspiration  again,  she  must  make  it  condition- 
al :  if  her  husband  has  a  strong  will,  he  must  also  have 
strong  sense,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  thoroughly  correct  notion 
of  justice ;  because  a  man  with  a  weak  brain  and  a  strong 
ufUlj  is  merely  an  intractable  brute ;  you  can  have  no  hold 
of  him ;  you  can  never  lead  him  right.  A  tyrant  under 
any  circumstances  is  a  curse." 

Meanwhile,  "  The  Professor  "  had  met  with  many  refu- 
sals from  different  publishers ;  some,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
not  over-oourteously  worded  in  writing  to  an  unknown  au- 
thor, and  none  alleging  any  distinct  reasons  for  its  rejection. 
Courtesy  is  always  due ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  press  of  business  in  a  great  publishing 
house,  they  should  find  time  to  explain  why  they  decline  par- 
ticular works.  Yet,  though  one  course  of  action  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  the  opposite  may  fall  upon  a  grieved  and 
disappointed  mind  with  all  the  graciousness  of  dew ;  and  I 
can  well  sympathize  with  the  published  account  which 
"  Currer  Bell "  gives,  of  the  feelings  experienced  on  reading 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  letter  containing  the  rejection  of 
'*  The  Professor." 

**  As  a  forlorn  hope,  we  tried  one  publishing  house  mc  re. 
Ere  long,  in  a  much  .«horter  space  than  that  on  which  experience 
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had  taught  him  to  calculate,  there  came  a  letter,  which  he 
opened  in  the  dreary  anticipation  of  finding  two  hard  hopeleae 
lines,  intimating  that '  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  were  not  dis* 
posed  to  publish  the  MS.,'  and,  instead,  he  took  out  of  the  en- 
velope a  letter  of  two  pages.  He  read  it  trembling.  It  de« 
clined,  indeed,  to  publish  that  tale,  for  business  reasons,  but  it 
discussed  its  merits  and  demerits,  so  courteously,  so  consider- 
ately, in  a  spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so  en- 
lightened, that  this  very  refusal  cheered  the  author  better 
than  a  vulgarly-expressed  acceptance  would  have  done.  It 
was  added,  that  a  work  in  three  volumes  would  meet  with 
careful  attention." 

Mr.  Smith  has  told  me  a  little  circumstance  connected 
with  the  reception  of  this  manuscript,  which  seems  to  me  in- 
dicative of  no  ordinary  character.  It  came  (accompanied  by 
the  note  given  below)  in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  to  65  Com- 
hilL  Besides  the  address  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  there 
were  on  it  those  of  other  publishers  to  whom  the  tale  had 
been  sent,  not  obliterated,  but  simply  scored  through,  so  that 
Messrs.  Smith  at  once  perceived  the  names  of  some  of  the 
houses  in  the  trade  to  which  the  unlucky  parcel  had  gone, 
without  success. 

TO  MESSBS.  SMITH  AND  ELDBS. 

"  July  16th,  184T. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the 
accompanying  manuscript.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  wheth- 
er it  be  such  as  you  approve,  and  would  undertake  to  pub- 
lish at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  Address,  Mr.  Currer 
Bell,  under  cover  to  Miss  Bronte,  Haworth,  Bradford, 
yorkshire." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  an  answer  was  returned. 
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A  little  oircumstanoe  may  be  mentioned  herei  though  it 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  as  showing  Miss 
Bronte's  inexperience  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  willing 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others.  She  had  written  to  a 
publisher  about  one  of  her  manuscripts,  which  she  had  sent 
him,  and,  not  receiving  any  reply,  she  consulted  her  brothei 
as  to  what  could  be  the  reason  for  the  prolonged  silence. 
He  at  once  set  it  down  to  her  not  having  enclosed  a  postage- 
stamp  in  her  letter.  She  accordingly  wrote  again,  to  repair 
her  former  omission,  and  apologise  for  it 

TO  MESSBS.  SMITH  AND  ELDER. 

«*  August  2nd,  1847. 

"  Gentlemen, — About  three  weeks  since,  I  sent  for  youi 
consideration  a  MS.  entitled  '  The  Professor,  a  tale  by  Currei 
Bell.'  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  reached  your 
hands  safely,  and  likewise  to  learn,  at  your  earliest  conven 
ience,  whether  it  be  such  as  you  can  undertake  to  publish. — 
I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"  CuRREB  Bell. 

"  I  enclose  a  directed  cover  for  your  reply.' 

This  time  her  note  met  with  a  prompt  answer ;  for,  four 
days  later,  she  writes  (in  reply  to  the  letter  which  she  after- 
wards characterised  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
'*  Wuthering  Heights,"  as  containing  a  refusal  so  delicate, 
reasonable,  and  courteous,  as  to  be  more  cheering  than  some 
acceptances) : 

"  Your  objection  to  the  wano  of  varied  interest  in  the 
tale  is,  I  am  aware,  not  without  grounds ;  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  might  be  published  without  serious  risk,  if  its  ap- 
pearance were  speedily  followed  up  by  another  work  from 
the  same  pen,  of  a  more  striking  and  exciting  character. 
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The  first  work  might  serve  as  an  introduction,  and  accustom 
the  public  to  the  author's  name :  the  success  of  the  second 
might  thereby  be  rendered  more  probable.  I  have  a  second 
narrative  in  three  volumes,  now  in  progress,  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart  a  more  vivid 
interest  than  belongs  to  The  Professor.'  In  about  a  month 
I  hope  to  finish  it,  so  that  if  a  publisher  were  ^ound  for 
'  The  Professor,'  the  second  narrative  might  follow  as  soon  as 
was  deemed  advisable ;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  public 
(if  any  interest  was  aroused)  might  not  be  suffered  to  cool. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  your  judgment 
on  this  plan  ?" 

While  the  minds  of  the  three  sisters  were  in  this  state  of 
suspense,  their  long-expected  friend  came  to  pay  her  promised 
visit.  She  was  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  glowing 
August  of  that  year.  They  were  out  on  the  moors  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  basking  in  the  golden  sunshine,  which 
was  bringing  on  an  unusual  plcnteousness  of  harvest,  for 
which,  somewhat  later,  Charlotte  expressed  her  earnest  desire 
that  there  should  be  a  thanksgiving  service  in  all  the 
churches.  August  was  the  season  of  glory  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haworth.  Even  the  smoke,  lying  in  the  valley  be- 
tween that  village  and  Keighley,  took  beauty  from  the  radi- 
ant colours  on  the  moors  above,  the  rich  purple  of  the 
heather  bloom  calling  out  an  harmonious  contrast  in  the 
tawny  golden  light  that,  in  the  full  heat  of  summer  evenings, 
comes  stealing  everywhere  through  the  dun  atmosphere  of  the 
hollows.  And  up,  on  the  moors,  turning  away  from  all 
habitations  of  men,  the  royal  ground  on  which  they  stood 
would  expand  into  long  swells  of  amethyst-tinted  hills,  melt- 
ing away  into  aerial  tints ;  and  the  fresh  and  fragrant  scent 
of  the  heather,  and  the  ^'  murmur  of  innumerable  bees," 
would  lend  a  poignancy  to  the  relish  with  which  they  wel- 
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corned  their  friend  to  their  own  true  home  on  the  wild  uid 
open  hills. 

There,  too  they  could  escape  from  the  Shadow  in  the 
house  below. 

Throughout  this  time — during  all  these  confidences-  -not 
a  word  was  uttered  to  their  friend  of  the  three  tales  in  Lon- 
don ;  two  accepted  and  in  the  press— one  trembling  in  the 
balance  of  a  publisher's  judgment ;  nor  did  she  hear  of  that 
other  story  "  nearly  completed,"  lying  in  manuscript  in  the 
grey  old  parsonage  down  below.  She  might  have  her  sus- 
picions that  they  all  wrote  with  an  intention  of  publication 
some  time;  but  she  knew  the  bounds  which  they  set  to 
themselves  in  their  communications ;  nor  could  she,  nor  can 
any  one  else,  wonder  at  their  reticence,  when  remembering 
how  scheme  after  scheme  had  failed,  just  as  it  seemed  close 
upon  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Brontg,  too,  had  his  suspicions  of  something  going 
on ;  but,  never  being  spoken  to,  ho  did  not  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  his  ideas  were  vague  and  uncertain, 
only  just  prophetic  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  actually 
stunned  when,  later  on,  he  heard  of  the  success  of  "  Jane 
Eyre ;  "  tc  the  progress  of  which  we  must  now  return. 

TO   MESSES.   SMITH   AND   ELDEB. 

"August  24ta. 

"  I  now  send  you  per  rail  a  MS.  entitled  *  Jane  Eyre,'  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Currer  Bell.  I  find  I  cannot  pre 
pay  the  carriage  of  the  parcel,  as  money  for  that  purpose 
is  not  received  at  the  small  station-house  where  it  is  left 
If,  when  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  MS.,  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  mention  the  amount  charged  on  de- 
livery, I  will  immediately  transmit  it  in  postage  stamps.  It 
is  better  in  future  to  address  Mr.  Currer  Bell,  under   cover 
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to  Miss  Bronte,  Haworth,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  as  there  is  a 
risk  of  letters  otherwise  directed  not  reaching  me  at  present 
To  save  trouble,  I  enclose  an  envelope." 

'^  Jane  Eyre  "  was  accepted,  and  printed  and  published 
by  October  16th. 

While  it  was  in  the  press,  Miss  Bronte  went  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  her  friend  at  B .  The  proofe  were  for- 
warded to  her  there,  and  she  occasionally  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  her  firiend,  correcting  them;  but  they  did  not  ex- 
change a  word  on  the  subject. 

Immediately  on  her  return  to  the  Parsonage,  she 
wrote: 

• 

'*  September. 

*«  I  had  a  very  wet,  windy  walk  home  from  Keighley ; 
but  my  fatigue  quite  disappeared  when  I  reached  home,  and 
found  all  welL     Thank  God  for  it 

My  boxes  came  safe  this  morning.  I  have  distributed 
the  presents.  Papa  says  I  am  to  remember  him  most  kindly 
fo  you.  The  screen  will  be  very  useful,  and  he  thanks  you 
for  it.  Tabby  was  charmed  with  her  cap.  She  said,  '  she 
never  thought  o'  naught  o'  t'  sort  as  Miss  sending  her  aught, 
and,  she  is  sure,  she  can  never  thank  her  enough  for  it.'  I^ 
was  infuriated  on  finding  a  jar  in  my  trunk.  At  first,  I 
hoped  it  was  empty,  but  when  I  found  it  heavy  and  replete, 
I  could  have  hurled  it  all  the  way  back  to  B .  How- 
ever, the  inscription  A.  B.  softened  me  much.  It  was  at 
once  kind  and  villanous  in  you  to  send  it.  You  ought  first 
to  be  tenderly  kissed,  and  then  afberwards  as  tenderly  whip- 
ped. Emily  is  just  now  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  where 
I  am  writing,  looking  at  her  apples.  She  smiled  when  I 
gave  the  collar  to  her  as  your  present,  with  an  expression  at 
once  well-pleased  and  slightly  surprised.  All  send  tbeif 
love. — Yours,  in  a  mixture  of  anger  and  love." 
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When  the  mauuscript  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  had  been  received 
by  the  future  publishers  of  that  remarkable  novel,  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  firm  to  read  it 
first.  He  was  so  powerfully  struck  by  the  character  of  the 
tale,  that  he  reported  his  impression  in  very  strong  terms  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  amused  by  the 
admiration  excited.  ^'  You  seem  to  have  been  so  enchanted, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  believe  you,"  he  laughingly  said. 
But  when  a  second  reader,  in  the  person  of  a  clear-headed 
Scotchman,  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  had  taken  the  MS^ 
home  in  the  evening,  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  it, 
as  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  finish  it,  Mr.  Smith's  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  excited  to  prompt  him  to  read  it  for  himself; 
and  great  as  were  the  praises  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  he  found  that  they  had  not  exceeded  the  truth. 

On  its  publication,  copies  were  presented  to  a  few  private 
literary  friends.  Their  discernment  had  been  rightly  reck- 
oned upon.  They  were  of  considerable  standing  in  the 
world  of  letters ;  and  one  and  all  returned  expressions  of  high 
praise  along  with  their  thanks  for  the  book.  Among  them 
was  the  great  writer  of  fiction  for  whom  Miss  Bronte  felt  so 
strong  an  admiration ;  he  immediately  appreciated,  and,  in  a 
characteristic  note  to  the  publishers,  acknowledged  its  extra- 
ordinary merits. 

The  Reviews  were  more  tardy,  or  more  cautious.  The 
"Athenaeum"  and  the  "  Spectator"  gave  short  notices,  con- 
taining qualified  admissions  of  the  power  of  the  author. 
The  "  Literary  Gazette"  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  was 
Bafe  to  praise  an  unknown  author.  The  **  Daily  News" 
declined  accepting  the  copy  which  had  been  sent,  on  the 
•oore  of  a  rule  "  never  to  review  novels ;  "  but  a  little  later 
on,  there  appeared  a  notice  of  the  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany," 
in  that  paper ;  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  again  forwarded 
a  copy  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  to  the  Editor,  with  a  request  for  a 
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notice.      This  time  the  work  was  accepted ,  but  I  am  not 
aware  what  was  the  character  of  the  article  upon  it. 

The  '^  Examiner''  came  forward  to  the  rescue,  as  far  ai 
the  opinions  of  professional  critics  were  concerned.  The 
literary  articles  in  that  paper  were  always  remarkable  for 
their  genial  and  generous  appreciation  of  merit;  nor  was  th 
notice  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  an  exception  ;  it  was  full  of  hearty, 
yet  delicate  and  discriminating  praise.  Otherwise,  the  press 
in  general  did  little  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  noyel ;  the 
demand  for  it  among  librarians  had  begun  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  review  in  the  '^  Examiner ;  "  the  power  and 
fascination  of  the  tale  itself  made  its  merits  known  to  the 
public,  without  the  kindly  finger-posts  of  professional 
criticism;  and,  early  in  December,  the  rush  began  for 
copies. 

I  will  insert  two  or  three  of  Miss  Bronte's  letters  to  her 
publishers,  in  order  to  show  how  timidly  the  idea  of  success 
was  received  by  one  so  unaccustomed  to  adopt  a  sanguine 
view  of  any  subject  in  which  she  was  individually  concerned. 
The  occasions  on  which  these  notes  were  written,  will  ex- 
plain themselves. 

MESSRS    SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

"Oct.  19th,  1647. 

"Gentlemen, — The  six  copies  of  'Jane  Eyre 'reached 
me  this  morning.  You  have  given  the  work  every  advan« 
tage  which  good  paper,  clear  type,  and  a  seemly  outside 
ean  supply ; — if  it  fails,  the  fault  will  lie  with  the  author,— 
joxL  are  exempt. 

**  I  now  await  the  judgment  of  the  press  and  the  public 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully. 

«  C.  Bell." 

VOL.    II. 2 
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MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

"  Oct.  26th,  1847. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  the  newspapers.  The^ 
ppeak  quite  as  favourably  of  '  Jane  Eyre '  as  I  expected 
them  to  do.  The  notice  in  the  '  Literary  Gazette '  seemH 
eertainly  to  have  been  indited  in  rather  a  flat  mood,  and  the 
'  Athenaeum '  has  a  style  of  its  own,  which  I  respect,  but 
cannot  exactly  relish ;  still  when  one  considers  th^t  journals 
of  that  standing  have  a  dignity  to  maintain  which  would 
be  deranged  by  a  too  cordial  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
an  obscure  author,  I  suppose  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
patisfied. 

"  Meantime  a  brisk  sale  would  be  effectual  support 
inder  the  hauteur  of  lofty  critics.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours 
respectfully,  "  C.  Bell." 

MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

"Nov.  13th,  1847. 

''  Gentlemen, — T  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  information 
it  communicates.  The  notice  from  the  *  People's  Journal ' 
also  duly  reached  me,  and  this  morning  I  received  the 
*  Spectator.'  The  critique  in  the  *  Spectator '  gives  that  view 
of  the  book  which  will  naturally  be  taken  by  a  certain  class 
of  minds ;  I  shall  expect  it  to  be  followed  by  other  notices 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  way  to  detraction  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  will  probably  be  pursued.  Most  future  notices  will 
m  all  likelihood  have  a  reflection  of  the  *  Spectator '  in  them, 
I  fear  this  turn  of  opinion  will  not  improve  the  demand  foi 
the  book — ^but  time  will  show.  If  *  Jane  Eyre '  has  anj 
solid  worth  in  it,  it  ought  to  weather  a  gust  of  unfavourable 
ivind.     T  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"  C.  Bell." 
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MESSBS.  SMITH}  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

"Nov.  80th,  1847. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  the  '  Economist,'  but  not 
the  '  Examiner ; '  from  some  cause  that  paper  has  missed,  as 
the  '  Spectator '  did  on  a  former  occasion ;  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever to  learn  through  your  letter,  that  its  notice  of  *  Jane 
Eyre '  was  favourable,  and  also  that  the  prospects  of  the  work 
appear  to  improve. 

''I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  mformation  respecting 
'Wuthering  Heights.'  I  am, ^Gentlemen,  yours  respect- 
fully, 

«  C.  Bell." 

TO  MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.  ' 

"  Dec.  l8t,  1847. 

"  Q-entlemen, — The  *  Ezammer '  reached  me  to-day ;  it 
had  been  missent  on  account  of  the  direction,  which  was  to 
Currer  Bell,  care  of  Miss  Bronte.  Allow  me  to  intimate 
that  it  would  be  better  in  future  not  to  put  the  name  of 
Currer  Bell  on  the  outside  of  communications ;  if  directed 
bimply  to  Miss  Bronte  they  will  be  more  likely  to  reach 
their  destination  safely.  Currer  Bell  is  not  known  in  the 
district,  and  I  have  no  wish  that  he  should  become  known. 
The  notice  in  the  '  Examiner  '  gratified  me  very  much ;  it 
appears  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  able  man  who  has  under- 
stood what  he  undertakes  to  criticise ;  of  course,  approbation 
from  such  a  quarter  is  encouraging  to  an  author,  and  I  trust 
it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  work.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours 
respectfully, 

"  0.  Bell." 


iC 
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papers  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  I  thank  yon  very  sincerely 
for  so  punctually  sending  me  all  the  various  criticisms  on 
*  Jane  Eyre.' " 

TO   MSSSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO. 

"Dec.  10th,  1847. 

^  Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  inclosing  a  bank  post  bill,  for  which  I  thank  you. 
Having  already  expressed  my  sense  of  your  kind  and  up- 
right conduct,  I  can  now  only  say  that  I  trust  you  will  al- 
ways have  reason  to  be  as  well  content  with  me  as  I  am  with 
you.  If  the  result  of  any  future  exertions  I  may  be  able 
to  make  should  prove  agreeable  and  advantageous  to  you,  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied ;  and  it  would  be  a  serious  source  of 
'regret  to  me  if  I  thought  you  ever  had  reason  to  repent 
being  my  publishers. 

"  You  need  not  apologise,  Gentlemen,  for  having  written 
to  me  so  seldom;  of  course  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  but  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams  like- 
wise ;  he  was  my  first  favourable  critic ;  he  first  gave  mo 
encouragement  to  persevere  as  an  author,  consequently  I 
naturally  respect  him  and  feel  grateful  to  him. 

"  Excuse  the  informality  of  my  letter,  and  believe  me, 
Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"  CuRREB  Bell." 

There  is  little  record  remaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  news  of  its  wonderful  success  reached  and  affected 
the  one  heart  of  the  three  sisters.  I  once  asked  Charlotte— 
we  were  talking  about  the  description  of  Lowood  school,  and 
she  was  saying  that  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  should  have 
written  it,  if  she  had  been  aware  how  instantaneously  it  would 
have  been"  identified  with  Cowan  Bridge — ^whether  the  popu- 
larity to  which  the  novel  attained  had  taken  her  by  surprise 
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fllic  liesitated  a  little,  and  then  said  :  "  I  believGd  that  vrhai 
'  had  impresaod  me  ao  forcibly  when  I  wrote  it,  must  make  a 
strong  impression  on  any  one  who  read  it.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised  at  those  who  road  '  Jane  Eyre  '  being  deeply  interested 
in  it;  but  I  hardly  expected  t-hat  a  book  b}'  an  imkuowu  au- 
thor could  find  readera." 

The  aisterB  had  kept  the  knowledge  of  their  literary  veu- 
tares  from  their  father,  fearing  to  increase  their  own  ansieties 
L«nd  disappointment  by  witnessing  hia ;  for  he  took  an  acute 
P'interest  iu  all  that  befell  hia  children,  and  his  own  tendency 
B  had  been  towards  literature  Ln  the  daya  when  he  was  young 
'  tad  hopefuL  It  was  true  he  did  not  mnch  manifest  his  feel- 
ings Id  words ;  ho  would  have  thought  that  he  was  prepared 
I  for  disappointment  as  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  he  could  have 
Lmet  it  with  stoicism ;  but  words  are  poor  aad  tardy  iuter- 
l;{n'6terB  of  feelings  to  those  who  love  one  another,  and  his 
I  daughters  knew  how  he  would  iiave  borne  Ul-success  worse  for 
I  them  than  for  himself.  So  they  did  not  tell  bim  what  they 
I  vere  undertaking.  He  says  now  that  he  suspected  it  all 
m  fttong,  but  hia  suspicions  could  take  no  esact  form,  as  ail  he 
I  was  certain  of  was,  that  his  children  were  perpetually  writing 
K  — and  not  writing  letters.  We  have  seen  how  the  commu- 
I  uioations  from  their  publishers  were  received  "  under  cover 
Klo  Miss  Bronte."  Once,  Charlotte  told  me,  they  overheard 
Ktbe  postman  meeting  Mr.  Bronte,  as  the  latter  was  leaving 

■  the  house,  and  inquiring  from,  the  parson  where  one  Currer 

■  Bell  could  hf  living,  to  which  Mr.  Bronte  replied  that  there 
Kvas  no  aueh  person  in  the  parish.     This  must  have  been  tlio 

■  11  tuad venture  to  which  Miss  Bronte  alludes  iu  the  beginning 
I  of  her  correspondence  with  Mr,  Aylott. 

■  Now,  however,  when  the  demand  for  the  work  had  assured 
I  snocess  to  "  Jane  Ejre,"  her  sistors  urged  Charlotte  to  tell 

■  .  their  father  of  its  publication.     She  accordingly  went  into  his 

■  study  oue  aftcrnooD  af'er  his  early  dinner,  carrying  with  hei 
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a  copy  of  the  book,  and  one- or  two  reviewB,  taking  care  to 
include  a  notice  adverse  to  it. 

She  informed  me  that  something  like  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  her  and  him.  (I  wrote  down 
her  words  the  day  after  I  heard  them ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
they  are  accurate.) 

"  Papa,  I've  been  writing  a  book  " 

"  Have  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  read  it." 

'*  I  am  afraid  it  will  try  my  eyes  too  much." 

"  But  it  is  not  in  manuscript :  it  is  printed." 

"  My  dear !  you've  never  thought  of  the  expense  it  will 
be !  It  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  a  loss,  for  how  can  you  get 
a  book  sold  ?     No  one  knows  you  or  your  name." 

^'  But,  papa,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a  loss ;  no  more  will 
you,  if  you  will  let  me  read  you  a  review  or  two,  and  tell  you 
more  about  it." 

So  she  sate  down  and  read  some  of  the  reviews  to  her 
father ;  and  then,  giving  him  the  copy  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  that 
she  intended  for  him,  she  left  him  to  read  it.  When  he  came 
in  to  tea,  he  said,  "Girls,  do  you  know  Charlotte  has  been  writ- 
ing a  book,  and  it  is  much  better  than  likely  ?" 

But  while  the  existence  of  Currer  Bell,  the  author,  was 
like  a  piece  of  a  dream  to  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  Haworth 
Parsonage,  who  went  on  with  their  uniform  household  life, — 
their  cares  for  their  brother  being  its  only  variety, — the  whole 
reading-world  of  England  was  in  a  ferment  to  discover  the 
unknown  author.  Even  the  publiohers  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  were 
ignorant  whether  Currer  Bell  was  a  real  or  an  assumed  name, 
— whether  it  belonged  to  a  man  or  a  woman.  In  every  town 
people  sought  out  the  list  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  turned  away  in  disappointment.  No  one  they  knew  had 
genius  enough  to  be  the  author.  Every  little  incident  men- 
tioned in  the  book  was  turned  this  way  and  that  to  answer, 
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if  possible,  tlie  macb'Vesed  qnestioa  of  bcs.  All  is  va'iu, 
Feople  were  content  to  relax  their  csortiona  to  satisfy  thcit 
ourioHitj,  ajid  siraply  to  sit  dawn  and  greatly  admire. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  an  aualyi^ig  of  a  book  witb  which 
everyone  who  rcada  this  biography  is  sure  to  be  acquainted; 
much  leas  a  eritioifim  upon  a  work,  which  the  great  flood  of 
public  opinion  baa  lifted  up  from  the  obscurity  in  wJiich  i 
first  appeared,  and  lalU  high  and  safe  on  the  everlasting  hilla 
of  iame. 

Before  me  liea  a  packet  of  extracts  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  wbicb  Mr.  BrontU  has  aent  me.  It  ia  touching 
to  look  them  over,  and  see  how  there  is  hardly  any  notice, 
however  short  and  olumsily- worded,  in  any  obscure  provinoial 
paper,  but  what  baa  been  cut  out  and  carefully  ticketed  with 
ita  date  by  the  poor,  bereaved  father, — so  proud  when  he  first 
read  them — so  desolate  now.  For  one  and  all  are  full  of 
praiae  of  this  great,  onknowa  genius,  which  saddeuly  ap- 
peared amongst  ua.  Conjecture  as  to  the  authorship  ran 
about  like  wild-fire.  People  In  London,  smooth  and  polished 
as  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  like  them  "  spending  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing," 
were  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  that  a  freab  sensation,  a 
new  pleasure,  was  in  reserve  for  them  in  the  uprising  of  un  au- 
thor capable  of  depleting  with  accurate  and  Titanic  power  the 
strong,  self-reliant,  rooj,  and  individual  characters  which  were 
not,  after  all,  extinct  species,  but  lingered  atUl  in  existence  in 
the  North.  They  thought  that  there  was  some  exaggeration 
mixed  witb  the  peculiar  force  of  delineation.  Those  nearer  to 
the  spot,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  waa apparently  laid,  were 
sure  torn  the  very  truth  and  aeouracy  of  the  writing,  that  the 
writer  was  no  Southeron ;  for  though  "  dark,  and  cold,  and 
rugged  ia  the  North,"  the  old  strength  of  the  Scandinavian 
i  ycl  abidea  there,  and  glowed  out  in  every  oharacter  de- 
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picted  iu  "Jane  Eyre."  Farther  tlian  this,  curiosity,  both 
lionourable  and  diabonouroble,  was  at  funlt. 

When  the  second  edition  appeared,  in  the  January  of  the 
following  year,  with  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  people 
locked  at  each  other,  and  wondered  afresh.  But  Currer  BcU 
iinew  no  more  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  as  an  indi- 
vidual man — of  his  life,  age,  fortunes  or  circumstances — thaii 
■lie  did  of  those  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarah.  The  one 
bad  placed  bis  name  as  author  upon  the  title-page  of  "  Vanity 
Pair,"  the  other  had  cot.  She  was  thankful  for  the  opportu- 
Ditj  of  oxpressing  her  high  admiration  of  a  writer,  whom,  aa 
she  saya,  she  regarded  "  as  the  social  regenerator  of  bis  day — 
he  the  very  master  of  that  working  corps  who  would  restore 

to  rectitude  the  warped  state  of  things His  wit 

is  bright,  hia  humour  attrtictire,  but  both  bear  the  same 
relation  to  hie  serious  genius,  that  the  mere  lambont  sheet- 
lightnbg,  playing  under  the  edge  of  the  summer  cloud,  does 
to  the  oleotrio  death-spark  Md  in  its  womb."  ~ 

Anne  Bronte  had  been  more  than  usually  delicate  all  the 
summer,  and  her  sensitive  spirit  had  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  great  anxiety  of  her  hom.e.  But  now  that  "  Jane  Eyre  " 
gave  such  indications  of  success,  Charlotte  began  to  plan 
schemes  of  future  pleasure, — perhaps  relaxation  from  care, 
would  he  the  more  correct  expression, — for  their  darling 
younger  sister,  the  "  little  one  "  of  the  household.  But,  al- 
though Anne  was  cheered  for  a  time  by  Charlotte's  success, 
the  fact  was,  that  neither  her  spirits  nor  her  bodily  strength 
were  such  as  to  incline  her  to  much  active  exertion,  and  ehe 
led  far  too  sedentary  a  life,  continually  stooping,  either  over 
her  hook,  or  work,  or  at  bee  desk.  "  It  is  with  difficulty," 
writes  her  sister,  "  that  we  can  prevail  upon  her  to  take  a 
walk,  or  induce  her  to  ■  oonvorse.  I  look  forward  to  next 
aummer  with  the  confident  intention  that  she  shall,  if  possible, 
make  at  least  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  sea-aide."     In  tliia  sami' 
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a  seuteucG,  tulliug  Iiow  dcarlj  home,  even  witli  lU 
mrescat  terrible  drawback,  lay  at  tlie  roots  of  ber  heart ,  but 
it  U  too  much  blended  with  refereuco  to  the  affairs  of  oth^ra, 
o  boar  quotation. 

Any  aatbor  of  a  succossful  novel  is  liable  to  an  inroad  of 

Icttiirs  from  unknown  readers,  containing  couiniendation — 

bometinies  of  eo  fulsome  and  indiacriminating  a  character,  aa 

remind  the  reeipient  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famouB  Hpeooh  to 

B  who  offered  presumptuoiiH  and  injudicious  praise — aome- 

iamea  saying  merely  a  few  words,  whicL  huve  power  to  stir 

the  heart  "  as  with  the  sound  of  n  trumpet,"  and  in  the  high 

humility  they  csuite,  to  call  fotth  strong  resolutions  to  ma.ko 

all  5ituTe  efforts  worthy  of  such  praise ;  and  oecasioiially 

-.  containing  that  true  appreciatian  of  both  merits  Aud  demerits, 

tjtogcther  with  the  sources  of  each,  which  forms  the  very 

Briticism  and  help  for  which  ati  inexperienced  writer  tliirsta. 

Of  each    of   these   kinds   of   communication,  Ciirrer   Boll 

red  her  full  share;  and  her  warm  heart,  and  true  sense 

Uid  high  standard  of  what  alic  aimed  at,  affixed  to  each  its 

aluu.     Among  other  letters  of  hers,  some  to  Mr.  G.  11. 

}  have  been  kindly  plaetid  by  him  at  my  service ;  and 

B  I  know  Miss  Bronte  highly  prized  his  letters  of  cucour- 

figoment  and  advice,  I  shall  give  extracts  from  her  replies, 

Ba  their  datt^a  occur,  because  they  will  indicate  the  kind  of 

eritieiam  she  valued,  and  also  because  tbroughout,  in  anger, 

3  in  agreement  and  harmony,  they  abow  her  character,  nii- 

IWinded  by  any  self-flattery,  full  of  clear-sighted  modesty  aa 

o  what  she  really  did  well,  and  what  she  failed  in,  grateful 

ITfor  frieudtj  interest,  and  only  sore  and  irritable  when  the 

question  of  sex  in  autbursbip  was,  as  she  thought,  roughly  oi 

unfairly  treated.     As  to  the  rest,  the  letters  speak  for  them- 

Belves,  to  those  who  know  how  to  listeu,  far  bettor  than  I  can 

interpret  their  meaning  into  my  poorer  and  weaker  words 

Mr.  Lewea  has  politely  sent  lae  the  following  explanation  of 

YOi-  II. — 2,* 
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that  letter  ot  his,  to  which  the  succeeding  one  of  Miss  Bronte 
is  a  reply. 

"  When  *  Jane  feyre '  first  appeared,  the  publishers  cour- 
teously sent  me  a  copy.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  I  read 
it,  made  me  go  down  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  propose  to  write  a 
review  of  it  for  '  Frazer's  Magazine.'  He  would  not  consent 
to  an  unknown  novel — ^for  the  papers  had  not  yet  declared 
themselves — ^receiving  such  importance,  but  thought  it  might 
make  one  on  Becent  Novels  :  English  and  French — ^wliich 
appeared  in  Frazer^  December^  1847.  Meanwhile  I  had 
written  to  Miss  Bronte  to  tell  her  the  delight  with  which 
her  book  filled  me ;  and  seemed  to  have  ^  sermonized '  her, 
to  judge  from  her  reply. 

TO  O.  H.  LEWES,  ESQ. 

"  Nov.  6th,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  reached  me  yesterday ;  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  that  I  appreciate  fully  the  intention  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely,  both  for  its 
cheering  commendation  and  valuable  advice. 

"  You  warn  me  to  beware  of  melodrama,  and  you  exhort 
me  to  adhere  to  the  real.  When  I  first  began  to  write,  so 
impressed  was  1  with  the  truth  of  the  principles  you  advo- 
cate, that  I  determined  to  take  Nature  and  Truth  as  my 
sole  guides,  and  to  follow  in  their  very  footprints ;  I  re- 
strained imagination,  eschewed  romance,  repressed  excite- 
ment ;  over-bright  colouring,  too,  I  avoided,  and  sought  to 
produce  something  which  should  be  soft,  grave,  and  true. 

"  My  work  (a  tale  in  one  volume)  being  completed,  I  of- 
fered it  to  a  publisher.  He  said  it  was  original,  faithful  to 
nature,  but  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  accepting  it ;  such 
a  work  would  not  sell.  I  tried  six  publishers  in  succession , 
tiiey  all  told  me  it  was  deficient  in  *  startling  incident '  and 
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thrilling  excitementj'  that  it  would  never  gait  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,  and,  as  it  was  on  those  libraries  the  success  of 
works  of  fiction  mainly  depended,  they  could  not  undertake 
to  publish  what  would  be  orerlooked  there. 

'^  'Jane  Eyre '  was  rather  objected  to  at  first,  on  the  same 
grounds,  but  finally  found  acceptance. 

"  I  mention  this  to  you,  not  with  a  view  of  pleading  ex 
eniption  from  censure,  but  in  order  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  root  of  certain  literary  evils.  If,  in  your  forthcom- 
ing article  in  *  Frazer,*  you  would  bestow  a  few  words  of  en- 
lightenment on  the  public  who  support  the  circulating  libra- 
ries, you  might,  with  your  powers,  do  some  good. 

"  You  advise  me,  too,  not  to  stray  &r  from  the  ground  of 
experience,  as  I  become  weak  when  I  enter  the  region  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  you  say, '  real  experience  is  perennially  interest- 
ing, and  to  all  men.' 

"  I  feel  that  this  also  is  true ;  but,  dear  Sir,  is  not  the 
real  experience  of  each  individual  very  limited  ?  And.  if  a 
writer  dwells  upon  that  solely  or  principally,  is  he  not  in 
danger  of  repeating  himself,  and  also  of  becoming  an  egotist  ? 
Then,  too,  imagination  is  a  strong,  restless  faculty,  which 
claims  to  be  heard  and  exercised  :  are  we  to  be  quite  deaf  to 
her  cry,  and  insensate  to  her  struggles  ?  When  she  shows 
us  bright  pictures,  are  we  never  to  look  at  them  and  try  to 
reproduce  them  ?  And  when  she  is  eloquent,  and  speaks  ra- 
pidly and  urgently  in  our  ear,  are  we  not  to  write  to  her  dic- 
tation ? 

"  I  shall  anxiously  search  the  next  number  of  *  Frazer  ' 
for  your  opinions  on  these  points. — 'Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
yours  gratefully, 

"  C.  Bell." 

But  while  gratified  by  appreciation  as  an  autlior,  she  was 
cautious  as  to  the  person  from  whom  she  received  it,  for 
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mucli  of  the  valae  of  the  praise  depended  on  the  sincerilj 
and  capability  of  the  person  rendering  it  Accordingly,  she 
applied  to  Mr.  Williams  (a  gentleman  connected  with  her 
publisher's  firm)  for  information  as  to  who  and  what  Mr. 
Lewes  was.  Her  reply,  after  she  had  learnt  something  of 
the  character  of  her  future  critic,  and  while  awaiting  his 
criticism^  must  not  be  omitted.  Besides  the  reference  to 
him,  it  contains  some  amusing  allusions  to  the  perplexity 
which  began  to  be  excited  respecting  the  '^  identity  of  the 
brothers  Bell,"  and  some  notice  of  the  conduct  of  another 
publisher  towards  her  sister,  which  I  refrain  from  character- 
ising, because  I  understand  that  truth  is  considered  a  libel 
in  speaking  of  such  people. 


TO  W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 


**  Nov.  lOth,  1847. 


"  Dear  Sir^ — I  have  received  the  *  Britannia '  and  the 
*  Sun,'  but  not  the  '  Spectator,'  which  I  rather  regret,  as  con 
sure,  though  not  pleasant,  is  often  wholesome. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  information  regarding  Mr.  Lewear 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  a  clever  and  sincere  man  :  such 
being  the  case,  I  can  await  his  critical  sentence  with  forti- 
tude ;  even  il  it  goes  against  me,  I  shall  not  murmur ;  abili- 
ty and  honesty  have  a  right  to  condemn,  where  they  think 
condemnation  is  deserved.  From  what  you  say,  however,  I 
trust  rather  to  obtain  at  least  a  modified  approval. 

"  Your  account  of  the  various  surmises  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  brothers  Bell,  amused  me  much :  were  the 
enigma  solved,  it  would  probably  be  found  not  worth  th« 
trouble  of  solution;  but  I  will  let  it  alone,  it  suits  our- 
selves to  remain  quiet,  and  certainly  injures  no  one  else. 

"  The  reviewer  who  noticed  the  little  book  of  poems,  in 
the  *  Dublin  Magazine,'  conjectured  that  the  soi-  disani  three 
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pcrson&ges  were  in  reality  but  one,  who,  endowed  with  au 
unduly  prominent  organ  of  self-esteem,  and  consequently  im- 
pressed with  a  somewhat  weighty  notion  of  his  own  merita 
thought  them  too  vast  to  be  concentrated  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual, and  accordingly  divided  himself  into  three,  out  of  con 
sideration,  I  suppose,  for  the  nerves  of  the  much-to-be-astound- 
ed public  1  This  was  an  ingenious  thought  in  the  reviewer,— 
very  original  and  striking,  but  not  accurate.     We  are  three. 

"  A  prose  work,  by  Ellis  and  Acton,  will  soon  appear:  it 
should  have  been  out,  indeed,  long  since ;  for  the  first  proof- 
sheets  were  already  in  the  press  at  the  commencement  of 
last  August,  before  Currer  Bell  had  placed  the  MS.  of 
'  Jane  Eyre '  in  your  hands.     Mr.  ,  however,  does  not 

do  business  like  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder ;  a  different  spirit 

seems  to  preside  at Street,  to  that  which  guides  the 

liclm  at  65,  Comhill My  relations  have  suf- 
fered from  exhausting  delay  and  procrastination,  while  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  of  a  management  at  once  busi- 
ness-like and  gentlemanlike,  energetic  and  considerate. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr. often  acts  as  he  hai 

done  to  my  relations,  or  whether  this  is  an  exceptional  in- 
stance of  his  method.  Do  you  know,  and  can  you  tell  mc 
anything  about  him  ?  You  must  excuse  me  for  going  tc 
the  point  at  once,  when  I  want  to  learn  anything :  if  ro;y 
questions  are  importunate,  you  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  tc 
decline  answering  them. — I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

"  C.  Bell." 

TO   G.    H.    LEWES,   ESQ. 

"  Wov.  22nd,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  read  *  Ranthorpe.'  I  could  not 
get  it  till  a  day  or  two  ago ;  but  I  have  got  it  and  read  it  at 
last;  and  in  reading  '  Kunthorpe,'  I  have  read  a  new  book 
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— not  a  reprint — ^not  a  reflection  of  any  other  book,  bat  a 
new  book, 

"  I  did  not  know  sacb  books  were  written  now.  It  is 
very  di£Eerent  to  any  of  the  popular  works  of  fiction ;  it  filht 
the  mind  with  fresh  knowledge.  Yonr  experience  and  yoar 
convictions  are  made  the  reader^s  and  to  an  author,  at  least, 
they  have  a  value  and  an  interest  quite  unusual.  I  await 
your  criticism  on  '  Jane  Eyre  ^  now  with  other  sentiments 
than  I  entertained  before  the  perusal  of '  Banthorpe.' 

*^  You  were  a  stranger  to  me.  I  did  not  particularly  re- 
spect you.  I  did  not  feel  that  your  praise  or  blame  would 
have  any  special  weight  I  knew  little  of  your  right  to  con- 
demn or  approve.     Now  I  am  informed  on  these  points. 

*'  You  will  be  severe ;  your  last  letter  taught  me  as  much. 
Well  1  I  shall  try  to  extract  good  out  of  your  severity  :  and 
besides,  though  I  am  now  sure  you  are  a  just,  discriminating 
man,  yet,  being  mortal,  you  must  be  fallible ;  and  if  any  part 
of  your  censure  galls  me  too  keenly  to  the  quick — ogives  me 
deadly  pain — I  shall  for  the  present  disbelieve  it,  and  put  it 
quite  aside,  till  such  time  as  I  feel  able  to  receive  it  without 
torture. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfally, 

**C.  Bell." 

In  December,  1847,  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  and  "  Agnes 
Grey  "  appeared.  The  first-named  of  these  stories  has  re- 
volted many  readers  by  the  power  with  which  wicked  and 
excaptional  characters  are  depicted.  Others,  again,  have  felt 
the  attraction  of  remarkable  genius,  even  when  displayed  on 
grim  and  terrible  criminals.  Miss  Bronte  herself  says,  with 
regard  to  this  tale,  ''Where  delineation  of  human  character 
is  concerned,  the  case  is  different.  I  am  bound  to  avow  that 
she  had  scarcely  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
amongst  whom  she  lived,  than  a  nun  has  of  the  country- 
people  that  pass  her  convent  gates.     My  sister's  disposition 
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Daturally  gregarioua  :  -oiroaniBtanoes  faTonred  and 
fostered  her  tendency  to  Beclusion ;  escept  to  go  to  cliurch, 
or  take  a  walk  on  the  liilla,  alie  rarely  crosaed  tho  threshold 
of  home.     Though  the  feeling  for  the  people  around  her  wus 
benevolent,  intercourse  nilli  them  she  never  sought,  nor, 
BWith  very  few  exoeptions,  ever  experienced ;  and  yet  she 
■fcnew  them,  knew  their  ways,  their  language,  and  their  family 
■    hi.'itoricB ;  she  couM  hear  of  them  with  interest,  and  talk  of 
them  with  detail  minute,  graphio,  and  aoeurate ;  but  with 
them  ehe  rarely  exchanged  a  word.     Ilence  it  ensued,  that 
what  her  mind  has  gathered  of  tlic  real  concerning  them,  was 
too  exclusively  confined  to  those  tragic  and  terrible  traits, 
of  which,  in  listening  to  the  secret  annals  of  every  rude  vici- 
,   nage,  the  memory  is  sometimes  compelled  to  receive  the  im- 
B.     Her  imagination,  which,  was  a  spirit  more  sombre 
1  sunny — more  powerful  than  sportive — found  in  such 
aits  material  whence  it  wrouglit  creations  like  neathcliffe, 
shaw,  like  Catharine.     Having  formed  these  beings, 
e  did  not  know  what  she  bad  done.     If  the  auditor  of  licr 
r^irork,  when  read  in  manuscript,  shuddered  under  the  grind- 
ing influence  of  natures  so  relentless    and  implacable— of 
spirits  so  lost  and  fallen  ;  if  it  wus  complained  that  the  mere 
hearing  of  certain  vivid  and  fearful  scenes  banished  sleep  by 
night,  and  disturbed  mental  peace  by  day,  Ellis  Bull  would 
wonds*  what  was  meant,  and  suspect  the  complainant  of  uf- 
feotation.     Had  she  but  lived,  her  mind  would  of  itself  liave 
Lmowu  like  a  strong  tree— loftier,  straighter,  wider-spreading 
uid  its  matured  fruits  would  have  attained  a  mellower  ripe- 
and  sunnier  bloom;  but  on  that  mind  time  and  espe- 
e  alone  could  work ;  to  the  inHuence  of  other  intelleetn 
{Ae  was  not  amenable." 

Whether  justly  or  ni-juBtly,  tJie  productions  of  the  two 
foonger  Miss  Brontts  were  not  received  with  much  favour 
it  tho  time  of  their  publication.     "  Oritios  failed  to  do  them 
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justice.  The  immatare,  but  yery  real,  powers  revealed  vn 
'WutheriDg  Heights,'  were  scarcely  recognized ;  its  import 
and  nature  were  misunderstood ;  the  identity  of  its  author 
was  misrepresented :  it  was  said  that  this  was  an  earlier  and 
ruder  attempt  of  the  same  pen  which  had  produced  '  Jane 
Eyre.' "...."  Uigust  and  grievous  error  I  We  laughed 
at  it  at  first,  but  I  deeply  lament  it  now." 

Henceforward  Charlotte  Bronte's  existence  becomes  di- 
^  vided  into  two  parallel  currents — ^her  life  as  Currer  Bell,  the 

;>^  " —  author ;  her  life  as  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  woman.  There 
were  separate  duties  belonging  to  each  character — ^not  op- 
posing  each  other ;  not  impossible,  but  difficult  to  be  recon- 
ciled. When  a  man  becomes  an  author,  it  is  probably  merely 
_^  a  change  of  employment  to  him.  He  takes  a  portion  of  that 
time  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted*  to  some  other  study  or 
pursuit ;  he  gives  up  something  of  the  legal  or  medical  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  serve  others, 
or  relinquishes  part  of  the  trade  or  business  by  which  he  has 
been  striving  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  and  another  merchant,  or 
lawyer,  or  doctor,  steps  into  his  vacant  place,  and  probably 
does  as  well  as  he.  But  no  other  can  take  up  the  quiet, 
regular  duties  of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  or  the  mother,  as 
well  as  she  whom  God  has  appointed  to  fill  that  particular 
place :  a  woman's  principal  work  in  life  is  hardly  left  to  her 
own  choice ;  nor  can  she  drop  the  domestic  charges  devolv- 
ing on  her  as  an  individual,  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
splendid  talents  that  were  ever  bestowed.  And  yet  she  must 
not  shrink  from  the  extra  responsibility  implied  by  the  verv 
fact  of  her  possessing  such  talents.  She  must  not  hide  hei 
gift  in  a  napkin ;  it  was  meant  for  the  use  and  service  of 
others.  In  an  humble  and  faithful  spirit  must  she  labor  to 
do  what  is  not  impossible,  or  God  would  not  have  set  her  to 
do  it. 

I  put  into  words  what  Charlotte  Bronto  put  into  actions 
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The  year  1848  opened  with  sad  domestic  distress.  It  if 
necessary,  however  painful,  to  remind  the  reader  constantly 
of  what  was  always  present  to  the  hearts  of  father  and  sisters 
at  this  time.  It  is  weJl  that  the  thoughtless  critics,  who 
spoke  of  the  sad  and  gloomy  views  of  life  presented  hy  the 
Brontes  in  their  tales,  should  know  how  such  words  were 
wrung  out  of  them  by  the  living  recollection  of  the  long 
agony  they  suffered.  It  is  well,  too,  that  they  who  have  ob- 
jected to  the  representation  of  coarseness  and  shrank  from 
it  with  repugnance,  as  if  such  conceptions  arose  out  uf  the 
writers,  should  learn,  that,  not  from  the  imagination — not_^ 
from  internal  conception — ^but  from  the  hard  cruel  facts, 
pressed  down,  by  external  life,  upon  their  very  senses,  for 
long  months  and  years  together,  did  they,  write  out  what 
they  saw,  obeying  the  stem  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
They  might  be  mistaken.  They  might  err  in  writing  at  all, 
when  their  afflictions  were  so  great  that  they  could  not  write 
otherwise  than  they  did  of  life.  It  is  possible  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  described  only  good  and  pleasant 
people,  doing  only  good  and  pleasant  things  (in  which  case  _ 
they  could  hardly  have  written  at  any  time) :  all  I  say  is, 
that  never,  I  believe,  did  women,  possessed  of  such  wonder- 
ful gifts,  exercise  them  with  a  fuller  feeling  of  responsibility  — • 
for  their  use.  As  to  mistakes,  they  stand  now — as  authors 
as  well  as  women — ^before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

"Jan.  11th,  1848. 

• 

"We  have  not  been  very  comfortable  here  at  home 
ately.  Bran  well  has,  by  some  means,  contrived  to  get 
more  money  from  the  old  quarter,  and  has  led  us  a  sad 
life.  .  .  .  Papa  is  harassed  day  and  night ;  we  have  little 
peace;  he  is  always  sick;  has  two  or  three  times  fallen 
down  in  fits ;  what  will  be  the  ultimate  end,  Ood  knows. 
But  who  is  without  their  drawback,  their  scourge,  their 
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Bkoloton  behind  the  curtain  ?    It  remains  only  to  do  onu'a 
best,  and  endure  with  patience  what  Ood  sends. '^ 

I  suppose  that  she  had  read  Mr.  Lewes^  review  on  '^  Ke< 
cent  Novels,"  when  it  appeared  in  the  December  of  the  last 
year,  but  I  find  no  allusion  to  it  till  she  writes  to  him  on 
January  12th,  1848. 

•*  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  then  sincerely  for  your  gen- 
erous review ;  and  it  is  with  the  sense  of  double  content  I 
express  my  gratitude,  because  I  am  now  sure  the  tribute  is 
not  superfluous  or  obtrusive.  You  were  not  severe  on  *  Jane 
Eyre; '  you  were  very  lenient.  I  am  glad  you  told  me  my 
faults  plainly  in  private,  for  in  your  public  notice  you 
touch  on  them  so  lightly,  I  should  peihaps  have  passed  them 
over,  thus  indicated,  with  too  little  reflection. 

"  I  mean  to  observe  your  warning  about  being  careful 
how  I  undertake  new  works ;  my  stock  of  materials  is  not 
abundant,  but  very  slender ;  and,  besides,  neither  my  expe- 
rience, my  acquirements,  nor  my  powers,  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  justify  my  ever  becoming  a  frequent  writer.  I  tell 
you  this,  because  your  article  in  *  Frazer  '  left  in  me  an  un- 
easy impression  that  you  were  disposed  to  think  better  of  the 
author  of  *  Jane  Eyre '  than  that  individual  deserved ;  and 
I  would  rather  you  had  a  correct  than  a  flattering  opinion  of 
me,  even  though  I  should  never  see  you. 

"  If  I  ever  do  write  another  book,  I  think  I  will  have 
nothing  of  what  you  call  '  melodrama ; '  I  think  so,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  I  think,  too,  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  the 
counsel  which  shines  out  of  Miss  Austen's  *  mild  eyes,'  *  to 
finish  more  and  be  more  subdued ; '  but  neither  am  I  sure 
of  that.  When  authors  write  best,  or,  at  least,  when  they 
write  most  fluently,  an  influence  seems  to  waken  in  them^ 
whicli  becomes  their  master — which  will  have  its  own  way — 
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ittiug  out  of  view  all  behests  but  ita  own,  dictating  certain 
words,  and  iusieting  on  tlieir  beiog  used,  whether  Tebement 
measored  in  their  natiire ;  neir-mouldiTig  ohftractera,  giv- 
ing  unthonght  of  turna  to   incidenta,  rejecting   oarefiilly- 
filahoruted  old  ideas,  and  suddenly  creating  and  adopting 


Ib  It  not  BO?     And  should  we  try  to  counteract  this 

race  P     Can  we  iudoed  eoanteract  it  ? 

I  am  glad  that  another  work  of  yours  will  soon  ap- 
pear ;  most  curious  ehall  I  be  to  see  whether  you  will  write 
up  to  your  own  principles,  and  work  out  your  own  theories. 
You  did  Dot  do  it  altogether  in  '  Kanthorpe  ' — at  leaat  not 
in  the  latter  part ;  hut  the  first  portion  was,  I  think,  nearly 
without  fault ;  then  it  had  a  pith,  truth,  signifioanoe  in  it, 
which  gave  the  hook  sterling  value ;  but  to  write  ao,  one 
must  have  seen  and  known  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  seen  and 
known  very  little. 

"  Why  do  jou  like  Miss  Austen  bo  very  much  ?  I  am 
puzzled  on  that  point  What  induced  you  to  say  that  you 
would  have  rather  written  '  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  or  '  Tom 
Jones,'  than  any  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ? 

"  I  hud  not  seen  '  Pride  and  Prejudice  '  till  I  read  that 
Bentence  of  yours,  and  then  I  got  the  book.  And  what  did 
I  find  ?  An  accurate,  daguerreotyped  portrait  of  a  com- 
monplace face;  a  carefully-fenced,  high-cultivated  garden, 
with  neat  borders  and  delicato  flowers ;  but  no  glance  of  a 
bright,  vivid  physiognomy,  no  open  country,  no  fresh  air,  no 
blue  hill,  no  bouny  heck,  I  should  hardly  like  to  live  with 
her  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their  elegant  but  confined 
;fcouses.     These  ohservationa  will  probably  irritate  you,  "gut  I 

run  the  risk. 

Now  I  can  understand   admiration  of  Qeorge  Sand ; 

longh  I  never  saw  any  of  her  works  whioh  I  admired 
DUgliont  (even  '  Gonsuelo,'  which   is  the  best,  or  the  best 
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diat  I  haye  read,  appears  to  me  to  couple  strange  extrava 
ganoe  with  wondrous  excellence),  yet  she  has  a  grasp  ol 
mind,  which,  if  I  cannot  fully  comprehend,  I  can  very 
deeply  respect ;  she  is  sagacious  and  profound ; — Miss  Austen 
is  only  slirewd  and  observant. 

"  Am  I  wrong-— or,  were  you  hasty  in  what  you  said  ? 
If  you  have  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  further  on  this 
subject ;  if  not,  or  if  you  think  the  questions  frivolous,  do 
not  trouble  yourself  to  reply. 

T  am,  yours  respectfully, 

«  C.  Bell." 


TO  G.  H.  LEWE9,  ESQ. 

.  ''  Jan.  ISih,  1848. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  must  write  one  more  note,  though  I  had 
not  intended  to  trouble  you  again  so  soon.  I  have  to  agree 
with  you,  and  to  differ  from  you. 

"  You  correct  my  crude  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
*  influence ' ;  well,  I  accept  your  definition  of  what  the  effects 
of  that  influence  should  be ;  I  recognise  the  wisdom  of  your 
rules  for  its  regulation 

"  What  a  strange  lecture  comes  next  in  your  letter  I  You 
say  I  must  familiarise  my  mind  with  the  fact,  that  '  Miss 
Austen  is  not  a  poetess,  has  no  "  sentiment "  (you  scornfally 
enclose  the  word  in  inverted  commas),  no  eloquence,  none  of 
the  ravishing  enthusiasm  of  poetry,' — ^and  then  you  add,  I 
must  *  learn  to  acknowledge  her  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists^ 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  human  character^  and  one  of  the 
writers  with  the  nicest  sense  of  means  to  an  end  that  ever 
lived." 

"  The  last  point  only  will  I  ever  acknowledge. 

"  Can  there  be  a  great  artist  without  poetry  ? 

"  Wliat  I  call — what  I  will  bend  to,  as  a  great  artist  then 
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—cannot  be  destitute  of  the  divine  gift.  But  by  poetry,  I 
am  sure,  you  understand  sometliing  different  to  what  I  do, 
■3  you  do  by  '  sentiment.'  It  ia  poetry,  aa  I  coinprebend 
the  vrord,  which  elevates  that  mascidine  George  Sauil,  and 
makes  out  of  HomctbiDg  coarse,  Bomethiug  Godlike.  It  ia 
Bentiment,'  in  my  sense  of  tbe  term — sentiment  jealously 
hidden,  but  genuine,  which  estcaota  the  venom  from  tlint 
■fcrmidable  Thackeray,  and  coarerts  what  might  be  corrosive 
LBon  into  purifying  elixir. 

'  ■  If  Thackeray  did  not  cherish  in  his  large  heart  deep 
iling  for  his  kind,  he  would  delight  to  estermiuate  ;  as  it 
I  belieye,  he  wiBhes  only  to  reform.  Miss  Austen  'leing, 
you  say,  without  'sentiment,'  without  poetry,  maybe  is 
insible,  real  (more  rftxi  than  true),  but  she  cannot  be  great 
I  Bubrait  to  your  anger,  which  I  have  now  excited  (for 
I  not  questioned  tJie  perfection  of  your  darling  ?} ;  the 
Storm  may  pass  over  me.  Nevertheless,  I  will  when  I  can 
(I  do  not  know  when  that  will  be,  as  I  have  no  access  to  a 
iulating  library),  diligently  peruse  all  Miss  Austen's  works, 

you  recommend You  must  forgive  me  for 

it  always  being  able  to  think  as  you  do,  and  still  believe 
le   yours  gratefully, 

"C,  Bell." 


I  have  hesitated  a  little,  before  icserting  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  but  it  is  strikingly 
oharact«rigtic ;  and  the  criticisiu  contained  in  it  is,  from  that 
Dtrcumatauce,  so  interesting  (whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not), 
that  I  have  determined  to  do  so,  thougli  I  thereby  displace 
the  ckronological  order  of  the  letters,  in  order  to  conipleie 
this  portion  of  a  correspondence  which  is  very  valuable,  aa 
■howing  the  purely  intellectuuL  side  of  her  chnraotor. 
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TO  W.  8.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

«  April  26t3k,  1848. 

''  Af  J  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  now  read, '  Boae,  Blanche,  and 
Violet,'  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  I  think 
of  it.  Whether  it  is  an  improvement  on  '  Banthorpe'  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  liked  '  Banthorpe'  mnch ;  but,  at  any  rate, it 
contains  more  of  a  good  thing.  I  find  in  it  the  same  power, 
but  more  fully  developed. 

^^  The  author's  character  is  seen  in  every  page,  which 
makes  the  book  interesting — ^far  more  interesting  than  any 
story  could  do ;  but  it  is  what  the  writer  himself  says  that 
attracts,  far  more  than  what  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.     O.  H.  Lewes  is,  to  my  perception,  decidedly  the 

most  original  character  in  the  book The  didactic 

passages  seem  to  me  the  best — fiir  the  best — ^in  the  work ; 
very  acute,  very  profound,  are  some  of  the  views  there  given, 
and  very  clearly  they  are  o£Eered  to  the  reader.  He  is  a  just 
thinker ;  he  is  a  sagacious  observer ;  there  is  wisdom  in  his 
theory,  and,  I  doubt  not,  energy  in  his  practice.  But  why, 
then,  are  you  often  provoked  with  him  while  you  read? 
How  does  he  manage,  while  teaching,  to  make  his  hearer  feel 
as  if  his  business  was,  not  quietly  to  receive  the  doctrines 
propounded,  but  to  combat  them  ?  You  acknowledge  that 
he  offers  you'  gems  of  pure  truth ;  why  do  you  keep  per- 
petually scrutinising  them  for  flaws  ? 

"  Mr.  Lewes,  I  divine,  with  all  his  talents  and  honesty 
must  have  some  faults  of  manner ;  there  must  be  a  touch  too 
much  of  dogmatism ;  a  dash  extra  of  confidence  in  him,  some- 
times. This  you  think  while  you  are  reading  the  book ;  but 
when  you  have  closed  it  and  laid  it  down,  and  sat  a  few  min- 
utes collecting  your  thoughts,  and  settling  your  impressions, 
you  find  the  idea  or  feeling  predominant  In  your  mind  to  be 
pleasure  at  the  fuller  acquaintance  you  have  made  with  a  fine 
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lind  and  a  trae  heart,  with  high  abilitios  nnd  manly  prin 
'oiplea.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  long  ere  he  publishes  another 
book.  His  emotional  scenes  a.re  somewhat  too  uniformly  ve- 
hement ;  would  not  a  more  subdued  style  of  treatment  often 
have  produced  a  more  mnaterlj  effect  ?  Now  and  then  Mr. 
Lewes  takes  a  Freauh  pen  into  bis  hand,  wherein  be  differs 
fi-om  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  always  uses  an  English  quilL 
However,  the  French  pen  does  not  far  mislead  Mr.  Lewea ; 
he  wields  it  with  British  muscles.  All  honour  to  him  foi 
the  excellent  general  tendency  of  his  book  I 

!  gives  no  charming  picture  of  London  literary  so. 
iety,  and  especially  the  female  part  of  it ;  but  all  coteries, 
■hether  they  bo  literary,  scientific,  political,  or  religious, 
iiist,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  tendency  to  change  truth  into 
fectation.  When  people  belong  to  a  clique,  they  must,  i 
ome  measure,  write,  talk,  thiulc,  and  live  for  that 
oltque;  a  harassing  and  narrowing  necessity.  I  trust,  the 
press  and  the  public  show  themselves  disposed  to  give  tbo 
book  the  reception  it  merits;  and  that  is  a  very  cordial  one, 
far  beyond  anything  due  to  a  Bulwor  or  D'Israeli  produo 


t  us  return  from  Curror  Bell  to  Charlotte  Bronti-, 
I  ff  he  winter  in  Haworth  had  been  a  sickly  season.  Influenza 
liad  prevailed  amongst  the  villagers,  and  where  there  was  a 
Bveal  need  for  the  presence  of  the  clergyman's  daughters,  they 
B^ere  never  found  wanting,  alttough  they  were  shy  of  bestow 
■<Uig  mere  social  visits  on  the  parishioners.     They  had  them 

(clvea  suffered  from  the  epidemic  ;  Anne  severely,  as  in  her 
■iQase  it  bad  been  attended  with  cough  and  fever  enough  to 
Kmako  her  elder  sisters  very  anxious  about  her. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  proximity  of  the  crowded 
■  ohurehyard  rendered  the  Parsonage  unhealthy,  and   oooa- 

cloned  much  iUuess  to  its  inmates.     Mr.  Bronte  represented 
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the  unsanitary  staibe  of  HaworUi  pretty  fcroibly  to  the  Board 
of  Health ;  and,  after  the  requisite  visits  from  their  officers, 
obtained  a  recommendation  that  all  future  interments  in  the 
churchyard  should  be  forbidden,  a  new  graveyard  opened  on 
the  hill-side,  and  means  set  on  foot  for  obtaining  a  water- 
BU|ply  to  each  house,  instead  of  the  weary,  hard- worked 
housewives  having  to  carry  every  bucketful  from  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  up  a  steep  street.  But  he  was 
baffled  by  the  rate-payers ;  as,  in  many  a  similar  instance, 
quantity  carried  it  against  quality,  numbers  against  intelli- 
gence. And  thus  we  find  that  illness  often  assumed  a  low 
typhoid  form  in  Haworth,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds  visited 
the  place  with  sad  frequency. 

In  February,  1848,  Louis  Philippe  was  dethroned.  The 
quick  succession  of  events  at  that  time  called  forth  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  Miss  Bronte's  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Wooler,  and  dated  March  31st 

"  I  remember  well  wishing  ray  lot  had  been  cast  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  late  war,  and  seeing  in  its  exciting 
incidents  a  kind  of  stimulating  charm,  which  it  made  my 
pulses  beat  fast  to  think  of:  I  remember  even,  I  think,  being 
a  little  impatient,  that  you  would  not  fully  sympathise  with 
my  feelings  on  those  subjects;  that  you  heard  my  aspirations 
and  speculations  very  tranquilly,  and  by  no  means  seemed  to 
think  the  flaming  swords  could  be  any  pleasant  addition  to 
Paradise.  I  have  now  outlived  youth ;  and,  though  I  dare 
not  say  that  I  have  outlived  all  its  illusions — that  the  ro- 
mance is  quite  gone  from  life — the  veil  fallen  from  truth,  and 
that  I  see  both  in  naked  reality — ^yet,  certainly,  many  things 
are  not  what  they  were  ten  years  ago ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
*  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war '  have  quite  lost  in  my 
eyes  their  fictitious  glitter.  I  have  still  no  doubt  that  the 
shock  of  moral  earthquakes  wakens  a  vivid  sense  of  life,  botli 
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in  nations  and  individuals ;  that  the  fear  of  dangers  on  a 
broad  national  scale,  diverts  men's  minds  momentarily  from 
brooding  over  small  private  perils,  and  for  the  time  gives 
them  something  like  largeness  of  views ;  but,  as  little  doubt 
have  I,  that  convulsive  revolutions  put  back  the  world  in  all 
that  is  good,  check  civilisation,  bring  the  dregs  of  society  to 
its  surface  ;  in  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  insurrections  and 
battles  are  the  acute  diseases  of  nations,  and  that  their  tend- 
ency is  to  exhaust,  by  their  violence,  the  vital  energies  of 
the  countries  where  they  occur.  That  England  may  be 
spared  the  spasms,  cramps,  and  frenzy-fits  now  contorting  the 
Continent,  and  threatening  Ireland,  I  earnestly  pray.  With 
the  French  and  Irish  I  have  no  sympathy.  With  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  I  think  the  case  is  different ;  as  different 
as  the  love  of  freedom  is  from  the  lust  for  license.'^ 

Her  birthday  came  round.  She  wrote  to  the  friend  whose 
birthday  was  within  a  week  of  hers ;  wrote  the  accustomed 
letter ;  but,  reading  it  with  our  knowledge  of  what  she  had 
done,  we  perceived  the  difference  between  her  thoughts  and 
what  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  she  said  "  I  have 
done  nothing."  There  must  have  been  a  modest  conscious- 
ness of  having  '^  done  something  "  present  in  her  mind,  as 
she  wrote  this  year : — 

"  I  am  now  thirty-two.  Youth  is  gone — ^gone, — and  will 
never  come  back  :  can't  help  it  ....  It  seems  to  me,  that 
sorrow  must  come  some  time  to  everybody,  and  those  who 
scarcely  taste  it  in  their  youth,  often  have  a  more  brimming 
»nd  bitter  cup  to  drain  in  after  life ;  whereas,  those  who 
exhaust  the  dregs  early,  who  drink  the  lees  before  the 
wine,  may  reasonably  hope  for  more  palatable  draughts  to 
succeed.' 

The  authorship  of  '^  Jane  Eyre "  was  as  yet  a  close 
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secret  in  the  BrontS  family ;  not  even  this  friend,  who  waa 
all  but  a  sister,  knew  more  about  it  than  the  rest  3f  the 
world.  She  might  conjecture,  it  is  true,  both  from  her 
knowledge  of  prevrious  habits,  and  from  the  suspicious  fact 

of  the  proofia  having  been  corrected  at  B ,  that  some 

literary  project  was  afoot;  but  she  knew  nothing,  and 
wisely  said  nothing,  until  she  heard  a  report  from  others, 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  an  author — ^had  published  a 
novel !  Then  she  wrote  to  her ;  and  received  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters ;  confirmatory  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
in  their  very  vehemence  and  agitation  of  intended  denial,  of 
the  truth  of  the  report. 

"  April  28tli,  1848. 

*'  Write  another  letter,  and  explain  that  last  note  of 
yours  distinctly.  If  your  allusions  are  to  myself,  which  I 
suppose  they  are,  understand  this, — I  have  given  no  one  a 
right  to  gossip  about  me,  and  am  not  to  be  judged  by  frivo- 
lous conjectures,  emanating  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
Let  me  know  what  you  heard,  and  from  whom  you  heard  it." 

"May  3rd,  1848. 

"  All  I  can  say  to  you  about  a  certain  matter  is  this 
the  report — if  report  there  be — and  if  the  lady,  who  seems 
to  have  been  rather  mystified,  had  not  dreamt  what  she 
fancied  had  been  told  to  her — must  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  absurd  misunderstanding.  I  have  given  no  one  a  right 
either  to  affirm,  or  to  hint,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  that 
T  was  *  publishing' — (humbug  !)  Whoever  has  said  it — if 
any  one  has,  which  I  doubt — is  no  friend  of  mine.  Though 
twenty  books  were  ascribed  to  me,  I  should  own  none.  I 
scout  the  idea  utterly.  Whoever,  after  I  have  distinctly  ro- 
jectod  the  charge,  urges  it  upon  me,  will  do  an  unkind  and 
an  ill  bred  thing.     The  most  profound  obscurity  is  infinitely 
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ifcrable  to  vulgar  notoriety ;  and  that  notoriety  I  nciUier 
r  will  have.  If  then  any  B — an,  or  G —  an,  should 
1  to  bore  you  on  the  Butject, — to  ask  jou  what 
Misa  Bronte  haa  been  '  publishing,'  jou  can  juat 
Bay,  vrith  the  diBtinct  firmness  of  which  you  are  perfect 
Hiiatress,  when  yon  choose,  that  you  are  authorized  by  Miaa 
Dronte  to  say,  that  she  repels  and  disowns  every  aeousatioQ 
of  the  kind.  You  may  add,  if  you  please  that  if  any  one  bns 
her  confidenee,  you  believe  yoa  have,  and  sho  haa  made  no 
drivelling  confessions  to  you  on  the  subjects  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  from  what  source  this  ruinonr  nas  eome ;  and, 
I  fear,  it  has  fiM  feoia  a  friendly  origin.  1  am  not  certain, 
however,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  gain  certainty. 
;6htmld  you  hear  anything  more,  please  let  me  know.  Your 
'  Simeon's  Life'  is  a  very  kind  one,  and  I  thank  you 
I  dare  say  Papa  would  like  to  see  the  work  vei-y 

luch,  as  he  knew  Mr.  Simeon.     Laugh  or  acold  A 

out  of  the  pnbliahing  notion ;  and  believe  me,  through  all 
ohaneea  and  changes,  whether  calumniated  or  let  alone, — 
Yours  faithfully. 

L  "  0.    BllONTB." 


■  The  rcaao^  why  Miss  Bronte  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
her  secret,  was,  I  am  told,  that  she  had  pledged  her  word  to 
her  sisters  that  it  ahonld  not  bo  revealed  through  her. 

The  dilemmas  attendant  on  the  publication  of  the  siatora' 
novels,  tinder  assumed  names,  vere  mcreaaing  upon  them. 
Many  critics  insisted  on  beliering,  that  all  the  fictions  pub- 
iahed  as  by  ibree  Bells  were  the  works  of  one  author,  but 
written  at  different  periods  of  his  development  and  maturity. 
No  doubt,  this  anspicion  affected  the  reception  of  the  books. 
Ever  since  the  completion  of  Anne  Bronte's  tale  of  "  Agnea 
'  abe  had  been  labouring  at  a  second,  "  The  Tenant  of 
JFildfell    Uall"      It   is    little    known ;     the   subject  — the 
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deterioration  of  a  character,  whose  profligacy  and  nun  took 
their  rise  in  habits  of  intemperance,  so  slight  as  to  be  onlj 
considered  *'  good  fellowship  " — was  painfully  discordant  to 
one  who  would  fain  have  sheltered  herself  from  all  but  peace* 
All  and  religious  ideas.  "  She  had  "  (says  her  sister  of  that 
gentle  "  little  one"),  '^  in  the  course  of  her  life,  been  called 
on  to  contemplate  near  at  hand,  and  for  a  long  time,  the 
terrible  effects  of  talents  misused  and  faculties  abused ;  hers 
was  naturally  a  sensitiye,  reserved,  and  dejected  nature; 
what  she  saw  sunk  very  deeply  into  her  mind ;  it  did  her 
harm.  She  brooded  over  it  till  she  believed  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  reproduce  every  detail  (of  course,  with  fictitious  charao- 
ters,  incidents,  and  situations),  as  a  warning  to  others.  She 
hated  her  work,  but  would  pursue  it  When  reasoned  with 
on  the  subject,  she  regarded  such  reasonings  as  a  temptation 
to  self-indulgence.  She  must  be  honest ;  she  must  not  var- 
nish, soften,  or  conceaL  This  well-meant  resolution  brought 
on  her  misconstruction,  and  some  abuse,  which  she  bore,  as 
it  was  her  custom  to  bear  whatever  was  unpleasant,  with 
mild  steady  patience.  She  was  a  very  sincere  and  practical 
Christian,  but  the  tinge  of  religious  melancholy  communicated 
a  sad  shade  to  her  brief  blameless  life." 

In  the  June  of  this  year,  "  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall ' 
was  sufficiently  near  its  completion  to  be  submitted  to  the. 
person  who  had  previously  published  for  Ellis  and  Acton 
Bell. 

In  consequence  of  his  mode  of  doing  business,  considera- 
ble annoy aQce  was  occasioned  both  to  Miss  Bronte  and  to 
them.  The  circumstances,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  of  hers  to 
a  friend  in  New  2iealand,  were  these : — One  morning  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  a  pommunication  was  received  at  the  Par- 
sonage from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  which  disturbed  its 
quiet  inmates  not  a  little  ;  as,  though  the  matter  brought  un- 
der their  notice  was  merely  referred  to  as  one  which  affected 
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'their  literary  reputation,  thoy  conceived  it  to  have  a  bearing 
likewiae  upoa  their  character.  "  Jane  Byre  "  had  had  a 
great  run  in  America,  and  a  publisher  there  had  puiisequently 
bid  high  for  early  slieeta  of  the  next  work  by  "  CurrcrBell." 
These  Mesars.  Smith  and  Elder  had  promised  to  let  him 
hnTC.  He  was  therefore  greatly  astonished,  and  not  well 
pleased,  to  learn  that  a  similar  agrooment  had  been  entered 
into  with  another  American  house,  and  that  the  new  tale  was 
very  shurtlj  to  appear.  It  turned  oat,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  mistake  had  originated  in  Acton  and  Ellis  Bell's  pub- 
lisher having  assured  this  American  house  that^  to  the  best 
of  Ilia  belief,  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  and  "  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall "  (which  he  pronounced  anpcrior  to 
either  of  the  other  two)  were  all  written  by  the  same  au- 

Though  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  distinctly  stated  in  their 
letter  that  they  did  not  share  in  such  "  belief,"  the  sistera 
were  impatient  till  they  had  shown  its  utter  groandlessnesa, 
and  set  themselves  perfectly  striight.  With  rapid  decision, 
they  resolved  that  Charlotte  and  Anne  should  start  for  Lon- 
don that  very  day,  in  order  to  prove  their  separate  identity 
to  Messrs,  Smith  and  Elder,  and  demand  from  the  credulous 
publisher  his  reasons  for  a  "  belief  "  eo  directly  at  vari- 
an  usanranoe  which  had  several  times  been  given 
[}0  him.  Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  they  made 
ttieir  preparations  with  resolute  promptness.  There  were 
my  household  duties  to  be  performed  that  day ;  but  tbey 
ftl^reallgot  through.  The  two  si.sters  each  packed  up  a 
flange  of  dress  in  a  small  bos,  which  they  sent  down  to 
Keighley  by  an  opportune  cart ;  and  after  early  tea,  they 
Ect  off  to  walk  thither — no  doubt  in  some  escitement ;  for, 
independently  of  their  cause  of  going  to  London,  it  woa 
^^BDc's  Grst  visit  there.  A  great  thnoderatorm  overtook 
lu  their  way  that  summer  evening  to  the  station  ■  but 
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khej  had  no  time  to  seek  shelter.  They  only  just  canght  ih< 
train  at  Keighley,  arrived  at  Leeds,  and  were  whirled  up  by 
the  night  train  tc  London. 

Abont  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  Paternoster  Row — ^a 
strange  place,  but  they  did  not  well  know  where  else  to  go. 
They  refreshed  themselves  by  washing,  and  had  some  break? 
fieist.  Then  they  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes,  to  consider  what 
next  should  be  done. 

When  they  had  been  discussing  their  project  in  the  quiet 
of  Haworth  Parsonage  the  day  before,  and  planning  the  mode 
of  setting  about  the  business  on  which  they  were  going  to 
London,  they  had  resolved  to  take  a  cab,  if  they  should  find 
it  desirable,  from  their  inn  to  Cornhill ;  but  that,  amidst  the 
.justle  and  "  queer  state  of  inward  excitement "  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  as  they  sat  and  considered  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Saturday  morning,  they  quite  forgot  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  hiring  a  conveyance ;  and  when  they  set  forth, 
they  became  so  dismayed  by  the  crowded  streets,  and  the  im- 
peded crossings,  that  they  stood  still  repeatedly,  in  complete 
despair  of  making  progress,  and  were  nearly  an  hour  in  walk- 
ing the  half-mile  they  had  to  go.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor 
Mr.  Williams  knew  that  they  were  coming ;  they  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  publishers  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  who  were 
not,  in  fact,  aware  whether  the  "  Bells  "  were  men  or  women, 
but  had  always  written  to  them  as  to  men. 

On  reaching  Mr.  Smith's,  Charlotte  put  his  own  letter 
into  his  hands ;  the  same  letter  which  had  excited  so  much 
disturbance  at  Haworth  Parsonage  only  twenty-four  hours 
before.  "  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  "  said  he, — as  if  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  two  young  ladies  dressed  in  black,  of 
slight  figures  and  diminutive  stature,  looking  pleased  yet  agi- 
tated, could  be  the  embodied  Currer  and  Acton  Bell,  for 
whom  curiosity  had  been  hunting  so  eagerly  in  vain.     An 
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ilanatioL  ensued,  and  Mr.  Smitli  at  once  bcgnn  to  form 
plans  for  their  amuacmcnt  and  pleasarc  during  their  stay  \r> 
London.  Ho  urged  tlieni  to  meet  a  few  literary  friends  at 
his  house ;  a'ld  tliis  was  a  strong  temptation  to  Charlotte, 
as  amongst  tiiem  were  one  or  two  of  the  writers  whom  aha 
{tnrticularly  wished  to  Bee ;  but  her  resolution  to  remain 
Duknowu  indiieed  her  firmly  to  put  it  aside. 

The  sisters  were  eqnallj  persevering  in  declining  Mr. 

litli's  invitations  to  stay  at  his  house.  Tliey  refiiscd  to 
their  quarters,  aaying  they  were  not  prepared  for  a 
loDg  stay. 

When  they  returned  back  to  their  inn,  poor  Charlotte 
pnid  for  the  excitement  of  the:  interview,  which  had  vfouud 
up  the  agitation  and  hurry  of  the  laat  twenty-four  hours,  by 
a  raoking  headache  and  harassing  Bickness.  Towards  even- 
ing, aa  she  rather  expected  some  of  the  ladiea  of  Mr,  Smith's 
family  to  oall,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  chance,  hy  taking 
a  strong  dose  of  sal-volatile,  which  roused  her  a  littk,  but 
still,  as  she  sayfi,  she  was  "  in.  griovous  bodily  case,"  when 
their  visitors  were  announced,  in  full  evening  costume.  The 
sisters  bad  sot  understood  that  it  bad  been  settled  that  they 
wore  to  go  to  the  Opera,  and  therefore  were  not  ready. 
Moreover,  they  had  no  line  elegant  dresses  either  with  them, 
or  in  the  wor.J.  But  Miss  Bronte  resolved  to  raise  no  ob- 
jections in  the  acceptance  of  kindness.  So,  in  spite  of  bead' 
ache  and  weariness,  they  madS  haste  to  dress  themselves  is 
tlioir  plnin  high-made  conntry  garments. 

Charlotte  says,  in  an  account  which  she  ^vea  to  boi 
&iond  of  this  visit  to  London,  doacriblng  the  entrance  of  bor 
l^rty  into  the  Opera-honae : — 

"  Fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  glanced  at  us,  as  we  stood 

the  box-door,  which  was  not  yet  opened,  with  a  slight 

iefiil  super  oilionsneas,  qnite  warranted  by  the  (nrcum* 
Still  I  felt  plcasurabEy  esoitcd  inspiteof  huadaolm, 
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Bickncsa,  nnd  conscious  clowniekness ;  and  I  enw  Aid 
calm  and  gentle,  which  "he  always  is.  The  perfor 
waa  BosBini's  '  Barber  of  Seville,' — very  brilliant,  tboagh  I 
fancy  tbere  are  tbings  I  should  like  belter.  We  got  honio 
after  one  o'clock.  We  had  never  been  in  bed  the  iiigUl  bo- 
fore  ;  had  been  in  constant  excitement  for  twentj-fo'ir  hours ; 
yon  may  imagine  we  were  tired.  The  nest  day,  Sunday, 
Mr.  Williams  came  early  to  take  na  to  church  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Smith  and  bis  mother  fetched  us  in  it  carriage, 
and  took  ua  to  bis  house  to  <line. 

"  On  Mouday  we  wont  to  the  Exhibition  of  tbe  Roy^t 
Academy,  tbe  National  Gallery,  dined  again  at  Mr.  Smith's, 
and  then  went  borne  to  tea  with  Mr.  Williams  at  bis  hou°e. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning,  we  left  London,  laden  with  books 
Mr.  Smith  had  given  db,  and  got  safely  tome.  A  more 
jaded  wretch  tlian  I  looked,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  conceive. 
I  was  thin  when  I  went,  but  I  was  meagre  indeed  when  I 
returned,  my  fiice  looking  grey  and  very  old,  with  atrango 
deep  linoa  ploughed  in  it — my  eyes  stared  unnaturally.  I 
was  weak  and  yet  restless.  In  a  while,  however,  thcac  bad 
offecta  of  excitement  went  off,  and  I  regained  my  normal 
condition." 

The  impression  Miaa  Bronte  made  upon  those  with  whom 
she  first  became  aequ^ted  during  this  visit  to  London,  was 
of  a  person  with  clear  judgment  and  fine  souse  ;  and  though 
reserved,  possessing  unconaeiously  the  power  of  drawing  out 
others  in  conversation.  She  never  expressed  an  opinion 
without  assigning  a  reason  for  It;  she  never  put  a  question 
without  a  definite  purpoaa  ,  and  yet  people  felt  at  their  ease 
in  talking  with  her.  All  oonversatiou  with  her  was  genuine 
and  stimulating ;  and  when  she  launched  forth  in  praise  or 
reprobation  of  books,  or  deeds,  or  works  of  art,  her  eioqnonoa 
was  indeed  burning.     She  was  thorough  in  all  that  she  said 
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r  did ;  yet  so  opitn  aud  fair  in  dealing  with  a.  subjcot,  jr 
■ontcndiiig  with  an  opponent,  that  instead  of  rousing  restist' 
Mit,  slie  merely  conviocod  her  huarers  of  her  earoeat  seal 
nr  the  truth  and  right. 

Not  the  least  singular  part  of  their  proceedings  was  the 
a  (it  which  the  sisters  had  chosen  to  stay. 
Piitomoster  Row  was  for  many  years  Bacrcd  to  puhlisL- 
is  a  narrow  flagged  street,  lying  under  the  shadow 
F  St.  Paul's;  at  each  end  there  are  posts  placed,  so  ns  to 
revent  the  passage  of  carriages,  and  thus  preserve  a  Bolemn 
e  for  the  delihcrations  of  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Row." 
The  dull  warehouses  on  each  side  arc  mostly  oceupied  at 
present  by  wholesale  stationers  ;  if  they  be  publishers'  shops, 
they  show  uo  attractive  front  to  the  dark  and  narrow  street. 
Haif-way  up,  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  the  Chapter  Coffee, 
house.  I  visited  it  last  June.  It  was  then  unoccupied.  It 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling-houso  two  hundred  yeara 
GO,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in  ancient  country 
;  the  ceilings  of  the  small  rooms  were  low,  and  bad 
Mtvy  beams  running  across  them ;  the  walls  were  wa'iii- 
sotled  breast  high ;  the  staircase  was  shallow,  broad,  and 
Iftrk,  taking  up  much  space  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  This 
i  the  Chapter  Coffee-touae,  whtoh,  a  century  ago, 
!  the  resort  of  all  the  booksellers  and  publishers ;  and 
■rbero  the  literary  hacks,  the  critics,  and  even  the  vita,  used 
n  search  of  ideas  or  emi-Ioyment.  This  was  the  place 
jibout  which  Chatterton  wrote,  in  those  delusive  letters  he 
sent  to  his  mother  at  Bristol,  while  he  was  starving  in  Lon- 
don. "  I  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  aud 
know  all  the  geniuses  there."  Hero  he  heard  of  chances  of 
employment ;  here  his  letters  were  to  be  left. 

Tears  later,  it  beca,aie  the  tavern  frequented  by  ttnivcr- 
Q  and  country  olergymen,  who  were  up  in  London 
r  days,  and,  having  do  private  (rtends  or  access  int? 
VOL.  II — 3" 
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iociet ji  were  glad  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  ihe  world 
of  letters,  firom  the  conversation  wludi  ihej  were  sore  ta 
lear  in  the  coffee  room.  In  Mr.  Bronte's  few  and  brief 
visits  to  town,  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
period  of  his  curacy  in  Essex,  he  had  staid  at  this  house ; 
hither  he  had  brought  his  daughters,  when  he  was  convoying 
them  to  Brussels;  and  here  they  came  now,  from  very  igno- 
rance where  else  to  ga  It  was  a  place  solely  frequented  by 
men ;  I  believe  there  was  but  one  female  servant  in  the 
house.  Few  people  slept  there ;  some  of  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  Trade  were  held  in  it,  as  they  had  been  for  more  than 
a  century ;  and,  occasionally,  country  booksellers,  with  now 
and  then  a  clergyman,  resorted  to  it ;  but  it  was  a  stranger 
desolate  place  for  the  Miss  Bront§s  to  have  gone  to,  from  its 
purely  business  and  masculine  aspect.  The  old  '^  grey-hair^ 
elderly  man,"  who  officiated  as  waiter,  seems  to  have  been 
touched  from  the  very  first  with  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the 
two  ladies,  and  he  tried  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  at 
home  in  the  long,  low,  dingy  room  up  stairs,  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Trade  were  held.  The  high  narrow  windows 
looked  into  the  gloomy  How ;  the  sisters,  clinging  together 
on  the  most  remote  window-seat,  (as  Mr.  Smith  tells  me  he 
found  them,  when  he  came,  that  Saturday  evening,  to  take 
them  to  the  Opera,)  could  see  nothing  of  motion,  or  of 
change,  in  the  grim,  dark  houses  opposite,  so  near  and  close, 
although  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Row  was  between.  The 
mighty  roar  of  London  was  round  them,  like  the  sound  of  an 
unseen  ocean,  yet  every  footfall  on  the  pavement  below 
might  be  heard  distinctly,  in  that  unfrequented  street.  Such 
as  it  was,  they  preferred  remaining  at  the  Chapter  Coffets- 
house,  to  accepting  the  invitation  which  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
mother  urged  upon  them;  and,  in  after  years,  Charlotte 
•ays: — 


nlPBSSBIOKB  OF  CTIT  UTB. 

'  Since  tliosG  days  I  have  seen  tho  West  Eud,  tlio  paika, 

e  line  eijuarea ;  but  I  lore  the  City  far  butter.     The  Citj 

cms  so  mucli  more  in  earnest;  its  busineaa,  its  rusli,  i(a 

■ar,  we  bqoIi  perimiB  things,  sights,  sounda.     The  City  h 

'  getting  its  living — the  Wfist  End  but  enjoying  its  pleasure. 

At  the  West  End  jou  may  be  amuBed  ;  but  in  the  City  you 

■re  deeply  eaoited,"     {Villetta,  yoI.  i.,  p.  89.) 


Tbcir  wish  had  been  tc  hear  Dr.  Croly  on  the  Sunday 
fcnaming,  and  Mr.  Willianis  eseortcd  them  to  St.  Steplien's, 
■Waibrook ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  js  Dr.  Croly  did 
•■.hot  preach.     Mr.  Williams  also  took  them  (as  Misa  Brontu 
fhis  mentioned)  to    drink  tea  at   his  house.     On  the  way 
hither,  they  had  to  pass  through  Kensington  Gardcus,  and 
iNi^  Bronte  was  much  "struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
mUho  fresh  verdure  of  the  turf,  and  the  soft  rich  masses  of 
■foliage."    From  remarks  on  the  different  character  of  tho 
Elandaoape  in  tlie  South  to  what  it  was  in  the  North,  she  was 
■ied  to  spe^  of  the  softuess   and  varied  intonation  of  the 
I  f  oieos  of  those  with  whom  she  conversed  in  London,  wiiiuh 
■(cum  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  both  sisters.     All 
^Ibia   tiuio    those   who    came    in    contact  with    the   "  Miss 
IS  "  (another  psoudoriyin;  also  beginning  with  B.),  seum 
only  to  have  regarded  them  aa  shy  and  reserved  little  coun- 
try-women,  with  not  ranch  to  say.     Mr.  Williams  tells  nio 
that  on  tho  night  when  ho   accompanied  the  party  to  (he 
Opera,  as  Charlotte  ascended  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  from 
the  grand  entrance  up  to  the  lobby  of  the  first  tier  of  boKcs, 
ehewas  so  much  struck  with  the  architectural  ofTcct  of  tho 
splendid  decorations  of  that  vestibule  and  saloon,  that  in- 
voluntarily she   slightly  pressed  his  arm,  and  whispered, 
"Yon  know  I  am  not  aceuatomed  to  thisaort  of  thing."     In- 
deed, it  must  have  formed  a  vivid  oonlrast  to  what  they  wcru 
and   seeing  au  hour  or  two  earlier  the  night  before 
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when  they  were  trudging  along,  with  beating  hearts  and 
high-strong  eouragey  on  the  road  between  Haworth  and 
Keighley,  hardly  thinking  of  the  thnnder-storm  that  beat 
about  their  heads,  for  the  thoughts  which  filled  them  of  how 
they  would  go  straight  away  to  London,  and  prove  that  they 
were  really  two  people,  and  not  one  impostor.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  they  returned  to  Haworth  utterly  fagged  and 
worn  out,  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  this  visit. 

The  next  notice  I  find  of  Charlotte's  life  at  thia  time  is 
of  a  different  character  to  any  thing  telling  of  eujojment. 

"Jaly28tiL 

"  Bran  well  is  the  same  in  conduct  as  ever.  Kis  consti- 
tution seems  much  shattered.  Papa,  and  somctiiaes  all  of 
us,  have  sad  nights  with  him.  He  sleeps  most  of  the  day. 
and  consequently  will  lie  awake  at  night.  But  has  not  cver^ 
house  its  trial  ?  " 

While  ber  most  intimate  friends  were  yet  in  ignoranc- 
of  the  fact  of  her  authorship  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  she  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  them,  making  inquiries  about  Casterton 
School.     It  is  but  right  to  give  her  auswcr,  written  on  Au 
gust  28th,  1848. 

"  Since  yen  wish  to  hear  from  me  while  you  are  from 
Lome,  I  will  write  without  further  delay.  It  often  happem 
that  when  we  linger  at  first  in  answering  a  friend's  letter, 
obstacles  occur  to  retard  us  to  an  inexcusably  late  period. 
In  my  last,  I  forgot  to  answer  a  question  which  you  asked 
me,  and  was  sorry  afterwards  for  the  omission.  I  will  begin, 
therefore,  by  replying  to  it,  though  I  fear  what  information 

I  can  give  will  come  a  little  late.     You  said  Mrs.  had 

some  thoughts  of  sending to  school,  and  wished  to  know 

wbcthor  the  Clergy  Daughters'  School  at  Ciistcrtou  was  an 


OZsi'iBTOB  SCHOOL. 

I  uligilile  plaoe.  My  personal  knowloilga  of  that  iuBtUutiou  u 
verj  much  out  of  date,  beiBg  derived  from  iLe  experioDOe  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  eBtabliebmeut  wus  at  that  tiinu  ia  ita 
infancy,  and  a  sad  rickctty  infancy  it  was.  Typhua  fever 
decimated  the  school  periodically;  and  cooauniptioti  and 
scrofala.  In  every  variety  of  form  bad  air  and  water,  bad  and 
nsuificient  diet  can  generate,  preyed  on  the  ill-fattd  pupils. 
It  nould  not  then  Litvo  bcca  a  fit  place  for  nny  of  Mrs. 

'a  children  ;  but  I  understand  it  ia  very  much  altered 

for  the  better  since  those  days.  The  school  is  remored  from 
Cowan  Bridge  (a  situation  as  unhealthy  ub  it  was  picturesijuu 
—low,  damp,  beautiful  with  wood  and  water)  to  Castcrton. 
I  Ihe  accommodations,  the  diet,  the  discipline,  the  system  of 
t  tuition — all  arc,  I  believe,  ctiEircly  altered  and  greatly  iiu- 
■  proved.  I  wua  told  that  such  pupils  as  behaved  well,  and 
led  at  the  school  till  their  education  was  finished,  wcr« 
kprovided  with  situations  as  goveruesaes,  if  they  wished  Vr 
Kkdopt  the  vocation,  and  muct  care  was  exercised  in  the  Be- 
■lection ;  it  fi  as  added,  that  they  were  also  furnished  with  an 

Jaaoellent  wardrobe  on  leaving  Custerton The  oldest 

nily  in  Haworth  failed  lately,  and  have  ijuitted  tlie  neigli- 
Bbourhood  where  their  fathers  resided  before  them  for,  it  is 
B.Baid,  thirteen  generations.  .  ,  .  Pnpn,  I  am  most  thankful  to 
I  Ray,  continues  in  very  good  health,  considering  his  age ;  his 
■sight,  too,  rather,  I  think,  improves  than  deteriorates.  My 
faislerB  likewise  are  pretty  welL" 

But  the  dark  doud  was  huiij^ng  over  that  dooujcd  hoasu- 
old,  and  gathering  blackness  «vcry  hour. 
On  Outober  the  9th,  she  tlios  writes: — 


"  TLc  past  three  weeks  have  neon  a  dark  interval  in  out 

I  humble  home.     lEranwell's  coustitution  had  been  failing  fttsi 

ic  euuiiiiLr:  but  still,  neither  the  doctors  nor  himself 
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thought  him  so  near  his  end  as  he  was.    He  was  entirelj' 
confined  to  his  bed  but  for  one  single  day,  and  was  in  the 
village  two  days  before  his  death.     He  died,  after  twenty 
minutes'  struggle,  on  Sunday  morning,  September  24th.    Hp 
was  perfectly  conscious  till  the  last  agony  came  on.     Hifi 
mind  had  undergone  the  peculiar  change  which  frequently 
precedes  death,  two  days  previously    the  calm  of   better 
feelings  filled  it ;  a  return  of  natural  affection  marked  his 
last  moments.     He  is  in  Ood's  hands  now ;  and  the  All* 
Powerful  is  likewise  the  All-MereifuL     A  deep  cmviction 
that  he  rests  at  last — ^rests  well,  after  his  brief,  erring,  suf- 
fering, feverish  life— fills  and  quiets  my  mind  now.     The 
'final  separation,  the  spectacle  of  his  pale  corpse,  gave  me 
more  acute  bitter  pain  than  I  could  have  imagined.    Till  the 
y  last  hour  comes,  we  never  know  how  much  we  can  forgive, 
pity,  regret  a  near  relative.     All  his  vices  were  and  are  no- 
thing now.     We  remember  only  his  woes.     Papa  was  acute- 
ly distressed  at  first,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  borne  the  event 
welL     Emily  and  Anne  are  pretty  well,  though  Anne  is 
always  delicate,  and  Emily  has  a  cold  and  cough  at  present. 
It  was  my  fate  to  sink  at  the  crisis,  when  I  should  have 
collected  my  strength.     Headache  and  sickness  came  on  first 
on  the  Sunday ;  I  could  not  regain  my  appetite.     Then  in 
ternal  pain  attacked  me.     I  became  at  once  much  reduced. 
It  was  impossible  to  touch  a  morseL     At  last,  bilious  fever 
declared  itself.     I  was  confined  to  bed  a  week, — a  dreary 
week.     But,  thank  God!  health  seems   now  returning.     I 
can  sit  up  all  day,  and  take  moderate  nourishment.     The 
doctor  said  at  first,  I  should  be  very  slow  in  recovering,  but 
I  seem  to  get  on  faster  than  he  anticipated.     I  am  truly 
much  better. ^^ 

I  have  heard,  from  one  who  attended  Branwell  in  his 
—  last  illness,  that  he  resolved  on  standing  up  to  die      Ue  had 


;ati!<lly  said,  that  aa  long  aa  tliere  waa  life  tLeve  waa 
Bti'engtli  of  will  to  do  what  it  oboee;  and  when  the  last 
ftgoiiy  cume  on,  he  iosisted  on  assumiiig  the  positigu  just 
mcntioued.  I  have  previously  etat<!d,  that  whuD  Lis  f'atjil 
attack  came  on,  his  pockets  were  found  tilled  with  old  lettera 
from  the  woman  to  wliom  be  was  attached.  He  died  I  she 
lives  still, — in  May  Fair.  The  Enmeiiidca,  I  suppose,  went 
out  of  cxistcnco  at  tlie  lime  when  the  wail  waa  heard, 
"  Great  Pan  is  dead."     I  think  we  could  better  have  spared 

■  hiio  than  those  awful  Sisters  who  sting  dead  aonsaienon  into 

lUfe. 

turn  from  her  for  ever. 

I,the  Parsonage  at  Havorth. 


"  I  think  I  have  now  nearly  got 
■late  illness,  and  am  almost  restored  t 
f  of  health.     I  sometimes  wish  that  it 

I  ought  to  be  content  with  such  blessings 
f  not  piae  after  those  that  are  out  oi 


"Oct.  20tli,  IBiS. 
the  effects  of  my 


lal  eouditiun 

littlo  higher,  hut 

ve  have,  and 

I  feel  mucli 


I 

Bj       more  uneasy  about  my  lister  than  myself  just  now.    Emily' 

ould  and  cough  are  very  obstinate.     I  fear  she  has  pain  in 

her  chest,  and  I  sometimee  catch  a  shortness  in  her  bruath- 

l  ii)g,  when  she  Ivaa  moved  at  all  quickly.     She  looks  very 

ftthin  and  pale.     Her  reserved  nature  ot'caslona  me  groat 

■uneasineBa  of  mind.     It  is  useless  to  question  her;  you  get 

ino  answers.    It  ie  still  more  useless  to  recommend  remedies; 

I  they  are  never  adopted.     Nor  can  I  shut  my  eyes  to  Aune'a 

I  great  delicacy  of  constitution.     The  late  sad  event  has,  I 

feel,  made  nie  more  apprehensive  than  common.     I  cannot 

help  feeling  much  depressed  sometimes,     I  try  to  leave  all 

in  God's  hands  ;  to  trust  in  His  goodness ;  but  iaith  and  re- 

ligiiiitloii  are  dlfSoult  to  practise  under  some  oircumHtancos. 

I  The  wi;iithei    baa  hcL-n  itiost  unfavourable  for  invalids  of 
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late ;  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  cold  penetraiirg 
winds  have  been  frequent  here.  Should  the  atmosphere  be* 
come  more  settled,  perhaps  a  favourable  effect  might  be 
produced  on  the  general  health,  and  these  harassing  colds 
and  coughs  be  removed.  Papa  has  not  quite  escaped,  but 
he  has  so  far  stood  it  better  than  any  of  us.     You  must  not 

mention  my  going  to  this  winter.     I  could  not,  and 

would  not,  leave  home  on  any  account.  Miss  ^—  has  been 
for  some  years  out  of  health  now.  These  things  make  one 
fed^  as  well  as  hnow^  that  this  world  b  not  our  abiding- 
place.  We  should  not  knit  human  ties  too  close,  or  olasp 
human  affections  too  fondly.  They  must  leave  us,  or  we 
must  leave  them,  one  day.  God  restore  health  and  strength 
to  all  who  need  it  I  " 

I  go  on  now  with  her  own  affcctiog  words  in  the  biogra- 
phical notices  of  her  sisters. 

'^  But  a  great  change  approached.  Affliction  came  in 
that  shape  which  to  anticipate  is  dread ;  to  look  back  on 
grief.  In  the  very  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  the  labour- 
ers foiled  over  their  work.  My  sister  Emily  first  declined 
....  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  lingered  over  any  task 
that  lay  before  her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She  sank 
rapidly.  She  made  haste  to  leave  us.  .  .  .  Day  by  da}', 
when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she  met  suffering,  I  looked  on 
her  with  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing like  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  her  parallel  in 
anything.  Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her 
nature  stood  alone.  The  awful  point  was  that  while  full  of 
ruth  for  others,  on  Jtierself  she  had  no  pity ;  the  spirit  wa? 
inexorable  to  the  flesh ;  from  the  trembling  hands,  the  un 
nerved  limbs,  the  fading  eyes,  the  same  service  was  exacted 
as  they  had  rendered  in  health.  To  stand  by  and  wHneas 
this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was  a  pain  no  words  can 
render." 
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111  fact,  Emily  never  went  ont  of  doora  after  the  Sunditj 
I  (ucceeding  Brauwell's  death.  She  made  no  complaint ;  she 
I  would  not  endure  ijuestioning :  she  rejected  sympathy  and 
I  help.  Many  a  time  did  Charlotte  and  Anne  drop  their  sew- 
I  ing,  or  cease  from  their  writing,  to  listen  with  wrnng  heart* 

I    the  failing  step,  the  laboured  breathing,  the   frequent 

f  pauBcs,  with  which  their  sieter  climbed  the  short  etaircaae; 

I  jet  they  dared  not  notice  what  they  observed,  with  pangs  of 

Buffering  even  deeper  than  hers.     TLey  dared  cot  notice  it 

a  words,  far  le^s  by  the  careeaiiig  assistance  of  a  helping 

rm  or  hand.     They  sat,  still  aad  silent 

"NoY,  23.i,  18i8. 

"  I  told  yoa  Emily  was  ill,  in  my  last  letter.     S'le  has 

I  not  rallied  yet.     She  is  ««ry  ill.     I  believe,  if  yoa  were  to 
lice  her,  your  impreesioa  would  he  that  there  is  no  hope.     A 
more  lioUow,  wasted,  pallid  aspect,  I  have  not  beheld.     The 
deep  tight  cough  aontinucB ;    the  lireathiag  after  the  least 
exertion  is  a  rapid  pant;  and  these  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied by  pains  in  the  chest  and  side.     Her  pulse,  the  ouly 
time  ahe  allowed  it  to  be  felt,  was  found  to  beat  115  per 
minute.     In  this  state  she  resolutely  refuaea  to  see  a  doct<ir, 
she  will  give  no  explanation  of  her  feelings,  she  will  scarcely 
^  ftUow  her  feelings  to  be  alluded  to.    Our  position  is,  and  bar 
for  some  weeks,  exquisitely  painfaL     God  only  known 
I  bow  all  this  is  to  terminate.     More  than  onee,  I  have  been 
I  forced  boldly  to  regard  the  terrible  event  of  her  loss  as  poa- 
■  Mblc.  and  even  probable.     Hut  nature  shrinks  &om  such 
I  thoughts.     I  think  Emily  Beems  the  nearest  thing  to  my 
heart  iu  the  world," 


"When  a  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  in  the  very 
Louse,  Emily  refused  to  see  him.     iler  sisters  could  only 
ribo  to  him  wliat  symptoiiis  thov  had  observed ;  and  the 
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medioiiies  whiob  He  sent  she  would  not  take,  denying  tbai 
she  was  ill 

'<  Dec.  lOtih,  1818. 

'^  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you  abont  the  sabjeofc 
which  now  interests  me  the  most  keenly  of  any  thing  in  this 
world,  for,  in  tmth,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  myself 
Hope  and  fear  fluetoate  duly.  The  pain  in  her  side  and 
ohest  is  better ;  the  cough,  the  shortness  of  breath,  the  ex- 
treme emaciation  continue.  I  have  endured,  however,  such 
tortures  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  that,  at  length,  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer ;  and  as  her  repugnance  to  seeing 
a  medical  man  continues  immutable, — as  she  declares  '  no 
poisoning  doctor '  shall  come  near  her, —  I  have  written,  un- 
known to  her,  to  an  eminent  physician  in  London,  giving  as 
minute  a  statement  of  her  case  and  symptoms  as  I  could 
draw  up,  and  requesting  an  opinion.  I  expect  an  answer  in 
a  day  or  two.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  my  own  health  at 
present  is  very  tolerable.  It  is  well  such  is  the  case ;  for 
Anne,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  be  useful,  is  really 
too  delicate  to  do  or  bear  much.  She,  too,  at  present,  has 
frequent  pains  in  the  side.  Papa  is  also  pretty  well,  though 
Emily's  state  renders  him  very  anxious. 

"  The s  (Anne  Bronte's  former  pupils)  were  here 

about  a  week  ago.  They  are  attractive  and  stylish-looking 
girls.  They  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  Anne:  when  I  went 
into  the  room,  they  were  clinging  round  her  like  two  chil- 
dren— she,  meantime,  looking  perfectly  quiet  and  passive. 
.  .  .  .  I.  and  H.  took  it  into  their  heads  to  come  here 
r  think  it  probable  offence  was  taken  on  that  occasion, — ^from 
«f hat  cause,  I  know  not ;  and  as,  if  such  be  the  case,  the 
grudge  must  rest  upon  purely  imaginary  groimds, — and  since, 
besides^  I  have  other  things  to  think  about,  my  mind  rarely 
dwells  upon  the  subject.     If  Emily  were  but  well,  I  feel  a 
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if  I  should  not  care  who  neglected,  mlsnndersiood,  or  ahnsed 
me.  I  would  rather  you  were  not  of  the  number  either. 
The  crab-cheese  arrived  safely.  Emily  has  just  reminded 
me  to  thank  you  for  it :  it  looks  very  nice.  I  wish  she  were 
well  enough  to  eat  it." 

But  Emily  was  growing  rapidly  worse.  I  remember 
Miss  Bronte's  shiver  at  recalling  the  pang  ^e  felt  when, 
after  having  searched  in  the  little  hollows  and  sheltered 
crevices  cf  the  moors  for  a  lingering  spray  of  heather — just 
one  spray,  however  withered — to  take  in  to  Emily,  she  saw 
that  the  flower  was  not  recognized  by  the  dim  and  indifferent 
eyes.  Yet,  to  the  last,  Emily  adhered  tenaciously  to  her 
habits  of  independence.  She  would  suffer  no  one  to  assist 
her.  Any  effort  to  do  so  roused  the  old  stern  spirit.  One 
Tuesday  morning,  in  December,  she  arose  and  dressed  her- 
self as  usual,  making  many  a  pause,  but  doing  every  thing 
for  herself,  and  even  endeavoring  to  take  up  her  employment 
of  sewing :  the  servants  looked  on,  and  knew  what  the  catch- 
ing, rattling  breath,  and  the  glazing  of  the  eye  too  surely 
foretold ;  but  she  kept  at  her  work ;  and  Charlotte  and  Anne, 
though  full  of  unspeakable  dread,  had  still  the  faintest  spark 
of  hope.  On  that  morning  Charlotte  wrote  thus, — ^probably 
in  the  very  presence  of  her  dying  sister  : — 

"  Tuesday.   . 

"  I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  if  I  had  had  one 
word  of  hope  to  say;  but  I  have  not.  She  grows  dail^ 
weaker.  The  physician's  opinion  was  expressed  too  obscurel 
to  be  of  use.  He  sent  some  medicine,  which  she  would 
not  take.  Moments  so  dark  as  these  I  have  never  known. 
[  pray  for  God's  support  to  us  alL  Hitherto  He  has  granted 
it." 

The  morning  drew  on  to  noon.     Emily  was  worse  :  she 
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oonld  only  wliis]>ei'  in  gasps.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  A% 
said  to  Charlotte,  ^  If  jon  will  send  for  a  doctor,  I  will  seo 
him  now."     About  two  o^clock  she  died. 

''  Dec.  2l8t,  1848. 

'^  Emily  suffers  no  more  from  pain  or  weakness  now. 
She  never  will  suffer  more  in  this  world.  She  is  gone,  after 
a  hard,  short  conflict.  She  died  on  Tuesday,  the  very  day  I 
wrote  to  you.  I  thought  it  very  possible  she  might  be  with 
us  still  for  weeks ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  she  was  in 
eternity.  Yes ;  there  is  no  Emily  in  time  or  on  earth  now. 
Yesterday  we  put  her  poor,  wasted,  mortal  frame  quietly  un- 
der the  Church  pavement.  We  are  very  calm  at  present. 
Why  should  we  be  otherwise  ?  The  anguish  of  seeing  her 
suffer  is  over ;  the  spectacle  of  the  pains  of  death  is  gone  by ; 
the  funeral  day  is  past.  We  feel  she  is  at  peace.  No  need 
now  to  tremble  for  the  hard  frost  and  the  keen  wind.  Emily 
does  not  feel  them.  She  died  in  a  time  of  promise.  We 
saw  her  taken  from  life  in  its  prime.  But  it  is  God's  wiU 
and  the  place  where  she  is  gone  is  bettor  than  that  she  has 
left. 

"  God  has  sustained  me,  in  a  way  that  I  marvel  at, 
through  such  agony  as  1  had  not  conceived.  I  now  look  at 
Anne,  and  wish  she  were  well  and  strong;  but  she  is  nei 
ther ;  nor  is  papa.  Could  you  now  come  to  us  for  a  fevi 
days  ?  I  would  not  ask  you  to  stay  long.  Write  and  teD 
me  if  you  could  come  next  week,  and  by  what  train.  I 
would  try  to  send  a  gig  for  you  to  Keighley.  You  will,  I 
trust,  find  us  tranquil.  Try  to  come.  I  never  so  mucb 
needed  the  consolation  of  a  friend's  presence.  Pleasure,  of 
course,  there  would  be  none  for  you  in  the  visit,  except  wha< 
your  kind  heart  would  teach  you  to  find  in  doing  good  V 
others." 
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As  the  old  bereaved  father  and  his  two  sarviving  children 
followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave,  they  were  joined  by  Keeper, 
Emily's  fierce,  faithful  bull-dog.  He  walked  alongside  of 
the  mourners,  and  into  the  church,  and  stayed  quietly  there 
all  the  time  that  the  burial  service  was  being  read.  When 
he  came  home,  he  lay  down  at  Emily's  chamber  door,  and 
howled  pitifully  for  many  days.  Anne  BrontS  drooped  and 
lickened  more  rapidly  froxxk  that  time ,  and  so  ended  the  year 
1848. 
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OHAPTER    111. 

An  article  on^^  Vanity  Fair ''  and  <'  Jane  Eyre  had  appeaA3d 
in  the  Quarterly  Keview  of  December,  1848  Some  weeks 
after,  Miss  Bronte  wrote  to  her  publishers,  asking  why  it  had 
not  been  sent  to  her ;  and  conjecturing  that  it  was  unfavour- 
able, she  repeated  her  previous  request,  that  whatever  was 
done  with  the  laudatory,  all  critiques  adverse  to  the  novel 
might  be  forwarded  to  her  without  fail  The  Quarterly  Ee- 
view  was  accordingly  sent.  I  am  not  aware  that  Miss  Bronte  ^ 
took  any  greater  notice  of  the  article  than  to  place  a  few  sen- 
tences out  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  hard  and  vulgar  woman  in 
"  Shirley,"  where  they  are  so  much  in  character,  that  few 
have  recognised  them  as  a  quotation.  The  time  wh^n  the 
article  was  read  was  good  for  Miss  Bronte ;  she  was  numbed 
to  all  petty  annoyances  by  the  grand  severity  of  Death. 
Otherwise  she  might  have  felt  more  keenly  than  they  de- 
served the  criticisms  which,  while  striving  to  be  severe,  failed 
in  logic,  owing  to  the  misuse  of  prepositions;  and  have 
smarted  under  conjectures  as  to  the  authorship  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  which,  intended  to  be  acute,  were  merely  flippant 
But  flippancy  takes  a  graver  name  when  directed  against  an 
author  by  an  anonymous  writer.  We  call  it  then  cowardly 
insolence. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  form  his  own  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  book.     I  complain  not  oi 
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[!  juJgniPnt  which  the  reviewer  pasaea  on  "  Jane  Ejre.' 
niuirjna  aa  to  its  tendency  varied  then,  ae  they  do  now. 
hile  I  writo,  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  Araer- 
1  in  which  he  saja  ;  "  We  have  iu  our  Bacred  of  sacreda  a 
leeial  sheif,  highly  adorned,  ae  a  place  we  delight  to  honour, 
if  novels  which  we  recognise  sis  having  had  a  good  influence 
character,  our  character.     Foremost  ia  '  Jane  Eyre.'  " 
Nor  do  I  deny  the  existence  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
judgment.     And  bo  (as  I  trouble  not  myself  about  the  ro- 
ver's style  of  eompOBition)  I  leave  hia  oritloiBma  regara- 
the  merits  of  the  work  on  one  side.     But  when — forgut- 
icg  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  tlie  good  and  noble  Southey, 
■ho  said :  "  In  reviewing  anonymous  works  myself,  when  I 
'have  known  the  authors  I  have  never  montioaed  theni,  taking 
it  for  granted  they  had  sufficient  reasons  for  avoiding  the 
publicity  " — the  Quarterly  reviewer  goes  on  iuto  gossipiag 
conjectures  as  to  who  Currer  Bell  really  is,  and  pretends  to 
decide  on  what  the  writer  may  be  from  the  book,  I  protest 
with  my  whole  soul  against  such  want  of  Chriatlaa  charity. 
Not  even  the  desire  to  write  a  "  smart  article,"  which  shall 
talked  about  in  London,   when  the  faint  mask  of  the 
monymouscanbe  dropped  at  pleasure  if  the  cleverness  of  the 
admired — not  even  this  temptation  can  excuse  the 
stabbing  cruelty  of  the  judgment     'Who  is  ho  that  should 
Bay  of  an  unknown  woman :  "  She  must  bo  one  who  for  some 
aufficient  reason  has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex  "  ? 
Is  be  one  who  haa  led  a  wild  and  gtruggling  and  isolated 
life, — seeing  few  but  plain  and  outspoken  Northerns,  un- 
ekillcd  in  the  euphuisms  wbicb  assist  the  polite   world  to 
ekjm  over  the  mention  of  vice  ?     Hashe  striven  through  long 
weeping  years  to  find  excuses  for  the  lapse  of  an  ouly  brother ; 
Bud  through  daily  contact  with  a  poor  lost  profligate,  been 
oompelled  into  a  certain  familiurity  with  the  vices  that  his 
ml  abhors  ?     Has  he,  througli  trials,  close  following  iu  dread 
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marcb  through  his  household,  sweeping  the  hearthstone  Imups 
of  life  and  love,  still  striven  hard  for  strength  to  saj, ''  It  is 
the  Lord  !  let  Him  do  what  seemoth  to  Him  good  " — and 
sometimes  striven  in  vain,  until  the  kindly  Light  retamed  ? 
[f  through  all  these  dark  waters  the  scornful  reviewer  have 
passed  clear,  refined,  free  from  stain, — ^with  a  soul  that  has 
never  in  all  its  agonies,  cried  ^  lama  sabachthani," — still 
even  then  let  him  pray  with  the  Publican  rather  than  judge 
with  the  Pharisee. 


"  Jan.  10th,  1849. 

"  Anne  haa  a  very  tolerable  day  yesterday,  and  a  pretty 
quiet  night  last  night,  though  she  did  not  sleep  much.  Mr. 
Wheelhouse  ordered  the  blister  to  be  put  on  again.  She 
bore  it  without  sickness.  I  have  just  dressed  it,  and  she  is 
risen  and  come  down  stairs.  She  looks  somewhat  pale  and 
sickly.  She  has  had  one  dose  of  the  cod-liver  oil ;  it  smells 
and  tastes  like  train  oiL  I  am  trying  to  hope,  but  the  day 
is  windy,  cloudy,  and  stormy.  My  spirits  fall  at  intervals 
very  low ;  then  I  look  where  you  counsel  me  to  look,  beyond 
earthly  tempests  and  sorrows.  I  seem  to  get  strength,  if 
not  consolation.  It  will  not  do  to  anticipate.  I  feel  that 
hourly.  In  the  night,  I  awake  and  long  for  morning ;  then 
my  heart  is  wrung.     Papa  continues  much  the  same ;  he  was 

very  faint  when  he  came  down   to  breakfast Dear 

E ,   your  friendship   is   some    comfort    to    me.      I 

am  thankful  for  it.  I  see  few  lights  through  the  darkness 
of  the  present  time ;  but  amongst  them  the  constancy  of  a 
kind  heart  attached  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  and 
serene." 

"  Jau.  16th,  1849. 
"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  Anne  is  worse,  nor  can  I  say 
ihe  is  better.     She  varies  often  in  the  course  of  a  day,  yet 
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iL  day  is  passed  pretty  much  the  same.  Tte  inoruing  is 
iallj  the  bust  time ;  tbe  afternoon  and  the  evening  the 
moat  ferer^b.  Her  cough  is  th«  most  trouhleaome  at  night, 
but  it  is  rarely  riolent.  The  paia  In  her  arm  still  disturbs 
Jier.  She  taies  the  cod-liver  oil  and  carbonate  of  iron  re- 
larly  ;  she  finds  them  both  nituscous,  but  especially  the  oil 
'.er  appetite  is  small  indeed.  Do  not  fear  that  I  ahall  relax 
my  care  of  her.  She  is  too  precious  not  to  be  cherished 
with  all  the  fostering  strength  I  bave.  Papa,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  has  been  a  good  deal  better  this  last  day  or  two. 
"  As  to  your  queries  about  myself,  I  can  ouly  say,  that 
I  continue  as  I  am  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  have  not  yet 
it  rid  of  the  pains  in  my  chest  and  back.  Tbey  oddly  re- 
turn with  every  change  of  weather ;  and  are  etill  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a  little  BOroness  and  hoarsenusx,  but  I 
combat  them  steadily  with  pitch  plasters  and  bran  tea.  I 
ghoald  think  it  silly  and  wrong  indeed  not  to  be  regardful 
health  at  present;    it  woald  not  do  to  be  ill 


"  I  avoid  looking  forward  or  backward,  and  try  to  keep 
looking  upward.  This  is  not  tLe  time  to  regret,  dread,  or 
weep.  What  I  have  and  ought  to  do  is  very  distinctly  laid 
out  for  mo ;  wliat  I  want,  and  pray  for,  is  strength  to  per- 
form it.  Tbe  days  pass  in  a  slow,  dark  march ;  tbe  nights 
are  the  test ;  the  sudden  wakings  from  restless  sleep,  the 
revived  kaowledge  that  one  lies  in  her  grave,  and  another 
it  at  my  aide,  but  in  a  separate  and  sick  bed.  However, 
r  ail." 


<■  Jan.  22nd,  1849, 
"  Anne  really  did  seem  to  be  a  little  better  during  some 
jblld   days  last  week,  but  to-day  she  looks  very  pale  and 
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with  the  cod-liver  oil,  but 
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'^  She  is  truly  obliged  to  you  for  the  soles  for  her  shoea 
and  finds  them  extremely  comfortable.     I  am  to  commission 

you  to  get  her  just  such  a  respirator  as   Mrs. had. 

She  would  not  object  to  give  a  higher  price,  if  you  thought 
it  better.  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  you  may  likewise 
get  me  a  pair  of  soles;  you  can  send  them  and  the  respirator 
when  you  send  the  box.  You  must  put  down  the  price  of 
all,  and  we  will  pay  you  in  a  Post  Office  order.     *  Wuthering 

Heights'  was  given  to  you.     I  have  sent neither  letter 

nor  parcel.  I  had  nothing  but  dreary  news  to  write,  so  pre- 
ferred that  others  should  tell  her.     I  have  not  written  to 

either.     I   cannot  write,   except   when   I   am   quite 

obliged." 

"Feb.  11th,  1849. 

**  We  received  the  box  and  its  contents  quite  safely  to- 
day. The  penwipers  are  very  pretty,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  them.  I  hope  the  respirator  will  be  use- 
ful to  Anne,  in  case  she  should  ever  be  well  enough  to  go 
out  again.  She  continues  very  much  in  the  same  state — I 
trust  not  greatly  worse,  though  she  is  becoming  very  thin. 
I  fear  it  would  be  only  self-delusion  to  fancy  her  better. 
What  effect  the  advancing  season  may  have  on  her,  I  know 
not;  perhaps  the  return  of  really  warm  weather  may  give 
nature  a  happy  stimulus.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  any 
change  to  cold  wind  or  frost.  Would  that  March  were  well 
over  !  Her  mind  seems  generally  serene,  and  her  sufferings 
hitherto  are  nothing  like  Emily's.  The  thought  of  what  may 
be  to  come  grows  more  familiar  to  my  mind ;  but  it  is  a  sad, 
dreary  guest." 

"March  16th,  1849. 

"  We  have  found  the  past  week  a  somewhat  trying  one  ; 
it  has  not  been  cold,  but  still  there  have  been  changes  of 
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lUTttture  whose  effect  Anne  has  felt  unfavourabty  She 
18  not,  I  trust,  aeriously  woibg,  but  ber  oough.  la  at  times  very 
hftrd  ttud  painful,  nnd  her  strength  rather  diminished  tliun 
improved.  I  wish  the  month  of  March  was  well  over.  You 
are  right  in  conjecturing  that  I  aiu  somewhat  depressed  ;  at 
times  I  certainly  am.  It  was  almost  easier  to  bear  up  when 
the  trial  waa  at  its  crisis  than  new.  The  feeling  of  Kmily'a 
loss  does  not  diminish  as  time  wears  on  ;  it  often  makes  it- 
eelf  most  acutely  reeogniaed.  It  brings  too  in  inexpressible 
sorrow  with  it ;  and  then  the  future  is  dark.  Tet  I  am  well 
aware,  it  will  not  do  either  to  complain,  or  sink,  and  I  stiive 
to  do  neither.  Strength,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  yet  be  given 
in  propnrtion  to  the  burden  ;  but  the  pain  of  my  position  ia 
not  one  likely  to  Uar^eu  with  hahit.  Its  solitude  and  isolation 
are  oppressive  circiims lances,  yet  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
friends  to  stay  with  me;  I  could  not  do  with  any  one — not 
even  you — to  share  the  sadness  of  the  house;  it  would  rack 
me  inlolerably.  Meantime,  judgment  is  still  blent  with 
mercy.  Anne's  suSerings  still  continae  mild.  It  is  my 
iture,  when  left  alone,  to  struggle  on  with  a  eertain  perae- 
ice,  and  I  believe  God  will  help  me." 


Anne  had  been  delioite  all  her  life;  a  fact  which  per- 
haps made  them  less  aware  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  of  the  true  nature  of  those  fatal  first  symptoms.  Yet 
they  seem  to  have  lost  but  little  time  before  they  sent  for 
the  first  advice  that  could  he  procured.  She  was  examined 
with  the  stethoscope,  and  the  dreadful  fact  was  announced 
that  her  lungs  were  affected,  and  that  tubercular  consumption 
had  already  made  considerable  progress.  A  system  of  treat- 
ment was  prescribed,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Forbes. 

For  a  short  time  they  hoped  that  the  disease  was  arrested 
rlotW! — herself  ill  with  a  complaint  that  severely  tried 
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her  spirits — ^was  the  ever-watchfiil  nurse  of  this  youngest 
last  sister.  One  comfort  was  that  Anne  was  the  patientest, 
gentlest  invalid  that  could  be.  Still,  there  were  hours,  days, 
weeks  of  inexpressible  anguish  to  be  borne ;  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which  Charlotte  could  only  pray ;  and  pray  she  did 
right  earnestly.     Thus  she  writes  on  March  24th : — 

^*  Anne's  decline  is  gradual  and  fluctuating;  but  its  na« 
ture  is  not  doubtful  ....  In  spirit  she  is  resigned:  at 

heart  she  is,  I  believe,  a  true  Christian May  God 

support  her  and  all  of  us  through  the  trial  of  lingering  sick- 
ness, and  aid  her  in  the  last  hour,  when  the  struggle  which 
separates  soul  firom  body  must  be  gone  through  !  We  saw 
Emily  torn  from  the  midst  of  us  when  our  hearts  cluDg  to 

her  with  intense  attachment She  was  scarce  buried 

when  Anne's  health  failed These  things  would  be  too 

much,  if  reason,  unsupported  by  religion,  were  condemned  to 
bear  them  alone.  I  have  cause  to  be  most  thankful  for  the 
strength  that  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  both  to  my  father 
and  to  myself.  God,  I  think,  is  specially  merciful  to  old 
age ;  and  for  my  own  part,  trials,  which  in  perspective  would 
have  seemed  to  me  quite  intolerable,  when  they  actually 
came,  I  endured  without  prostration.  Yet  I  must  confess 
that,  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Emily's  death,  there 
have  been  moments  of  solitary,  deep,  inert  affliction,  far 
harder  to  bear  than  those  which  immediately  followed  our 
loss.  The  crisis  of  bereavement  has  an  acute  pang  which 
goads  to  exertion ;  the  desolate  after-feeling  sometimes  para 
lyzcs.  I  have  learnt  that  we  are  not  to  find  solace  in  our 
own  strength  •  we  must  seek  it  in  God's  omnipotence.  For- 
titude is  good ;  but  fortitude  itself  must  be  shaken  under  us 
to  teach  us  how  weak  we  are !  " 

\ll  through  this  illness  of  Anne's,  Charlotte  had  the  com* 
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t  of  being  able  to  talk  to  ber  about  her  state ;  a  comfort 
rendered  inexpressibly  great  by  the  contraat  which  it  pre- 
Hented  to  the  reoolleetion  of  Emily's  rejection  of  all  sympathy. 
If  a  proposal  for  Anne's  benefit  was  made,  Charlotte  oould 
Bpeak  to  her  about  it,  and  the  nuTsiug  and  dying  aister  could 
consult  with  each  Other  as  to  its  desirability.  I  have  seen 
but  one  of  Anne's  letters  ;  it  is  the  only  time  we  seem  to  be 
brought  into  direct  personal  coatnet  with  this  gentle,  patient 
girl.  Ill  order  to  give  the  requisite  preliminary  explanation, 
I  must  state  that  the  family  of  friends,  tc  which  E be- 
longed, proposed  that  Anne  should  come  to  them ;  in  order 
to  try  what  change  of  air  and  diet,  and  the  company  of  kindly 
people  could  do  towards  restoring  hor  to  health.     In  answer 

Pthis  proposal,  Charlotte  writes  :— 
"  March  24tli, 
"  I  read  your  kind  note  to  Anne,  and  she  wishcB  me  to 
thank  you  sincerely  for  yoor  friendly  proposaL     She  feela,  of 
course,  that  it  would  not  do  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 

quartering  an  invalid  upon  the  inhabitants  of ;  but  aho 

intimates  there  is  another  way  in  which  you  might  serve  her, 
perhaps  with  some  benefit  to  yonraelf  as  well  as  to  hor. 
Should  it,  a  month  or  two  hence,  be  dcomed  advisable  that 
she  should  go  citlior  to  the  aea-side,  or  to  some  inland  water 
ing-place — and  should  papa  be  disinclined  to  move,  and  1 
consequently  obliged  to  remain  at  home — she  asks,  eould  you 
be  her  companion  ?  Of  course  I  need  not  add  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  arrangement  being  made,  you  would  be  put 
o  no  expense.  This,  dear  E.,  is  Anne's  proposal;  I  make 
t  to  comply  with  her  wish  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  must  add 
that  I  see  serious  objcctioua  to  your  accepting  it — objectiona 
I  cannot  name  to  her.  She  oontinues  to  vary;  is  somotimcB 
worse,  and  sometimes  better,  aa  the  weather  changes 
the  whole,  I  fear  sbo  loses  strength.     Papa  says 
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most  precarions ;  she  may  be  spared  for  some  time,  or  a  sad- 
den alteration  might  remove  her  before  we  are  aware.  Were 
sach  an  alteration  to  take  place  while  she  was  far  from  home, 
and  alone  with  you,  it  would  be  terrible.  The  idea  of  it  dis- 
tresses me  inexpressibly,  and  I  tremble  whenever  she  alludes 
to  the  project  of  a  journey.  In  short,  I  wish  we  oould  gain 
time,  and  see  how  she  gets  on.  If  she  leaves  home,  it  oeiw 
tainly  should  not  be  in  the  capricious  moLth  of  May,  which 
is  proverbially  trying  to  the  weak.  June  would  be  a  safer 
montL  If  we  could  reach  June,  I  should  have  good  hopes 
of  her  getting  through  the  summer.  Write  such  an  answer  to 
this  note  as  I  can  show  Anne.  You  can  write  any  additional 
remarks  to  me  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Do  not  consider 
yourself  as  confined  to  discussing  only  our  sad  affairs.  I  am 
interested  in  all  that  interests  you.'' 

FBOM   ANNE  BRONTE. 

'"  April  6th,  1849. 

**My  dear  Miss  , — I  thank   you  greatly  for  your 

kind  letter,  and  your  ready  compliance  with  my  proposal,  a  a 
far  as  the  vdll  can  go  at  least.  J  see,  however,  that  yutxr 
friends  are  unwilling  that  you  should  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  accompanying  me  under  present  circumstances. 
But  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  responsibility 
m  the  matter.  I  know,  and  everybody  knows,  that  you 
would  be  as  kind  as  helpful  as  any  one  could  possibly  be, 
and  I  hope  I  should  not  be  very  troublesome.  It  would  be 
as  a  companion,  not  as  a  nurse,  that  I  should  wish  for  your 
company ;  otherwise  I  should  not  venture  to  ask  it.     As  for 

your  kind  and  often-repeated  invitation  to ,  pray  give 

my  sincere  thanks  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  but  tell  them 
I  could  not  think  of  inflicting  my  presence  upon  them  as  I 
now  am.     It  is  very  kiud  of  them  to  make  so  light  of  tho 
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luWe,  but  still  there  must  be  more  or  leas,  and  certaiuly  oa 
pleasore,  from  the  society  of  a  silent  invalid  etraogcr,  I 
hope, -however,  that  Charlotte  will  by  Bomo  means  muke  il 
to  accompany  me  after  ail.  She  is  certainly  verj 
icate,  and  greatly  needs  a  change  of  air  and  scene  to  reno- 
kte  her  constitution.  And  then  your  going  with  me  before 
end  of  May,  ia  apparently  out  of  the  question,  nnlesayoi 
disappointed  in  your  visitors;  but  I  should  oe  reluctant 
to  wait  till  then,  if  the  weather  would  at  all  permit  an  earlier 
departure.  You  say  May  is  a  trying  month,  and  bo  saj 
Others.  The  earlier  part  is  ofton  cold  enough,  I  aoltuow- 
ledge,  but,  according  to  my  exp-erience,  we  are  almost  certain 
of  some  fine  warm  days  in  the  latter  half,  when  the  iabur- 
rnma  and  lilacs  are  in  bloom;  whereas  June  is  often  cold, 
and  July  generally  wet.  But  I  have  a  more  eerioua  reason 
than  this  for  my  impatience  of  delay.  The  doctors  say  that 
change  of  air  or  removal  to  a  better  climate  would  hardly 
ever  fail  of  auceesa  in  conaumptive  eases,  if  the  remedy  were 
taken  in  time  ;  hut  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  dia- 
appointments  is,  that  it  is  generally  deferred  till  it  is  too 
late.  Now  I  wonld  not  commit  t^  error ;  and,  to  say  the 
.truth,  though  I  suffer  much  loss  from  pain  and  fever  than  I 
did  when  you  were  with  us,  I  am  decidedly  weaker,  and  very 
much  thinner.  My  cough  still  troubles  me  a  good  deal,  es- 
pecially in  the  night,  and,  what  seems  worse  than  all,  I  am 
subject  to  great  shortness  of  breath  on  going  upstairs  or  any 
sliglit  exertion.  Under  these  oiroumstanoes,  I  think  there 
is  DO  time  to  be  lost,  I  have  no  horror  of  death :  if  I  thought 
it  inevitable,  I  think  I  could  quietly  resign  myself  to  the 

prospect,  in  the  hope  that  you,  dear  Miss ,  wonld  give 

>H  much  of  your  company  as  yon  possibly  oould  to  Charlotte, 
tud  be  a  sister  to  her  in  my  stead.  Bu^  I  wish  It  would 
please  Grud  to  spare  me,  not  only  for  Papa's  and  Charlotte'^ 
wkcs,  hut  because  I  long  to  do  some  jcood  iu  the  world  be- 
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fore  I  leave  it.  I  have  many  schemes  in  my  head  for  future 
practice — ^humble  and  limited  indeed — but  still  I  should  not 
like  them  all  to  oome  to  nothing,  and  myself  to  have  lived  to 
so  little  purpose.  But  God's  will  be  done.  Bemember  me 
respectfally  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  and  believe  me,  dear 

Miss ,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Anne  BRONm" 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Anne  composed 
her  last  verses,  before  "  the  desk  was  closed,  and  the  pen  laid 
aside  for  ever." 


t<  I  hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong 
My  portioned  task  might  lie ; 
To  toll  amid  the  busy  throng, 
With  purpose  pure  and  high. 

n. 

**  But  Grod  has  fixed  another  part, 
And  He  has  fixed  it  well : 
I  said  so  with  my  bleeding  heart. 
When  first  the  anguish  fell. 

m. 

**  Thou,  God,  hast  taken  our  delight. 
Out  treasured  hope,  away ; 
Thou  bid'st  us  now  weep  through  the  night, 
And  sorrow  through  the  day. 

IV. 

••  These  weary  hours  will  not  be  lost, 
These  days  of  misery, — 
TheSf)  nights  of  darkness,  anguish-t(  st,-* 
Can  I  but  turn  to  Thee. 
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V, 

**  With  secret  labour  to  sustain 

In  humble  patience  eveiy  hlow ; 
To  gather  fortitude  from  pain, 
And  hope  and  holiness  from  woe. 

VI. 

Thus  let  me  serve  Thee  from  my  heart, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  written  fate ; 
Whether  thus  early  to  depart, 

Or  yet  a  while  to  wail. 

vn. 

« If  Thou  should'st  bring  me  back  to  life. 

More  humbled  I  should  be ; 
More  wise — more  strengthened  for  the  strife. 
More  apt  to  lean  on  Thee. 

vm. 

'^  Should  death  be  standing  at  the  gate. 

Thus  should  I  keep  my  vow ; 
But,  Lord,  whatever  be  my  fate, 
Oh  let  me  serve  Thee  now !  ** 

I  take  Charlotte's  own  words  as  the  best  record  of  her 
tl  jughts  and  feelings  during  all  this  terrible  time. 

**  April  12tli. 

"  I  read  Anne  s  letter  to  you ;  it  was  touching  enough,  as 
you  say.  If  there  were  no  hope  beyond  this  world, — no  eter- 
nity,— ^no  life  to  come, — ^Emily's  fate,  and  that  which  threatens 
Anne,  would  be  heart-breaking.  I  cannot  forget  Emily's 
death-day ;  it  becomes  a  more  fixed,  a  darker,  a  more  fre- 
quently recurring  idea  in  my  mind  than  ever.  It  was  very 
terrible.  She  was  torn,  conscious,  panting,  reluctant,  though 
resolute,  out  of  a  happy  life.  But  it  tviU  not  do  to  dwell  on 
these  things. 

"  I  am  glad  your  friends  object  to  your  going  with  Anne 

VOL.  II. — i* 
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it  would  never  do.  To  speak  truth,  even  if  your  moihei 
and  sisters  consented,  I  never  could  It  is  not  that  there  is 
any  laborious  attention  to  pay  her ;  she  requires,  and  will  ac- 
cept, but  little  nursing ;  but  there  would  be  hazard,  and  anx- 
iety of  mind,  beyond  what  you  ought  to  be  subject  to.  If, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  hence,  she  continues  to  wish  for  a 
change  as  much  as  she  does  now,  I  shall  (D.  Y.)  go  with  her 
myself.  It  will  certainly  be  my  paramount  duty;  other 
cares  must  be  made  subservient  to  that.     I  have  consulted 

Mr.  T :  he  does  not  object,  and  recommends  Scarl[;i» 

rough,  which  was  Anne's  own  choice.  I  trust  affairs  may  be 
so  ordered,  that  you  may  be  able  to  be  with  us  at  least  part 
of  the  time.  ....  Whether  in  lodgings  or  not,  I 
should  wish  to  be  boarded.  Providing  oneself,  is,  I  think, 
an  insupportable  nuisance.  I  don't  like  keeping  provisions 
in  a  cupboard,  locking  up,  being  pillaged,  and  all  that,  it  is 
a  potty,  wearing  annoyance." 

The  progress  of  Anne's  illness  was  slower  tlian  tliat  of 
Emily's  had  been ;  and  she  was  too  unselfish  to  refuse  trying 
means,  from  which,  if  she  herself  had  little  hope  of  benefit, 
her  friends  might  hereafter  derive  a  mournful  satisfaction. 

"  I  began  to  flatter  myself  she  was  getting  strength.  But 
the  change  to  frost  has  told  upon  her ;  she  suffers  more  of 
late.  Still  her  illness  has  none  of  the  fearful  rapid  symp- 
toms which  appalled  in  Emily's  case.  Could  she  only  get 
over  the  spring.  I  hope  summer  may  do  much  for  her,  and 
then  early  removal  to  a  warmer  locality  for  the  winter 
might,  at  least,  prolong  her  life.  Could  wcf  only  reckon  up- 
on another  year,  I  should  be  thankful ;  but  can  we  do  tbi? 
for  the  healthy?  A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  have  Dr. 
Forbes'  opinion  ....  He  warned  us  against  entertain* 
uig  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery.     The  cod-liver  oil  b<;  consi- 
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■a  3  peouliftrlj  effioaciooa  medicino.  He,  too,  diaapjirovcil 
"of  cLaDge  of  reaitlenco  for  the  present.  There  is  some  foobU 
oonaolation  in  thinking  we  are  doing  the  very  best  that 
oau  be  done.  The  agony  of  forced,  total  negtcot,  is  not  now 
felt,  as  during  Emily's  illueea.  Never  may  we  bo  doomed  tc 
^.fbel  such  agony  again.  It  was  terrible.  I  hare  folt  much 
tees  of  the  disagreeable  pains  in  my  cheat  lately,  and  much 
s  also  of  the  soreueas  and  hoarsenesB.  I  tried  an  opplica- 
n  of  hot  vinegar,  which  seemed  to  do  good." 

"  May  1st. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  when  we  go  to  Searborough, 

'u  will  be  at  liberty  to  go  witb  ua,  but  the  journey  and  ila 

aonsequencoB  still  continue  a  source  of  great  ansioty  to  mo ; 

I  must  try  to  put  it  off  two  or  three  weeks  longer  if  I  can  ; 

perhaps  by  that  time  the  milder  season  may  have  givon  Anno 

strength, — perhaps  it  will  be  otherwise;  I  cannot  tell. 

ilhe  change  to  fine  weather  has  not  proved  beneficial  to  her 

po  far.     She  has  sometimes  been  so  weak,  and  sufi'ered  so 

jnuch  from  pain  ia  the  side,  during  the  last  few  days,  that  I 

jjftve  not  known  wha'   to  think She  may  rally 

and  be  muob  better,  but  there  must  be  some  iroprovc- 
uenl  before  I  can  feel  jiistifiod  in  taking  lier  away  from 
home.  Yet  to  delay  is  painful  ;  for,  as  is  always  the  case, 
I  believe,  under  Ler  oiroumstanoes,  she  seems  herself  not  half 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  such  deUy.  She  wonders,  I 
believe,  why  I  don't  talk  more  about  the  journey  ;  it  grievea 
me  to  think  she  may  even  be  hurt  by  my  seeming  tardiness 
Bhe  is  very  much  emaciated, — far  more  than  when  you  were 
with  us;  Ler  arms  are  no  thicker  than  a  little  child's.  The 
least  exertion  brings  a  shortness  of  breath.     She  goes  out  a 

little  every  day,  but  we  creep  rather  tliaa  walk I'apa 

itinuea  pretty  well ; — I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
So  far,  I  have  reason  for  thankfulucss  to  God. 
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May  had  come,  and  brought  the  milder  weather  longed 
for  *  but  Anne  was  worse  for  the  very  change.  A  little  later 
cm,  it  became  colder,  and  she  rallied,  and  poor  Charlotte  be- 
gan to  hope  that,  if  May  were  once  over,  she  might  last  for 
a  long  time.  Miss  BrontS  wrote  to  engage  the  lodgings  at 
Scarborough, — a  place  which  Anne  had  formerly  yisited 
with  the  family  to  whom  she  was  governess.  They  took  a 
good-sized  sitting-room,  and  an  airy  double-bedded  room 
(both  commanding  a  sea-view),  in  one  of  the  best  situations 
of  the  town.  Money  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  life : 
besides,  Anne  had  a  small  legacy  left  to  her  by  her  godmo- 
ther, and  they  felt  that  she  could  not  better  employ  this  than 
in  obtaining  what  might  prolong  life,  if  not  restore  health. 
On  May  16th,  Charlotte  writes  : 

'^  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  I  prepare  ;  and  earnestly  do  I 
wish  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  were  well  over.  It  may  be 
borne  better  than  I  expect ;  for  temporary  stimulus  often 
does  much ;  but  when  I  see  the  daily  increasing  weakness, 
[  know  not  what  to  think.     I  fear  you  will  be  shocked  when 

you  see  Anne ;  but  be  on  your  guard,  dear  E ,  not  to 

express  your  feelings ;  indeed,  I  can  trust  bof  h  your  self- 
possession  and  your  kindness.  I  wish  my  judgment  sanc- 
tioned the  step  of  going  to  Scarborough,  more  fully  than  il 
does.  You  ask  how  I  have  arranged  about  leaving  Papa. 
I  could  make  no  special  arrangement.     He  wishes  me  to 

go  with  Anne,  and  would  not  hear  of  Mr.  N 's  coming, 

or  anything  of  that  kind ;  so  I  do  what  I  believe  is  for  th« 
best,  and  leave  the  result  to  Providence." 

They  planned  to  rest  and  spend  a  night  at  York ;  and,  at 
Anne's  desire,  arranged  to  make  some  purchases  there. 
Charlotte  ends  the  letter  to  her  friend,  in  which  she  tells  hei 
all  this,  with — 
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"  I  wish  it  seemed  Iebs  like  a  dreary  mockery  in  ua  tc 
WlAlk  of  buying  bonnets,  &c.  Anne  was  very  ill  yesterday. 
FBlie  bad  difficulty  of  breathing  all  day,  even  when  sitting 
perfectly  etill.  To-day  she  eeernB  better  again.  I  long  for 
the  moment  t^  oome  when  the  esperiment  of  the  sea-air  vill 
be  tried.  Will  it  do  her  good  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  can  only 
wish.  Oh  1  if  it  would  please  God  to  Htrengthen  and  revive 
Anne,  liow  liappy  we  might  be  together  ;  Hb  will,  liowevor, 
be  done ! " 


The  two  Bistera  left  Haworth  on  Thursday,  May  24th. 
ffhey  were  to  have  done  so  the  day  before,  and  had  niadt/ 
'  m  appointment  with  their  friend  to  meet  them  at  the  Leeds 
Station,  in  order  that  they  migTit  all  proceed  together.  IJul 
on  Wednesday  morning  Anne  was  so  ill,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible fur  tbe  sisters  to  set  out ;  yet  they  had  no  means  ot 
letting  their  friend  know  of  this,  and  she  coneequently  arriv  ad 
at  tlio  Leeds  station  at  the  time  specified.  There  she  sate 
waiting  for  several  hours.  It  strack  her  b.s  strange  at  the 
time — and  it  almost  seems  ominous  to  her  fancy  now — tliut 
twice  over,  from  two  separate  arrivals  on  the  line  by  which 
she  was  expecting  her  friends,  coffins  were  carried  forth,  and 
placed  in  hearses  which  were  in  wutting  for  their  dead,  as  she 
was  waiting  for  one  in  four  days  to  become  so. 

The  nest  day  s'lik  Jioiild  bear  suspense  no  longer,  and  sol 
out  for  Haworth,  reaching  there  just  in  tiiuo  to  carry  ti;o 
feeble,  fainting  invalid  into  the  chaise  which  stood  at  the  gate 
to  take  them  down  to  Keighloy,  The  servant  who  stood  at 
the  Parsonage  gates,  saw  Death  written  on  ber  face,  and 
spoke  of  it.  Charlotte  saw  it  and  did  not  speak  of  it, — it 
would  have  been  giving  the  dread  too  distinct  a  form  ;  and 
li  i£  this  last  darling  yearned  for  the  change  to  Scarborough, 
liCO  she  should,  however  Charlotte's  heart  might  be  wrung  bj 
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iiDpcDdlng  fear.  The  lady  who  accompanied  them,  Char 
lotte's  beloved  friend  of  more  than  twenty  years,  has  kindly 
written  out  for  me  the  followiDg  account  of  the  journey — 
and  of  the  end. 

«  She  left  her  home  May  24th,  1849— died  May  28th, 
Her  life  was  calm,  quiet,  spiritual:  such  was  her  end. 
Through  the  trials  and  fatigues  of  the  journey,  she  evinced 
the  pious  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  martyr.  Dependence 
and  helplessness  were  ever  with  her  a  far  sorer  trial  than 
hard,  racking  pain. 

"  The  first  stage  of  our  journey  was  to  York ;  and  here 
the  dear  invalid  was  so  revived,  so  cheerful,  and  so  happy, 
we  drew  consolation,  and  trusted  that  at  least  temporary 
improvement  was  to  be  derived  from  the  change  which 
she  had  so  longed  for  and  her  friends  had  so  dreaded 
for  her. 

"  By  her  request  we  went  to  the  Minister,  and  to  her  it 
was  an  overpoweriug  pleasure ;  not  for  its  own  imposing  and 
impressive  grandeur  only,  but  because  it  brought  to  her  buo 
ceptible  nature  a  vital  and  overwhelming  sense  of  omnipo- 
tence. She  said,  while  gazing  at  the  structure,  *  If  finite 
power  can  do  this,  what  is  the  .  .  .  ? '  and  here  emotiuu 
stayed  her  speech,  and  she  was  hastened  to  a  less  exciting 
scene. 

"  Her  weakness  of  body  was  great,  but  her  gratitude  fur 
every  mercy  was  greater.  After  such  an  exertion  as  walk- 
ing to  her  bed-room,  she  would  clasp  her  hands  and  raise  her 
eyes  in  silent  thanks,  and  she  did  this  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
wonted  prayer,  for  that  too  was  performed  on  bended  knee, 
ere  she  accepted  the  rest  of  her  couch. 

"  On  the  25th  we  arrived  at  Scarborough ;  our  dear  in 
valid  having,  during  the  journey,  directed  our  atteution  to 
every  prospect  worthy  of  notice. 
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B  26tli  Bhe  droTO  on  tLe  sanda  for  an  hour ;  and 
^at  tLe  poor  donkey  ahould  be  nrged  by  its  driver  to  a 
greater  speed  tLan  Lur  tender  heart  thougLt  right,  she  took 
the  reins,  and  drove  herself.  When  joined  by  her  friends,  she 
was  charging  the  boy-masttr  of  the  donkey  to  treat  the  poor 
uuitnal  weU.  She  waa  ever  fond  of  dumb  things,  and  would 
give  up  her  own  comfort  for  them. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  27th,  she  wished  to  go  to  church,  and 
ber  eye  brightened  with  the  tbought  of  once  more  worship- 
ping her  God  amongat  her  felluw- creatures.  We  tlicnght  it 
prudent  to  dissuade  her  from  the  attempt,  though  it  was 
evident  her  heart  wag  Ic-nging  to  join  in  the  public  act  of 
devotion  and  praise. 

"  She  walked  a  little  in  the  afternoon,  and  meeting  with 

a  sheltered  and  comfortable  Beat  near  the  beach,  ahe  begged 

we  would  leave  her,  aud   enjoy  the  various  scenes  near  at 

_  Jjaiid,  whieh  were  new  to  as  but  familiar  to  her.     She  loved 

die  place,  and  wished  ua  to  share  her  preference. 

'  The  evening  closed  in  with  the  moat  glorious  eunaet  ever 
LOHsed,  The  castle  on  the  oliff  stood  in  proud  glorygilded 
by  the  rays  of  the  dcoliuing  sun.  The  distant  ships  glittered 
like  burnished  gold  ;  the  little  boats  near  the  beach  heaved 
on  the  ebbing  tide,  inviting  occupauts.  The  view  was  grand 
beyond  description.  Anne  was  drawn  in  her  easy-chair  to 
the  window,  to  enjoy  the  scene  with  ua.  Her  face  became 
illumined  almost  as  much  as  the  glorious  sceue  she  gazed 
upon.  Little  was  said,  for  it  was  plain  that  her  thoughts 
were  driven  by  the  imposing  view  before  her  to  penetrate 
forwards  to  the  regions  of  unfading  glory.  She  again 
thought  of  public  worship,  aud  wished  us  to  leave  ber,  and 
'oin  those  who  were  as^jembled  at  the  House  of  God.  We 
declined,  gently  urging  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  staying 
vkc  waa  now  bo  dear  and  ao  feeble.  On  returning 
*  near  the  firu,  ahe  tiODversed  with  hur  sistef  upon 
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the  propriety  of  returmng  to  their  home.  She  did  not  wish 
it  for  her  own  sake,  she  said :  she  was  fearing  oUiera  might 
suffer  more  if  her  decease  occurred  where  she  wa&  She 
probably  thought  the  task  of  accompanying  her  lifeless  re- 
mains on  a  long  journey  was  more  than  her  sister  oould  bear 
—more  than  the  bereaved  father  could  bear,  were  she  borne 
home  another,  and  a  third  tenant,  of  the  £unily-yault  in  the 
short  space  of  nine  months. 

''  The  night  was  passed  without  any  apparent  accession  of 
illness.  She  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  and  performed  most  of 
her  toilet  herself  by  her  expressed  wish.  Her  sister  always 
yielded  such  points,  believing  it  was  the  truest  kindness  not 
to  press  inability  when  it  was  not  acknowledged.  Nothing 
occurred  to  excite  alarm  till  about  11  a.  h.  She  then  spoke 
of  feeling  a  change.  *  She  believed  she  had  not  long  to  live. 
Could  she  reach  home  alive,  if  we  prepared  immediately  for 
departure  ? '  A  physician  was  sent  for.  Her  address  to 
him  was  made  with  perfect  composure.  She  begged  him  to 
say  '  How  long  he  thought  she  might  live ; — ^not  to  fear 
speaking  the  truth,  for  she  was  not  afraid  to  die.'  The 
doctor  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  augel  of  death  wat» 
already  arrived,  and  that  life  was  ebbing  fast.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  truthfulness,  and  he  departed  to  come  again  very 
soon.  She  still  occupied  her  easy-chair,  looking  so  serene, 
so  reliant  :  there  was  no  opening  for  grief  as  yet,  though  ab 
knew  the  separation  was  at  hand.  She  clasped  her  hands, 
and  reverently  invoked  a  blessing  from  on  high ;  first  upon 
her  sister,  then  upon  her  friend,  to  whom  she  said,  '  Be 
a  sister  in  my  stead.  Give  Charlotte  as  much  of  your  com- 
pany as  you  can.'  She  then  thanked  each  for  her  kindness 
and  attention. 

"  Ere  long  the  restlessness  of  approaching  death  appeared, 
and  she  was  borne  to  the  sofa ;  on  being  asked  if  she  were 
easier,  she  looked  gratefully  at  her  questioner,  and  said, '  It 
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t/ou  who  can  give  me  ease,  but  soon  all  will  be  well 
tbrougU  the  morita  of  our  Hcdeetner.'     Shortly  after  this, 
r^eeiDg  that  her  sister  could  hardly  restrain  her  grief,  she 
'■»id,  '  Take  courage,  Charlotte ;  take  courage.'     Her  fuith 
never  failed,  and  her  eye  never  dimmed  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  she  calmly  and  without  a  sigh  passed  from  the  temporal 
to  the  eternal.     So  still,  and  bo  hullowod  were  her  last  hours 
and  moments.     There  waa  no   thought  of  assistance  or  of 
dread.     The  doctor  came  and  went  two  or  three  times.    The 
hostess  know  that  death  was  near,  yet  so  little  was  the  bouse 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  dying,  and  the  sorrow  of 
those  ao  nearly  bereaved,  that  dinner  was  announced  as  ready, 
through  the  half-opened  door,  as  the  living  aiater  was  closing 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  one.     She  could  now  no  more  stay  the 
wolled-up  grief  of  her  aiater  with  her  emphatic  and  dying 
'  Take  courage,'  and  it  burst  forth  in  brief  but  agonising 
strength.     Charlotte's  affection,  bowever,  had  another  clian- 
net,  and  there  it  turned  in  thought,  in  care,  and  in  tenderness 
There  was  bereavement,  but  there  was  not  solitude; — sym- 
pathy was  at  hand,  and  it  was  accepted.     Witli  calmness, 
_  Qame  the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  the  dear  remains  to 
I  their  home  resting-place.     This  melancholy  task,  however, 
,    was  never  performed ;   for  the  afflicted  siuter  decided  to  lay 
the  flower  in  the  place  whore  it  had  fallen.     She  believed 
tnat  to  do  so  would  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  departed 
Bho  had  no  preference  for  place.     She  thought  not  of  th» 
grave,  for  that  is  but  the  body's  goal,  but  of  all  that  is  be- 
yond it. 
"  Her  r 


'  WliGru  the  BOiilb  son  wsnoB  Ilia  now  doar  6«il, 

*  Where  the  ocaaii  hillowB  lave  ajid  Hbiktj  tlie  sUMip  anil  Eurf-uoturod 

Anne  died  on  the  Mouauj.      Ou  the  Tuc3d;ij  Oliarlotta 
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wrote  to  ber  father;  but,  knowing  that  bis  presence  was  re* 
quired  for  some  annual  Cbureb  solemnity  at  Hawortb,  sbe 
informed  bim  tbat  sbe  bad  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  tbe  interment,  and  tbat  tbe  funeral  would  take  place  so 
soon,  tbat  be  could  bardly  arrive  in  time  for  it  Tbe  surgeon 
wbo  bad  visited  Anne  on  tbe  day  of  ber  deatb,  offered  bis  at> 
tendance,  but  it  was  respectfully  declined. 

Mr.  Bronte  wrote  to  urge  Cbarlotte's  longer  stay  at  tbe 
sea-side.  Her  bealtb  and  spirits  were  sorely  sbaken ;  and 
mucb  as  be  naturally  longed  to  see  bis  only  remaining  cbild, 
be  felt  it  right  to  persuade  ber  to  take,  with  ber  friend,  a 
few  more  weeks'  change  of  scene, — ^though  even  that  could 
not  bring  change  of  thought.  Late  in  June  the  friends  re- 
turned homewards, — ^parting  rather  suddenly  (it  would  seem) 
from  each  other,  when  their  paths  diverged. 

"  July  1849. 

"  I  intended  to  have  written  a  line  to  you  to-day,  if  I  had 
not  received  yours.  We  did  indeed  part  suddenly ;  it  made  my 
heart  ache  that  we  were  severed  without  the  time  to  exchange 
a  word ;  and  yet  perhaps  it  was  better.  I  got  here  a  little 
before  eight  o'clock.  All  was  clean  and  bright  waiting  for 
nae.  Papa  and  the  servants  were  well ;  and  all  received  me 
with  an  affection  which  should  have  consoled.  The  dogs 
seemed  in  strange  ecstasy.  I  am  certain  they  regarded  me 
as  the  harbinger  of  others.  Tbe  dumb  creatures  thought 
that  as  I  was  returned,  those  who  had  been  so  long  absent 
were  not  far  behind. 

•'  I  left  Papa  soon,  and  went  into  the  dining-room :  I  shivt 
the  door — I  tried  to  be  glad  that  I  was  come  home.  I  have 
always  been  glad  before— except  once — even  then  I  was 
cheered.  But  this  time  joy  was  not  to  be  the  sensation.  I 
felt  that  the  bouse  was  all  silent — the  rooms  were  all  empty. 
I  r«membered  where  the  three  were  laid — in  what  narrow 
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dark  dwellings — never  more  to  reappear  on  eartli.  80  the 
of  desolation  and  bitterness  took  poasesaion  of  me.  Tbe 
'  that  teas  io  be  undergottt^  and  was  not  to  be  Bvoided, 
on.  I  underwent  it,  and  passed  a  dreary  evening  and 
liiglit,  and  a  moarnful  morrow  ;  to-day  I  am  better, 

"  I  do  not  know  how  life  will  pass,  but  I  certainly  do  fael 
tenfidcnce  in  Him  who  has  upheld  mo  hitherto.  Solitude  may 
be  cheered,  and  made  endurable  beyoud  what  I  can  believe. 
The  great  trial  ifi  when  evening  closes  and  ntglit  approaches. 
At  that  hour  we  used  to  assenible  in  the  dining-room — wa 
to  talk.  Now  I  sit  by  myself — necessarily  I  am  silent. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  their  last  days,  remembering  thoir 
♦uffcringp,  and  what  they  said  and  did,  and  how  tbcj  looked 
mortal  affliction.  Perhaps  all  this  will  beoorae  less  poig- 
nant in  time. 

me  thank  yon  onoe  more,  dear  E— — ,  for  your 
kindncsa  to  me,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  forget.  How  did 
yoa  think  all  looking  at  your  home  ?  Papa  thought  me  a 
liittle  stronger ;  he  said  my  cyea  wore  not  bo  sunken." 

"Jnlj  UOl,  18*9. 
I  do  not  much  like  giving  an  account  of  myselt  I  like 
better  to  go  out  of  myself,  and  talk  of  something  more  cheer- 
fiil.  My  cold,  wherever  I  got  it,  whether  at  Easton  or  else- 
where, is  not  vanished  yet  It  began  in  my  head,  then  I  had 
throat,  and  then  a  sore  chest,  with  a  cough,  but  only 
&  trifling  cough,  which  I  still  Lave  at  times.  The  pain  bc' 
tween  my  alioulders  likewise  ainasied  me  much.  Say  nothuig 
kbout  it,  for  I  confess  I  am  too  much  disposed  to  be  nervous 
Tliis  nervousness  is  a  horrid  phautom.  I  dare  oommunieata 
DO  ailment  to  Papa;  his  anxiety  harasses  mo  inexpressibly. 

"  My  life  is  what  I  expected  it  to  be.  Sometimea  when 
1  wake  in  the  morning,  and  know  that  Solitude,  Kemembronoe, 
and  Longing  are  to  be  tliiiost   my  sole  companious  all  day 
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Aroogli — that  at  night  I  shall  go  to  bed  with  them,  thai  ihej 
will  long  keep  me  Bleepless — ^that  next  morning  I  shall  wake 
to  them  again, — sometimes,  Nell,  I  hare  a  heavy  heart  of  it 
Bat  crashed  I  am  not,  yet;  nor  robbed  of  elasticity,  nor  of 
hope,  nor  qaite  of  endeavoar.  I  have  some  strength  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  I  am  aware,  and  can  acknowledge,  I  hare 
many  comforts,  many  mercies.  Still  I  can  get  en.  Bat  I 
do  hope  and  pray,  that  never  may  yoa,  or  any  one  I  love,  be 
placed  as  I  am.  To  sit  in  a  lonely  room — the  clock  ticking 
loud  through  a  still  house — and  have  open  before  tiie  mind's 
eye  the  record  of  the  last  year,  with  its  shocks,  sufferings, 
losses — is  a  trial 

'^  I  write  to  you  freely,  because  I  believe  you  will  hear 
me  with  moderation-^that  you  will  not  take  alarm  or  think 
mo  in  any  way  worse  off  than  I  am." 
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CH  APT  KK    IV. 


^^^  rie 


'he  tale  of"  Sliirley"  had  boen  begun  aoon  after  lb*  puhii- 
ition  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  tbo  ac- 
e  given  of  Miss  Brunte's  sohool-daya  at  Hoe  Head, 
be  will  there  see  how  every  place  surrounding  that  houye 
connected  with  the  liuddite  riota,  and  will  learn  how  Hto- 
riea  aud  aiiecdotoB  of  that  time  were  rife  among  the  iubabl- 
[Jbants  of  the  neighbouring  Tillages ;  how  Miss  Woolor  herself, 
id  the  elder  rclationa  of  moat  of  her  schoolfellows,  must  huve 
I'lciiown  the  aclors  in  those  grim  disturbanocs.  Wiiat  Char- 
lotte had  heard  there  aa  a  girl  came  up  in  her  mind  when, 
as  a  woman,  she  aonght  a  subject  for  her  next  work ;  and  she 
seut  to  Leeds  fur  a  file  of  the  "  Mercuries  "  of  1812,  '13,  aud 
'14  ;  iu  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  those  cventfal  times. 
She  was  anxious  to  write  of  things  she  had  known  and  seeo  ; 
and  among  the  number  waa  the  West  Yorkshire  character, 
for  which  any  talc  laid  among  the  Luddites  would  afford  full 
scope.  In  "  Shirley  "  she  took  the  idea  of  most  of  her  cha- 
racters from  life,  although  the  incidents  and  situations  were, 
of  course,  fictitious.  She  thought  that  if  these  last  were 
purely  imaginary,  she  tnight  draw  from  the  real  without  de- 
tection, but  iu  this  she  was  mistaken ;  her  studies  were  toe 
closoly  accurate.  Thia  occasionally  led  her  into  diffieultiea. 
People  recognised  themselves,  er  were  reoogniaed  by  others, 
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ID  her  graphic  desoripiiona  of  their  personal  appearance,  and 
modes  of  action  and  turns  of  thought ;  though  Uiey  werv 
placed  in  new  positions,  and  figured  away  in  scenes  far  dif- 
ferent to  those  in  which  their  actual  life  had  been  passed. 
Miss  Bront§  was  struck  by  the  force  or  peculiarity  of  the 
character  of  some  one  whom  she  knew ;  she  studied  it,  and 
analysed  it  with  subtle  power;  and  having  traced  it  to  its  germ, 
•he  took  that  germ  as  the  nucleus  of  an  imaginary  character, 
and  worked  outwards ; — thus  reversing  the  process  of  analy- 
sation,  and  unconsciously  reproducing  the  same  external  de- 
velopment. The  "three  curates"  were  real  living  meUj 
haunting  Haworth  and  tbe  neighbouring  district ;  and  so  ob- 
tuse in  perception  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  anger  at  hav- 
ing their  wa3rs  and  habits  chronicled  was  over,  they  rather 
enjoyed  the^  joke  of  calling  each  other  by  the  names  she  had 
given  them.  "  Mrs.  Pryor  "  was  well  known  to  many  who 
loved  the  original  dearly.  The  whole  fi&mily  of  the  Yorkes 
were,  I  have  been  assured,  almost  daguerreotypes.  Indeed, 
Miss  BrontS  told  me  that,  before  publication,  she  had  sent 
those  parts  of  the  novel  in  which  these  remarkable  persons 
are  introduced,  to  one  of  the  sons ;  and  his  reply,  after  read- 
ing it,  was  simply  that  "  she  had  not  drawn  them  strong 
enough  "  From  those  many-sided  sons,  I  suspect,  she  drew 
all  that  there  was  of  truth  in  the  characters  of  the  heroes  in 
her  first  two  works  They,  indeed,  were  almost  the  only 
young  men  she  knew  intimately,  besides  her  brother.  There 
was  much  friendship,  and  still  more  confidence  between  the 
Bronte  family  and  them, — although  their  intercourse  was 
often  broken  and  irregular.  There  was  never  any  warmer 
feeling  on  either  side. 

The  character  of  Shirley  herself,  is  Charlotte's  rppresen- 
tation  of  Emilj.  I  mention  this,  because  all  tbut  I,  a 
stranger,  have  been  able  to  learn  about  her  has  not  tended  to 
give  either  me,  or  my  readers,  a  pleasant  impression  of  her 
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must  remember  how  little  we  are  acqntiiuted  with 
npiired  to  that  siater,  who,  out  of  Ler  more  intimate 
knowledge,  siija  that  she  "  was  gonuiuelj  good,  aud  truly 
great,"  aud  who  tried  to  depict  her  character  in  Shirley 
Kocldar,  as  what  Emily  Bronte  would  have  been,  had  she 
been  placed  iu  health  aud  prosperity. 

Miaa  Bronte  took  extreme  pains  with  "  Shirley,"  She 
Felt  that  the  fame  she  had  acijuired  imposed  upon  her  a  dou- 

reBponsibility.     She  tried  to  make  her  novel  like  a  piece 

actual  life, — feeling  sure  that,  if  she  but  represented  the 
►rodnct  of  personal  experienoe  and  observation  truly,  good 
would  cnme  out  of  it  in  the  long  run.  She  carefully  studied 
the  different  reviews  and  critit-lsms  that  had  appeared  on 
"Jane  Eyre,"  in  hopes  of  extracting  precepts  and  advico 
from  which  to  profit. 

Down  into  the  very  midst  of  her  writing  came  the  bolts 
of  death.  She  had  nearly  finished  the  eeoond  volume  of  her 
tale  wlien  Branwell  died, — after  hiin  Emily, — aftsr  her 
Anne ;— the  pen,  laid  down  when  there  were  three  sistera 
living  and  loving,  was  taken  up  when  one  alone  remained. 
iWetl  might  she  call  the  first  chupter  that  she  wrote  after  this, 
'  The  Valley  of  ihe  Shadow  of  Death." 

I  knew  in  part  what  the  unknown  author  of  "  Sliirlcy" 
must  have  suScred,  when  I  rea-d  those  pathetic  words  which 
Docur  at  the  end  of  this  aud  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
chapter : — 

Till  break  of  day,  she  wrestled  with  God  in  earnest 

"  Not  always  do  those  who  dare  such  divine  ounliict  pre- 
f  aiL  Night  after  night  the  sweat  of  agony  may  burst  dark 
un  the  forehead  j  the  supplicant  may  cry  for  mcroy  with  that 
soundless  voice  the  soul  utters  when  its  appeal  is  to  tlie  In- 
iaible.  '  Spare  my  beloved,'  it  may  implore.  '  Heal  my 
Kend   not  from  me  what  long  affection  eiitwiuea 
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with  my  whole  nature  God  of  heayeii — bend — heu<— 4m 
clement  1 '  And  after  this  cry  and  strife,  the  son  may  liae 
and  see  him  worsted.  That  opening  mom,  which  used  tc 
salute  him  with  the  whispers  of  sephyrs,  the  carol  of  sky- 
larks, may  breathe,  as  its  first  accents,  from  the  dear  lips 
which  colour  and  heat  have  quitted, — *  Oh  1  I  have  had  a 
sufiiering  night.  This  morning  I  am  worse.  I  have  tried 
to  rise.  I  cannot.  Dreams  I  am  unused  to,  have  troubled 
me.' 

"  Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  patient's  pillow,  and 
sees  a  new  and  strange  moulding  of  the  familiar  features, 
feels  at  once  that  the  insufferable  moment  draws  nigh,  knows 
that  it  is  God's  will  his  idol  should  be  broken,  and  bends  his 
head,  and  subdues  his  soul  to  the  sentence  he  cannot*  airert, 
and  scarce  can  bear.    • .  . 

''  No  piteous,  unconscious  moaning  sound — ^which  so 
wastes  our  strength  that,  even  if  we  have  sworn  to  be  firm, 
a  rush  of  unconquerable  tears  sweeps  away  the  oath — ^pre- 
ceded her  waking.  No  space  of  deaf  apathy  followed.  The 
first  words  spoken  were  not  those  of  one  becoming  estranged 
from  this  world,  and  already  permitted  to  stray  at  times  into 
realms  foreign  to  the  living." 

She  went  on  with  her  work  steadily.  But  it  was  dreary 
to  write  without  any  one  to  listen  to  the  progress  of  her  tale, 
— to  find  fault  or  to  sympathise, — while  pacing  the  length  of 
the  parlour  in  the  evenings,  as  in  the  days  that  were  no 
more.  Three  sisters  had  done  this, — then  two,  the  othei 
tister  dropping  off  from  the  walk, — and  now  one  was  left 
desolate,  to  listen  for  echoing  steps  that  never  came, — and  to 
hear  the  wind  sobbing  at  the  windows,  with  an  almost  artic- 
ulate sound. 

But  she  wrote  on,  struggling  against  her  own  feelings  of 
illness ;  "  continually  recurring  feelings  of  slight  cold ;  slight 
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•oreneBB  iu  tlie  tliroat  and  chest,  of  wliicli,  do  wLat  I  will,'' 
she  writes,  "  I  cannot  get  rid." 

In  Augaat  there  arose  a  new  cause  for  ausiL-ty,  happilj 
but  temporary. 

"  Aug.  23rd,  184'J. 

"  Pnpii  lias  not  boon  well  at  all  lately.     He  haa  ba 

■notLer  attack  of  broncliitis.     I  felt  very  uneasy  about  bim 

for  some  days — more  wretched  indeed  tban  I  care  to  tcU 

yon      After  what  has  happened,  one  trembles  at  any  appeai> 

auce  of  sickness;  and  when  anything  ails  Papa,  I  feel  t:o 

■  keenly  that  be  is  the  lad — the  only  near  and  dear  relative  I 

1  Itave  in  the  world.     Yesterday  and  to-day  be  has  seemed 

I  mucli  better,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful 

"  From  what  jou  say  of  Mr. ,  I  think  I  should  like 

I  Lim  very  much.     wants  shaking  to  be  put  out  about  his 

[ftppearance.     What  does  it  matter  whether  her  busband  dinos 
esa-coat  or  a  market-coat,  provided  there  he  worth, 
wd  honesty,  and  a  clean  shirt  vuderneath  ?  " 

"Sept  lOth,  18*3. 

"  My  piece  of  work  is  at  last  finished,  and  despatched  to 

a  destination.     You  must  now  toll  me  when  there  is  a 

iehance  of  your  being  able  to  come  bore.     I  fear  it  will  now 

I  be  difficult  to  arrange,  as  it  is  so  near   the  marriage-day. 

Note  well,  it  would  spoil  all  my  pleasure,  if  you  put  yourself 

or  any  one  else  to  inconvenience  to  come  to  Haworth.     But 

when  it  is  eonvenieni,  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  you.    .  .  . 

Papa,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  ia  better,  though  not  strong. 

He  is  often  troubled  with  a  sensation  of  nausea.     My  cold  is 

very  much  less  troublesome,  I  am  sometimea  quite  free  from 

it     A  few  days  since,  I  had  a  severe  bilious  attack,  the 

■-sonsequencc  of  sitting  too  closely  to  my  writing;  but  it  is 

I  now.     It  ia  the  first  fnui  wbioh  I  have  BuiTerod  since 

iOL.   II. — 5 
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my  return  from  the  sea-side.  I  had  them  ^ery  month  be 
foie." 

^  Sept  ISih,  1849. 

^  If  duty  and  the  well-being  of  others  require  that  yoo 
shonid  stay  at  home,  I  eannot  permit  myself  to  complain, 
itiUy  I  am  yery,  very  sorry  that  circomstances  will  not  per- 
mit ns  to  meet  just  now.     I  would  without  hesitation  orane 

to ,  if  Papa  were  stronger ;  but  uncertain  as  are  both 

his  health  and  q>irits,  I  could  not  possibly  prevail  on  myself 
to  leave  him  now.  Let  us  hope  that  when  we  do  see  each 
other,  our  meeting  will  be  all  the  more  pleasurable  for  be- 
ing delayed.  Dear  E ,  you  certainly  have  a  heavy  bur- 
den laid  on  your  shoulders,  but  such  burdens,  if  well  borne, 
benefit  the  character ;  only  we  must  take  the  greatest ,  closest, 
Most  watchful  care  not  to  grow  proud  of  our  strength,  in 
case  we  should  bo  enabled  to  bear  up  under  the  trial.  That 
pride,  indeed,  would  be  a  sign  of  radical  weakness.  The 
strength,  if  strength  we  have,  is  certainly  never  in  our  own 
selves ;  it  is  given  us." 

TO  W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

"  Sept.  2l8t,  1849. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  preserving  my 
secret,  being  at  least  as  anxious  as  ever  {more  anxious  I  can- 
not well  be)  to  keep  quiet.  You  asked  me  in  one  of  your 
letters  lately,  whether  I  thought  I  should  escape  identifica- 
tion  in  Yorkshire.  I  am  so  little  known,  that  I  think  1 
shall.  Besides,  the  book  is  far  less  founded  on  the  Rcal^ 
than  perhaps  appears.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to 
you  how  little  actual  experience  I  have  had  of  life,  how  few 
p.udons  I  have  known,  and  how  very  few  have  known  me. 

'*  As  an  instance  how  the  characters  have  been  managed 
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p  iske  that  of  Mr.  Belstone.  If  this  character  had  an  original, 
thu  person  of  a  clergyman  who  diud  some  years 
since  at  the  adTanced  age  of  eighty.  I  never  saw  him  ex- 
cept once — at  the  coQaecratioo  of  a  church — when  1  was  a 
child  of  ten  years  old.  I  was  then  strack  with  his  appear- 
ance, and  stern,  martial  air.  At  a  subseqneat  period,  T 
heard  him  talked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  whore  ho  had 
resided :  some  mention  him  with  onthusiaBm — others  with 
I  listened  to  various  anecdotes,  balanced  evi' 
against  evidence,  and  drew  an  inference.  The  origi- 
nal of  Mr.  Hall  I  have  seen;  be  knows  me  Blightly;  hut  he 
pould  as  Boon  think  I  had  oloaely  observed  him  or  taken  him 
character — he  nould  o&  soon,  indeed  suspect  me  of 
writing  a  book — n  novel — as  he  would  his  dog,  Prince.  Mar- 
garet Hall  called  '  Jane  Eyre  '  a  '  wicked  hook,'  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  '  Quarterly ; '  an  expreswon  which,  coming 
from  bar,  I  will  here  confess,  struck  aomewhat  deep.  It 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  harm  the  '  Quarterly '  bad  douo. 
Margaret  would  not  have  called  it  'wicked,'  if  she  had  not 
been  told  so. 

"  No  matter, — whether  kijown  or  unknown — misjudged, 
the  contrary,  —I  am  resolved  not  to  write  otherwise,  I 
pball  bend  as  my  powers  tend.  TLe  two  human  buings  who 
understood  mc,  and  whoa  I  understood,  are  gone :  I  have 
Bome  that  love  me  yet,  and  whom  I  love,  without  expecting,  or 
havuig  8  rigtit  to  espect,  that  they  shall  perfectly  understand 
me.  I  am  satisfied ;  but  I  must  liavo  my  own  way  In  tho 
matter  of  writing.  The  loss  of  what  we  possess  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us  in  this  world,  produces  an  effect  upon  the 
character :  we  search  out  what  we  have  yet  left  that  can  sup> 
port,  and,  when  found,  we  cling  to  it  wilU  a  bold  of  uew- 
fitrung  tenacity.  The  faculty  of  imaginatJOD  lifted  me  when 
I  waa  sinking,  throe  mouths  ago;  its  active  exorcise  has 
ipt  my  head  above  water  since ;  ha  results  cheer  me  now, 
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for  I  feel  they  have  enabled  me  to  give  pleasure  to  othem 
I  am  thankful  to  God,  who  gave  me  the  faculty  ;  and  it  is 
for  me  a  part  of  my  religion  to  defend  this  gift,  and  to  profit 
by  its  possession.     Yours  sincerely, 

"  Charlotte  Beonte." 

At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  both  Tabby 
and  the  young  servant  whom  they  had  to  assist  her  were  ill 
in  bed;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  aid,  Miss 
Bronte  had  all  the  household  work  to  perform,  as  well  as  to 
nurse  the  two  invalids. 

The  serious  illness  of  the  younger  servant  was  at  its 
height,  when  a  cry  from  Tabby  called  Miss  Bronte  into  the 
kitchen,  and  she  found  the  poor  old  woman  of  eighty  laid  on 
the  floor,  with  her  head  under  the  kitchen-grate;  she  had 
fallen  from  her  chair  in  attempting  to  rise.  When  I  saw 
her,  two  years  later,  she  described  to  me  the  tender  care 
which  Cliarlotte  had  taken  of  her  at  this  time ;  and  wound 
up  her  account  of  "  how  her  own  mother  could  not  have  had 
more  thought  for  her  nor  Miss  Bronte  had,"  by  saying, 
"  Eh  !  she's  a  good  one — she  is  I  " 

But  there  was  one  day  when  the  strung  nerves  gave  way 
— when,  as  she  says,  "  I  fairly  broke  down  for  ten  minutes ; 
sat  and  cried  like  a  fool.  Tabby  could  neither  stand  nor 
walk.  Papa  had  just  been  declaring  that  Martha  was  in  im- 
minent danger.  I  was  myself  depressed  with  headache 'and 
sickness.  That  day  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  or  where  to 
turn.  Thank  God  !  Martha  is  now  convalescent :  Tabby,  I 
trust,  will  be  better  soon.  Papa  is  pretty  well.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  publishers  are  delighted  with 
what  I  sent  them  This  supports  me.  But  life  is  a  battle. 
May  we  all  be  enabled  to  fight  it  well  I" 

The  kind  friend,  to  whom  she  thus  wrote,  saw  how  the 
poor  over-taxed  system  needed  bracing,  and  accordingly  sent 
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I  her  a  sliowcr-liath — a  thing  for  which  she  had  long  been 
I  wisfiiug.     The  receipt  of  it  was  acknowledged  a»  follows  :— 


"Sept.  SStli,  1849. 

'.  .  .  Martha  is  now  almost  well,  and  Tabby  much  better. 
IkA  huge  monster-puekage,  from  '  Nelson,  Leeds,'  came  jester- 
'   day.     You  want  ohastising  roundly  and  aonndly.     Sach  are 
the  thanks  you  get  for  all  your  trouble.  .  .  .  Whenever  you 
oomo  to  Haworth,  you  shall  certainly  have  a  thorough  drench- 
ing in  your  own  ahower-bath.     I  have  not  yet  nnpackod  the 
WTctcL. — "  Youra,  aa  you  deserve, 
I  "  C.  B." 


I 


There  was  misfortune  of  another  kind  impending  over 
her.  There  wore  aomo  railway  eharea,  which,  so  early  as 
1846,  she  had  told  Miss  Wooler  she  wiahcd  to  ael!,  but  had 
kept  because  she  could  not  persuade  her  sisters  to  look  upon 
the  affair  aa  she  did,  and  so  preferred  runniag  the  risk  of  loss, 
to  hurting  Kmily's  feeliuga  by  acting  in  opposition  to  hei 
opinion.  The  depreciation  of  these  same  ahaj-es  was  now 
verifying  Charlotte's  sonndness  of  judgment.  They  were 
in  the  York  and  North- Midland  Couipany,  which  waa  ono  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  pot  lines  and  had  the  full  benefit  of  hla  pecu- 
liar system  of  management.  Slto  applied  to  her  friend  and 
publisher,  Mr,  Smith,  for  ioformution  on  the  subject;  and  the 
following  letter  is  in  answer  to  hia  reply  : — 

■'  Oct.  4tU,  18*B. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  must  not  ikank  you  for,  but  acknow- 
ledge tlie  receipt  of  your  letter.  The  business  is  certainly 
very  bad ;  worse  than  I  thought,  and  much  worse  than  my 
father  has  any  idea  of.  In  fact,  the  little  railway  property 
I  possessed,  aaoording  to  original  prices,  formed  already  i 
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small  oompctoncy  for  me,  with  mj  views  and  habits.  Now. 
scarcely  any  portion  of  it  can,  with  secnrity,  be  calculated 
upon.  I  must  open  this  view  of  the  case  to  my  father  by 
degrees ;  and,  meanwhile  wait  patiently  till  I  see  how  affairs 
are  likely  to  turn.  ....  However  the  matter  may  terminate, 
I  ought  perhaps  to  be  rather  thankful  than  dissatisfied. 
When  I  look  at  my  own  case,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
thousands  besides,  I  scarcely  see  room  for  a  murmur.  Many^ 
very  many,  are  by  the  late  strange  railway  system  deprived 
almost  of  their  daily  broad.  Such  then  as  have  only  lost  pro- 
vision laid  up  for  the  future,  should  take  care  how  they  com- 
plain. The  t'lought  that  *  Shirley '  has  given  pleasure  at  Corn- 
bill,  yields  me  much  quiet  comfort.  No  doubt,  however,  you 
are,  as  I  am,  prepared  for  critical  severity ;  but  I  have  good 
hopes  that  the  vc£sel  is  sufficiently  sound  of  construction  to 
weather  a  gale  or  two,  and  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  for 
you  in  the  end." 

Towards  the  close  of  October  in  this  year,  she  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  friend ;  but  her  enjoyment  in  the  holiday,  which 
she  had  so  long  promised  herself  when  her  work  was  com- 
pleted, was  deadened  by  a  continual  feeling  of  ill  health ; 
either  the  change  of  air  or  the  foggy  weather  produced  con- 
stant irr/tation  at  liie  chest.  Moreover,  she  was  anxious 
about  the  impression  which  her  second  work  would  produce 
on  the  public  mind.  For  obvious  reasons,  an  author  is  more 
susceptible  to  opinions  pronounced  on  the  book  which  folloi^s 
a  great  success,  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  Whatever  be 
the  value  of  fame,  he  has  it  in  his  possession,  and  is  not  wil- 
ling to  have  it  dimmed  or  lost. 

"  Shirley  "  was  published  on  October  26th. 

When  it  came  out,  but  before  reading  it,  Mr.  Lewes  wrote 
to  tell  her  of  his  intention  of  reviewing  it  in  the  *'  Edin- 
burgh." Her  correspondence  with  him  had  ceased  for  some 
time  :  much  had  occurred  since. 


.    LEWE3,   ESQ. 

Nov.  Irt,  1819. 

"  Mj  dear  Sir, — It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  you 
^rote  to  me;  bub  it  seems  a  longer  period,  because  einoe 
tJien  it  lias  been  my  lot  to  pass  somo  blaek  milestones  io  the 
jnurney  of  life.  Since  then  there  Lave  been  intervals  when  I 
bsve  ceased  to  Cftre  about  literature  and  eritics  and  fame ;  wiien 
I  hare  lost  sight  of  Trbatever  was  prominent  in  mythougbLd 
at  the  first  publication  of '  Jane  Eyre ;  '  but  now  I  want  these 
things  to  come  back  vividly,  if  possible  :  Qonsei|Uentlj,  it  was 
1  pleasure  to  receive  ynur  note.  I  wish  you  did  not  think 
believed  '  Currer  Bell '  to 
just  to  him.  Yoa  will,  I 
standard  of  what  you  deem 
aa  not  what  you  eoDsidor 
All  mouths  will  be  open 


I  wish  all  n 
be  a  man ;  they  wuuld  bo  more 
knirw,  keep  measuring  me  by  some 
becoming  to  my  sex;  where  I  t 
graooful,  you  will  condemn  mo. 
ttgwuHt  that  first  chapter;  and  that  first  chapter  is  true  aa 
the  Bible,  uor  is  it  exceptionable.  Come  what  will,  I  ean- 
iiot,  when  I  write,  think  always  of  myself  and  of  what  is  elo- 
.vant  and  charming  in  feminity ;  it  is  not  ou  thoso  terms,  or 

'ith  such  ideas,  I  ever  took  pen  in  hand  :  and  if  it  is  only 
fucli  terms  my  writing  will  be  tolerated,  I  shall  pass  away 
from  the  public  and  trouble  it  no  more.  Out  of  obscurity  I 
came,  to  obscurity  I  can  easily  return.  Standing  afar  off,  I 
now  watch  to  see  what  will  become  of '  Shirley.'  My  expee- 
tatioDs  are  very  low,  and  my  aiitioipations  somewhat  sad  and 
bitter;  still,  I  earnestly  conjure  you  to  say  honestly  what 
foa  think ;  flattery  would  be  worse  than  vain ;  there  is  no 
consolation  in  flattery.  As  for  condemnation  I  cannot,  on 
tefleotion,  see  why  I  should  much  fear  it ;  there  is  no  one  but 
Diyanlf  to  suffer  therefrom,  and  both  bapptueas  and  suffering 
in  this  life  soon  pass  awny.     Wishing  you  all  success  in  your 

loottish  expedition, — I  aui,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincuruly, 

'•C.  Hell." 
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Miss  Bront§,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  as  anxious  as  erei 
to  preserve  Ler  incognito  in  '*  Shirley."  She  even  fuicied 
that  there  were  fewer  traces  of  a  female  pen  in  it  than  in 
"  Jane  Eyre ;  "  and  thus,  when  the  earliest  reyiews  were  pab« 
iished,  and  asserted  that  the  mysterious  writer  must  be  a 
woman,  she  was  much  disappointed.  She  especially  disliked 
the  lowering  of  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  a  work  of 
fiction,  if  it  proceeded  from  a  feminine  pen ;  and  praise  min« 
gled  with  pseudo-gallant  allusions  to  her  sex,  mortified  her 
&a  more  than  actual  blame. 

But  the  secret,  so  jealously  preserved,  was  oozing  out  at 
last  The  publication  of  ^'  Shirley  "  seemed  to  fix  the  con* 
viction  that  the  writer  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  where 
the  story  was  laid.  And  a  clever  Haworth  man,  who  had 
somewhat  risen  in  the  world,  and  gone  to  settle  in  Liverpool, 
read  the  novel,  and  was  struck  with  some  of  the  names  of 
places  mentioned,  and  knew  the  dialect  in  which  parts  of  it 
wore  written.  He  became  convinced  that  it  was  -the  produc- 
tion of  some  one  in  Haworth.  But  he  could  not  imagine 
who  in  that  village  could  have  written  such  a  work  except 
Miss  Bronte.  Proud  of  his  conjecture,  he  divulged  the  sus- 
picion (which  was  almost  certainty)  in  the  columns  of  a 
Liverpool  paper,  thus  the  heart  of  the  mystery  came 
slowly  creeping  out;  and  a  visit  to  London,  which  Miss 
Bronte  paid  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  made  it  dis- 
tinctly known.  She  had  been  all  along  on  most  happy  terms 
with  her  publishers ;  and  their  kindness  had  beguiled  some 
of  those  weary,  solitary  hours  which  had  so  often  occurred  of 
late,  by  sending  for  her  perusal  boxes  of  books  more  suited 
to  her  tastes  than  any  she  could  procure  from  the  circulating 
library  at  Keighley.  She  often  writes  such  sentences  as  the 
following,  in  her  letters  to  Cornhill : — 

"  I  was  indeed  very  much  interested  iu  the  books  you 
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I  lent.  '  Eekermann's  Conversation  a  with  Goetbe,'  '  Guessus 
I  at  Trutli,'  '  Friends  in  CounciV  and  the  little  work  on  Eng- 
I  Ikh  Bouial  life,  pleased  me  particiularlj,  and  the  laat  not 
I  ieast.  We  sometimes  take  a.  partiality  to  hooka  as  to  char- 
■■■BcterB,  not  on  aeeouat  of  any  brilliant  intellect  or  striking 
■ipoeuliurity  they  hoast,  but  fur  the  sake  of  sometliiiig  good, 
I  dBlimte,  and  gcniuQC.  I  thought  that  small  book  the  pro- 
I  Auction  of  a  lady,  and  an  ainiahle,  senaible  woman,  and  I 
I  liked  it.  You  must  not  think  of  eelecting  any  works  for  me 
1  yet;  my  stouk  is  still  for  from  exhausted. 
I  "I  accept  jour  offer  reBpecting  the  '  Athenaeum ; '  it  is  a 
I  paper  I  should  like  much  to  see,  proyiding  that  you  enn  Hcud 
I  it  without  trouhle.     It  shall  bo  punctually  rcturued." 

I        In  n  letter  to  her  frieud  she  complains  of  the  feelings  of 
I  illucBS  from  which  she  was  seldom  or  never  free. 
I  "Not.  16th.  I84'J. 

I        "  You   aro  not   to   suppose   any   of  the    characters  iL 
»  *  ahirloy  '  iDtended  as  literal  portraits.      It  would  not  suit 
P  the  rulca  of  art,  nor  of  my   own  feelings,  to  write  in  th:it 
I  fltyle.     We  only  suffer  reality  to  suggest,  never  to  dictate. 
I  The  heroines  are  abstraetioos,  and  the  heroes  also.  Qualities 
I  I  have  sceu,  loved,  and  admired,  are  here  and  there  put  in 
I  -BS  decorative  gems,  to  be  preserved  in  that  setting.      SinoB 
I  you  say  you  eould  recognise  the  originals  of  all  except  tha 
r  heroines,  pray  whom  did  you  suppose  the  two  Moores  to  re- 
proeeut  ?     I  send  you  a  couple  of  reviews  :  the  one  is  in  the 
'  Examiner,'  written  by  Albany  Fonhlanquo,  who  is  called 
the  most  brilliant  political  writer  of  the  day,  a,  man  whose 
I  dictum  is  much  thought  of  in  London.      The  other,  '.n  the 
Standard  of  Freedom,'  is  written  by  William  Howitt,  a 
I  Quaker  1  ...  I  should  bo  pretty  well,  if  it  were  not  for 
I  beadaelies    and    indigestion.       My   chest  has  been   better 
I  Utely." 
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In  conseqnenoe  of  this  long-protraeted  skate  of  langaof 
headache,  and  aickness,  to  iHiich  the  sligliteBt  ezpoanre  to 
oold  added  aenaations  of  hoarscnesB  and  soreness  at  thediest, 
she  determined  to  take  the  evil  in  time,  as  mndh  for  her 
father's  sake  as  for  her  own,  and  to  go  np  to  London  and 
oonsalt  some  physician  there.  It  was  not  her  first  intention 
lo  risit  anywhere ;  bat  the  finendly  nrgeney  of  her  publisher 
prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  was  to  bec<nne  tho 
gncst  of  Mr.  Smith.  Before  she  went,  she  wrote  two  oharao- 
tcristic  letters  about  "  Shirley,"  from  which  I  shall  take  a 
few  extracts. 

*' '  Shirley'  makes  her  way.  The  reviews  shower  in  fEOt 
....  The  best  critique  which  has  yet  appeared  is  in  the 
<  Bovue  dos  deux  Mondes,'  a  sort  of  European  Cosmopolitan 
periodical,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Paris.  Comparatively 
few  reviewers,  even  in  their  praise,  evince  a  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  author's  meaning.  Eugene  Eorsarde,  the  re- 
viewer in  question,  follows  Currer  Bell  through  every  wind- 
ing, diHOorns  every  point,  discriminates  every  shade,  proves 
himself  master  of  the  subject,  and  lord  of  the  aim.  With 
that  man  I  would  shake  hands,  if  I  saw  him.  I  would  say, 
*  You  know  mo,  Monsieur ;  I  shall  deem  it  an  honour  to 
know  you.'  I  could  not  say  so  much  of  the  moss  of  the 
London  critics.  Perhaps  I  could  not  say  so  much  to  five 
hundred  men  and  women  in  all  the  millions  of  Great  Britain. 
That  matters  little.  My  own  conscience  I  satisfy  first;  and 
having  done  that,  if  I  further  content  and  delight  a  Forsarde, 
a  Fonblanque,  and  a  Thackeray,  my  ambition  has  had  its 
ration ;  it  b  (I'd ;  it  lies  down  for  the  present  satisfied ;  mj 
fkoulties  have  wrought  a  day's  task,  and  earned  a  day's  wages. 
I  am  no  teacher ;  to  look  on  me  in  that  light  is  to  mistake 
nie«  To  teach  i£t  not  my  vocation.  What  I  ani,  it  is  useless 
V)  8ay.    Those  whom  it  conooms  fool  and  find  it  out.     To  all 
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Vetliers  I  wish  only  to  be  an   obacnre,  steady-going,  private 

character.      To  you,  dear  E ,  I  wisli  to  be  a  smoere 

fricDd.     Give  me  your  faithful  regard  ;  I  willingly  dispenBc 
with  admiration." 

I  "Nov.  2(;ili, 

I  "It  13  like  you  to  pronounce  the  rcviewa  not  good 
■«iough,  and  belongs  to  that  part  of  your  cbaracter  which 
idll  not  permit  you  to  bestow  unqualified  approbation  on  any 
droBs,  decoration,  &o.,  belonging  to  you.  Know  that  the  re- 
auperb ;  and  were  I  disaatiafied  with  them,  I  should 
a  conceited  ape.  Nothing  higher  ia  ever  said, /rom^er- 
'.ly  disinieresiad  Tnotives,  of  any  living  authors.  If  all 
be  well,  I  go  to  London  thia  week ;  Wednesday,  I  think 
The  drcaamiLker  has  done  ray  small  matters  pretty  well,  but 
I  wish  you  could  have  looked  them  over,  and  given  a  die- 
turn.      I  insisted  on  the  dresses  being  made  quite  plainly." 


At  tho  end  of  November  sbe  went  up  to  the  "  big  Baby 
L,"  and  was  immediately  plunged  into  what  appeared  to 
fa  whirl;  for  changes,  anil  seeuea,  and  stimulus  which 
would  have  been  a  trifle  to  others,  were  uiuch  to  her.  An 
waa  always  the  case  with  strangers,  she  was  a  little  afraid  at 
first  of  tho  family  into  which  slie  was  now  received,  fancying 
that  the  ladtea  looked  on  her  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
alarm  ;  bnt  in  a  few  days,  if  this  state  of  feeling  over  existed, 
her  aimplo,  ahy,  qaiet  manners,  hut*  dainty  personal  and 
household  waya,  had  quite  done  away  with  it,  and  she  says 
that  she  thinks  they  begin  to  like  her,  and  that  she  likes 
them  much,  for  "  kindness  is  a.  potent  heartwinaer."  She 
bad  stipulated  that  she  should  not  be  expected  to  see  many 
people.  The  recluse  life  she  had  led,  was  the  cause  of  a 
shriiikiug  from  mcetiug  any  freah  lace,  which  lasted 
11  her  life  long-     Still,  she  lougcd  to  have  au  idea  of  tho 
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personal  appearance  and  manners  of  some  of  those  whose 
writings  or  letters  had  interested  her.  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
accordingly  invited  to  meet  her,  but  it  so  happened  that  she 
had  been  out  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  and,  in 
consequence,  missed  the  luncheon  hour  at  her  friend's  housei 
This  brought  on  a  severe  and  depressing  headache  in  one  ao- 
eustomed  to  the  early,  regular  hours  of  a  Yorkshire  Parson- 
age I  besides,  the  excitement  of  meeting,  hearing,  and  sitting 
next  a  man  to  whom  she  looked  up  with  such  admiration  as 
she  did  to  the  author  of  ''  Vanity  Fair,"  was  of  itself  over- 
powering to  her  frail  nerves.  She  writes  about  this  dinner  as 
follows  • — 

"Dec  lOih,  1849. 

''  As  to  being  happy,  I  am  under  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  excitement ;  but  I  suffer  acute  pain  sometimes, — 
mental  pain,  I  mean.  At  the  moment  Mr.  Thackeray  pre- 
sented himself,  I  was  thoroughly  faint  from  inanition,  having 
eaten  nothing  since  a  very  slight  breakfast,  and  it  was  then 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Excitement  and  exhaustion 
made  savage  work  of  mo  that  evening.  What  he  thought  of 
me  I  cannot  telL" 

She  told  me  how  difficult  she  found  it,  this  first  time  of 
meeting  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  decide  whether  he  was  speaking 
in  jest  or  in  earnest,  and  that  she  had  (she  believed)  com- 
pletely misunderstood  an  inquiry  of  his,  made  on  the  gentle- 
men's coming  into  the  drawing-room.  He  asked  her  ^^  if  she 
had  perceived  the  secret  of  their  cigars ;  *  to  which  she  replied 
literally,  discovering  in  a  minute  afterwards,  by  the  smile 
on  several  faces,  that  he  was  alluding  to  a  passage  in  ^^  Jane 
Ejre."  Her  hosts  took  pleasure  in  showing  her  the  sights  of 
London,  On  one  of  the  days  which  had  been  set  apart  foi 
some  of  tliosc  pleasant  excursions,  a  severe  review  of  "  Shir 
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f  "  was  publblied  in  tlie  "  Times."     SLe  Lad  heard  that 
r  book  would  be  noticed  by  it,  and  guessed  that  there  wan 
me   particular  reason  for  the  cnre  with  which  her  liasta 
bnislaid  it  on  that  particular  morning.     She  told  them  tliat 
ks   aware  why  slie  miglit   not  see  the  paper.     Mm. 
8[uith  at  once  admitted   that  her  conjecture  wag  right,  and 
aid  that  thej  had  wished  licr  to  go  to  the  day's  engagement 
B^efore  reading  it.     But  she  quietly  persisted  in  her  request 
Mp  be  allowed  to  have  the  paper.      Mrs.  Suiith   took  her 
Krork,  and  tried  not  to  observe  the  countenance,  which  the 
■«tLer  tried  to  hide  between  the  largo  sLcots ;  but  sho  could 
not  help  becoming  aware  of  tears  stealing  down  the  face  and 
dropping  on  tbe  lap.     The  first  remark  Kiss  Brontii  mudu 
was  to  express  her  fcitr  lest  so  severe  a  notice  should  obeuk 
the  sale  of  the  book,  and  injuriously  affect  her  publisbL-rs. 
Wounded  as  sho  was,  her  first  thought  was  for  othera     Later 
OQ  (I  think  that  ycry  afternoon)  Mr.  Thackeray  called ;  she 
suspected  (alio  said)  that  he  came  to  see  how  sho  burc  the 
attack  on  "  Shirley;  "  but  she  had  recovered  hor  composure, 
and  conversed  very  quietly  with  him :  he  only  learut  from 
the   answer   to   bis   direct  inqxiiry  that  she   bad  road  the 
"  Times' "  article.      She   acquiesced  in   tbe  recognition  of 
herself  as  the  authoross  of  "  .rano  Eyre,"  because  she  [)er- 
oeived  that  there  were  some  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
dropping  licr  pseudonym.     One  result  was  un  acijuaiutancc 
with  Miaa  Martbeau.     She  had  sent  her  the  novel  just  pub- 
lished, with  a  ourioua  note,  in  which  Currer  Bell  offered  a 
copy  of  "  Shirley "  to  Miss  Martinoau    as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gratification  Ju  had  receired  from  her  works 
From  "  Deerbrook  "  he  Lad  derived  a  new  and  keen  plea- 
sure,  and    esperienced  a    genuine   benefit.      lu   kis  mmd 
"  Deerbrook,"  &c. 

Miss   Maitinosu,  in   acknowledging    this  note  and  tLa 
«o[>y  of  "  Shirley,"  dated  Lor   letter  from  a.  friend's  liouHO 
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in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Mr.  Smith's  residence ;  and  whob 
a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Miss  Bronte  found  how  near  she 
was  to  her  correspondent,  she  wrote,  in  the  name  of  Currer 
Bell,  to  propose  a  visit  to  her.  Six  o^clock,  on  a  certain 
Sunday  afternoon  (Dec.  10th),  was  the  time  appointed. 
Miss  Martineau's  friends  had  invited  the  unknown  Ourrer 
Bell  to  their  early  tea;  they  were  ignorant  whether  the 
name  was  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman ;  and  had  had  variouA 
conjectures  as  to  sex,  age,  and  appearance.  Miss  Martineau 
had,  indeed,  expressed  her  private  opinion  pretty  distinctly 
by  beginning  her  reply,  to  the  professedly  masculine  noto 
referred  to  above,  with  "  Dear  Madam ;  "  but  she  had  ad- 
dressed it  to  "  Currer  Bell,  Esq."  At  every  ring  the  oyes 
of  the  party  turned  towards  the  door.  Some  stranger  (a 
gentleman,  1  think)  came  in;  for  an  instant  they  fancied 
he  was  Currer  Bell,  and  indeed  an  Esq. ;  he  stayed  some 
time — went  away.  Another  ring ;  "  Miss  Bronte  "  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  in  came  a  young-looking  lady,  almost  child-like 
in  stature,  "  in  a  deep  mourning  dress,  neat  as  a  Quaker's, 
with  her  beautiful  hair  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes  blaz- 
ing with  meaning,  and  her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit 
of  self-control."  She  came, — hesitated  one  moracnt  at 
finding  four  or  five  people  assembled, — then  went  straight  to 
Miss  Martineau  with  intuitive  recognition,  and,  with  the 
free-masonry  of  good  feeling  and  gentle  breeding,  she  soon 
became  as  one  of  the  family  seated  round  the  tea-table ;  and, 
before  she  left,  she  told  them,  in  a  simple,  touching  manner, 
of  her  sorrow  and  isolation,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
her  intimacy  with  Miss  Martineau. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  a  stipulation 
that  she  should  not  be  specially  introduced  to  any  one,  some 
gentlemen  were  invited  by  Mr.  Smith  to  meet  her  at  dinner 
the  evening  before  she  left  town.  Her  natural  place  would 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  by  her  Lost;  and  th» 


'3  of  tbose  wto  were  to  be  her  neiglibou 
BOoordiDgly ;  but,  on  entering  the  dining-rooui,  she  quickly 
passed  np  ao  as  to  sit  nest  to  the  lady  of  tlie  bouse,  anxioua 
to  shelter  herself  near  enme  one  of  her  own  sci.  Tiiis 
Blight  KCtioD  arose  out  of  the  sauie  vomaDly  seeking  after 
protection  on  every  occasion,  when  there  was  uo  uiorul  duty 
involved  in  asserting  her  indopcsdenoe,  (hat  made  her  about 

this  time  write  oh  follows :  "  Mrs. watches  me   very 

narrowly  when  surrounded  by  strangers.     She  never  takea 
her  eye  from  me.     I  like  the  surveillance ;  it  sccma  to  keep 

Respecting  this  particular  dinnor-party  she  thne  wrote 
to  the  Hrussels  Bcbonlfellow  of  former  days,  whose  friendship 

IJmuI  been  renewed  during  her  present  visit  to  London: — 
^  "  The  evening  after  X  left  you  passed  better  than  I  cx- 
|teetod.  Thanks  to  my  substantial  lunch  and  choi?ring  cup- 
of  coffee,  I  was  able  to  wait  the  eight  o'clock  dinner  with 
aoraplctu  resignation,  and  to  eadnre  its  length  qnite  coura- 
geously, nor  was  I  too  muob  exbaustcd  to  converse ;  and  of 
this  I  was  glad,  for  otherwise  I  know  my  kind  host  and 
hostess  would  have  been  much  di.sappiiinted.  There  were 
only  seven  gentlemen  at  dinner  besides  Mr,  Smith,  but  of 
tlieso  five  were  critics — men  m-ore  dreaded  in  the  world  of 
letters  than  you  can  conceive.  I  did  not  know  how  much 
their  presence  and  convcrsatiou  had  excited  mc  till  they 
Kere  gone,  and  the  reaction  commenced.  When  I  had  ro- 
yred  for  the  niglit,  I  wiahed  to  steep — the  effort  to  do  so 
was  vain.  I  could  not  close  my  eyes.  Night  passed, 
morning  cume,  and  I  rose  without  having  known  a  moment's 
ilnmber.  So  utterly  worn  out  was  I  when  I  got  to  Derby, 
that  I  was  again  obliged  to  stay  there  all  night." 
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**  Here  I  am  at  Haworth  once  more.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
3ome  out  of  an  exciting  whirL  Not  that  the  huny  and 
Btimulos  would  have  seemed  much  to  one  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety and  change,  but  to  me  they  were  very  marked.  Mj 
strength  and  spirits  too  often  proved  quite  insufficient  to  the 
demand  on  their  exertions.  I  used  to  bear  up  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could,  for,  when  I  flagged,  I  could  see  Mr.  Smitii 
became  disturbed ;  he  always  thought  that  something  had 
been  said  or  done  to  annoy  me — ^which  never  once  happened, 
for  I  met  with  perfect  good  breeding  even  from  antagonist<i 
^men  who  had  done  their  best  or  worst  to  write  me  down. 
I  explained  to  him,  over  and  over  again,  that  my  occasional 
silence  was  only  failure  of  the  power  to  talk,  never  of  the 
will     .... 

''  Thackeray  is  a  Titan  of  mind.  His  presence  and  pow- 
ers impress  one  deeply  in  an  intellectual  sense;  I  do  not  see 
him  or  know  him  as  a  man.  All  the  others  are  subordinate. 
I  have  esteem  for  some,  and,  I  trust,  courtesy  for  all.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  know  what  they  thought  of  me,  but  I  believe 
most  of  them  expected  me  to  come  out  in  a  more  marked, 
eccentric,  striking  light.  I  believe  they  desired  more  to  ad- 
mire and  more  to  blame.  I  felt  sufficiently  at  my  ease  with 
all  but  Thackeray ;  with  him  I  was  fearfully  stupid." 

She  returned  to  her  quiet  home,  and  her  noiseless  daily 
duties.  Her  father  had  quite  enough  of  the  spirit  of  hero- 
worship  in  him  to  make  him  take  a  vivid  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
counts of  what  she  had  heard  and  whom  she  had  seen.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to  London  that  he 
had  desired  her  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Prince  Albert's  armoury, 
if  possible  I  am  not  aware  whether  she  managed  to  do 
this;  but  she  went  to  one  or  two  of  the  great  national  ar- 
mouries in  order  that  she  might  describe  the  stern  steel  harness 
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and  glittering  swords  to  her  father,  whose  imagination  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  idea  of  such  things;  and  often  after- 
wards, when  his  spirits  flagged  and  the  languor  of  old  age  for 
a  time  got  the  better  of  his  indomitable  nature,  she  would 
again  strike  on  the  measure  wild,  and  speak  about  the  ar- 
mies of  strange  weapons  she  had  seen  in  London,  till  he  re- 
sumed his  interest  in  the  old  subject,  and  was  his  own  keeiii 
warlike,  intelligent  self  again. 
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CHAPTER   V, 

Her  life  at  Haworth  was  so  unvaried  that  the  postman's  call 
was  the  event  of  her  day.  Yet  she  dreaded  the  great  temp- 
tation of  centring  all  her  thoughts  upon  this  one  time,  and 
losing  her  interest  in  the  smaller  hopes  and  employments  of 
the  remaining  hours.  Thus  she  conscientiously  denied  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  writing  letters  too  frequently,  because 
the  answers  (when  she  received  them)  took  the  flavour  out 
of  the  rest  of  her  life;  or  the  disappointment,  when  the 
replies  did  not  arrive,  lessened  her  energy  for  her  home 
duties. 

The  winter  of  this  year  in  the  north  was  hard  and  cold ; 
it  affected  Miss  Bronte's  health  less  than  usual,  however, 
probably  because  the  change  and  the  medical  advice  she  had 
taken  in  London  had  done  her  good ;  probably,  also,  because 
her  friend  had  come  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  enforced  that  at- 
tention to  bodily  symptoms  which  Miss  Bronte  was  too  apt  to 
neglect,  from  a  fear  of  becoming  nervous  herself  about  her 
own  state,  and  thus  infecting  her  father.  But  she  could 
scarcely  help  feeling  much  depressed  in  spirits  as  the  anni- 
versary of  her  sister  Emily's  death  came  round ;  all  the  re- 
collections connected  with  it  were  painful,  yet  there  were  no 
outward  events  to  call  off  her  attention,  and  prevent  them 
frou-   pressing  hard  upon  her.     At  this  time,  as  at  many 
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■thcra,  I  find  licr  alluding  in  her  lotters  to  tho  Holaoc  wbicb 
slie  found  in  the  books  sent  her  from  Cornbil]. 

"  What,  I  Bometimes  ask,  could  I  do  withont  tbem?  I 
iinve  recourse  to  tbem  as  to  frieods ;  thcj  shorten  and  cboer 
uiuny  an  bour  that  would  be  too  long  and  too  desolate  other- 
wise; even  when  my  tired  eigbt  will  not  permit  me  to  con- 
tinue reading,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  on  the  ehelf,  or  on 
the  table.  I  am  still  very  rich,  for  my  stock  is  far  from  ex- 
buUBted.  8onie  other  friends  bave  sent  me  books  lately. 
The  perusal  of  Harriet  Martineau's  '  Eastern  Life '  has  af- 
forded mc  great  pleasure ;  and  I  hare  found  a  deep  and  in- 
tcrostiug  subject  of  study  in  Newman's  work  on  the  '  SouL' 
Have  you  read  this  work  ?  It  itt  during, — it  uiay  be  mistak- 
en,— but  it  is  pure  and  elcvBtod.  Froude'a  '  Nemesis  of 
Faitb  '  I  did  net  like  ;  I  thought  it  morbid ;  yet  in  its  pagea, 
too,  are  found  sprlnkliags  of  truth." 

By  this  time,  "  Airedale,  Wharfedale,  Calderdale,  and 
Ribblcsdalo  "  all  knew  the  place  of  residence  of  Currer  Boll 
She  compared  herself  to  the  ostrich  hiding  its  head  in  the 
Baud ;  and  says  that  she  still  buries  hers  in  the  heath  of  Ha- 
worth  moors;  but  "the  ooneeBlment  b  but  self- delusion." 

Indeed  it  was.  Far  and  wide  in  the  West  Biding  bad 
spread  the  intelligence  that  Currer  Bell  was  no  other  than  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  clergyman  of  Haworth  ;  the  vil- 
lage itself  caught  up  tbo  escitcment. 

"  Mr.  ■  ',  having  finished  '  Jane  Eyre,'  is  now  crying 
»ut  for  the  '  other  book; '  he  is  to  have  it  next  week.  ,  .  . 
Mr.  R—— has  fluished  'Shirley;'  he  is  delighted  witli  iL 

John 'b  wife  Bcriously  thought  him  gone  wrong  in  the 

head,  sa  she  beard  him  giving  vent  to  roars  of  laughter  &a  ho 
vat  alooe,  clapping  and  stampitig  on  tho  floor.     He  would 
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read  all  the  scenes  about  the  curates  aloud  to  papa.''   .    . 
^  Martha  came  in  yesterday,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  mnoh 
excited.    *  I've  heard  sich  news  I '  she  began.    *  What  about  ?' 
'  Please,  ma'am,  you've  been  and  written  two  books — ^the 
grandest  books  that  ever  was  seen.     My  father  has  heard  it 

at  Halifax,  and  Mr.  G T and  Mr.  G  and  Mr* 

M at  Bradford ;  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  to  settle  about  ordering 
them.'     '  Hold  your  tongue,  Martha,  and  be  off.'     I  fell  into 

a  cold  sweat.     *  Jane  Eyre '  will  be  read  by  J B ^ 

by  Mrs.  T ,  and  B .  Heaven  help,  keep,  and  deliv- 
er me !  "...  "  The  Haworth  people  have  been  making  great 
fools  of  themselves  about '  Shirley ; '  they  have  taken  it  in 
an  enthusiastic  light.  When  they  got  the  volumes  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  all  the  members  wanted  them.  They 
oast  lots  for  the  whole  three,  and  whoever  got  a  volume  was 
only  allowed  to  keep  it  two  days,  and  was  to  be  fined  a  shil- 
ling per  diem  for  longer  detention.  It  would  be  mere  non- 
sense and  vanity  to  tell  you  what  they  say." 

The  tone  of  these  extracts  is  thoroughly  consonant  with 
tho  spirit  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  people,  who  try  as 
long  as  they  can  to  conceal  their  emotions  of  pleasure  under  a 
bantering  exterior,  almost  as  if  making  fun  of  themselves. — 
Miss  Bronte  was  extremely  touched  in  the  secret  places  of 
her  warm  heart  by  the  way  in  which  those  who  had  known  her 
from  her  childhood  were  proud  and  glad  of  her  success  All 
round  about  the  news  had  spread  ;  strangers  came  "  from  be- 
yond Bromley  "  to  see  her,  as  she  went  quietly  and  uncon 
Bciously  into  church  ;  and  the  sexton  '^  gained  many  a  half 
crown  "  for  pointing  her  out. 

But  there  were  drawbacks  to  this  hearty  and  kindly  ap« 
prcciation  which  was  so  much  more  valuable  than  fame.  The 
January  number  of  tho  *'  Edinburgh  Review  "  had  contained 
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Ao  article  OB  "  Shirley,"  of  which  her  correspondent,  Mr, 
Lewes,  vas  the  writer.  I  have  said  that  Miaa  Bronte  was 
especially  anxious  to  be  criticised  aa  a  writer,  mithout  relor 
tion  to  her  bck  as  a  woman.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  her 
foeling  was  strong  on  this  point.  Now  in  this  review  of 
"Shirley,"  the  headings  of  the  first  two  pages  ran  thus' 
'  Mental  Equality  of  the  Sexes  ?  "  "  Female  Literature,' 
4ud  through  the  whole  article  the  fact  of  the  anthor's  sex  in 
sever  forgotten. 

A  few  daja  after  the  review  appeared,  Mr.  Lewes  re- 
^^^_  dcivcd  the  following  note, — ratlicr  in  the  style  of  Anue, 
^^^LOounte^s  of  Pomhroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery. 


"  I  can  be  on  my  guard  against  my  e 
Pfvt^r  me  from  my  friends  I 


i,  but  God  A 


"  CuttllEH   BeI 


lu  some  explanatory  notes  on  her  letters  to  him,  with 
irhich  Mr.  Lowes  has  favoured  me,  he  says: — 

"Seeing  that  she  was  unreasonable  because  angry,  I 
wrote  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  quarreUingwith  the  severity 
or  frauknf  %  of  a  review,  which  certainly  was  dictated  by  real 
admiration  and  real  friendship ;  oven  uider  its  objections  tho 
friend's  voice  could  be  heard." 


Tho  following  letter  i( 


,   K»^. 


"Jan,  tilth, 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  will  tell  yoo  why  I  wua  so  hurt  by 
that  review  in  the  'Edinburgh';  not  booauso  its  oriticiem 
was  keen  or  its  blame  sometimes  severe ;  not  beooiise 


'."'      J 

ciem  ■ 

I  iu  I 


r 


lis 
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praiso  ntLS  etbtcd  (for,  iDdeeil,  I  think  yon  give  me  qnita  aa 
macb  praise  u  I  deacrre),  but  because  after  I  iiiid  said  earn- 
estly that  I  wished  crttica  would  judge  me  as  an  author,  not 
as  a  woman,  yon  bo  roughly — I  even  thought  so  orueUy — 
handled  the  question  of  sex,  I  dare  say  joa  meant  no  hanii, 
iiid  purhaps  you  will  not  now  bo  able  to  understand  why  I 
was  so  grieved  at  what  yon  will  probably  daem  such  a  trifle ; 
but  grieved  I  was,  and  indignant  too. 

"  There  was  a  pussage  or  two  which  you  did  quite  wrong 
to  write. 

"  However,  I  will  not  bear  malice  against  you  for  it;  1 
know  what  your  nature  is ;  it  is  not  a  bad  or  unkind  one, 
tboQgh  you  would  often  jar  terribly  on  some  feulinga  with 
whose  recoil  and  quiver  you  could  not  possibly  sympathise. 
I  imagine  you  are  both  enttuBioatic  and  implacable,  as  yan 
are  at  onoe  sagacious  and  careless ;  you  know  much  and  dia- 
oovcr  much,  but  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  it  all  you 
never  give  yourself  time  to  think  how  your  reckless  eloquence 
may  affect  others ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  you  knew  how  it  did 
affect  them,  you  would  not  much  care. 

"  However,  I  shake  hands  with  you ;  you  have  excellent 
points;  you  can  be  generoua.  I  still  feel  angry,  and  think 
I  do  well  to  be  angry ;  but  it  is  the  anger  one  experiences  for 
rough  play  rather  than  for  foul  play. — I  am  yours,  with  a 
certain  respect,  and  mors  chagrin, 

*'  Cdbrek  Bull." 

As  Mr.  Lowes  says,  "  the  tone  of  this  letter  is  cavalier. 
But  I  thank  him  for  having  allowed  me  to  publish  what  is  so 
character iatic  of  one  phase  of  Miss  Bronte's  mind.  Her 
health,  too,  was  suffering  at  this  time.  "  I  don't  know  what 
heaviness  of  spirit  haa  beset  mo  of  late,"  (she  writes,  in  p^ 
tbotio  words,  wrung  out  of  the  sadness  of  her  heart,)  "  mad6 
Diy  faculties  ilttll,  made  rest  weariness,  and  occupation  l>ur> 
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dcuHotne.  Nov  aod  then,  the  ailcncc  of  the  bouse,  tlie  eoli 
tude  of  the  room,  baa  pressed  on  me  with  a  weiglit  I  fouuil 
it  difficult  to  bear,  and  recollection  li.iB  not  Gtiled  to  be  as 
nlert,  poignant,  obtrusive,  as  other  feelings  were  languid.  I 
attribute  this  atate  of  thiuga  partly  to  the  wetLthec  Quick 
silver  invariably  falls  low  in  storms  and  high  wiitdR,  and  I 
ere  this  been  warned  of  approaching  disturbance  in  the 
fttiQosphere  by  a  sense  of  bodily  weakness,  und  deep,  heavy 

ital  sadness,  such  as  some  would  oail  pressntimvnt, — ^pre- 

intinient  indeed  it  is,  but  not  at  all  supernatural I 

cannot  help  feeling  soiuething  of  the  excitement  of  expec- 
tation till  the  post  hour  comes,  and  when,  day  after  day,  it 
brings  nothing,  I  get  low.  This  is  a  stupid,  diHgrncufu!,  nn- 
tneauiug  state  of  thinga.  I  feel  bitterly  vexed  at  my  own 
dependence  and  folly ;  but  it  ie  so  bad  for  the  mind  to  be 
ijnito  alone,  and  to  have  none  with  whom  to  talk  over  little 
crosses  and  disappoiutments,  and  to  laugh  them  away.  If  I 
oould  write,  I  dure  say  I  should  be  better,  but  I  oautiot  write 
a  line.  However  (by  God's  help),  I  will  contend  ngaiust 
this  folly. 

"  I  had  rather  a  fooliafi  letter  the  other  day  from . 

Some  tilings  in  it  nettled  me,  especially  an  uDDucessarily 
earnest  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  all  I  had  done  in  the  writ- 
ing  line,  I  still  retained  n  pluoe  in  her  esteem.  My  answer 
took  strong  and  high  ground'  at  once.  I  said  I  Imd  been 
troubled  by  no  doubts  on  the  auhjuct;  that  I  neither  did  her 
nor  myself  the  injustice  to  suppose  there  was  anythiug  iu  whai 
I  had  written  to  incur  the  just  forfeiture  of  esteem 

"  A  few  daya  since,  a  little  incident  happoued  which 
fluriously  touched  mc.  Papa  put  into  ray  hands  a  little 
packet  of  tetters  aud  papers, — telling  rae  that  they  wars 
Faamma's  and  that  I  might  read  thcin.  I  did  read  tbotu,  in 
a  fviime  of  mind  I  cannot  deacribe.  The  papers  were  yoUow 
ffith  time,  all  having  been  written  before  I  waci  born :  it  waa 
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strange  now  to  peniee,  for  the  first  time,  the  records  of  a 
mind  whence  my  own  sprang ;  and  most  strange,  and  at  onoo 
dad  and  sweet,  to  find  that  mind  of  a  truly  fine,  poroi  and 
elevated  order.  They  were  written  to  papa  before  they  were 
oiarried.  There  is  a  rectitude,  a  refinement,  a  oonstanoy,  a 
modesty,  a  sense,  a  gentleness  about  them  indescribable.  I 
wished  that  she  had  lived,  and  that  I  had  known  her.  .  .  . 
All  through  this  month  of  February,  I  have  had  a  crushing 
time  of  it.  I  could  not  escape  from  or  rise  above  certain 
most  mournful  recollections, — ^the  last  days,  the  sufferinga, 
the  remembered  words — ^most  sorrowful  to  me,  of  those  who 
Faith  assures  me,  are  now  happy.  At  evening  and  bed-time, 
such  thoughts  would  haunt  me,  bringing  a  weary  heartache  " 

The  reader  may  remember  the  strange  prophetic  vision, 
which  dictated  a  few  words,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  pupil  of  hers  in  January,  1840: 

"  Wherever  I  seek  for  her  now  in  this  world,  she  cannot 
be  found ;  no  more  than  a  flower  or  a  leaf  which  withered 
twenty  years  ago.  A  bereavement  of  this  kind  gives  one  a 
glimpse  of  the  feeling  those  must  have,  who  have  seen  all 
drop  roimd  them — ^friend  after  friend,  and  are  left  to  end 
their  pilgrimage  alone." 

Even  in  persons  of  naturally  robust  health,  and  with  no 

"  Ricordarsi  di  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria — *^ 

to  wear,  with  slow  dropping  but  perpetual  pain,  upon  their 
spirits,  the  nerves  and  appetite  will  give  way  in  solitude. 
How  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  with  Miss  Bronte, 
delicate  and  frail  in  constitution,  tried  by  much  anxiety  and 
sorrow  in  early  life,  and  now  left  to  face  her  life  alone ' 
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wing  to  Mr.  Grontc's  great  age,  and  long  fonaied  habita  of 
"Tiolitary  occupation  when  in  the  house,  hia  daughter  waa  left 
to  herself  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Ever  Binoe  hig 
eerinus  attacks  of  illness,  he  had  dined  alone ;  a  portion  of 
her  dinner,  regnlated  by  strict  attention  to  the  diet  most 
suitable  for  him,  being  taken  into  his  room  by  herself.  After 
dinner  she  read  to  him  for  an  hour  or  so,  as  his  sight  waa  too 
weak  to  allow  of  his  reading  long  to  himself  Ho  was  out  of 
doors  among  his  parishioners  far  a  good  part  of  each  day; 
often  for  a  longer  time  than  hia  strength  would  permit.  Yet 
be  always  liked  to  go  alone,  and  GOiise<^uently  her  affectionate 
care  could  be  no  check  upon  the  length  of  hia  walks  to  the 
more  distant  hamlets  which  were  in  his  cnrc.  Ho  would 
como  back  occasionally  utterly  fatigued ;  and  be  obliged  to 
go  to  bed,  qaestioning  himself  sadly  as  to  where  all  his  former 
atrength  of  body  had  gone  to.  His  strength  of  will  was  the 
same  as  ever.  That  which  be  rosolved  to  do  he  did,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  weariness;  hnt  hia  daughter  was  all  the  more 
anxious  from  seeing  him  so  re^rdless  of  himself  and  his 
health.  The  hours  of  retiring  for  the  night  had  always  been 
early  in  the  Parsonage;  now  family  prayara  were  at  eight 
o'clock ;  directly  after  which  Mr.  Brontij  and  old  Tabby  wtnt 
to  bed,  and  Martha  was  not  long  in  following.  But  Char- 
lotte could  not  have  slept  if  she  had  gDne,^-coa!d  not  have 
rested  on  her  desolate  oouch.  She  stopped  up, — it  was  very 
tempting, — late  and  later ;  striving  to  beguile  the  lonely 
night  with  some  employment,  till  her  weak  eyes  failed  to 
read  or  to  sew,  and  could  only  weep  in  solitudo  over  the  dead 
that  were  not.  No  one  on  earth  can  even  imagine  what  those 
Lours  were  to  her.  All  the  griin  superstitions  of  the  North 
had  been  implanted  in  her  during  her  childhood  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  believed  in  them.  They  recurred  to  her  now, — 
10  shrinking  from  the  spirite  of  tho  Dead,  but  with  such 
k  intense  lon^ng  once  more  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
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bouls  of  her  sisters  as  no  one  but  she  could  hare  felt.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  strength  of  her  yearning  should  have 
compelled  them  to  appear.  On  windy  nights,  cries,  and  sobs, 
and  wailings  seemed  to  go  round  the  house,  as  of  the  dearly- 
beloved  striving  to  force  their  way  to  her.  Some  one  con- 
rersing  with  her  once  objected,  in  my  presence,  to  that  part 
of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  in  which  she  hears  Rochester's  voice  crying 
out  to  her  in  a  great  crisis  of  her  life,  he  being  many,  many 
miles  distant  at  the  time.  I  do  not  know  what  incident  was 
in  Miss  Bronte's  recollection  when  she  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  drawing  in  her  breath,  ^'  But  it  is  a  true  thing ;  it 
really  happened." 

The  reader,  who  has  even  faintly  pictured  to  himself  her 
life  at  this  time, — the  solitary  days, — the  waking,  watching 
nights, — may  imagine  to  what  a  sensitive  pitch  her  nerves 
were  strung,  and  how  such  a  state  was  sure  to  affect  her 
health. 

It  was  no  bad  thing  for  her  that  about  this  time  various 
people  began  to  go  over  to  Haworth,  curious  to  see  the 
scenery  described  in  "  Shirley,"  if  a  sympathy  with  the 
writer,  of  a  more  generous  kind  than  to  be  called  mere 
curiosity,  did  not  make  them  wish  to  know  whether  they 
could  not  in  some  way  serve  or  cheer  one  who  had  suffered 
so  deeply. 

Among  this  number  were  Sir  James  and  Lady  Kay 
Shuttle  worth.  Their  house  lies  over  the  crest  of  the  moors 
which  rise  above  Haworth,  at  about  a  dozen  miles'  distance 
as  the  crow  flies,  though  much  further  by  the  road.  But, 
according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  in  that  uninhabited 
district,  they  were  neighbours,  if  they  so  willed  it.  Accor- 
dingly, Sir  James  and  his  wife  drove  over  one  morning,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  to  call  upon  Miss  Bronte  and  her 
father.  Before  taking  leave,  they  pressed  her  to  visit  them 
at  Gawthorpe  Hall,  their  residence  on  the  borders  of  East 
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mcashire.  After  Bome  hcBitatioii,  and  at  tbe  urgency  of 
her  father,  who  was  extremely  aniions  to  procure  for  her 
any  change  of  soene  and  society  that  waa  offered,  she  con- 
sented to  go.  On  the  wholo,  she  enjoyed  her  visit  very 
mucli,  in  epite  of  her  shyness,  and  the  diffionlty  she  always 
experienced  in  meeting  the  advances  of  those  strangers  whoso 
kindness  she  did  Dot  feel  herself  in  a  position  to  repay. 

She  took  great  pleasure  in  the  "quiet  drives  to  old  raios 
1  old  halla,  situated  among  oldor  hilla  and  woods;  the 
■logues  by  the  old  fireaide  in  the  antique  oak-pauneled 
"flra wing-room,  while  they  suited  him,  did  cot  too  much  op- 
press and  exhaust  mo.  The  house,  too,  is  much  to  my  taste; 
near  three  centuries  old,  grey,  stately,  and  picturesque.  On 
the  whole,  now  that  the  visit  is  over,  I  do  not  regret  having 
paid  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  there  \a  now  some  menace 
hanging  over  my  head  of  an  invitation  to  go  to  them  in  Lon- 
don during  the  season.  This,  which  would  be  a  great  enjoy- 
ment to  some  people,  is  a  perfeot  terror  to  me.  I  should 
highly  priio  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  an  extended 
range  of  observation ;  but  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the 
price  I  must  necessarily  pay  in  mental  distress  and  physical 
wear  and  tear." 

On  the  same  day  ol  which  sbe  wrote  the  above,  she  sent 

K  following  letter  to  Mr.  Smith. 
"Murcb  liilh.  1850. 
"  I  return  Mr.  11 's  note,  after  reading  it  carefully, 
ried  very  hard  to  understand  all  he  says  about  art ;  but, 
speak  truth,  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  incomplota 
■nccess.  There  is  &  certain  jargon  in  use  amongst  critics  on 
this  point  through  which  it  ia  physically  and  morally  impos- 
Bible  to  me  to  see  daylight.  One  thing,  however,  I  sue 
ainly  enough,  and  that  is,  Mr.  Currer  Bell  needs  improve- 
'\at,  and   ought   to  strive  after  it;  and  tbis  (D.  V-)   ha 
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honestly  intends  to  do — taking  his  time,  liowe? er  tod  M* 
lowing  as  his  guides  Natare  and  TmtL  If  theee  lead  to 
what  the  critics  call  art,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  if  not,  that 
grand  desideratum  has  no  chanoe  of  being  ran  after  or 
can^l  The  puule  is,  that  while  the  people  of  the  South 
object  to  my  delineation  of  Northern  life  and  mannerSy  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  approve.  They  say  it  is 
precisely  the  contrast  of  rough  nature  with  highly  artificial 
eultivation  which  forms  one  of  their  main  characteristicB. 
Such,  or  something  very  similar,  has  been  the  obeenratioa 
made  to  me  lately,  whilst  I  have  been  from  home,  by  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  ancient  East  Lancashire  &milies,  whose 
mansions  lie  on  the  hilly  border-land  between  the  two  couu* 
ties.  The  question  arises,  whether  do  the  London  critics^ 
or  the  old  Northern  squires,  understand  the  matter  best? 

<<  Any  promise  you  require  respecting  the  books  shall  be 
willingly  given,  provided  only  I  am  allowed  the  Jesuit's 
principle  of  a  mental  reservation,  giving  licence  to  forget  and 
promise  whenever  oblivion  shall  appear  expedient.  The  last 
two  or  three  numbers  of  *  Pendennis'  will  not,  I  dare  say 
be  generally  thought  sufficiently  exciting,  yet  I  like  them. 
Though  the  story  lingers,  (for  me)  the  interest  does  not  flag. 
Here  and  there  we  feel  that  the  pen  has  been  guided  by  a 
tired  hand,  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  has  been  somewhat 
shafed  and  depressed  by  his  recent  illness,  or  by  some  other 
cause ;  but  Thackeray  still  proves  himself  greater  when  he 
is  weary  than  other  writers  are  when  they  are  fresh.  The 
public,  of  course,  will  have  no  compassion  for  his  fatigue, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  the  ebb  of  inspiration ;  but  some 
true-hearted  readers  here  and  there,  while  grieving  that  such 
a  man  should  be  obliged  to  write  when  he  is  not  in  the  mood, 
will  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  write 
10  welL  The  parcel  of  books  will  come,  I  doubt  not,  at 
finch  time  as  it  ^hall  suit  the  good  pleasure  of  the  railwaj 
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i»Ig  to  aeud  it  od, — or  rather  to  jbld  it  up  to  tbe  repeat- 

i  and  huioble  BoUcitations  of  Enworth  carricre ;  till  when 

EiVait  ID  all  reasonable  patience  and  resignation,  looking 

idtli  docility  to  that  model  of  active  eelf-helpfuluess  '  Puncli' 

J  offers  the  '  Women  of  England,'  in  his  '  Unprotected 

male.' " 

!  boots  lent  Ler  bjr  Ler  publishera  were  as  I  h&n 
before  said,  a  great  solace  and  pleasure  to  her.  There  was 
much  interest  in  opening  the  ■Comhill  parceL  But  there 
was  pain  too  ;  for,  aa  she  untied  the  cords,  find  took  ont  the 
^^Hhilames  one  by  one,  she  could  scarcely  fiiil  to  bo  reminded 
^^^■f  those  who  once,  on  similar  occasions,  looked  on  so  eagerly. 
^^^V[  pitss  familiar  voices,  commenting  mirthfully  und  plca^ ant- 
^^^B^  the  room  seems  very  still — very  empty;  but  yet  there  is 
^^^Bnsolution  in  remembering  that  I'apa  will  take  pleasure  in 
^^^Kme  of  the  books.  Happiness  quite  unshared  can  scarcely  _ 
^^^K  called  happiness ;  it  has  no  taste."  She  goes  on  to  make 
^^^Htoarks  upon  the  kind  of  books  sent. 

^^F  "  I  wonder  how  you  con  choose  so  well ;  on  no  account 
would  I  forestall  the  choice.  I  am  sure  any  selection  I 
might  make  for  myself  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  the 
selection  others  so  kindly  and  jndiaiously  make  for  me  ■ 
bcaides,  if  I  knew  all  that  was  coming,  it  would  be  compar- 
atively flat.     I  would  much  rather  not  know. 

Amongst  the  especially  welcome  works  are  '  Southey'a 
'  the  '  Women  of  France,'  Haslitt's  '  Esaaya,'  Emeraon'a  - 
iCpresentativo  Men  ; '  but  it  seems  invidioas  to  particalai^ 

all  are  good I  took  up  a  second  small 

book,  Scott's  '  Suggestions  on  Female  Education  ; '  that,  too, 
I  read,  and  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  It  is  very  good; 
justly  thought,  and  clearly  and  felioitoualy  expressed.  Tha 
girls  of  this  generation  have  great  advantages ;  it  seema  to 
me  that  they  receive  much  enoouragcmeut  in  the  acquisition 
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of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds;  iu  Uie« 
dayit,  women  may  bo  thonghtful  and  well  read,  withont  being 
BniTereallj  stigmatised  as  '  BIuob  '  and  '  Pedants.'  Men  be- 
gin to  approve  and  aid,  instead  of  ridiculing  or  ohecking 
.  them  in  their  efforts  to  he  vise.  I  must  eay  that,  for  my 
own  part,  whenever  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  share  the  eon* 
Tersation  of  a  really  intellectual  man,  my  feeling  has  been, 
not  that  the  little  I  knew  was  accounted  a  enperfiuity  and 
impertinence,  but  that  I  did  not  know  enough  to  satisfy  ju8t 
espeotation,  I  have  always  to  esplain,  '  In  me  you  must 
not  look  for  great  attainments:  what  seems  to  you  the  re- 
Bult  of  reading  and  study,  in  chiefly  spontaneous  and  intui- 
tive.' ....  Against  the  teaching  of  some  (even  olever) 
men,  one  instinctively  revolts.  They  may  possess  attain- 
ments, they  may  boast  varied  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the 
world;  but  if  of  the  finer  perceptions,  of  the  more  delicate 
phases  of  feeling,  they  be  destitute  and  incapable,  of  what 
avail  is  the  rest  ?  Believe  me,  while  hints  well  worth  consi- 
deration may  come  from  unpretending  sources,  from  minds 
not  highly  cnltured,  but  naturally  fine  and  delicate,  Irom 
hearts  kindly,  feeling,  and  unenvious,  learned  dictnma  deliv- 
ered with  pomp  and  sound  may  he  perfectly  empty,  stupid, 
and   contemptible.     No  man   ever  yet  '  hy  aid   of  Greek 

climbed  Parnassus,'  or  taught  others  to  climb  it I 

enclose  for  your  perusal  a  scrap  of  paper  which  came  into  my 
hands  without  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  He  is  a  poor 
working  man  of  this  village — a  thoughtful,  reading,  feeling 
being,  whose  mind  b  too  keen  for  his  frame,  and  wears  ii 
out.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Lim  above  thrice  in  my  life,  for 
he  is  a  Dissenter,  and  has  rarely  come  in  my  way.  The  do- 
cument is  a  sort  of  record  of  his  feelings,  after  the  perusal 
of  '  Jane  Eyre ; '  it  is  artless  and  earnest ;  genuine  and  gen- 
s.  You  must  return  it  to  me,  for  I  value  it  more  than 
monies  from  higher  sources.     He  said, '  Mlau  Brautfi 
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if  sIiQ  knew  lie  had  written  it,  would  Bcoru  him ; '  but,  in- 
deed, Miss  Bronte  does  not  scorn  him  ;  she  only  grieves 
that  a  mind  of  whicli  this  is  the  omQna.tiDii,  should  be  kept 
enished  by  the  leiiden  liand  of  poverty — by  the  triala  of  un- 
certain health,  and  the  claima  of  a  large  family. 

"  As  to  the  '  Times,'  as  you  say,  the  aerimony  of  its  orit- 
ii]UO  has  proved,  in  some  measure,  its  own  antidote;  to  hava 
been  more  effi^ctivc,  it  should  have  been  juster.  I  think  it 
has  had  Ultle  weight  up  here  in  the  North ;  it  may  be,  that 
annoying  remarks,  if  made,  arc  not  suffered  to  roaeh  my  ear ; 
but  certainly,  while  I  have  heard  little  condemnatory  of 
Shirley,'  more  than  onoa  have  1  been  deeply  moved  by  man- 
ifestations of  even  enthusiastio  approbation.  I  deem  it  un- 
wise to  dwell  much  on  these  matters;  but  for  once  I  must 
permit  myself  to  remark,  that  the  generous  pride  many  of 
the  Yortfihire  people  have  taken  in  the  matter,  hns  been 
sach  OB  to  awake  and  daim  mj  gratitude, — especially  siiioo 
it  has  afforded  a  source  of  reviving  pleasure  to  ray  father  iu 
his  old  age.  The  very  curatea,  poor  fellows  I  show  no  re- 
ecDtmeot:  each  oharaotcristioally  finds  solace  for  his  own 
wounds  in  crowing  over  his  brethren.  Mr-  Donne  was,  at 
first,  a  little  disturbed ;  for  a  week  or  two  he  was  in  disquie- 
tude, but  he  is  now  soothed  down ;  only  yesterday  I  bad 
pleasure  of  making  bini  a  comfortable  cap  of  tea,  and 
dng  him  sip  it  with  revived  complacency.  It  ia  a  curious 
that,  since  he  read  '  Shirley,'  he  has  come  to  the  house 
oftencr  than  ever,  and  been  remarkably  meek  and  assiduous 
to  please.  Some  people's  natures  are  veritable  enigmas;  I 
quite  expected  to  have  had  one  good  scene  at  least  with 
yet  nothing  of  the  sort  hns  occurred," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  this  spring,  Haworth  was  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  The  weather  was  damp,  low  fever  was 
prevalent,  and  the  household  at  the  Parsonage  suffered  along 
with  its  neighbours.  Charlotte  says,  "  I  have  felt  it  (the  fever) 
in  frequent  thirst  and  infrequent  appetite;  Papa  too,  and 
even  Martha,  have  complained."  This  depression  of  health 
produced  depression  of  spirits,  and  she  grew  more  and  more 
to  dread  the  proposed  journey  to  London  with  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth.  "  I  know  what  the  effect  and  what 
the  pain  will  be,  how  wretched  I  shall  often  feel,  and  how 
thin  and  haggard  I  shall  get ;  but  he  who  shuns  suffering 
will  never  win  victory.  If  I  mean  to  improve,  I  must  strive 
and  endure.  .  .  Sir  James  has  been  a  physician,  and 
looks  at  me  with  a  physician's  eye  :  he  saw  at  once  that  I 
could  not  stand  much  fatigue,  nor  bear  the  presence  of  many 
strangers.  I  believe  he  would  partly  understand  how  soon 
my  stock  of  animal  spirits  was  brought  to  a  low  ebb ;  but 
none — not  the  most  skilful  physician — can  get  at  more  than 
the  outside  of  these  things ;  the  heart  knows  its  own  bitter- 
ness, and  the  frame  its  own  poverty,  and  the  mind  its  own 
struggles.  Papa  is  eager  and  restless  for  me  to  go  j  the 
idea  of  a  refusal  quite  hurts  him." 


I 
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But  tbe  sensations  of  illness  iu  the  family  increased ;  tha 
«yin|)Ui]iis  were  probably  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  thn 
inimediftto  vicinity  of  the  ohnreh-yard,  "  pavad  with  rain- 
bluokcned  tonib-atone.i."     On.  April  '2Sth  she  Kritca  : — 

"  We  have  Lad  but  a  poor  week  of  it  at  Hawortli.  Pitpn 
continues  far  from  well ;  he  is  often  very  sickly  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  symptom  which  I  have  remarked  before  In  his  aggra- 
vated attacks  of  bronchitis ;  anloaa  he  should  get  much  bet- 
ter, I  shall  never  think  of  leaving  him  to  go  to  London. 
Martha  baa  suffered  from  tic-douioureux,  with  sickness  and 
fever,  just  like  you.  I  have  a  bad  cold,  asd  a  stubborn  sore 
throat ;  in  short,  everybody  but  old  Tabhy  is  out  of  sorts. 

When was  here,  he  complained  of  a  sudden  headuolie, 

and  the  night  after  be  was  ^qo  I  had  something  similar, 
Tery  bad, — lasting  about  three  hours." 

A  fortnight  later  she  writes  : — 

"  I  did  not  thiuk  Papa  well  enough  to  be  left,  and  ac- 
cordingly beggod  Sir  James  a,nd  Lady  Kay  Sbuttlewortb  to 
return  to  Londin  without  me.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
were  to  stay  at  several  of  their  friends'  and  relatives'  houses 
on  the  way;  a  week  or  more  would  have  been  taken  up  on 
the  journey.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  having  missed  this 
ordeal  j  I  would  as  lief  have  walked  among  red-hot  plough- 
ehares;  but  I  do  regret  one  great  treat,  which  I  shall  now 
niias.  Next  Wednesday  ia  the  anniversary  dinner  of  tho 
Royal  Literary  Fund  Society,  held  in  Freemwons'  Hall, 
Oulaviao  Blewitt,  the  secretary,  offered  me  a  ticket  for  the 
ladies'  gallery.  I  should  have  seen  all  the  great  literati  and 
artists  gathered  in  the  ball  below,  and  heard  tliem  speak; 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  always  present  among  the  rest 
This  cannot  now  be.  I  don't  think  all  London  can  afioftl 
tiiother  sight  to  me  so  interesting." 
T01„  iL— 6* 
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It  booame  requisite,  howeyer,  before  long,  that  she  should 
go  to  London  on  business ;  and  as  Sir  James  Kaj  Shuttle- 
worth  was  detained  in  the  country  by  indisposition,  she  ac- 
cepted Mrs.  Smith's  invitation  to  stay  quietly  at  her  house, 
while  she  transacted  her  affairs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  relinquishment  of  the  first 
plan  and  the  adoption  of  the  second,  she  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  one  who  was  much  valued  among  her  literary 
friends : — 

«Ma7  22ncL 

^^  I  had  thought  to  bring  the  *•  Leader '  and  the  '  Athe- 
naeum '  myself  this  time,  and  not  to  have  to  send  them  by 
post,  but  it  turns  out  otherwise ;  my  journey  to  London  is 
again  postponed,  and  this  time  indefinitely.  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth's  state  of  health  is  the  cause — a  cause,  I  fear, 
not  likely  to  be  soon  removed.  ....  Once  more,  then,  I 
settle  myself  down  in  the  quietude  of  Haworth  Parsonage, 
with  books  for  my  household  companions,  and  an  occasional 
letter  for  a  visitor ;  a  mute  society,  but  neither  quarrelsome, 
nor  vulgarizing,  nor  unimproving. 

"  One  of  the  pleasures  I  had  promised  myself  consisted 
in  asking  you  several  questions  about  the  *  Leader,'  which  is 
really,  in  its  way,  an  interesting  paper.  I  wanted,  amongst 
other  things,  to  ask  you  the  real  names  of  some  of  the  con- 
tributors, and  also  what  Lewes  writes  besides  his  *  Appren- 
ticeship of  Life.'  I  always  think  the  article  headed  ^  Litera- 
ture '  is  his.  Some  of  the  communicatitms  in  the  '  Open 
Council'  department  are  odd  productions ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
very  fair  and  right  to  admit  them.  Is  not  the  system  of  the 
paper  altogether  a  novel  one  ?  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
anything  precisely  like  it  before. 

"  I  have  just  received  yours  of  this  morning ;  thank  you 
tor  the  enclosed  note.     The  longings  for  liberty  and  leisure 
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which  May  sanshina  ■wakcna  in  you,  stir  my  synipatUy.  1 
am  afraid  Cornhill  ia  little  better  than  a  prison  for  its  in- 
mates on  warm  Rpring  or  Buminer  days.  It  is  a  pity  to  think 
of  you  all  toiling  at  your  desks  in  such  genial  weather  aa 
this.  For  mj  part,  I  am  free  to  walk  on  the  moora ;  but 
when  I  go  out  there  alone,  everything  reminds  me  of  tho 
times  when  others  were  with  me,  and  then  the  moora  seciu 
K  wilderness,  featureless,  solitary,  saddening.  My  sister 
Emily  had  a  particular  love  for  them,  and  there  is  not  a 
knoll  of  heather,  not  a  branch  of  fern,  not  a  young  bilberry- 
leaf,  not  a  fluttering  lark  or  linnet,  but  reminds  me  of  her. 
The  distant  prospects  were  Anne's  delight,  and  wken  I  look 
round,  she  is  in  the  blue  tints,  the  pale  mists,  the  waves  and 
shadows  of  the  horizon.  In  the  bill-country  eilcnee,  their 
poetry  comes  by  linos  and  stanzas  into  my  mind :  once  I 
loTod  it ;  now  I  dare  not  read  it,  and  am  driven  often  to  wish 

II  could  taste  one  draught  of  oblivion,  and  forget  much  that, 
while  mind  remains,  I  never  shall  forget.      Many  poople 
eeem  to  recall  tloir  departed  relatives  with  a  sort  of  melan- 
«1ioly  complacency,  but  I  think  these  have  not  watched  them 
through  lingering  sickoess,  nor  witnessed  their  last  moments : 
tt  is  these  reminisecuoea  that  stand  by  your  bedside  at  night, 
»nd  rise  at  your  pillow  in  tlie  morning.     At  the  end  of  all, 
however,  er.ists  the  Groat  Hope.     Eternal  Life   is  theirs 
now." 
She  tiad  to  write  many  letters,  about  this  time,  to  autnors 
who  sent  her  their  books,  and  strangers  who  espressed  their 
admiration  of  ber  own.     The  following  was  in  reply  to  one 
'  e  latter  class,  and  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  at 
[  Cambriiige : — 

•'May  23ni,  1850. 

"  Apologies  are  indeed  umieeessary  for  a  '  reality  of  fccl- 
g,  for  a  genuine  unaffected  impulse  of  the  spirit,'  such  as 
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prompted  jou  to  write  the  letter  which  I  now  briefly  ae 
knowledge. 

**  Certainly  it  is  '  something  to  me '  that  what  I  write 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  feeling  heart  and  refined  intel- 
leot ;  ondoubtedlj  it  is  much  to  me  that  my  creations  (such 
as  they  are)  should  find  harbourage,  appreciation,  indul* 
genoe,  at  any  friendly  hand,  or  from  any  generous  mind* 
You  are  very  welcome  to  take  Jane,  Caroline,  and  Shirley 
for  your  sisters,  and  I  trust  they  will  often  speak  to  their 
adopted  brother  when  he  is  solitary,  and  soothe  him  when  he 
is  sad.  If  they  cannot  make  themselyes  at  home  in  a  thought* 
ful,  sympathetic  mind,  and  diffuse  through  its  twili^t  a 
cheering,  domestic  glow,  it  is  their  fistult ;  they  are  not,  in 
that  case,  so  amiable,  so  benignant,  not  so  real  as  ihey  ought 
to  be.  If  they  can,  and  can  find  household  altars  in  human 
hearts,  they  will  fulfil  the  best  design  of  their  creation,  in 
therein  maintaining  a  genial  flame,  which  shall  warm  but  not 
scorch,  light  but  not  dazzle. 

"  What  does  it  matter  that  part  of  your  pleasure  in  such 
beings  has  its  source  in  the  poetry  of  your  own  youth  rather 
than  in  any  magic  of  theirs  ?  What,  that  perhaps,  ten  years 
hence,  you  may  smile  to  remember  your  present  recollections, 
and  view  under  another  light  both  *  Currer  Bell '  and  his 
writings  ?  To  me  this  consideration  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  what  you  now  feeL  Youth  has  its  romance,  and 
maturity  its  wisdom,  as  morning  and  spring  have  their  fresh- 
ness, noon  and  summer  their  power,  night  and  winter  their 
repose.  Each  attribute  is  good  in  its  own  season.  Your 
letter  gave  me  pleasure,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

"  Cobber  Bell." 

Miss  Bronte  went  up  to  town  at  the  bcgiDning  of  June, 
and  much  enjoyed  her  stay  there ;  seeing  very  few  persons, 
according  to  the  agreement  she  made  before  she  went;  and 
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luiting  her  viait  to  a  fortnight,  dreading  the  feverisbneBa  and 
[hauation  which  were  the  inevitable  wjiisequenoeB  of  thi>   - 
t  excitement  opon  her  Buaccptible  franjc. 


"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  1  have  not  had  many  momontJ 
0  myself,  except  suah  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 

Io  rest     On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  thus  far  got  on  very 
Irell,  eujfering  much  leaa  from   exhaustion  than  I  did  last 
w     "  Of  ooorae  I  cannot  give  jou  ina  letter  a  regular  ebron- 
ide  of  linw  my  time  has  been  spent.     I  can  ouly  just  Dotify 
ifliat  I  deem  three  of  its  chief  incidontB : — a  sight  of  the 
buke  of  Wellington  at  the  Ohapcl  Royal  (he  is  a  renl  grand 
old  man),  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  (which  I  hope  to 
describe  to  you  some  day  when  I  see  you),  and  last,  not  least, 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Thackeray.    He  made  a  morning  call, 
and  sat  above  two  houre.     Mr.  Smith  only  was  in  the  room 
the  whole  time.     He  desoribeil  it  afterwards  as  a  '  queei 
Boenc,'  and  I  suppose  it  was.     The  giant  sate  before  mc;  J 
^^^uras  moved  to  speak  to  him  of  Bcime  of  his  shert-comings  (lit 
^^^Miary  of  eourse) ;  one  by  one  tUo  faults  eame  into  my  head. 
^^Hpd  one  by  one  I  brought  them  out,  and  sought  some  cxpla- 
^^B^tion  or  defence.     He  did  defend  himself,  like  a  great  TurV 
^^Hvid  heathen     that  ia  to  say,  tlie  excuses  were  often  worse 
^^Hban  the  crimo  it»;lf.     The  matter  ended  is  deeent  amity ; 
if  all  be  well,  I  am  to  dine  at  his  house  this  evening. 

"  I  have  SQoa  Lewes  too I  could  not  fuel 

otherwise  to  him  than  half-sadly,  half-tenderly, — a  (^ueer 
word  that  last,  but  I  use  it  because  the  aspect  of  Lewes'a 
faoe  almost  moves  me  to  tears;  it  is  so  wonderfully  like 
Emily, — her  eyes,  her  Icaturea,  the  very  uose,  the  souiewiiat 
romineut  month,  the  forehead, — even,  at  moments,  the  cs- 
n  :  whatever  Lewes  says,  I  believe  I  cannot  hate  liini 
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Another  likeDess  I  have  seen,  too,  that  touched  me  sonrow 
folly.  You  remember  my  speaking  of  a  Miss  K.,  a  young 
authoress,  who  supported  her  mother  by  writing  1  Hearing 
that  she  had  a  longing  to  see  me,  I  called  on  her  yesterday. 

She  met  me  half-frankly,  half-tremblingly ;  we  sate 

down  together,  and  when  I  had  talked  with  her  five  minutes^ 
her  face  was  no  longer  strange,  but  mournfully  familiar; — it 
was  Martha*  in  eyery  lineament.  I  shall  try  to  find  a  mo- 
ment to  see  her  again. I  do  not  intend  to  stay  here, 

at  the  furthest,  more  than  a  week  longer ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  cannot  go  home,  for  the  house  at  Haworth  is  just 
now  unroofed ;  repairs  were  become  necessary. 

She  soon  followed  her  letter  to  the  friend  to  whom  it  was 
written ;  but  her  visit  was  a  very  short  one,  for,  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  plan  made  before  leaving  London,  she  went  on  to 
Edinburgh  to  join  the  friends  with  whom  she  had  been  staying 
in  town.  She  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Scotland,  and 
those  wore  principally  spent  in  Edinburgh,  with  which  she 
was  delighted,  calliog  London  a  "dreary  place  "  in  compar- 
bon. 

"  My  stay  in  Scotland  "  (she  wrote  some  weeks  later) 
"  was  short,  and  what  I  saw  was  chiefly  comprised  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  neighbourhood,  in  Abbotsford  and  in  Melrose, 
for  1  was  obliged  to  relinquish  my  first  intention  of  going 
from  Glasgow  to  Oban,  and  thence  through  a  portion  of  the 
Highlands ;  but  though  the  time  was  brief,  and  the  view  of 
objects  limited,  I  found  such  a  charm  of  situation,  associa- 
tion, and  circumstance,  that  I  think  the  enjoyment  expe- 
rienced in  that  little  space  equalled  in  degree,  and  excelled 
in  kind,  all  which  London  yielded  during  a  month's  sojourn. 
Edinburgh,  compared  to  London,  is  like  a  vivid  page  of  his 

*Tko  fricud  of  bcr  youth,  who  died  at  Brussels. 
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P^torj  ootnpored  to  a  lorgQ  dull  trcatiBe  on  politiod  ecuuoiuy , 
Uid  as  to  MQirose  and  Abbotsford,  tho  verj  names  possess 
■-ISuain  and  mitgic." 

L  letter  to  B.  difFLTOiit  corroapoiidcnt,  sl.a 


I'^jB  :- 


P^   bof 


"  I  wcJuld  not  write  to  you  immedjately  on  m  j  arrival  at 
home,  because  each  return  to  this  old  house  brings  with  it  a 
use  of  feeling  which  it  is  better  to  pass  through  quiotlj 
before  beginning  to  indite  letters.  The  blx  weeks  of  change 
id  enjoyment  are  past,  but  they  are  not  lost ;  memory  took 
aketch  of  each  aa  it  went  by,  and,  especially,  a  distinct  da- 
guerreotype of  the  two  days  I  spent  in  Scotland.  Those  were 
two  very  pleasant  days.  I  always  liked  Scotland  aa  an  idea, 
but  now,  as  a  reality  I  like  it  far  better ;  it  furnished  nie 
nith  some  houre  as  happy  almost  as  any  I  ever  spent  Do 
not  fear,  Lowerer,  that  I  am  goiiig  to  bore  you  with  descrip- 
tion ;  you  will,  before  now,  have  received  a  pithy  and  plena- 
ant  report  of  all  things,  to  which  any  addition  of  miue  would 
be  superfluous.  My  present  endeavours  are  directed  towards 
recalling  my  thoughts,  cropping  their  winga,  drilling  tlicin 
into  correct  discipline,  and  forcing  them  to  settle  to  some 
.BseAil  work :  they  are  idle  and  keep  taking  the  train  down  to 
Xondou,  or  making  a  foray  over  the  Border — cspeciaily  aru 
ttey  prone  to  perpetrate  that  last  cscursion ;  and  who,  iu- 
iced,  that  has  once  seen  Edinburgh,  with  its  couahant  crag- 
lion,  but  must  see  it  again  in  dreams,  waking  or  sleeping? 
My  dear  sir,  do  no^  think  I  hlasjheme,  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  great  London,  aa  compared  to  Dun-Edin,  '  mine  own 
romantic  town,'  is  as  prose  compared  to  poetry,  or  aa  a  great 
rumbling,  rambling,  heavy  epic  compared  to  a  lyric,  brief, 
bright,  clear,  and  vital  as  a  flaah  of  lightning.  You  have 
thing  like  Scott's  monument,  or,  if  you  had  that,  and  all 
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the  glories  of  architectare  assembled  together,  jfm  luiYe  no 
thing  like  Arthur's  Seat,  and  above  all,  you  have  not  the 
Scotch  national  character;  and  it  is  that  grand  oharaetei 
after  all  which  giyes  the  land  its  true  oharm,  its  true  great* 
ness." 

On  her  return  from  Scotland,  she  again  spent  a  few 
days  with  her  friends,  and  then  made  her  way  to  Haworth. 

^'JuIjlStiL 

*'  I  got  home  very  well,  and  full  glad  was  I  that  no  in^ 
Buperable  obstacle  had  deferred  my  return  one  single  day 
longer.  Just  at  the  foot  of  Bridgehouse  hill,  I  met  John — 
staff  in  hand ;  he  fortunately  saw  me  in  the  cab,  stopped,  and 

informed  me  he  was  setting  off  to  B ,  by  Mr.  Bronte's 

orders,  to  see  how  I  was,  for  that  he  had  been  quite  miserar 
ble  ever  since  he  got  Miss  ■  's  letter.  I  found  on  my  ar- 
rival, that  Papa  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  sad  pitch  of 
nervous  excitement  and  alarm,  in  which  Martha  and  Tabby 

were  but  too  obviously  joining  him The  house  looks 

very  clean,  and,  I  think,  is  not  damp ;  there  is,  however,  still 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  settling  and  arranging, — 
enough  to  keep  me  disagreeably  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  was  truly  thankful  to  find  Papa  pretty  well,  but  I  fear  he 
is  just  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  a  cold:  my  cold 

continues  better An  article  in  a  newspaper  I  found 

awaiting  me  on  my  arrival,  amused  me ;  it  was  a  paper  pub- 
lished while  I  was  in  London.  I  enclose  it  to  give  you  a 
laugh ;  it  professes  to  be  written  by  an  Author  jealous  of 
Authoresses.     I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  but  he  must  be  one 

of  those  I  met The  ^  ugly  men,'  giving  themselves 

'  Rochester  airs,'  is  no  bad  hit ;  some  of  those  alluded  to  will 
DO*  Uke  it." 
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While  Miss  Bronte  was  staying  in  London,  alio  waa  in- 
duaed  to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  Biabmond.  It  la  a  orayon 
drawing;  in  myjudgincnt  an  admirable  likeness,  though  of 
course  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  suhject ;  and, 
as  usual,  those  hest  acquainted  with  tlie  original  were  least 
aatisfied  with  the  reHemblance,  Mr.  Bronte  thought  that  it 
looked  older  than  Charlotte  did,  and  that  her  features  had  noi 
been  flattered ,  but  he  acknowledged  that  the  exprCBsion  waa 
wondorfuUy  good  and  life-like.  She  sent  the  following  amub- 
iug  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  portrait  to  the  donor : — 


"Aag.  iBt. 
"  Tlic  little  box  for  me  camo  at  the  same  time  as  the  large 
for  Papa.  When  you  first  told  me  that  you  had  bad  the 
Duke's  picture  framed,  and  had  given  it  to  me,  I  felt  half 
provoked  with  jou  for  performing  snob  a  work  of  snperero- 
gation,  but  now,  when  I  see  it  again,  I  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  so  doing,  you  were  felicitously  inspired.  It  ia 
his  very  image,  and,  as  Papa  said  when  he  Haw  it,  Bcaroely  if 
the  least  hke  the  ordinary  portraits ;  not  ordy  the  espres- 
uon,  but  even  the  form  of  the  head  is  different,  and  of  a  fai 
nobler  character.  I  esteem  it  a  treasure.  The  lady  who 
left  the  parcel  for  me  was,  it  seems,  Mrs.  Oorc.  The  parcel 
contained  one  of  her  works,  '  The  Hamiltons,'  and  a  very 
civil  and  friendly  note,  in  which  I  find  myself  addressed  aa 
'Dear  Jane.'  Papa  seeme  much  pleased  with  the  portrait 
as  do  the  few  other  persons  who  have  seen  it,  with  one  nota- 
ble exception;  viz.,  oar  old  servant,  vho  tenaciously  main- 
tains that  it  is  not  like — that  it  is  too  old-looking ;  but  as 
she,  with  equal  tenacity,  asserts  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's picture  is  a  portrait  of  '  the  Master '  (meaning  Papa), 
[  am  afraid  not  much  weight  ia  to  be  ascribed  tn  her  opin- 
I'ion  ;  doubtless  she  confuses  her  recollections  of  me  as  I  waa 
ohildhood  with  present  impressions.     Ite^neatuig  slwayi 
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to  be  yerj  kindly  remembered  to  your  mother  and  riBters^  I 
am,  yours  very  thanklessly  (according  to  desire), 

"  0.  Bkonte." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  two  people  living  to* 
gcther  as  Mr.  Bronte  and  his  daughter  did,  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  each  other  for  society,  and  loving  each  othe 
deeply  (although  not  demonstratively) — ^that  these  two  last 
members  of  a  family  would  have  their  moments  of  keen  anx- 
iety respecting  each  other's  health.  There  is  not  one  letter 
of  hers  which  I  have  read,  that  does  not  contain  some  men- 
tion of  her  father's  state  in  this  respect  Either  she  thanks 
Ood  with  simple  earnestness  that  he  is  well,  or  some  infirmi- 
ties of  age  beset  him,  and  she  mentions  the  fact,  and  then 
winces  away  from  it,  as  from  a  sore  that  will  not  bear  to  be 
touched.  He,  in  his  turn,  noted  every  indisposition  of  his 
one  remaining  child's,  exaggerated  its  nature,  and  sometimes 
worked  himself  up  into  a  miserable  state  of  anxiety,  as  in  the 
case  she  refers  to,  when  her  friend  having  named  in  a  letter 
to  him  that  his  daughter  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  despatched  a  messenger,  to  go,  "  staff 
in  hand,"  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  was  her  real  state,  and  return  and  report. 

She  evidently  felt  that  this  natural  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  her  father  and  friend  increased  the  nervous  depression  of 
her  own  spirits,  whenever  she  was  ill ;  and  in  the  following 
letter  she  expresses  her  strong  wish  that  the  subject  of  hei 
health  should  be  as  little  alluded  to  as  possible. 

•*Aug.  7th. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  allowed  the  words  to  which  you 
refer  to  escape  my  lips,  since  their  effect  on  you  has  been  un- 
pleasant ;  but  try  to  chase  every  shadow  of  anxiety  from 
your  mind,  and,  unless  the  restraint  be  very  disagreeable  to 
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you,  permit  me  to  add  an  earnest  request  that  you  will 
broach  the  subject  to  me  no  more.  It  is  the  undisguised  and 
most  harassing  anxiety  of  others  that  has  fixed  in  my  mind 
thoughts  and  expectations  which  must  canker  wherever  they 
take  root ;  against  which  every  effort  of  religion  or  philoso- 
[>hy  must  at  times  totally  fail ;  and  subjugation  to  which  is 
a  cruel  terrible  fate— the  fate,  indeed,  of  him  whose  life  was 
passed  under  a  sword  suspended  by  a  horse-hair.  I  have 
had  to  entreat  Papa's  consideration  on  this  point.  My  ner- 
vous system  is  soon  wrought  on.  I  should  wish  to  keep  it 
in  rational  strength  and  coolness ;  but  to  do  so  I  must  de- 
terminedly resist  the  kindly-meant,  but  too  irksome  expres- 
sion of  an  apprehension,  for  the  realization  or  defeat  of 
which  I  have  no  possible  power  to  be  responsible.  At  pre- 
'jcnt,  I  am  pretty  well.  Thank  God  !  Papa,  I  trust,  is  no 
worse,  but  he  complains  of  weakness" 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

He  it  father  was  always  anxious  to  procure  ey^ty  ctiangs 
that  was  possible  for  her,  seeing,  as  he  did,  tho  beneike  which 
tfhe  derived  from  it,  however  reluctant  she  might  have* been 
to  leave  her  home  and  him  beforehand.  This  August  she 
was  invited  to  go  for  a  week  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bowness,  where  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  taken  a 
house ;  but  she  says, ''  I  consented  to  go,  with  reluctance, 
chiefly  to  please  Papa,  whom  a  refusal  on  my  part  would 
much  have  annoyed;  but  I  dislike  to  leave  him.  I  trust 
he  is  not  worse,  but  his  complaint  is  still  weakness.  It  ib 
not  right  to  anticipate  evil,  and  to  be  always  looking  forward 
with  an  apprehensive  spirit ;  but  I  think  grief  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  it  cuts  both  ways ;  the  memory  of  one  loss  is  the  an- 
ticipation of  another." 

It  was  during  this  visit  at  the  Briery — Lady  Kay  Shut- 
tleworth having  kindly  invited  me  to  meet  her  there — that 
I  first  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bronte.  If  I  copy  out 
part  of  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  soon  after  this  to  a  friend, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  her  writings,  I  shall  probably 
convey  my  first  impressions  more  truly  and  freshly  than  by 
amplifying  what  I  then  said  into  a  longer  description. 

•*  Dark  when  I  got  to  Windermere  station ;  a  drive  along 
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the  level  road  to  Low-wood;  then  a  stoppage  at  a  pretty 
hoase,  and  then  a  pretty  drawing-room,  in  which  were  Sir 
JamcB  and  Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  a  little  lady  in  a 
black  Bili  gown,  whom  I  could  not  see  at  first  for  the  dazzle 
in  the  room  ;  ehe  oame  np  and  abook  hands  with  me  at  once. 
I  went  np  to  unbonnet,  &c.,  came  down  to  tea ;  the  little 
lady  worked  away  and  nardly  spoke,  but  I  had  time  for 
good  look  at  her.  She  is  (as  she  calla  bersclf)  vndevelaped, 
(Lin,  and  more  than  half  a  Wad  shorter  than  I  am ;  soft 
brown  Lair,  not  very  dark ;  eyes  (very  good  and  espressive, 
looking  straight  and  open  at  you)  of  the  same  colour  a&  her 
hair ;  a  large  mouth  ;  the  forehead  square,  broad,  and  rather 
overhanging.  She  hua  a  very  sweet  voice  j  rather  hesitates 
In  choosing  her  expressions,  but  when  chosen  they  aeein  with- 
out an  effort   admirable,  and  just  befitting  the  ooeaaion  ; 

there  is  nothing  overstrained,  but  perfectly  simple 

After  breakfast,  we  four  went  out  on  the  lake,  and  Misa 
Bronte  agreed  with  me  in  liking  Mr.  Newman's  '  Soul,'  and 
in  liking  '  Modem  Painters,'  and  the  idea  of  the  '  Seven 
Lamps ;  '  and  she  told  me  about  Father  Newman's  lectures 
at  the  Oratory  in  a  very  quiet,  concise,  graphic  way.  .... 

She  is  more  like  Miaa than  any  one  in  her  ways— if  yru 

fancy  Mis? to  have  gone  through  suffering  enou^i 

to  have  taken  out  every  spark  of  merriment,  and  to  be  shy 
lilent  from  the  habit  of  extreme,  intense  solitude.     Such  - 

life  03  Miss  Brontfi's  I  never  heard  of  before.     de- 
bed  hor  home  to  ue  as  in  a  village  of  grey  stone  houses, 
jberched  up  on  the  north  side  of  a  bleak  moor,  looking  over 
"iweeps  of  bleak  moors,  &c.  &o. 

re  only  three  days  together;  the  greater  part  of 
trhich  was  spent  in  driving  alsout,  in  order  to  show  Misa 
Bronte  the  Westmoreland  scenery,  as  she  had  never  been 
.     We  wore  both  included  in  an  invitation  to 

-ink  tea  quietly  at  Fox  How;  and  I  then  saw  how  severely 
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bor  nenres  were  taxed  by  the  eflSori  of  going  amongrt  fllmt 
gera.  We  knew  befordiand  that  the  nnmber  of  the  party 
woold  not  ezoeed  twelve ;  bat  Bhe.soffered  the  whole  daj 
from  an  acute  headache  brought  on  by  apprehension  of  the 
eyening. 

"  Brierly  Close  was  situated  high  Above  Low-wood,  and 
of  course  commanded  an  extensiTe  view  and  wide  horiiOD*  I 
was  struck  by  Miss  BrontS's  careful  examination  of  the  shape 
of  the  clouds  and  the  signs  of  the  heayens,  in  which  she  read, 
as  from  a  book,  what  the  coming  weather  would  be.  I  told 
her  that  I  saw  she  must  haye  a  view  equal  in  extent  at  her 
own  home.  She  said  that  I  was  right,  but  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prospect  firom  Haworth  was  yery  different;  that  I 
had  no  idea  what  a  companion  the  sky  became  to  any  one 
living  in  solitude, — ^more  than  any  inanimate  object  on  earth 
— more  than  the  moors  themselves." 

The  following  extracts  convey  some  of  her  own  impies- 
sioiis  and  feelings  respecting  this  visit : — 

'^  Tou  said  I  should  stay  longer  than  a  week  in  West- 
moreland ;  you  ought  by  this  time  to  know  me  better.  Is 
it  my  habit  to  keep  dawdling  at  a  place  long  after  the  time 
I  first  fixed  on  for  departing  ?  I  have  got  home,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  Papa  seems, — ^to  say  the  least, — ^no  worse  than 
when  I  left  him,  yet  I  wish  he  were  stronger.  My  visit  pass- 
ed off  very  well ;  I  am  very  glad  I  went.  The  scenery  is,  of 
course,  grand ;  could  I  have  wandered  about  amongst  those 
hills  ahnef  I  could  have  drank  in  all  their  beauty ;  even  in 
a  carriage  with  company  it  was  very  welL  Sir  James  was 
All  the  while  as  kind  and  friendly  as  he  could  be ;  he  is  in 

much  better  health Miss  Martineau  was  from  home ; 

•he  always  leaves  her  house  at  Ambleside  during  the  Lake 
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eeasoD,  to  avoid  the  influx  of  visitors  to  which  she  woald 
otherwise  be  subject. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  dropped  unseen  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  gone  away  by  myself  in  amongst  those  grand  hills  and 
sweet  dales,  I  should  have  drank  in  the  full  power  of  this 
glorious  scenery.  In  company  this  can  hardly  be.  Some- 
times, while was  warning  me  against  the  faults  of  the 

artist-class,  all  the  while  vagrant  artist  instincts  were  busy 
in  the  mind  of  his  listener. 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  about  a  week  before  I  went  to 
Westmoreland,  there  came  an  invitation  to  Harden  Grange ; 
which,  of  course,  I  declined.  Two  or  three  days  after,  a 
large  party  made  their  appearance  here,  consisting  of  Mrs. 

F ,  and  sundry  other  ladies  and  two  gentlemen ;  one  tall 

and  stately,  black  haired  and  whiskered,  who  turned  out  to 
be  Lord  John  Manners, —  the  other  not  so  distinguished 
looking,  shy,  and  a  little  queer,  who  was  Mr.  S  my  the,  the 
son  of  Lord  Strangford.  I  found  Mrs.  F.  a  true  lady  in 
manners  and  appearance,  very  gentle  and  unassuming. 
Lord  John  Manners  brought  in  his  hand  a  brace  of  grouse 
for  Papa,  which  was  a  well-timed  present :  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore Papa  had  been  wishing  for  some." 

To  these  extracts  I  must  add  one  other  from  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  this  time.  It  is  addressed  to  Miss  Wooler,  the 
kind  friend  of  both  her  girlhood  and  womanhood,  who 
had  invited  her  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her  at  her  cottage 
lodgings. 

"Haworth,  Sept.  27th,  1860. 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  already  been  to  the  Lakes 
this  season,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  month  since 
I  returned,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  no  longer  within 
my  option  to  accept  your  kind  invitation.      I  wish  I  e-ould 
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have  gone  to  you.     I  have  already  had  my  excareaoii)  and 

there  is  an  end  of  it.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworih  is  re« 
siding  near  Windermere,  at  a  houe>e  called  the  '  Briery/  and 
it  was  there  I  was  staying  for  a  little  time  this  August.  He 
very  kindly  showed  mc  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  can  be  seen 
from  a  carriage,  and  I  discerned  that  the  Lake  country  is 
a  glorious  region,  of  which  I  had  only  seen  the  similitude  in 
dreams,  waking  or  sleeping.  Decidedly  I  find  it  does  not 
agree  with  me  to  prosecute  the  search  of  the  picturesque  in  a 
carriage.  A  waggon,  a  spring-cart,  even  a  post-chaise  might 
do  ;  but  the  carriage  upsets  everything.  I  longed  to  slip 
out  unseen,  and  to  run  away  by  myself  in  amongst  the  hills 
and  dales.  Erratic  and  vagrant  instincts  tormented  me,  and 
these  I  was  obliged  to  control,  or  rather  suppress,  for  fear  of 
growing  in  any  degree  enthusiastic,  and  thus  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  *  lioness  ' — ^the  authoresa 

"  You  say  that  you  suspect  I  have  formed  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintance  by  this  time.  No :  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 
I  doubt  whether  I  possess  either  the  wish  or  the  power  to 
do  so.  A  few  friends  I  should  like  to  have,  and  these  few  I 
should  like  to  know  well ;  if  such  knowledge  brought  pro- 
portionate regard,  I  could  not  help  concentrating  my  feel- 
ings ;  dissipation,  I  think,  appears  synonymous  with  dilution. 
However,  I  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  been  tried.  During  the 
month  I  spent  in  London  in  the  spring,  I  kept  very  quiet, 
having  the  fear  of  lionising  before  my  eyes.  I  only  went 
out  once  to  dinner;  and  once  was  present  at  an  evening 
party ;  and  the  only  visits  I  have  paid  have  been  to  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttleworth's  and  my  publisher's.  From  this 
system  I  should  not  like  to  depart;  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
indiscriminate  visiting  tends  only  to  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
vulgarising  of  character.  Besides,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
leave  Papa  often ;  he  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  the 
"mfirmities  of  age  begin  to  creep  upon  him  ;  during   the  sum 
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I  tliaakful  to  ea.y  that  be  is  now  soroewbat  better.      I 

think  lu^  own  health  has  derived  bonofit  from  change  and 
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"  Someboilj  in  D profeasea  to  have  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  '  when  Misa  Bronte  was  in  London  she  negleoted 
to  attend  Divine  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  week 
iipent  her  time  in  going  abont  to  balls,  theatres,  and  operas.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  London  quidnuncs  make  my  eeclu- 
sion  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  devise  twenty  romantic  fictiona 
to  account  for  it.  Formerly  I  used  to  listen  to  report  with 
interest,  and  a  certain  credulity  ;  but  I  am  now  grown  deaf 
iptical;  experience  haa  taught  me  bow  absolutely 
devoid  of  foundation  her  atories  may  be." 

I  must  now  quote  from  the  first  letter  I  bad  the  privi- 
ly of  receiving  from  Mias  Bronte.  It  ia  dated  August 
the  27th. 

"  Papa  and  I  have  juat  had  tea ;  he  is  sitting  quietly  in 
hia  room,  and  I  in  mine ;  '  etorms  of  rain  '  are  sweeping 
over  the  garden  and  chorehyard :  as  to  the  moora,  they  aro 
hidden  in  thick  fog.  Though  alone,  I  am  not  unhappy  ;  I 
have  a  thousand  thinga  to  be  thankful  for,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  that  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  and  that 
this  evening  I  have  the  privilege  of  answering  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  '  Life  of  Sydney  Taylor; '  when- 
ever I  have  the  opportunity  I  will  get  it.  The  little  French 
book  you  mentioned  shall  alao  take  its  place  on  the  list  ot 
books  to  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  It  treats  a  sub- 
ject interesting  to  all  women — perhaps,  more  especially  to 
■ingle  women  ;  though,  indeed,  mothers,  like    you,  study  il 

the  soke  of  their  daoghtera.     The  '  Westminster  Review  ' 

lOl  &  periodical  I  see  rogularly,  but  aome  time  sinoe  I 
VOL.  U — T 
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got  hold  of  a  number — ^finr  last  January,  I  think-— in  whidi 
there  was  an  article  entitled  '  Woman's  Mission '  (the 
phrase  is  hackneyed),  containing  a  great  deal  that  seemed  to 
me  just  and  sensible.  Men  begin  to  regard  the  position  of 
woman  in  another  light  than  they  used  to  do ;  and  a  few 
men,  whose  sympathies  are  fine  and  whose  sense  of  jnstioe  ii 
strong,  think  and  speak  of  it  with  a  candour  that  commands 
my  admiration.  They  say,  however — and,  to  an  extent, 
truly— that  the  amelioration  of  our  condition  depends  on 
ourselves.  Certainly  there  are  evils  which  our  own  efforts 
will  best  reach ;  but  as  certainly  there  are  other  evils — 
deep-rooted  in  the  foundations  of  the  social  system  — 
which  no  efforts  of  ours  can  touch :  of  which  we  cannot 
complain ;  of  which  it  is  advisable  not  too  often  to  think. 

''  I  have  read  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam,'  or  rather  part 
of  it ;  I  closed  the  book  when  I  had  got  about  half  way.  It 
is  beautiful ;  it  is  mournful ;  it  is  monotonous.  Many  of 
the  feelings  expressed  bear,  in  their  utterance,  the  stamp  of 
truth ;  yet,  if  Arthur  Hallam  had  been  somewhat  nearer 
Alfred  Tennyson, — ^his  brother  instead  of  his  friend, — I 
should  have  distrusted  this  rhymed,  and  measured,  and 
printed  monument  of  grief.  What  change  the  lapse  of  years 
may  work  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  bitter 
sorrow,  while  recent,  does  not  flow  out  in  verse. 

"  I  promised  to  send  you  Wordsworth's  *  Prelude,'  and, 
accordingly,  despatch  it  by  this  post ;  the  other  little  volume 
shall  follow  in  a  day  or  two.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  whenever  you  have  time  to  write  to  me,  but  you  are 
nevBTy  on  any  account,  to  do  this  except  when  inclination 
prompts  and  leisure  permits.  I  should  never  thank  you 
for  a  letter  which  you  had  felt  it  a  task  to  write." 

A  short  time  after  we  had  met  at  the  Briery,  she  sent  me 
too  volume  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell's  poems ;  and 
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the   note  that   accompanied  thu 
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■■thus   alludes   to  them   i 

The  little  book  of  rh  jmea  was  sent  by  way  of  fullilling 
ihly  made  promise ;  and  the  promise  was  made  to  pre- 
you  from  throwing  away  four  ahillmgs  in  an  injudiisioug 
■chase,     I  do  not  like  my  own  share  of  the  work,  nor  care 
it  should  be  road  :  Ellis  lieU's  I  think  good  and  vigor- 
ous, and  Acton's  have  the  merit  of  truth  and  eimplicity. 
Mine  are  chiefly  juyenile  productions;  the  restless  efierves- 
eeoce  of  a  miud  that  would  nob  be  still.     In  those  days,  the 
too  often  '  wronght  and  was  tempestuous,'  and  weed,  sand, 
linglc — all  turned  up  in  the  tumult.     This  image  is  much 
too  magniloquent  for  the  subject,  but  you  will  pardoQ  it." 

Another  letter  of  some  interest  was  addressed,  about,  tliis 
W time,  to  a  literary  friend,  on  Sept.  5th  : — 

^^^fe  "  The  reappearance  of  tho  '  Athenteum  '  is  very  accopta- 
^^^H%le,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake, — though  I  esteem  the  op- 
^^^H|)ortunity  of  its  perusal  a  privilege, — hat  because,  as  a  weekly 
^^^Btoken  of  tbe  remembrance  of  &ienda,  it  cheers  and  givea 
^^^Hpleasure.  I  only  feur  tbut  its  regular  transmission  may  he- 
^^"  come  a  task  to  you ;  in  this  case,  discontinue  it  at  onee. 

"  I  did  indeed  enjoy  my  trip  to  Scotland,  and  yet  I  saw 
little  of  the  face  of  the  country;  nothing  of  its  grander  or 
finer  scenic  features ;  but  Edinburgh,  Meiroso,  Abbotaford — 
these  three  in  themselves  Bufficed  to  stir  feelings  of  such  deep 
interest  and  admiration,  that  neither  at  the  time  did  I  rir- 
grct,  nor  have  I  since  regretted,  the  want  of  wider  space  over 
which  to  diffuse  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  There  was  room 
and  variety  enough  to  be  very  happy,  and  'enough,'  the 
,'iB  as  good  as  a  feast,'  The  queen,  indeed, 
climb  Arthur's  Seat  with  her  husband  and  ohil- 
,11  not  soon  forget  bow  I  felt  when,  having  reached 
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its  sommit,  we  all  sat  down  and  looked  over  the  eHj — ^io* 
wards  the  sea  and  Leith,  and  the  Pentland  Hills.  No  doubt 
yon  are  proud  of  being  a  native  of  Scotland, — proud  of  your 
oountry,  her  capital,  her  children,  and  her  literature.  You 
cannot  be  blamed. 

''  The  article  in  the  '  Palladium  is  one  of  those  notices 
over  which  an  author  rejoices  trembling.  He  rejoices  to  find 
his  work  finely,  fully,  fervently  appreciated,  and  trembles 
under  the  responsibility  such  appreciation  seems  to  devolve 
upon  him.  I  am  counselled  to  wait  and  watch — D.  V.  I 
will  do  BO ;  yet  it  is  harder  to  wait  with  the  hands  bound, 
and  the  observant  and  reflective  f&culties  at  their  silent  and 
unseen  work,  than  to  labour  mechanically. 

''  I  need  not  say  how  I  felt  the  remarks  on  '  Wuthering 
Heights ; '  they  woke  the  saddest  yet  most  grateful  feelings ; 
they  are  true,  they  are  discriminating,  they  are  full  of  late 
justice,  but  it  is  very  late — alas  !  in  one  sense,  too  late.  Of 
this,  however,  and  of  the  pang  of  regret  for  a  light  prema- 
turely extiDguisbed,  it  is  not  wise  to  speak  mucL  Whoever 
the  author  of  this  article  may  be,  I  remain  his  debtor. 

"  Yet  you  see,  even  hero,  *  Shirley '  is  disparaged  in  com- 
parisor  with  *  Jane  Eyre ; '  and  yet  I  took  great  pains  with 
*  Shirley.'  I  did  not  hurry ;  I  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  my 
own  impression  was  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  former 
work ;  indeed,  I  had  bestowed  on  it  more  time,  thought,  and 
anxiety :  but  great  part  of  it  was  written  under  the  shadow 
of  impending  calamity ;  and  the  last  volume,  I  cannot  deny, 
was  composed  in  the  eager,  restless  endeavour  to  combat 
mental  sufferings  that  were  scarcely  tolerable. 

"  You  sent  the  tragedy  of  *  Galileo  Galilei,'  by  Samuel 
Brown,  in  one  of  the  Cornhill  parcels ;  it  contained,  I  remem- 
ber, passages  of  very  great  beauty.  Whenever  you  send  any 
more  books  (but  that  must  not  be  till  I  return  what  I  now 
have)  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  include  amongst  them 
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the  *  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.'  Do  you  know  also  the  *  Life  of 
Sydney  Taylor  ? '  I  am  not  familiar  even  with  the  name^ 
but  it  has  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  work  meriting  pe- 
rusaL  Of  course,  when  I  name  any  book,  it  is  always  un- 
derstood that  it  should  be  quite  oonvcnient  to  send  if 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  thoaght  desirable  about  this  time,  jo  republish 
*'  Wuthering  Heights  "  and  "  Agnes  Grey,"  the  works  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  Charlotte  undertook  the  task  of  editing 
them. 

She  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams,  September  29th,  1850,  "  It 
is  my  intention  to  write  a  few  lines  of  remark  on  *  Wuthering 
Heights,'  which,  however,  I  propose  to  place  apart  as  a  brief 
preface  before  the  tale.  I  am  likewise  compelling  myself  to 
read  it  over,  for  the  first  time  of  opening  the  book  since  my 
sister's  death.  Its  power  fills  me  with  renewed  admiration ; 
but  yet  I  am  oppressed :  the  reader  is  scarcely  ever  permit- 
ted a  taste  of  unalloyed  pleasure ;  every  beam  of  sunshine  is 
poured  down  through  black  bars  of  threatening  cloud ;  every 
page  is  surcharged  with  a  sort  of  moral  electricity ;  and  the 
writer  was  unconscious  of  all  this — ^nothing  could  make  her 
conscious  of  it. 

''  And  this  makes  me  reflect, — perhaps  1  am  too  incapable 
of  perceiving  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  my  own  style. 

"  I  should  wish  to  revise  the  proofs,  if  it  be  not  too  great 
an  inconvenience  to  send  them.  It  seems  to  me  advisable  to 
modify  the  orthography  of  the  old  servant  Joseph's  speeches ; 
for  though,  as  it  stands,  it  exactly  renders  the  Yorkshire  dia 
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leot  to  a  Torkshire  ear,  yet,  I  am  sure  Southerna  must  find 
it  unintelligible  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  moat  graphic  cliaractera 
in  the  book  is  lost  on  them. 

"  I  grieve  to  Baj  that  I  possess  Dfi  portrait  of  either  of  my 


I 


To  her  own  dear  friend,  as  to  one  wlio  had  known  un 
LjoTed  her  eieters,  she  writes  still  more  fully  respL'Ctiug  tlie 
■;|iainfuliic8a  of  her  task. 

"  There  ia  nothing  wrong,  and  I  am  writing  jca  a  line  an 

,  desire, merely  to  eay  tLatlawi  busyjuat  uovr.  Mr.  Smith 
.trishes  to  reprint  aonie  of  Emily's  aud  Annie's  works, 
with  a  few  little  additions  from  the  papers  they  have  left, 
and  I  have  been  closely  engaged  in  revising,  transcribing, 
preparing  a  preface,  notice,  &o.  As  the  time  for  doing  this 
ia  limited,  I  am  obhged  to  be  indnstrious.  I  found  the  task 
at  first  exquisitely  paiufiil  and  depressing ;  hut  regarding  it 
in  the  light  of  a  sacred  duty,  I  went  on,  and  now  can  bear 
it  better.  It  is  work,  however,  that  I  oauEOt  do  in  the  even- 
ing, for  if  I  did,  I  should  have  no  sleep  at  night.     Fiqia,  I 

thankful  to  say,  is  in  imprOTed  health,  and  so,  I  think,  am 
I;  I  trust  you  are  the  same. 

I  have  just  received  a  kind  lettor  from  Miss  Martineau. 
iSlie  has  got  back  to  Ambleside,  and  had  heard  of  my  visit  to 
the  Lakes.  She  expressed  her  regret,  &o.,  at  not  being  at 
Home. 

I  both  angry  and  surprised  at  myself  for  not  being 
in  better  spirits ;  for  not  growing  aocustomed,  or  at  least 

igned,  to  the  solitude  and  isolation  of  my  lot.  But  my 
late  oucnpatlon  left  a  result  for  some  daya,  and  indeed  still, 
rery  puiufii].  The  reading  over  of  papers,  the  renewal 
nf  remembrances  brought  back  the  pang  of  bereavement,  and 
l.tncasioned  a  depression  of  apirtte  well  nigh  intolerabla     Foi 
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one  or  two  nights,  I  soarodj  knew  liofw  to  get  on  101  mom 
ing ;  and  when  monung  eune,  I  ww  still  haunted  with  a 
sensQ  of  sickening  distress.  I  tell  yon  these  things,  beoaose 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  me  to  have  some  relief!  You 
will  forgive  me,  and  not  trouble  yourself  or  imagine  that  I 
am  one  whit  worse  than  I  say.  It  is  quite  a  mental  ailment^ 
and  I  believe  and  hope  is  better  now.  I  think  so,  bidoause  I 
ean  speak  about  it,  which  I  never  can  when  grief  is  at  its 
worst. 

''I  thought  to  find  occupation  and  interest  in  writings 
when  alone  at  home,  but  hitherto  my  efforts  have  been  vain ; 
the  deficiency  of  every  stimulus  is  so  complete.  Ton  will 
reeommend  me,  I  dare  say,  to  go  firom  home ;  but  that  does 
no  good,  even  could  I  again  leave  Papa  with  an  easy  mind 
(thank  God !  he  b  better).  I  cannot  describe  what  a  time 
of  it. I  had  after  my  return  from  London,  Scotland,  &a 
There  was  a  reaction  that  snnk  me  to  the  earth ;  ^e  deadly 
silence,  solitude,  desolation,  w^e  awful ;  the  craving  for  com- 
panionship, the  hopelessness  of  relief,  were  what  I  should 
dread  to  feel  again. 

"  Dear ,  when  I  think  of  you,  it  is  with  a  compas- 
sion and  tenderness  that  scarcely  cheer  me.  Mentally,  I  fear 
you  also  are  too  lonely  and  too  little  occupied.  It  seems  oui 
doom,  for  the  present  at  least.  May  God  in  His  mercy  help 
us  to  bear  it  1 " 

During  her  last  visit  to  London  as  mentioned  in  one  of 
her  letters,  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Lewes.     That  gentleman  says : — 

'^  Some  months  after  "  (the  appearance  of  the  review  of 
"  Shirley  "  in  the  "  Edinburgh"),  "  Currer  Bell  came  to  Lon» 
don,  and  I  was  invited  to  meet  her  at  your  house.  You  may 
remember,  she  asked  you  not  to  point  me  out  to  her,  but  a^r 


■  tiiw  her  to  diecoTer  me  if  elie  oould.  Sbe  did  recoguiae  mo 
almost  as  soon  as  I  came  into  tho  room.  You  tried  mu  in 
the  same  way ;  I  was  less  sagacions.  However,  I  sat  by  her 
side  a  great  part  of  the  eveniiig,  and  w<is  greatly  interested 
by  her  conversation.  On  parting  y/e  aliook  bands,  and  sbe 
said,  '  We  are  friends  now,  are  we  not  ? '  '  Were  we  not  al- 
ways, then?'  I  asked.  'No!  not  always,' she  said,  signifi- 
cantly ;  and  that  was  the  only  allusion  abe  made  to  the  of- 
fending article.  I  lent  her  some  of  Buhac'a  and  George 
Sand's  novels  to  take  with  her  into  the  country;  mid  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  when  they  were  returned :  " — 

"  I  am  sore  you  will  have  thought  me  very  dilatory  in 
returning  the  books  you  so  kindly  lent  me.  The  fact  ie, 
having  some  other  books  to  send,  I  retained  yours  to  enclose 
them  in  the  sime  parcel. 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  some  hours  of  pleasant  reading. 
Salzao  was  for  me  qnite  a  new  author ;  and  in  making  his 
aci^uaintance,  through  the  medium  of  '  Modesto  Mignon,'  and 
'  IllusioiiR  jierdues,'  jou  cannot  doubt  I  have  felt  some  inter- 
est At  first,  I  thought  be  waa  going  to  be  painfully  minute,  . 
and  fearfully  tedious ;  one  grew  impatient  of  bia  long  parade 
of  detail,  his  slow  revelation  of  unimportant  ciroumstaneea, 
as  be  asseuibled  bis  personages  on  the  stage ;  but  by  and  bye 
I  X  seemed  to  enter  into  the  myatery  of  his  eraft,  and  to  dis- 
I  cover,  with  delight,  whore  his  forco  lay :  is  it  not  in  the  analy- 
ns  of  motive,  and  in  a  subtle  perception  of  the  most  obscure 
and  secret  workings  of  tlie  mind  ?  Still,  admire  Baleac  as 
ve  may,  I  think  wo  do  not  like  bim ;  we  rather  feel  towards 
him  aa  towards  an  ungcnial  acq^uaintance  who  in  forever  hold- 
ing np  in  strong  light  our  defects,  and  who  rarely  draws  forth 
our  better  qualities. 

"  Truly,  I  like  George  Sand  better. 

"  Fantaiitic,  fanatical,  unpractical  enthusiast  as  she  often 
—far  from  truthful  as  are  many  of  her  viowfl  of  life— mis- 
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led,  as  she  is  apt  to  be,  by  ber  faeUngs— Geoi^^e  Baud  bas  a 
better  nature  than  M.  de  Balsao ;  ber  brain  is  larger,  ber 
heart  warmer  than  his.  The  '  Lettres  d'un  Yoyageur '  are 
foil  of  the  writer's  self;  and  I  never  felt  so  strongly,  as  in 
tbe  pemsal  of  this  work,  that  most  of  her  very  faults  spring 
from  the  exoess  of  her  good  qualities :  it  is  this  ezoess  which 
has  often  hurried  her  into  difficulty,  which  has  prepared  for 
her  enduring  regret. 

*^  But  I  believe  her  mind  is  of  that  order  which  disastrous 
experience  teaches,  without  weakening  or  too  much  dishearten- 
ing ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  longer  she  lives  the  better  she 
will  grow.  A  hopeful  point  in  all  ber  writings  is  the  scar- 
city of  false  French  sentiment ;  I  wish  I  could  say  its  ab- 
senoe ;  but  the  weed  flourishes  here  and  there,  even  in  the 
*  Lettres.' " 

I  remember  the  good  expression  of  disgust  which  Miss 
Bronte  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  me  of  some  of  Balzac's 
novels :  '^  They  leave  such  a  bad  taste  in  my  moutL" 

The  reader  will  notice  that  most  of  the  letters  from  which 
I  now  quote  are  devoted  to  critical  and  literary  subjects. 
These  were,  indeed,  her  principal  interests  at  this  time ;  the 
revision  of  her  sister's  works,  and  writing  a  short  memoir  of 
them,  was  the  painful  employment  of  every  day  during  the 
dreary  autumn  of  1850.  Wearied  out  by  the  vividness  of 
her  sorrowful  recollections,  she  sought  relief  in  long  walks 
on  the  moors.  A  friend  of  hers,  who  wrote  to  me  on  the 
appearance  of  the  eloquent  article  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  upon 
the  "  Death  of  Currer  Bell,"  gives  an  anecdote  which  may 
well  come  in  here. 

"  They  are  mistaken  in  saying  she  was  too  weak  to  roam 
the  hills  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  I  do  not  think  any  one, 
certainly  not  any  woman,  in  this  locality,  went  so  much  on 
the  moors  as  she  did,  when  the  weather  permitted      In  iced, 
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a  Ko  much  in  the  Labit  of  doing  so,  tbat  puople,  who 
livo  (piitt!  away  on  the  edge  of  tho  common,  knew  her  per- 
fi«tl;  well.  I  remember  ou  one  occasion  an  old  woman  saw 
iiur  at  a  little  distance,  and  she  called  out,  '  How  I  Miaa 

tjiroute  1  Hej  yah  (Ijave  yon)  seen  ought  o'  my  cofe  (calf)?' 
JdiHs  lironte  toid  her  elie  could  not  say,  for  she  did  not  kur>w 
It.  '  Well  1'  she  said,  '  Yab  know,  it's  getting  up  like  nah 
(now),  between  a  cah  (cow)  and  a  cofc— what  we  call  a  atirk, 
yah  know,  Miss  Bronte ;  wJU  yah  turn  it  this  way  if  yah 
happen  to  seo't,  as  yah're  going  bac-k.  Miss  Bronte  ;  iiali  <io, 
Misa  Bronte.'  " 


It  must  have  been  about  tliis  lime  that  a  vsit  was  piud 
^^^^o  her  by  some  neighbours,  who  were  introduced  to  her  by  a 
^^^Loiutual  friend.     This  Tiait  has  been  described  in  a  letter  from 
^^^B|rhich  I  am  permitted  to  give  extracts,  which  will  show  the 
^^^HUipressioa  made  upon  strangers  by  the  character  of  Iha- 
^^Hpountry  round  ber  home,  and  other  circumstanceH.     "  Though 
^^^Ulie  weather  was  driaely,  we  re»oIvcd  to  make  our  long-pluu- 
^^^fWl  excursion  to  Haworth  \  so  we  packed  ourselres  into  the 
I            buffalo-skin,  and  that  into  the  gig,  and  sot  off  about  eleven. 
The  rain  ceaned,  and  the  day  was  just  suited  to  the  scenery, 
^-wi!d  and  ohill, — with  great  uiasaes  of  cloud  glooming  over 
the  moors,  and  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sunshine  covertly  steal- 
ing through,  and  restmg  with  &  dim  magical  light  upon  aoma 
high  bleak  village ;  or  darting  down  into  some  deep  glen, 
lighting  up  the  tuU  chimney  or  glistening  on  the  wiudown 
and  wet  roof  of  the  mill  which  lies  couching  ia  tho  bottom. 
The  country  got  wilder  and  wilder  as  we  approached  Ha- 
worth; for  the  last  four  miles  wo  were  ascending  a  huge 
moor,  at  the  very  top  of  which  lies  the  dreary  black- looking 
village  of  Haworth.     The  village-atrect  itself  is  one  of  tho 
Btcepcst  hills  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  stones  are  so  horribly 
jolting  that  I  eboultl  have  got  out  and  walked  with  W , 
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if  poodble,  Imt,  hftfing  odm  legim  die  iuitaiti  ta  slop  ww 
out  of  the  qneetion.  At  the  top  irae  tiie*  iim  Irhere  we  pat  up. 
eloee  by  the  ehnrdi ;  and  the  ekngptma^n  hooeei  ne  wen 
told,  wssfttihetopof  theefamefajird.  So  throng^  diat  wt 
went, — adreaiy,  drevypUoeyleiiigHtennjjNitmfwithnm* 
bkekened  tombstones,  and  aU  on  the  slope,  fiir  at  Haworth 
there  is  on  the  hi^^iest height  ahi^^ier  still,  and  Ifr.  Bronte's 
house  stands  eonsiderablj  abore  the  ohnrdb  There  was  the 
hoose  before  ns,  a  small  oblong  stone  house,  with  not  a  tree  to 
soreen  it  from  the  entting  wind ;  but  how  we  were  to  get  at 
it  from  the  churchyard  we  oould  not  see  1  There  was  an 
old  man  in  the  churchyard,  brooding  like  a  Ohoul  orer  the 
graves,  with  a  sort  of  grim  hilarity  on  his  fiuM.  I  thought 
he  looked  hardly  human;  howerer,  he  was  human  enough  to 
tell  us  the  way;  and  presently  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
little  bare  parlour.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  in  eame 
a  superannuated  mastiff,  followed  by  an  old  gentleman  very 
like  Miss  Bronte,  who  shook  hands  with  us,  and  then  went 
to  call  his  daughter.  A  long  interval,  during  which  we 
coaxed  the  old  dog,  and  looked  at  a  pictare  of  Miss  Bronte, 
by  Bichmond,  the  solitary  ornament  of  the  room,  looking 
strangely  out  of  place  on  the  bare  walls,  and  at  the  books  on 
the  little  shelves,  most  of  them  evidently  the  gift  of  the 
authors  since  Miss  Bronte's  celebrity.  Presently  she  came 
in,  and  welcomed  us  very  kindly,  and  took  me  upstairs  to 
take  off  my  bonnet,  and  herself  brought  me  water  and  towels. 
The  uncarpeted  stone  stairs  and  floors,  the  old  drawers  prop- 
ped on  wood,  wore  all  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  When 
we  went  into  the  parlour  again,  we  began  talking  very  com- 
fortably, when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Bronte  looked  in ; 
seeing  his  daughter  there,  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  all 
right,  and  he  retreated  to  his  study  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  passage;  presently  emerging  again  to  bring  W a 

country  newspaper.     This  was  his  last  appearance  till  we 
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MiBs  BiODtit  Bpoke  with  tlic  greatest  warmtli  of  Blisa 
and  of  the  good  she  had  giunod  from  her.  Well ! 
we  talked  about  various  things ;  the  character  of  the  people, 
— about  her  solitude,  &c.,  till  she  left  the  roorn  to  help  about 
dinner,  I  suppose,  for  she  did  not  return  for  an  ago.  The  old 
dog  Lad  raiiiahed ;  a  fat  curty-haired  dog  honoured  ue  with  hia 
company  for  some  time,  but  finally  manifeatcd  a  wish  to  get 
out,  80  we  were  left  alone.  At  last  she  returned,  followed 
by  the  maid  and  dinner,  which  made  ns  all  more  oomfortablc ; 
and  we  had  some  very  pleasant  conversation,  Id  the  midst  of 
whicli  time  passed  quicker  than  we  supposed,  for  at  last 

Vf found  that  it  waa  half-past  three,  and  we  had  fourteen 

or  fifteen  miles  before  us.  So  we  hurried  off,  having  obtained 
from  her  a  promise  to  pay  na  a  visit  in  the  spring ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  having  issued  o 
good-hye,  we  returned  to  the 
way  homewards, 

"  Miss  Brontci  put  me  in  mind  of  lior  own  '  Jane  Eyre.' 
She  looked  smaller  than  ever,  and  moved  about  so  quietly, 
id  noiselessly,  just  like  a  little  bird,  as  Rochester  called 
■,  barring  that  all  birds  are  joyous,  and  that  joy  can  never 
ro  entered  that  house  Bince  it  wae  first  bailt ;  and  yet, 
rliaps,  when  that  old  man  married,  and  took  homo  his 
bride,  and  children's  voices  and  f-iet  were  heard  about  the 
houKe,  even  tha*!  desolate  crowded  grave-yard  and  biting 
blast  could  not  quench  cheerfulneBS  and  hope.  Now^here 
is  something  touching  in  the  sight  of  that  little  creature  ou- 
tombed  in  each  a  place,  and  moving  about  herself  like  a 
^irit,  especially  when  you  think  that  the  alight  still  frame 
encloses  a  force  of  etrong  fiery  life,  which  nothing  Jias  been 
able  to  freeze  or  extinguish.*' 


a  his  study  to  say 
t,  and  made  the  best  of  our 


1  one  of  till)  preoodiHg  letters,  Miaa  Bronto  reterred  to 
'tide  in  the  "  PfiUudium,"  which  had  rendered  whal 
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■he  considered  the  due  meed  ef  merit  to  ''Wvdwriiig 
Jleif^ts,"  her  dster  EmiIy^El  tale.  Her  own  worb  were 
praised,  and  praised  with  discrimination,  and  she  was  grate 
fill  for  this.  Bat  her  warm  heart  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  kindly  feelings  towards  him  who  had  done  jostiee  to 
the  dead.  She  anxiously  sought  out  the  name  of  the  writer; 
and  having  disoovered  that  it  wai»  Mr.  Sydney  Dobelly  he 
immediately  became  one  of  her 

**  Peculiar  people  whom  Death  had  made  dear.** 

t  he  looked  with  interest  upon  eyerything  he  wrote ;  and 
I  «fore  long  we  shall  find  that  they  oorresponded. 

TO  W.  8.  WU.LIAMS,  S8Q. 

*^Oot.2SliL 

"  The  box  of  books  came  last  night,  and,  as  usoal,  I  have 
oUy  gratefully  to  admire  the  selection  made :  '  Jeffirey's  Es- 
says,' <  Dr.  Arnold's  Life,'  <  The  Roman,'  <  Alton  Locke,' 
these  were  all  wished  for  and  welcome. 

^'  You  say  I  keep  no  books ;  pardon  me— I  am  ashamed 
of  my  own  rapaciousness :  I  Lave  kept '  Macaulay's  History,' 
and  Wordsworth's  *  Prelude,'  and  Taylor's  *  Philip  Van 
Artevelde.'  I  soothe  my  conscience  by  saying  that  the  two 
last, — ^being  poetry — do  not  coimt  This  is  a  convenient 
doctrine  for  me :  I  meditate  acting  upon  it  ¥rith  reference 
to  iHb  '  Roman  so  I  trust  nobody  in  Comhill  will  dispute 
its  validity  or  affirm  that  '  poetry  has  a  value,  except  for 
triMuk-makers. 

''  I  have  already  had  '  Macaulay's  Essays,'  '  Sidney 
Smith's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  '  Knox  on 
Race.'  Pickering's  work  on  the  same  subject  I  have  not 
seen ;  nor  all  the  volumes  of  Leigh  Hmit's  Autobiography. 
However,  I  am  now  abundantly  supplied  for  a  long  time  te 
eome.     I  liked  Haslitt's  Essays  much. 


aanatau  us  the  "  bouan.'" 

"  The  atilamQ,  as  joa  say,  haa  been  very  fiue.  I  and 
«iiljtude  and  momor;  have  ofCon  profited  by  its  aimshtue  on 
Ilio  moors. 

"  I  had  felt  aomo  disappomtment,  at  the  non-arriyal  of 
the  proof-aheeta  of  '  Wuthering  Heights ;  '  a  feverish  impa 
tienuti  to  complete  the  reviaion  is  apt  to  besot  me.  The  wor 
of  looking  over  papers,  &c,,  could  not  bo  gone  through  with 
impuiiity,  and  with  nnaltered  spirits ;  asaooiatlona  too  tender, 
regrets  too  bitter,  sprang  out  of  it.  Meantime,  the  Cornhill 
books  now,  as  heretofore,  are  my  best  medioine, — affording  a 
^jBolace  which  oonld  not  be  yielded  by  the  very  same  boob) 
lOured  from  a  common  library. 

Already  I  have  read  the  greatest  part  of  the '  Homau; 
'ftassages  iif  it  posBeas  a  kindling  virtue  such  as  true  puetrj 
alone  ean  boast;  there  are  images  of  genuine  grandeur; 
there  are  lines  that  at  once  stamp  themselves  on  tlic  memory. 
Can  it  be  true  tliat  a  new  planet  has  risen  on  the  heaven, 
'hence  all  stars  seemed  fast  fading?  I  beliere  it  is;  for 
Sydney  or  Dobell  speaks  with  a  voice  of  his  own,  uubor- 
wcd,  unmimicked.  You  hear  Tennyson,  indeed,  some- 
times, and  Byron  somctuues,  in  some  passages  of  the  '  Ko- 
man ; '  but  then  agun  yoa  have  a  new  note, — nowhere  clearer 
than  in  a  certain  brief  lyric,  sang  in  a  meeting  of  minstrols, 
sort  of  dirge  over  a  dead  brother ; — that  not  only  charnied 
te  ear  and  brain,  it  soothed  the  heart." 

The  following  extract  will  be  road  with  interest  as 
tonveylng  her  thoughts  after  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Life  :— 

"Nov,  fitL 
"  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold;     - 
now  whoa  I  wish,  acoording  to  your  reijuest,  to  esprosa 
.t  I  tliiuk  of  it,  I  do  not  find  the  task  very  easy;  proper 
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fcerms  seem  waDtisg.  This  is  not  a  ehaneter  to  he  dh 
missed  with  a  few  laudatory  words ;  it  is  not  a  one-ndod 
character;  pure  panegyric  would  be  inappropriate.  Br. 
Arnold  (it  seems  to  me)  was  not  quite  saintly;  his  greatnesi 
was  cast  in  a  mortal  mould ;  he  was  a  little  seTere,  almost  a 
little  hard;  he  was  vehement  and  somewhat  oppognank 
Himself  the  most  indefi^tigable  of  workers,  I  know  not 
whether  he  could  have  understood,  or  made  allowanee  lor, 
a  temperament  that  required  more  rest ;  yet  not  to  one  man 
in  twenty  thousand  is  given  his  giant  &oulty  of  labour;  by 
virtue  of  it  he  seems  to  me  the  greatest  of  working  men. 
Exacting  he  might  have  been,  then,  on  this  point;  and 
granting  that  he  were  so,  and  a  little  hasty^  stem,  and  posi- 
tive, those  were  his  sole  faults  (if,  indeed,  that  can  be  caOed 
a  fault  which  in  no  shape  degrades  the  individual's  own  eluu> 
actor,  but  is  only  apt  to  oppress  and  overstrain  the  weaker 
.nature  of  his  neighbours).  Afterwards  oome  good  qualitiea. 
About  these  there  is  nothing  dubious.  Where  can  we  find 
justice,  firmness,  independence,  earnestness,  sincerity,  fuller 
aud  purer  than  in  him  ? 

*'  But  this  is  not  all,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Besides  high 
intellect  and  stainless  rectitude,  bis  letters  and  his  life  attest 
his  possession  of  the  most  true-hearted  affection.  Without 
this,  however  one  might  admire,  we  could  not  love  him ;  but 
with  it  I  think  we  love  him  much.  A  hundred  such  men 
— ^fifty — ^nay,  ten  or  five  such  righteous  men  might  save  any 
country ;  might  victoriously  champion  any  cause. 

'^  I  was  struck,  too,  by  the  almost  unbroken  happiness  of 
his  life ;  a  happiness  resulting  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
right  use  to  which  he  put  that  health  and  strength  which 
God  had  given  him,  but  also  owing  partly  to  a  singular  ex- 
emption from  those  deep  and  bitter  grie&  which  most  human 
beings  are  called  on  to  endure.  His  wife  was  what  he  wished ; 
his  children  were  healthy  and  promising;   his  own  health 
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Firaa  excellent;  his  tuidertakinga  were  crowned  with  sue- 
cess;  eren  death  waa  kind, — ^for,  however  sharp  the  pains  of 
his  last  hour,  they  were  but  hrief.  God's  blessing  aeema  to 
have  accompanied  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  One 
fuula  thankful  to  know  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  any  man 
to  live  such  a  life. 

"  When  I  was  in  Westmoreland  last  August,  I  apunt  an 
evening  at  Fox  How,  where  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  daughters 
still  reside.  It  was  twilight  as  I  drove  to  the  place,  and  al- 
most dark  ere  I  reached  it ;  still  I  could  perceive  that  the 
Bitnation  was  lovely.  The  houBO  looked  like  u  nest  half  bu- 
ried in  flowers  and  creepers;  aad,  dask  as  it  was,  I  cDuld^«el 
that  the  valley  and  the  hills  roand  were  beautifal  as  imagi- 
nation could  dream." 


If  I  say  again  what  I  have  said  already  before,  it  is  only 
to  impress  and  ro-imprcsa  npon  my  readers  the  dreary  mono- 
tony of  her  life  at  this  time.  The  dark,  bleak  season  of  the 
year  brought  back  the  long  evenings,  which  tried  her  severe- 
ly; all  the  more  so,  because  her  weak  eyesight  rendered  her 
incapable  of  following  any  occupation  but  knitting  by  candle- 
light. For  her  father's  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  make  some  exertion  to  ward  off  settled 
depression  of  spirits.  She  accordingly  aocepted  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  with  Miss  Martineau  at  Amble 
ride.  She  also  proposed  to  come  to  Manchester  and  see  ine, 
on  her  way  to  Westmoreland.  But,  unfortunately,  I  was 
from  home,  and  nnable  to  receive  her.  The  friends  witli 
whom  I  was  staying  in  the  South  of  England  {hearing  niu 
express  my  regret  that  I  could  not  accept  her  friendly  pro- 
posal, and  aware  of  the  sad  state  of  health  and  spirits  which 
made  some  change  neecasary  for  her)  wrote  to  desire  thut  aha 
would  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  at  their  house.  She 
■cknowlcdged  this  invitation  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
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"Deo.  18th,  I860. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Oaokell, — MiM 'b  kmduess  and 

yoaia  is  such  that  I  am  placed  in  the  dQcoiima  of  not  koowing 
bow  adequately  to  expreaa  my  aoDM  of  it.  This  I  kaow, 
however,  very  veil — tkat  If  I  eouU  go  and  bo  with  yon  for  a 
week  or  two  in  a  quiet  wrath-oonntry  house,  and  with  Enich 
kind  people  as  yoa  deaoribe,  I  akould  Ilk*  it  much.  1  find  the 
proposal  marrelloualy  to  my  taate ;  if  it  tLc  pleasantcst,  gen- 
tlest, Bweeteat,  t^nptadon  poBnUs;  bnt,  delectahle  as  it  is, 
ita  Bolioitataons  are  by  no  means  to  ba  yielded  to  without  the 
BasctioD  of  reason,  and  therefore  I  deira*  for  the  present  to 
be  silent,  and  to  stand  back  till  I  hare  bsen  to  Miss  Marti- 
nean's,  and  returned  borne,  and  oonddend.  well  whether  it  1 
a  scheme  as  right  as  agreeable. 

"  Meantime,  the  mere  thought  does  ek  good." 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  leoond  edition  of  "  Wutli- 
ering  Heights  "  was  published.  Slie  sBot  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr. 
Dobui!,  with  the  following  letter: — 

TO   UR.   DOBXLI> 

"  Haworth,  atmr  Eogldey,  Totfcahlra. 
"DecSthjlSSa 
"  I  offer  this  little  book  to  my  critic  in  the  '  Palladinn,* 
and  he  must  believe  it  aooompanied  by  a  tribute  of  the  sis- 
oerest  gratitude ;  not  so  much  for  anything  he  haa  said  of 
myself,  aa  for  the  noble  justice  he  has  rendered  to  one  dear 
to  me  as  myself — perhaps  dearer;  and  perhaps  one  kind 
word  spoken  for  her  awakenu  a  deeper,  tenderer,  sentiment 
of  thankfulness  than  eulo^es  heaped  on  my  own  head.  As 
you  will  see  when  you  hare  read  the  biographioal  notice,  my 
sister  oannot  thank  you  herself;  she  is  gone  out  of  your 
sphere  and  mine,  and  human  blame  and  priuse  are  uothiog 
Ut  her  now.     Sut  to  me,  for  her  sake,  they  are  something 
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Btill ;  it  revived  me  for  many  a  day  to  find  that,  dead  as  sho 
was,  the  work  of  her  genius  had  at  last  met  with  worthy  ap- 
preciation. 

"  Tell  me,  when  you  have  read  the  introduction,  whether 
any  doubts  still  linger  in  your  mind  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  *  Wuthering  Heights,'  *  Wildfell  Hall,'  &c.  Your 
mistrust  did  me  some  injustice ;  it  proved  a  general  concep* 
tion  of  character  such  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  call  mine ;  but 
these  false  ideas  will  naturally  arise  when  we  only  judge  an 
author  from  his  works.  In  fairness,  I  must  also  disclaim  the 
flattering  side  of  the  portrait  I  am  no  '  young  Penthesilea 
mediis  in  millibuSy'*^  but  a  plain  country  parson's  daughter 

"  Once  more  I  thank  you,  and  that  with  a  fuU  heart. 

"  C.  Bkonte." 
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OHAPTBB  IX. 

Immediatblt  after  the  republication  of  her  water's  book  sht 
went  to  Miss  Martineau's. 

"  I  can  write  to  you  now,  dear  E ,  for  I  am  away 

from  home,  and  relieyed,  temporarily,  at  least^  by  change  of 
air  and  scene,  from  the  heavy  burden  of  depression  which,  I 
confess,  has  for  nearly  three  months  been  sinking  me  to  tiie 
earth.  I  never  shall  forget  last  antumn  I  Some  days  and 
nights  have  been  cruel ;  but  now,  having  once  told  you  this, 
I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  My  loathing  of  solitude 
grew  extreme;  my  recollection  of  my  sisters  intolerably 
poignant.  I  am  better  now.  I  am  at  Miss  Martineau's  for 
a  week.  Her  house  is  very  pleasant,  both  within  and  with- 
out; arranged  at  all  points  with  admirable  neatness  and 
comfort.  Her  visitors  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty ;  what 
she  claims  for  herself  she  allows  them.  I  rise  at  my  own 
hour,  breakfast  alone  (she  is  up  at  five,  takes  a  cold  bath, 
and  a  walk  by  starlight,  and  has  finished  breakfast  and  got 
to  her  work  by  seven  o'clock).  I  pass  the  morning  in  the 
drawing-room — she,  in  her  study.  At  two  o'clock  we  meet 
— ^work,  talk,  and  walk  together  till  five,  her  dinner  hour, 
spend  the  evening  together,  when  she  converses  fluently  and 
abimdantly,  and  with  the  most  complete  frankness.  I  go  to 
iuy  own  room  soon  after  ten, — she  sits  up  writing  letters  til) 
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twelve.  She  appears  eshaustlesB  in  strength  oiid  spu-ita,  and 
indefatigable  in  the  facultj  of  labour.  She  is  a  great  and  a 
good  woman ;  of  courao  not  without  peculiarities,  but  I  havB 
seen  none  aa  yet  that  annoy  me.  She  ia  both  hard  and 
varm-heartoil,  abrupt  and  afiootiunate,  liberal  and  despotic. 
I  believe  aLe  is  not  at  all  conscious  of  her  own  abaolutiEou. 
When  I  tell  her  of  it,  she  denies  the  charge  warmly;  then  I 
laugh  at  her.  I  believe  she  almost  rules  Ambleside.  Some 
of  the  gentry  dislike  her,  but  tlie  lower  orders  have  a  great 
regard  for  her.  ....  I  thought  I  should  like  to  spend  two 
or  three  days  with  you  before  going  home ;  so,  if  it  is  not 
inconvenient  to  you,  I  will  (D.  V.)  come  on  Monday  and 
stay  till  Thursday.  ....  I  have  truly  enjoyed  my  visit 
here.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  people,  and  all  have  been  so 
marvellously  kind  ;  not  the  least  bo,  the  family  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold.    Miss  Martineau  I  relish  inexpressibly." 

Miss  Bronte  paid  the  visit  she  here  proposes  to  her 
friend,  but  only  remained  two  or  three  days.  She  then  re- 
turned home,  and  immediately  began  to  suffer  from  her  old 
enemy,  aiokly  and  depressing  headache.  This  was  all  the 
more  trying  to  hear,  aa  she  was  obliged  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  household  work, — one  servant  being  ill  in  bed, 
»nd  the  other,  Tabby,  aged  upwards  of  eighty. 

This  visit  to  Ambleside  did  Miss  Bixinto  much  good, 
and  gave  her  a  stock  of  pleasant  recollections,  and  fresh  in- 
terests, to  dwell  upon  in  her  solitary  life.  There  are  many 
references  in  her  letters  to  Miss  Martineau's  character  and 
kindness. 

"  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  wonderful  endowments, 
both  intellectual  and  phy^cal  ^  and  thongh  I  share  few  of 
her  opmiona,  and  regard  her  as  fallible  on  certain  points  of 
judgment  I  must  still  award  her  my  sincereet  esteem.     Th4 
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manner  in  which  she  combinee  the  highesi  mental  oolliire 
with  the  nioest  discharge  of  feminine  duties  filled  me  with 
admiration ;  while  her  affectionate  kindness  earned  my  grat- 
itude." *^  I  think  her  good  and  noble  qualities  &r  outweigh 
her  defects  It  is  my  habit  to  consider  the  individual  apart 
tiom  his  (or  her)  reputation,  practice  independent  of  theotji 
natural  disposition  isolated  from  acquired  opinions.  Harriet 
Martineau's  person,  practice,  and  character,  inspire  me  with 
the  truest  affection  and  respect.^'  ''  Tou  ask  me  whether 
Miss  Martineau  made  me  a  convert  to  mesmerism  ?  Searee- 
ly ;  yet  I  heard  miracles  of  its  efficacy,  and  could  hardly 
discredit  the  whole  of  what  was  told  me.  I  even  underwent 
a  personal  experiment ;  and  though  the  result  was  not  abso- 
lutely clear,  it  was  inferred  that  in  time  I  should  prove  an 
excellent  subject  The  question  of  mesmerism  will  be  dis- 
ouH8ed  with  little  reserve,  I  believe,  in  a  forthcoming  work 
of  Miss  Martineau's ;  and  I  have  some  painful  anticipations 
of  the  manner  in  which  other  subjects,  offering  less  legiti- 
mate ground  for  speculation,  will  be  handled." 

**  Your  last  letter  evinced  such  a  sincere  and  discriminat- 
ing admiration  for  Dr.  Arnold,  that  perhaps  you  will  not  be 
wholly  uninterested  in  hearing  that,  during  my  last  visit  to 
Miss  Martineau,  I  saw  much  more  of  Fox  How  and  its  in- 
mates, and  daily  admired,  in  the  widow  and  children  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  time,  the  possession  of 
qualities  the  most  estimable  and  endearing.  Of  my  kind 
hostess  herself,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high.  Without 
being  able  to  share  all  her  opinions,  philosophical,  political, 
or  religious, — without  adopting  her  theories, — I  yet  find  a 
worth  and  greatness  in  herself,  and  a  consistency,  benevo- 
lence, perseverance  in  her  practice,  such  as  wins  the  sinoerest 
esteem  and  affection  She  is  not  a  person  to  be  judged  bj 
her  writings  alone,  but  rather  by  her  own  deeds  and  life, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  exemplary  or  nobler.     8hf: 
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to  me  the  bencfnctress  of  AmbleBide,  yet  takes  no  BOrl 
idit  to  Lersclf  for  her  actiTO  and  indefatigable  philan- 
tiiropy.  The  government  of  her  Louaehold  is  admirably  ad' 
iainiatercd ;  all  ehe  dues  is  well  done,  from  the  writing  of  a 
history  down  to  the  quietest  female  occupation.  No  sort  of 
oarelessness  or  neglect  is  allowed  under  her  ruin,  and  yet  she 
is  not  over-strict,  nor  too  rigidly  exacting :  her  servants  and 
her  poor  neighbonrB  love  as  well  as  respect  her. 

"  I  innst  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  talking  too 
ranch  about  her  merely  because  my  owq  mind  ia  just  now 
esaed  with  what  I  Lave  seen  of  her  intelleutnal 
moral  worth.     Faults  she  has;  but  to  me  they 
t^pear  very  trivial  weighed  in  the  balance  against  her  excel- 
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"  Your  account  of  Mr.  A tallies  exactly  with  Miss 

M 's.     She,  too,  said  that  placidity  and  mildness  {rather 

than  originality  and  power)  were  hb  external  obaracteristtos. 
She  described  him  as  a  oombisation  of  the  antique  Greek 
ingc  with  the  Eniopean  modern  man  of  science.  Ferhapj^  it 
waa  mere  perversity  in  mo  to  get  the  notion  that  torpid  veins, 
and  a  cold,  slow-beating  heart,  lay  under  his  marble  ontBiJu. 
But  he  is  a  materialist ;  he  serenely  denies  us  »ur  hope  of 
immortality,  and  quietly  blots  IJom  man's  futare  Henvi^n 
and  the  Life  to  come.  That  Is  why  a  savour  of  bittunioas 
seasoned  my  feeling  towards  him. 

"  Ail  you  say  of  Ni.  Thackeray  is  most  graphic  and 
characteristic.  He  stirs  iu  me  both  sorrow  and  anger. 
Why  should  he  lead'so  barassiTig  a  life  ?  Why  should  hia 
mocking  tongue  so  perversely  deny  the  better  feelings  of  hi» 
better  moods  ?  " 


'  For  some  time,  whenever  slie  was  well  enough  in  health 
ftnd  spirits,  she  had  been  employing  herself  upon  "  Y illette ; '' 
bot  she  was  frequently  unable  to  write  aod  was  both  grieved 
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and  aogry  with  hendf  for  lier  inabilitj.    Id  Febmarj,  flhs 
writes  as  follows  to  BIr.  Smith : — 

"  Something  you  saj  about  going  to  London ;  but  Uie 
words  are  dreamy,  and  fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  to  Imr 
or  answer  them.  London  and  summer  are  many  montlis 
away :  our  moors  are  all  white  witii  snow  just  now,  and  Ct-^ 
tie  redbreasts  oome  every  morning  to  the  window  for  emmbs* 
One  can  lay  no  plans  three  or  four  months  beforehand.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  deserve  to  go  to  London;  nobody  merits  a 
change  or  a  treat  less.  I  secretly  think,  on  the  contrary,  I 
ought  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  in 
solitary  confinement — ^without  even  a  letter  from  Oomhill— 
till  I  had  written  a  book.  One  of  two  things  would  oertainly 
result  from  such  a  mode  of  treatment  pursued  for  twelve 
months ;  either  I  should  come  out  at  the  end  of  that  time 
with  a  three-volume  MS.  in  my  hand,  or  else  with  a  condi- 
tion of  intellect  that  would  exempt  me  ever  after  from  lite> 
raxy  efforts  and  expectations." 

Meanwhile,  she  was  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Miss  Martineau's  "  Letters,"  &c. ;  they  came 
<lown  with  a  peculiar  force  and  heaviness  upon  a  heart  that 
looked,  with  fond  and  earnest  faith,  to  a  future  life  as  to  the 
meeting-place  with  those  who  were  "  loved  and  lost  awhile." 

"  Feb.  11, 1851. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Have  you  yet  read  Miss  Martineau's  and 
Mr.  Atkinson's  new  work,  '  Letters  on  the  Nature  and 
Development  of  Man  ? '  If  you  have  not,  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  do  so. 

^  Of  the  impression  this  book  has  made  on  me,  I  will  not 
now  say  much.  It  is  the  first  exposition  of  avowed  atheism 
and  materialism  I  have  ever  read  ;  the  first  unequivocal  deo- 
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n  of  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  future  life 
ever  seen.  In  judging  of  such  exposition  and  deola- 
one  would  wish  entirely  to  put  aside  tlie  sort  of 
liBtinctive  Ijorror  tbej  awaken,  and  to  consider  them  in 
tea  impartial  spirit  and  collected  mood.  This  I  find  it 
dtf&cult  to  do.  Tho  strungcst  thing  is,  tiiat  we  are  called  on 
to  rejoice  over  this  hopeless  blank — to  receive  this  bitter 
bereavement  as  great  gain — to  welcome  this  unutterable  des- 
olation as  a  state  of  pleasant  freedom.  Who  could  do  this 
if  he  would  ?     Who  mould  do  It  if  ho  could  ? 

"  Sincerely,  for  my  own  part,  do  I  wish  to  find  and  know 
the  Truth ;  but  if  this  he  Truth,  well  may  she  guard  herself 
with  mysteriea,  and  cover  herself  with  a  Teil.  If  ibis  bo 
Truth,  man  or  woman  who  beholda  her  can  bat  curse  tlio 
Lday  be  or  she  was  born.  I  said,  however,  I  would  not  dwell 
n  what  /  thooght ;  I  wish  to  hear,  rather,  what  some  other 
IpersoQ  thinks, — some  one  whose  feelings  are  unapt  to  bias 
his  judgment.  Read  the  boob,  then,  in  an  unprejudiced 
spirit,  and  candidly  say  what  you  think  of  it,  I  mean,  of 
Bourse,  if  you  have  time — not  atkervnse." 

B  And  yet  she  could  not  bear  tho  contemptuous  tone  in 
[  ■which  this  work  was  spokon  of  by  many  critics;  it  made  her 
more  indignant  than  almost  any  other  circumstance  during 
my  acijui-'ntanoe  with  her.  Much  as  she  regretted  tho  pub- 
lication of  the  book,  sho  could  not  see  that^  it  had  given  any 
one  a  right  to  sneer  at  an  action,  certainly  prompted  hy  no 
worldly  motive,  and  which  was  but  one  error — the  gravity 
of  which  she  admitted — in  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  had, 
fr.lU  her  life  long,  been  striving,  by  deep  thought  and  noble 
rords,  to  serve  ber  kind. 

"  ¥our  remarks  on  Miss  M&rtineau  and  her  book  pleased 
«  greatly,  from  their  tone  and  spirit     I  have  evtm  taken 
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Ibe  liberty  of  transeribiiig  for  her  benefit  mie  or  two  phrMae. 
beeaiue  I  know  tfaey  will  eheer  her ;  she  likee  sympathj  and 
appreciation  (as  all  people  do  who  deserve  them) ;  and  moat 
fullj  do  I  agree  with  70a  in  the  dislike  you  ezpreea  of  that 
hard,  contemptuous  tone  in  which  her  work  is  q>okeii  of  by 
many  critics." 

Before  I  return  from  the  literary  opinions  of  the  aathor 
to  the  domestic  interests  of  the  woman,  I  must  copy  out 
what  she  felt  and  thought  about  *'  The  Stones  of  Yenice." 

'^ '  The  Stones  of  Venice'  seem  nobly  laid  and  chiselled. 
How  grandly  the  quarry  of  yast  marbles  is  disclosed  I  Mr. 
Iluskin  seems  to  me  one  of  the  few  genuine  writers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  book-makers,  of  this  age.  His  earnestness 
ovon  amuses  me  in  certain  passages;  for  I  cannot  help 
laughing  to  think  how  utilitarians  will  fume  and  fret  oyer  his 
doop)  serious  (and  as  they  will  think),  fanatical  reyerenoe  for 
Art.  That  pure  and  severe  mind  you  ascribed  to  him 
Rpoaks  in  every  line.  He  writes  like  a  consecrated  priest  of 
tlio  Abstract  and  Ideal.      ^ 

"  I  shall  bring  with  me  *  The  Stones  of  Venice ; '  all  the 
foundations  of  marble  and  of  granite,  together  with  the 
mighty  quarry  out  of  which  they  were  hewn ;  and,  into  the 
bargain,  a  small  assortment  of  crotchets  and  dicta  —  the 
private  property  of  one  John  Buskin,  Esq." 

As  spring  drew  on,  the  depression  of  spirits  to  which  she 
was  subject  began  to  grasp  her  again,  and  "  to  crush  her  with 
a  dny-  and  night-mare."  She  became  afraid  of  sinking  as  low 
as  she  had  done  in  the  autumn ;  and  to  avoid  this,  she  pro- 
vailod  on  her  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  to  come  and  stay 
with  her  for  a  few  weeks  in  March.  She  found  great  benefit 
from  this  companionship, — ^both  from  the  congenial  society 
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ta  itself,  and  friim  the  self- rest  mint  of  thought  imposed  b^ 
the  necessity  of  entertaining  her  and  looking  after  her  com- 
fort. On  this  occasion,  Miaa  Bronte  aaid,  "  It  will  not  do  tc 
get  into  the  habit  of  ranning  away  from  home,  and  thua 
temporarily  evading  nn  oppression  instead  of  facing,  wrtst- 
I  Ung  with  and  conquering  it,  or  being  oonqaercd  by  it," 

I  shall  now  make  as  extract  from  one  of  her  letters, 
which  ie  purposely  displaced  as  to  time.  I  quote  it  because  it 
relates  to  a  third  offer  of  marriage  which  she  Lad,  and 
because  I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  imagine,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary power  with  which  ehe  represented  the  passion  of 
love  in  lier  novels,  that  she  herself  was  easily  suaceptible  of  it. 


■        "  Could  I  ever  feel  enough  for ,  to  acept  of  him  as  a 

■imiband?  Friendaliip — ^gratitude — eateem — I  have;  but 
'  eftch  moment  he  came  near  me,  &ni  that  I  cojtd  see  his  eycs 
iastened  on  me,  my  veins  ran  ice.  Now  that  he  is  away,  I 
feel  fur  more  geutly  towards  him ;  it  is  only  close  by  that  I 
grow  rigid,  stiffening  with  a  strange  mixture  of  apprehension 
and  anger,  which  nothing  softens  but  his  retreat,  and  a  per- 
fect subduing  of  his  manner.  I  did  not  want  to  be  proud, 
nor  intend  to  be  proud,  but  I  was  forced  to  be  so.  Moat 
true  it  IB,  that  we  are  over-ruled  by  One  above  us;  that  in 
His  hands  our  very  will  is  aa  oky  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter." 


I  ,  I  have  now  named  all  the  offers  of  marriage  she  ever  ro- 
oeived,  until  that  was  made  which  she  finally  accepted.  Ths 
gentleman  referred  to  in  this  letter,  retained  so  much  regard 
for  her  as  to  be  her  friend  to  the  end  of  her  life;  a  oiroum- 
Btauce  to  his  credit  and  to  hers. 

Before  her  friend  E took  her  departure,  Mr.  Bronte 

isaught  cold,  and  oontinned  for  fiome  weeks  much  out  of  health, 
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with  an  attack  of  bronchitifl.  His  spirits  too,  beoame  muoh 
depressed ;  and  all  his  daughter's  efforts  were  directed  towards 
eheering  him. 

When  he  grew  better,  and  had  regained  his  preyiona 
strength,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  an  invitation  which 
she  had  received  some  time  before,  to  pay  a  visit  in  London- 
This  year,  1851,  was,  as  every  one  remembers,  the  time  of 
the  great  Exhibition ;  but  even  with  that  attraction  in  pros> 
pect,  she  did  not  intend  to  stay  there  long ;  and  as  nsoal,  she 
made  an  agreement  with  her  Mends,  before  finally  accepting 
their  offered  hospitality,  that  her  sojourn  at  their  house  was 
to  be  as  quiet  as  ever,  since  any  other  way  of  proceeding  dis* 
agreed  with  her  both  mentally  and  physically.  She  never 
looked  excited  except  for  a  moment,  when  something  in  con- 
versation called  her  out ;  but  she  often  felt  so,  even  about 
comparative  trifles,  and  the  exhaustion  of  reaction  was  sure 
to  follow.  Under  such  circumstances,  she  always  became 
extremely  thin  and  haggard ;  yet  she  averred  that  the  change 
invariably  did  her  good  afterwards. 

Her  preparations  in  the  way  of  dress  for  this  visit,  in  the 
gay  time  of  that  gay  season,  were  singularly  in  accordance 
with  her  feminine  taste ;  quietly  anxious  to  satisfy  her  love 
for  modest,  dainty,  neat  attire,  and  not  regardless  of  the  be- 
coming, yet  remembering  consistency,  both  with  her  general 
appearance  and  with  her  means,  in  every  selection  she  made. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  meant  to  ask  you  when  you  went  to  Leeds, 
to  do  a  small  errand  for  me,  but  fear  your  hands  will  be  too 
full  of  business.  It  was  m  srely  this  :  in  case  you  chanced  to 
be  in  any  shop  where  the  lace  cloaks,  both  black  and  white, 
of  which  I  spoke,  were  sold,  to  ask  their  price.  I  suppose 
they  would  hardly  like  to  send  a  few  to  Haworth  to  be  looked 
at;  indeed,  if  they  cost  very  much,  it  would  be  useless,  but 
if  they  are  reasonable  and  they  would  send  them,  I  should 
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bem ;  and  also  Binoe  chemisettes  of  small  sli&^ 
(the  full  woman's  size  don't  fit  me)  both  of  simple  stjle  for 
every  day  and  good  quality  for  beet."  .  .  ,  .  "  It  appears 
I  could  not  rest  gatiafied  when  I  waa  well  off.  I  told  yon 
I  had  taken  one  of  the  black  lace  mantka,  hut  when  I  came 
to  try  it  with  the  black  satin  dres§,  with  which  I  ahould 
chiefly  want  to  wear  it,  I  found  the  effect  waa  far  from  good; 

i'fhe  beauty  of  the  lace  was  lost,  a.iid  it  looked  somewhat  t>rowa 

id  rusty ;  I  wrote  to  Mr. ,  requesting  him  to  change  It 

white  mantle  of  the  eame  price ;  he  was  extremely  cour- 

■,003,  and  sent  to  London  for  one,  which  I  hare  got  this 
morninp.  The  price  is  leas,  Icing  but  II.  14s.  Od. ;  it  is 
pretty,  neat  aod  light,  looks  well  on  black ;  and  upon  reason- 
ing  the  matter  oyer,  I  came  to  the  philosophic  conclusion,  that 
it  would  he  no  sharae  for  a  person  of  my  means  to  wear  a 
cheaper  thing ;  so  I  think  I  shall  take  it,  and  if  you  ever  see 
|t  and  call  it '  trumpery '  so  much  the  worse." 
I  "  Do  jou  know  that  I  was  in  Leeds  on  the  very  same  day 
feiith  you — last  Wednesday  ?  I  had  thought  of  telling  you 
■*hero  I  was  going,  and  having  your  help  and  company  in 
buying  a  bonnet,  &.C.,  but  then  I  reflected  thia  would  merely 
bo  making  a  selfish  use  of  you,  so  I  determined  to  manage  or 
mismanage  the  matter  alone.  I  went  to  Hurst  and  Hall's 
for  the  bonnet,  and  got  one  which  seemed  grave  and  ijuiet 
there  amongst  all  the  splendours  ;  but  now  it  looks  infinitely 
^too  gay  with  its  pink  lining.  I  saw  some  beautiful  silka  of 
Bwoet  colours,  but  had  not  the  spirit  nor  the  means  to 

much  out  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  yard,  and  went  and 
black  ailkat  three  shillings  after  all.  I  rather  rt^ 
gret  this,  because  papa  says  he  would  have  lent  me  a  sove- 
reign if  he  had  known.  I  believe,  if  you  had  been  there,  you 
would  have  forced  me  to  get  into  debt,  ...  I  really  can  Ui) 
oome  to  B before  I  go  to  London  than  I  can  fly. 

bave  quantities  of  sowing  to  dc,  as  well  as  household  mat- 
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ten  to  arrange,  before  I  leare,  as  they  wiU  dean,  &e.  in  mj 
absence.  Besides,  I  am  grievously  afflicted  with  headache 
which  I  trust  to  change  of  air  for  relieving ;  but  meantime^ 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  stomach,  it  makes  me  very  thin  and 
grey ;  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  would  &tten  me  up  or 
put  me  in  good  condition  for  the  visit ;  it  is  &ted  otherwise. 
No  matter.  Calm  your  passion ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
Such  spirit  seems  to  prove  health.     Good  bye,  in  haste. 

*'  Your  poor  mother  is  like  Tabby,  Martha  and  Papa ;  all 
these  &ncy  I  am  somehow,  by  some  myBteiious  process^  to  be 
married  in  London,  or  to  engage  myself  to  matrimony.  How 
I  smile  internally  1  How  groundless  and  improbable  is  the 
idea  1  Papa  seriously  told  me  yesterday,  that  if  I  married 
and  left  him  he  should  give  up  housekeeping  and  go  into 
lodgings ! " 

I  copy  the  following,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  words  de- 
scribing the  appearance  of  the  heathery  moors  in  late  sum- 
mor. 

TO   STDNET    DOBELL,   ESQ. 

**  May  24tl^  1851. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  hasten  to  send  Mrs.  Dobell  tho 
autograph.  It  was  the  word  '  Album  '  that  frightened  me  • 
I  thought  she  wished  me  to  write  a  sonnet  on  purpose  for  it, 
which  I  could  not  do. 

"  Your  proposal  respecting  a  journey  to  Switzerland  is 
deeply  kind ;  it  draws  me  with  the  force  of  a  mighty  Temp* 
tation,  but  the  stem  Impossible  holds  me  back.  No  !  I  can- 
not go  to  Switzerland  this  summer. 

"  Why  did  the  editor  of  the  *  Eclectic '  erase  that 
most  powerful  and  pictorial  passage?  He  could  not  be 
insensible  to  its  beauty  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  profime 
Poor  man ! 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  snch  an  orchard-country  as  joa  do- 
lOribe.  I  have  never  seen  aaeb  a  region.  Our  hills  only 
confesH  the  coming  of  suranier  by  growing  green  with  young 
fern  and  moss,  in  aecrot  little  hollows.  Their  bloom  is  ro- 
Berved  for  autumn  ;  then  they  burn  with  a  kind  of  dark  glow, 
different,  doubtlega,  from  the  blush  of  garden  blossoms. 
About  the  close  of  next  month,  I  expect  to  go  to  London,  ti 
pay  a  brief  and  quiet  risit.  I  fear  chance  will  not  be  bo 
propitious  as  to  bring  you  to  town  while  I  am  there  ;  other- 
wise, how  glad  I  should  be  if  you  would  call.  With  kind 
I  regards  to  Mrs.  Dobell, — Believe  me,  "incerely  yours. 
"  0.  BsiiNTii." 
^y'e  second  lecture,  which  was  delivered  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. This,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  a  genuine  treat  to  ine, 
and  I  was  glad  not  to  miss  it..  It  was  given  in  Willis  ' 
Booms,  where  the  Almacke  balls  are  held — n  great  painted 
and  gilded  saloon  with  long  sofas  for  benches.  The  audience 
was  said  to  be  the  cream  of  London  socioty,  and  it  looked 

■10.  I  did  not  at  all  espeot  the  great  lecturer  would  know 
lae  or  notice  me  ander  these  circumstances,  with  admiring 
duchesses  and  countesses  seated  in  rows  before  him ;  but  he 
met  me  as  I  entered — shook  hands — took  me  to  his  mother, 
whom  I  had  not  before  seen,  and  introduced  me.  She  is  a 
,Bue,  handsome,  young-looking  old  lady;  was  very  gracious, 
ftnd  called  with  one  of  her  grand- daughters  neit  day. 

Thackeray  called   too,  separately.      I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him,  and  I  think  ho  knowa  uio  now  a  little  better  than 


Iler  next  letter  is  dated  from  London. 

»  June  2nJ. 

"  I  came  here  on  Wednesday,  being  sn 

nnioncd  a  day 

■  he  did ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  yet  be  n 


;  ho  is  a  great  and 


range  u 


There  is  i^uite  a  furor  for  his  IcotureH.    Thuj 
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are  a  sort  of  essays,  duuraoterised  hj  his  own  peoolisi 
originality  and  power,  and  delivered  wiHi  a  finislied  taste 
and  ease,  which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  Just  be- 
fore the  lecture  began,  somebody  came  behind  me,  leaned 
over  and  said,  *  Permit  me,  as  a  Yorkshireman,  to  introdnee 
myselfl'  I  turned  round—- saw  a  strange,  not  handacHne, 
fi&ce,  which  puuled  me  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  I  said, 
*  You  are  Lord  Carlisle.'  He  nodded  and  smiled ;  he  talked 
a  few  minutes  very  pleasantly  and  courteously. 

'<  Afterwards  came  another  man  with  the  same  plea,  that 
he  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes.  Then  came  Dr.  Forbes,  whom  I  was 
sincerely  glad  to  see.  On  Friday,  I  went  to  the  Crystsd 
Palace;  it  b  a  maryellous,  stirring,  bewildering  sight — a 
mixture  of  a  genii  palace,  and  a  mighty  bazaar,  but  it  is  not 
much  in  my  way ;  I  like  the  lecture  better.  On  Saturday  I 
saw  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House;  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  pictures  are  good  and  interesting,  the  rest  of  littlti 
worth.  Sunday — ^yesterday — ^was  a  day  to  be  marked  with 
a  white  stone ;  through  most  of  the  day  I  was  very  happy, 
without  being  tired  or  over-excited.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
went  to  hear  D'Aubign6,  the  great  Protestant  French 
preacher ;  it  was  pleasant  —  half  sweet,  half  sad —  and 
strangely  suggestive  to  hear  the  French  language  once  more. 
For  health,  I  have  so  fax  got  on  very  fairly,  considering  that 
I  came  here  far  from  welL'' 

The  lady,  who  accompanied  Miss  Bronte  to  the  lecturt, 
at  Thackeray's  alluded  to,  says  that,  soon  after  they  had 
taken  their  places,  she  was  aware  that  he  was  pointing  out  her 
companion  to  several  of  his  friends,  but  she  hoped  that  Miss 
Bronte  herself  would  not  perceive  it.  After  some  time 
however,  during  which  many  heads  had  been  turned  round, 
and  many  glasses  put  up,  in  order  to  look  at  the  author  ol 
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^-Jiine  Eyre,"  Misb  Bronte  Boid,  "  I  nra  afriiid  Mr,  Tliaukc- 

iy  liaa  been  playing  me  a  triuk  j  "  but  she  soon  beeamo  too 

luch  absorbed  m  tbe  lecturo  to  uutiue  tbe  attentiou  wbiob 

being  paid  to  her,  except  when  it  was  directly  offered 

1  tlie  case  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.   Moncltton  Milnea. 

When  the  lecture  was  ended,  Mr.    Tbackeraj  came  down 

from  the  plntform,  and  making  bis  way  towards  her,  asked 

her  for  her  opinion.     This  Ehe  mentioned  to  me  net  many 

days  afterwards,  adding  remarks  almost  identieal  with  those 

which  I  Bubsequently  read  in  "  Villett-e,"  where  a  siniilur 

ou  the  part  of  H.  Paul  Kraanucl  ia  related. 


"  As  our  party  left  the  Hull,  he  stood  it  tlio  entrance ; 
saw  and  knew  me,  and  lifted  his  hat ;  be  offered  liis  band 
in  passing,  and  uttered  tbe  words    '  Qu'en  ditesToua  ?  ' — 
question  eminently  characteristic,  and  reminding  me,  even  in 
this  bis  moment  of  triumph,  of  that  inquisitive  reBtlessn'osH, 
that  absence  of  what  I  considered  desirable  self-control,  which 
wore  amongst  his  faults.     Ho  should  not  have  cared  just 
then  to  ask  what  I  thought,  or  what  anybody  thought;  but 
did  care,  and  lie  was  too  natural  to  conceal,  too  impulsive 
repress  ills  wish.    Well  1  if  I  blamed  his  over-eagerness,  I 
;d  hia  nalveti.     I  would  have  praised  him ;  I  had  plenty 
of  praise  in  my  heart ;  but  alas !  no  words  on   my  lips. 
Who  has  words  at  the  right  niomont  ?     I  stammered  aomit 
lame  expressions;    but  was  truly  glad  when  other  people, 
coming  up  with  profuse  congratulations,  covered  my  defi- 
ciency by  their  redundancy." 

Aa  they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  her  companion 
saw  with  dismay  that  many  o(  the  audience  were  forming 
tbemeelves  into  two  lines,  on  each  sideof  the  aisle  down  which 
they  bad  to  pass  before  reaching  the  door.  Aware  that  any 
delay  would  only  make  the  ordeal  more  trjmg,  her  frii.'nd 
took  Miss  EronteS's  arm  in  hers,  and  thoy  wont  along  the 
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ayenoe  of  eager  and  admiring  fitoea.  Daring  this  paasagp 
throogh  the  ^^  cream  of  society,"  Miss  Brontd's  liand  tremUed 
to  saoh  a  degree,  tliat  her  companion  feared  lert  ahe  should 
torn  faint  and  be  unable  to  prooeed ;  and  she  dared  not  ez 
press  her  sympathy  or  try  to  give  her  strength  by  any  touch 
or  word,  lest  it  might  bring  on  the  crisis  she  dreaded. 

Surely,  such  thoughtless  manifestation  of  curioaitj  is  a 
blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  true  politeness  I  The  rest  of  the  ao- 
oount  of  this,  her  longest  visit  to  London,  shall  be  told  in  her 
own  words. 

"  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  this  morning  in  an  inexpree- 
sibly  flat  state ;  having  spent  the  whole  of  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  in  a  gradually  increasing  headache,  which  grew  at 
last  rampant  and  violent,  ended  with  excessive  sickneasi  and 
this  morning  I  am  quite  weak  and  washy.  I  hoped  to  leave 
my  headaches  behind  me  at  Haworth ;  but  it  seems  I  brou^t 
them  carefully  packed  in  my  trunk,  and  very  much  havo  they 

been  in  my  way  since  I  came Since  I  wrote  last,  I 

have  seen  various  things  worth  describing ;  Bachel,  the  great 
French  actress,  amongst  the  number.  But  to-day  I  really 
have  no  pith  for  the  task.  I  can  only  wbh  you  good  bye 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  cannot  boast  that  London  has  agreed  with  me  well 
this  time ;  the  oppression  of  frequent  headache,  sickness,  and 
a  low  tone  of  spirits,  has  poisoned  many  moments  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  pleasant.  Sometimes  I  have  felt 
this  hard,  and  been  tempted  to  murmur  at  Fate,  which  com- 
pels me  to  comparative  silence  and  solitude  for  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  the  twelfth,  while  offering  social  enjoy- 
ment, takes  away  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  which  should 
tun.  it  to  account.  But  circumstances  are  ordered  for  us, 
and  we  must  submit." 

"  YottT  letter  would  have  been  answered  yesterday,  but  I 
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was  already  gone  out  before  post  time,  and  was  out  all  day 
People  are  very  kind,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  glad  of  what  I 
have  seen  afterwards,  but  it  is  often  a  little  trying  at  the 
time.     On  Thursday,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  asked  me 

to  a  great  party,  to  which  I  was  to  go  with  Mrs.  D ,  a 

beautiful,  and,  I  think,  a  kind  woman  too ;  but  this  I  reso- 
lutely declined.    On  Friday  I  dined  at  the  's,  and  met 

Mrs.  D and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.    On  Saturday  I  went 

to  hear  and  see  Eachel ;  a  wonderful  sight — ^terrible  as  if  the  ^_  -^ 
earth  had  cracked  Beep  at  your  feet,  and  revealed  a  glimpse 
of  hell.     I  shall  never  forget  it.     She  made  me  shudder  to 
the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  in  her  some  fiend  has  certainly     ^ 
taken  up  an  incarnate  home.     She  is  not  a  woman ;  she  is  a 

snake ;  she  is  the ,     On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Spanish 

Ambassador's  Chapel,  where  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  archi- 
episcopal  robes  and  mitre,  held  a  confirmation.  The  whole 
scene  was  impiously  theatrical.  Yesterday  (Monday)  I  was 
sent  for  at  ten  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Rogers,  the  patriarch- 
poet.     Mrs.  D and  Lord  Glenelg  were  there ;  no  one 

else :  this  certainly  proved  a  most  calm,  refined,  and  intellec- 
tual treat.  After  breakfast,  Sir  David  Brewster  came  to 
take  us  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  had  rather  dreaded  this, 
for  Sir  David  is  a  man  of  profoundest  science,  and  I  feared 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  his  explanations  of  the 
mechanism,  &c. ;  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  ask  him 
questions.  I  was  spared  all  trouble :  without  being  que»- 
tioned,  he  gave  information  in  the  kindest  and  simplest  man- 
ner. After  two  hours  spent  at  the  Exhibition,  and  where,  ab 
you  may  suppose,  I  was  very  tired,  we  had  to  go  to  Lord 
Westminster's  and  spend  two  hours  more  in  looking  at  the 
collection  of  pictures  in  his  splendid  gallery." 

To  another  friend  she  writes ; — 

" may  have  told  you  that  I  have  spent  a  month  in 
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London  this  summer.  When  you  oome,  you  shall  ask  what 
questions  you  like  on  that  point,  and  I  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  my  stammering  ability.  Do  not  press  me  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  ^  Crystal  Palace.'  I  went  there  five  times,  and 
certainly  saw  some  interesting  things,  and  the  '  coup  d'oeiJ ' 
is  striking  and  bewildering  enough ;  but  I  never  was  able  to 
get  up  any  raptures  on  the  subject,  and  each  renewed  visit 
was  made  under  coercion  rather  than  my  own  free  wilL  It 
is  an  excessively  bustling  place ;  and,  after  all,  its  wonders 
appeal  too  exclusively  to  the  eye,  and  rar&ly  touch  the  heart 
or  head.  I  make  an  exce|.tion  to  the  last  assertion,  in  fiivour 
of  those  who  possess  a  large  range  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Once  I  went  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  perceived  that  he 
looked  on  objects  with  other  eyes  than  mine." 

Miss  Bronte  returned  from  London  by  Manchester,  and 
paid  us  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  days  at  the  end  of  June.  The 
weather  was  so  intensely  hot,  and  she  herself  so  much  fatigued 
with  her  London  sight-seeing,  that  we  did  little  but  sit  in- 
doors, with  open  windows  and  talk.  The  only  thing  she  made 
a  point  of  exertiug  herself  to  procure  was  a  present  for  Tabby. 
It  was  to  be  a  shawl,  or  rather  a  large  handkerchief,  such  as 
she  could  pin  across  her  neck  and  shoulders,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned country  manner.  Miss  Bronte  took  great  pains  in 
seeking  out  one  which  she  thought  would  please  the  old  wo- 
man. 

On  her  arrival  at  home,  she  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  friend  with  whom  she  had  been  staying  in  London  : — 

"  Haworth,  July  1st,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith, — Once  more  I  am  at  home,  where, 
1  am  thankful  to  say,  I  found  my  father  very  welL  The 
journey  to  Manchester  was  a  little  hot  and  dusty,  but  other- 
wise pleasant  enough.     The  two  stout  gentlemen,  who  filled 
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a  portion  of  the  carriage  when  I  got  in,  quitted  it  at  Rugby, 
and  two  other  ladies  and  myself  had  it  to  ourselves  the  rest 
of  the  way.  The  visit  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  formed  a  cheering 
break  in  the  journey.  Haworth  Parsonage  is  rather  a  con- 
trast, yet  even  Haworth  Parsonage  does  not  look  gioomy  in 
this  bright  summer  weather ;  it  is  somewhat  still,  but  with 
he  windows  open  I  can  hear  a  bird  or  two  singing  on  certain 
horn- trees  in  the  garden.  My  father  and  the  servants  think 
me  looking  better  than  when  I  left  home,  and  I  certainly  feel 
better  myself  for  the  change.  You  are  too  much  like  your 
son  to  render  it  advisable  I  should  say  much  about  your  kind- 
ness during  my  visit.  However,  one  cannot  help  (like  Cap- 
tain Cuttle)  making  a  note  of  these  mattera  Papa  says  I  aiu 
to  thank  you  in  his  name,  and  offer  you  his  respects,  which  I 
do  accordingly. — With  truest  regard  to  all  your  circle,  belicvt 
me  very  sincerely  yours, 

''  C.  Bronte." 

"July  8th,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Thackeray's  last  lecture  must,  I  think, 
have  been  his  best.     What  he  says  about  Sterne  is  true. 
His  observations  on  literary  men,  and  their  social  obliga- 
tions and  individual  duties,  seem  to  me  also  true  and  full  of 
mental  and  moral  vigour The  International  Copy- 
right Meeting  seems  to  have  had  but  a  barren  result,  judg- 
-44jfffrom  the  report  in  the  Literary  Gazette.     I  cannot  sea 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  and  the  rest  did  anything ;  nor  can  I  well 
hat  it  is  in  their  power  to  do.     The  argument  brought 
urd  about  the  damage  accruing  to  American  national 
\vLTe  from  the  present  piratical  system,  is  a  good  and 
id  argument,  but  I  am  afraid  the  publishers — ^honest 
*><j         K — are  not  yet  mentally  ed  to  give  such  reasoning 

Je  weight.     I  should  tb''  'ih  refers  to  the  injury 

''^ted  upon  thems^'  ^ive  competitioD  in 

/ 
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piracy,  would  influcnoo  them  more ;  but,  I  soppose,  all  cs 
tablished  matters,  be  they  good  or  evil,  are  difficult  tc 
change.  About  the  '  Phrenological  Character '  I  must  uot 
say  a  word.  Of  your  own  accord,  you  have  found  the  safest 
point  from  which  to  view  it :  I  will  not  say  '  look  higher ! ' 
I  think  you  see  the  matter  as  it  is  desirable  we  should  all 
see  what  relates  to  ourselves.  If  I  had  a  right  to  whisper  a 
word  of  counsel,  it  should  be  merely  this :  whatever  your 
present  self  may  be,  resolve  with  all  your  strength  of  reso- 
lution, never  to  degenerate  thence.  Be  jealous  of  a  shadow 
of  falling  off.  Determine  rather  to  look  above  that  stand- 
ard, and  to  strive  beyond  it.  Every  body  appreciates  cer- 
tain social  properties,  and  likes  his  neighbour  for  possessing 
them ;  but  perhaps  few  dwell  upon  a  friend's  capacity  for  the 
intellectual,  or  care  how  this  might  expand,  if  there  were 
but  facilities  allowed  for  cultivation,  and  space  given  for 
growth.  It  seems  to  me  that,  even  should  such  space  and 
facilities  be  denied  by  stringent  circumstances  and  a  rigid 
fate,  still  it  should  do  you  good  fully  to  know,  and  tena- 
ciously to  remember,  that  you  have  such  a  capacity.  When 
other  people  overwhelm  you  with  acquired  knowledge,  such 
as  you  have  not  had  opportunity,  perhaps  not  application,  to 
gain — derive  not  pride,  but  support  from  the  thought.  If 
no  new  books  had  ever  been  written,  some  of  these  imnda 
would  themselves  have  remained  blank  pages :  they  only 
take  an  impression  they  were  not  born  with  a  record  of 
thought  on  the  brain,  or  an  instinct  of  sensation  on  the 
heart.  If  I  had  never  seen  a  printed  volume.  Nature  would 
have  offered  my  perceptions  a  varying  picture  of  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  which,  without  any  other  teacher  than  herself, 
would  have  schooled  me  to  ^'nowledge,  unsophisticated,  but 
genuine.  '^^^  ^ 

"  Before  I  receivc^^®  ^  little  ha  j^j^^j  made  up  my  mind 
W)  tell  you  that  I  sh-     The  two  stout  ^^^  for  three  months 
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to  come  (intending  afterwards  to  extend  this  abstinence  tc 
six  months,  for  I  am  jealous  of  becoming  dependent  on  this 
indulgence  :  you  doubtless  cannot  see  why,  because  you  do 
aot  live  my  life).  Nor  shall  I  now  expect  a  letter  •  but 
since  you  say  that  you  would  like  to  write  now  and  then,  I 
cannot  say  *  never  write,'  without  imposing  on  my  real 
wishes  a  falsehood  which  they  reject,  and  doing  ix)  them  a 
violence,  to  which  they  entirely  refuse  to  submit.  I  can 
only  observe  that  when  it  pleases  you  to  write,  whether  se 
riously  or  for  a  little  amusement,  your  notes,  if  they  com* 

to  me,  will  come  where  they  are  welcome.     Tell I  will 

try  to  cultivate  good  spirits,  as  assiduously  as  she  cultivates 
her  geraniums." 
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SooM  after  she  returned  borne,  her  friend  pud  her  a  ▼iaii 
While  she  stayed  at  Haworth,  Miss  Bront6  wrote  the  letter 
from  which  the  foUowbg  extract  is  taken.  The  strong  leiiae 
and  right  feeling  displayed  in  it  on  the  sabjeot  of  friend- 
ship, sufficiently  acooont  for  the  constancy  of  affeotion  whieh 
Miss  Bronte  earned  from  all  those  who  onoe  beoame  her 
friends. 

TO  W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

"July  2181;,  1861. 

'^  .  .  .  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  ComhDl  wil' 
ever  change  for  me,  as  Oxford  has  changed  for  you.  I  haTe 
some  pleasant  associations  connected  with  it  now — ^will  these 
alter  their  character  some  day  ? 

"  Perhaps  they  may — ^though  I  have  faith  to  the  contra- 
ry, because  I  tJnnky  I  do  not  exaggerate  my  partialities ;  I 
think  I  take  faults  along  with  excellences — ^blemishes  to- 
gether with  beauties.  And,  besides,  in  the  matter  of  friend- 
ship, I  have  observed  that  disappointment  here  arises  chiefly, 
not  from  liking  our  friends  too  well,  or  thinking  of  them  too 
highly,  but  rather  from  an  over-estimate  of  their  liking  for 
and  opinion  of  us  ;  and  that  if  we  guard  ourselves  with  sa^ 
ficient  scrupulousness  of  care  from  error  in  this  direotiofii 
9nd  can  be  content,  and  even  happy  to  give  more  affeotiov 
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we  reoeive— can  make  just  comparison  of  eira  urn  stances, 
>fi  scverclj  aocuruto  in  drawing  inferonces  thenco,  and 
r  let  self-love  blind  our  ejea — I  think  we  may  manage 
t  through  life  with  oonsistencj  and  oouatancy,  unenibit- 
red  hy  that  niiaantbropy  which  springa  from  revulsions  of 
ig.  Alt  this  sounds  a  little  metaphysical,  bat  it  is  good 
1  if  you  consider  it.  The  moral  of  it  is,  that  if  wo 
old  build  on  a  suie  foundation  in  friendship,  wo  must  lova 
r  friends  for  their  Bakes  rather  than  for  our  own  ;  we  must 
k  at  their  tioith  to  themselves,  full  as  much  as  their  truth 
In  the  latter  case,  every  wound  to  self-Iovo  woald  Le 
e  of  coldness ;  in  the  former,  only  some  painful  change 
!  friend's  character  and  disposition  —  some  fearful 
Bach  in  his  allegiauoe  to  his  better  self— could  alienate  the 

How  interesting  your  old  maiden-couBtn's  gossip  aooat 
parents  must  have  been  to  you  ;  and  how  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  rerainisocnce  turned  on  none  but  pleasant  facta 
and  cbaracteristicB  I  Life  mast,  indeed,  be  slow  in  that  lit- 
tle decaying  hamlet  amongst  ths  chalk  liills  After  all,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with  work  in  a 
thronged  community,  than  to  perish  of  inaction  in  a  stag- 
nant solitude  :  take  this  truth  into  consideration  whenever 
in  ge'  tired  of  work  and  hustl-e," 

I  received  a  letter  from  her  &  little  later  than  this ;  and 
ugh  there  ig  reference  throughout  to  what  I  mast  have 
said  in  writing  to  her,  all  that  it  called  forth  in  reply  is  so 
peculiarly  characteristic,  that  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself 
er  witliout  a.  few  eitraots  : — 

"  Howorth,  Aug.  6tli,  1851. 
'  My  dear  Mrs.  Gaskoll, — I  was  too  much  pleased  with 
r  letter,  when  I  got  it  ut  last,  to  feel  disposed  to  muniiuf 
IT  about  the  delay. 
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"  About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  Mm 
Martineau;  also  a  loDg  letter,  and  treating  precisely  the 
same  subjects  on  which  yours  dwelt,  viz.,  the  Exhibition  and 
Thackeray's  last  lecture.  It  was  interesting  mentally  to 
place  the  two  documents  side  by  side — ^to  study  the  two 
aspects  of  mind — to  view,  alternately,  the  same  scene  through 
two  mediums.  Full  striking  was  the  difference;  and  the 
more  striking  because  it  was  not  the  rough  contrast  of  good 
and  evil,  but  the  more  subtle  opposition,  the  more  delicate 
diversity  of  different  kinds  of  good.  The  excellences  of  one 
nature  resembled  (I  thought)  that  of  some  sovereign  medicine 
— ^harsh,  perhaps,  to  the  taste,  but  potent  to  invigorate ;  the 
good  of  the  other  seemed  more  akin  to  the  nourishing  efficacy 
of  our  daily  bread.  It  is  not  bitter ;  it  is  not  lusciously 
sweet :  it  pleases,  without  flattering  the  palate  *,  it  sustains, 
without  forcing  the  strength. 

**  I  very  much  agree  with  you  in  all  you  say.  For  the 
sake  of  variety,  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  concord  of 
opinion  were  less  complete. 

"To  begin  with  Trafalgar  Square.  My  taste  goes  with 
yours  and  Meta's  completely  on  this  point.  I  have  always 
thought  it  a  fine  site  (and  sight  also).  The  view  from  -the 
summit  of  those  steps  has  ever  struck  me  as  grand  and 
imposing — Nelson  Column  included :  the  fountains  I  could 
dispense  with.  With  respect,  also,  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
my  thoughts  are  precisely  yours. 

"  Then  I  feel  sure  you  speak  justly  of  Thackeray's  lecture. 
You  do  well  to  set  aside  odious  comparisons,  and  to  wax  im- 
patient of  that  trite  twaddle  about  ^  nothing  newness  ' — a 
Jargon  which  simply  proves,  in  those  who  habitually  use  it,  a 
coarse  and  feeble  faculty  of  appreciation;  an  inability  to 
discern  the  relative  value  of  originality  and  novelty ;  a  lack 
of  that  refined  perception  which,  dispensing  with  the  stimulus 
^f  an  ever-new  subject,  can  derive  sufficiency  of  pleasure  froiu 
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froslinesB  of  treatment  To  snob  critloB,  the  priiue  of  a 
Bnmiaer  morning  would  bring  no  delight ;  wholly  occupied 
with  railing  at  their  cook  for  not  having  provided  a  novel 
and  piijuant  breakfast-dish,  tUej  would  remain  insenBitle  to 
HUch  inSueuctis  aa  lie  in  suuriue,  dew,  and  breeze  :  therein 
would  he  '  nothing  new.' 

"  It  ia  Mr. 's  fumily  experience  which  has  influenced 

jour  feelings  about  the  Catholica  ?  I  own,  I  cannot  be  sor- 
ry for  this  commencing  change.  Qood  people — very  good 
people — I  doubt  not,  there  are  amongst  the  Romanists,  but 
the  system  is  not  one  which  should  have  -inch  sympathy  aa 
yours.     Look  at  Popery  taking  off  the  mask  in  Naples  ! 

'  I  have  read  the  '  Saints'  Tragedy.'  As  a  '  work  of  art ' 
it  seoma  to  me  fur  superior  to  either  'Alton  Locke'  or 
'  Yeast.'  Faulty  it  maybe,  crude  and  uneijual,  yet  tjiere  are 
portions  where  some  of  the  deep  chords  of  human  natnre  are 
swept  with  a  hand  which  is  strong  eren  while  it  falters.  Wo 
see  throughout  (I  think)  that  Kllzabeth  has  not,  and  never 
had,  a  mind  perfectly  sane.  From  the  time  that  she  was 
what  she  fieraelf,  in  the  exaggeration  of  her  humility,  calls 
'  an  idiot  girl,'  to  the  hour  when  ahe  lay  moaning  in  visiouB 
on  her  dying  bed,  a  slight  eraae  runs  through  her  whole  ex- 
istence. Thia  is  good :  this  is  true.  A  sound  mind,  a 
healthy  intellect,  would  have  dashed  the  priest-power  to  tl)e 
wall ;  would  have  defended  her  natural  affections  from  hia 
a  lioness  defends  her  young ;  would  have  been  aa 
true  to  husband  and  children,  aa  your  Icul-hearted  littli 
to  her  Frank.  Only  a  mind  weak  with  some 
fiital  flaw  Qovid  have  been  influenced  aawas  this  poor  saint's. 
But  what  anguish — what  struggles  !  Seldom  do  I  cry  over 
hooks;  but  here,  my  eyes  rained  as  I  read.  When  Elizabeth 
turns  her  face  to  the  wall — I  stopped — there  needed  no 
nwre. 

truths  are  louchcd  on  in  this  tragedy— Luueliud 
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on,  not  fully  elicited ;  trnths  that  stir  a  peooliat  pity — ■ 

compassion  hot  witli  wrath,  and  bitter  with  pain.     This  is  no 

poet's  dream  :  we  know  that  such  things  have  been  done ; 

that  minds  have  been  thus  subjugated,  and  lives  thus  laid 

waste. 

'^  Remember  me  kindly  and  respectfully  to  Mr.  Ckiskell, 

and  though  I  have  not  seen  Marianne,  I  must  beg  to  include 

her  in  the  love  I  send  the  others.     Could  you  manage  to 

convey  a  small  kiss  to  that  dear,  but  dangerous  little  person, 

Julia  ?     She  surreptitiously  possessed  herself  of  a  minute 

fraction  of  my  heart,  which  has  been  missing  ever  since  I  saw 

her.—  -Believe  me,  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  C.  Bronte." 

The  reference  which  she  makes  at  the  end  of  this  lettei 
is  to  my  youngest  little  girl,  between  whom  and  her  a  strong 
mutual  attraction  existed.  The  child  would  steal  her  little 
hand  into  Miss  Bronte's  scarcely  larger  one,  and  each  took 
pleasure  in  this  apparently  unobserved  caress.  Yet  once 
when  I  told  Julia  to  take  and  show  her  the  way  to  some 
room  in  the  house.  Miss  Bronte  shrunk  back :  ^^  Do  not  hid 
her  do  anything  for  me,"  she  said;  "it  has  been  so  sweet 
hitherto  to  have  her  rendering  her  little  kindnesses  spcmtane- 
ouslyy 

As  illustrating  her  feelings  with  regard  to  children,  1 
may  give  what  she  says  in  another  of  her  letters  to  me. 

"  Whenever  I  see  Florence  and  Julia  again,  I  shall  feel 
like  a  fond  but  bashful  suitor,  who  views  at  a  distance  the 
fair  personage  to  whom,  in  his  clownish  awe,  he  dare  not 
risk  a  near  approach.  Such  is  the  clearest  idea  I  can  give 
you  of  my  feeling  towards  children  I  like,  but  to  whom  I  am 
a  stranger ; — and  to  what  children  am  I  not  a  stranger  ? 
They  seem  to  me  little  wonders ;  their  talk,  their  ways  are 
all  matter  of  half-admiring,  half-puzzled  speculation." 
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The  follo'^iiig  is  part  of  a  loDg  letter  vliicL  I  received 
Irom  her,  dated  September  20tli,  1851  ■— 

Beautifal  are  those  eentences  out  of  James  Mur- 
ine of  them  gems  mo&t  pure  and  genu- 
le;  ideas  deeply  ooneeiTcd,  finely  expressed.  I  should  like 
iuch  to  see  hia  review  of  his  sifter's  hook.  Of  uU  the  arti- 
eles  respecting  whitli  you  questiou  me,  I  have  seen  none,  ex- 
cept that  notable  one  in  the  '  Westutiuattr  '  on  the  Kraanci- 
pution  of  Women.  But  why  are  jou  and  I  to  think  (perhapa 
1  should  rather  say  iofeel)  so  exactly  alike  on  some  points 
that  there  can  he  no  diacuasion  between  us  ?  Your  words  on 
this  paper  express  my  thoughts.  Well-argued  it  is, — clear, 
logical, — hut  vast  is  the  hiatus  of  omission ;  harsh  the  conao- 
ijuent  jar  on  every  finer  chord  of  the  aouL  What  is  this  Li- 
atus  ?  I  think  I  know ;  aud,  knowing,  I  will  venture  to  say. 
I  tiilok  the  wrLttir  forgets  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gelf-sacri- 
ficing  love  and  disinterested  devotioD.  When  I  first  read  ~ 
the  paper,  I  thought  it  was  the  work  of  a  powerful-mindi'd, 
cl^ar-headed  woman,  who  Lad  a  hard,  jealous  heart,  muselus 
of  iron,  and  nerves  of  bond  '  leather  j  of  a  woman  who  longed 
for  power,  and  had  never  felt  affection.  To  many  women  af- 
fection is  sweet,  and  power  ooni^uered  indifferent — though  we 
all  like  influence  won.  I  believe  J.  S.  Mill  would  muke  a 
hard,  dry,  dismal  world  of  it ;  and  yet  he  speaks  admirable 
sense  through  a  great  portion  of  his  article-~especially  when 
he  says,  that  if  there  be  a  natural  unfitness  in  women  for  men's 
eraplojTnent,  there  is  no  need  to  make  laws  on  the  subject ; 
leave  all  careers  open  ;  let  them  try ;  those  who  ought  to  suc- 
ceed will  succeed,  or,  at  least,  will  have  a  fair  chance — the  id- 
oapable  will  fall  back  into  their  rtgbt  place.  He  likewise 
iisposes  of  the  '  maternity  '  question  very  neatly.     In  sliort, 
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J.  S.  MilPs  head  is,  I  dare  say,  very  good,  bat  I  feel  disposed 
to  scorn  his  heart  You  are  right  when  joa  saj  that  there 
is  a  large  margin  in  human  nature  over  which  the  logicians 
have  no  dominion  ;  ghid  am  I  that  it  is  so. 

''  I  send  by  this  post  Buskin's  ^  Stones  of  Venice,'  and  I 
i  hope  yon  and  Meta  will  find  passages  in  it  that  will  please 

I  you.     Some  parts  would  be  dry  and  technical  were  it  not  for 

ii  the  character,  the  marked  individuality  which  pervades  every 

j  pAg6-     I  ^^^^  Marianne  had  come  to  speak  to  me  at  the 

I  lecture ;  it  would  have  given  me  such  pleasure.     What  you 

i  say  of  that  small  sprite  Julia,  amuses  me  much.     I  believe 

you  don't  know  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  her  mama's  na- 
ture (modified)  in  her ;  yet  I  think  you  will  find  she  has  as 
she  grows  up. 
j  "  Will  it  not  be  a  great  mistake,  if  Mr.  Thackeray  should 

deliver  his  lectures  at  Manchester  under  such  circumstances 

nnd  conditions  as  will  exclude  people  like  you  and  Mr.  Gas- 

kcll  from  the  number  of  his  audience  ?     I  thought  his  Lon- 

..  don  plan  too  narrow.     Charles  Dickens  would  not  thus  limit 

his  sphere  of  action. 

,  "  You  charge  me  to  write  about  myself.     What  can  I  say 

I  en  that  precious  topic?     My  health  is  pretty  good.     My 

spirits  arc  not  always  alike.  Nothing  happens  to  me.  I 
hope  and  expect  little  in  this  world,  and  am  thankful  that  I 
do  not  despond  and  suffer  more.  Thank  you  for  inquiring 
after  our  old  servant;  she  is  pretty  well;  the  little  shawl, 
&c.  pleased  her  much.  Papa  likewise,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
^  pretty  well ;  with  his  and  my  kindest  regards  to  you  and 

Mr.  Gaskell — Believe  me  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"C.  Bronte." 

Before  the  autumn  was  far  advanced,  the  usual  effects  of 
her  solitary  life,  and  of  the  unhealthy  situation  of  Haworth 
Parsonage,  began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  sick-hoadachea 
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aud  miserable,  starting,  wakeful  nights.  She  does  not  dwell 
on  this  in  her  letters ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  all  cheer- 
fulness of  tone,  and  an  occasional  sentence  forced  out  of  her, 
which  imply  far  more  than  many  words  could  say.  There 
was  illness  all  through  the  Parsonage  household — taking  it« 
accustomed  forms  of  lingering  influenza  and  low  fever;  she 
herself  was  outwardly  the  strongest  of  the  family,  and  all 
domestic  exertion  fell  for  a  time  upon  her  shoulders. 

TO   W.    S.    WILLIAMS,   ESQ. 

**  Sept  20th. 

"  As  I  laid  down  your  letter,  after  reading  with  interest 
the  graphic  account  it  gives  of  a  very  striking  scene,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  with  renewed  force  a  truth,  trite  enough,  yet 
ever  impressive;  viz.,  that  it  is  good  to  be  attracted  out  of 
ourselves — ^to  be  forced  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  sufferings, 
the  privations,  the  efforts,  the  difficulties  of  others.  If  we 
ourselves  live  in  fulness  of  content,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
that  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  undergo  a  different 
lot ;  it  is  well  t/O  have  sleepy  sympathies  excited,  and  lethar- 
gic selfishness  shaken  up.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  be  con- 
tending with  the  special  grief, — the  intimate  trial, — the  pe- 
culiar bitterness  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  mingle  our 
own  cup  of  existence, — it  is  very  good  to  know  that  our  over- 
cast lot  is  not  singular;  it  stills  the  repining  word  and 
thought, — it  rouses  the  flagging  strength,  to  have  it  vividly 
set  before  us  that  there  are  countless  afliictions  in  the  world, 
each  perhaps  rivalling — some  surpassing — ^the  private  pain 
over  which  we  are  too  prone  exclusively  to  sorrow. 

"  All  those  crowded  emigrants  had  their  troubles, — theii 
untoward  causes  of  banishment;  you,  the  looker-on,  had 
*  your  wishes  and  regrets,' — ^your  anxieties,  alloying  your 
home  happiness  and  domestic  bliss ;  and  the  parallel  might 
DC  pursued  further,  and  still  it  would  be  true, — still  the 
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luiiic ;  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  each ;  aome  bnrdeny  some  eoO' 
Aict  for  all. 

*^  How  far  this  state  of  things  is  susceptible  of  amelion- 
tion  from  changes  in  public  institutionS| — alterations  in  n&> 
tinikul  habits, — may  and  ought  to  be  eamestlj  considered: 
but  this  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  The  evils,  as  you 
point  them  out,  are  great,  real,  and  most  obvious ;  the  rent- 
cily  is  obscure  and  vague ;  yet  for  such  difficalties  as  spring 
from  over-competition,  emigration  must  be  good ;  the  new 
life  in  a  new  country  must  give  a  new  lease  of  hope ;  the 
wider  field,  less  thickly  peopled,  must  open  a  new  path  for 
endeavour.  But  I  always  think  great  physical  powers  of 
exertion  and  endurance  ought  to  accompany  such  a  step.  .  . 
.  .  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  an  original  writer  has  fallen 
in  your  way.  Originality  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  in  lite- 
rature,— the  rarest,  the  most  precious  claim  by  which  an  au- 
thor can  bo  recommended.  Are  not  your  publishing  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  tolerably  rich  and  satisfiictory  ? 
You  inquire  after  *  Currer  Bell.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  your  list  of  announcements  will 
leave  no  blank,  and  that  he  may  at  least  spare  himself  the 
disijuietude  of  thinking  he  is  wanted  when  it  is  certainly  not 
his  lot  to  appear. 

"  Perhaps  Currer  Bell  has  his  secret  moan  about  these 
matters ;  but  if  so,  he  will  keep  it  to  himself  It  is  an  affair 
about  which  no  words  need  be  wasted,  for  no  words  can  make 
a  change :  it  is  between  Lim  and  his  position,  his  faculties 
and  his  fate." 

My  husband  and  I  were  anxious  that  she  should  pay  us 
a  visit  before  the  winter  had  set  completely  in ;  and  she  thus 
wrote,  declining  our  invitation  : — 

"Nov.  Cth. 

"  If  anybody  would  tempt  me  from  home,  you  would; 
hut,  just  now,  from  home  I  must  not,  will  not  go.     I  feel 
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greatly  better  at  present  than  I  did  three  weeks  ago.  For  a 
month  or  six  weeks  about  the  equinox  (autumnal  or  vernal) 
is  a  period  of  the  year  which,  I  have  noticed,  strangely  tries 
me.  Sometimes  the  strain  falls  on  the  mental,  sometimes 
on  the  physical  part  of  me ;  I  am  ill  with  neuralgic  head- 
ache, or  I  am  ground  tu  the  dust  with  deep  dejection  of 
spirits  (not,  however,  such  dejection  but  I  can  keep  it  to  my- 
self). That  weary  time  has,  I  think  and  trust,  got  over  for 
this  year.  It  waa  the  anniversary  of  my  poor  brother's 
death,  and  of  my  sinter's  failing  health :  I  need  say  no  more. 

"  As  to  running  away  from  home  every  time  I  have  a 
battle  of  this  sort  to  fight,  it  would  not  do :  besides,  the 
*  weird  '  would  follow.     As  to  shaking  it  oflf,  that  cannot  be. 

I  have  declined  to  go  to  Mrs. ,  to  Miss  Martineau,  and 

now  I  decline  to  go  to  you.  But  listen  !  do  not  think  that 
I  throw  your  kindness  away :  or  that  it  fails  of  doing  the 
good  you  desire.  On  the  contrary,  the  feeling  expressed  in 
your  letter, — proved  by  your  invitation — ^goes  right  home 
where  you  would  have  it  to  go,  and  heals  as  you  would  have 
it  to  heal. 

"  Your  description  of  Frederika  Bremer  tallies  exactly 
with  one  I  read  somewhere,  in  I  know  not  what  book.  I 
laughed  out  when  I  got  to  the  mention  of  Frederika's  special 
accomplishment,  given  by  you  with  a  distinct  simplicity  that, 
to  my  taste,  is  what  the  French  would  call  *  impayable.' 
Where  do  you  find  the  foreigner  who  is  without  some  little 
drawback  of  this  description  ?     It  is  a  pity." 

A  visit  from  Miss  Wooler  at  this  period  did  Miss 
Bronte  much  good  for  the  time.  She  speaks  of  her  guest's 
company  as  being  "  very  pleasant,"  "  like  good  wine,"  both 
to  her  father  and  to  herself.  But  Miss  Wooler  could  not 
remain  with  her  long ;  and  then  again  the  monotony  of  her 
life  returned  upon  her  in  all  its  force ;  the  only  events  of  hei 
days  and  weeks  consisting  in  the  small  changes  which  occa^ 
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eional  letters  brought.  It  must  be  remembered  tbat  bei 
health  was  often  such  as  to  prevent  her  stirring  out  of  t-h« 
house  in  inclement  or  wintry  weather.  She  was  liable  to 
sore  throat,  and  depressing  pain  at  the  chest,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  on  the  least  exposure  to  cold. 

A  letter  from  her  late  visitor  touched  and  gratified  her 
much ;  it  was  simply  expressive  of  gratitude  for  attention 
and  kindness  shown  to  her,  but  it  wound  up  by  saying  that 
she  had  not  for  many  years  experienced  so  much  enjoyment 
as  during  the  ten  days  passed  at  Haworth.  This  little  sen- 
tence called  out  a  wholesome  sensation  of  modest  pleasure 
in  Miss  Bronte's  mind ;  and  she  says,  '^  it  did  me  good.*' 

I  find,  in  a  letter  to  a  distant  friend,  written  about  this 
time,  a  retrospect  of  her  visit  to  London.  It  is  too  ample 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  repetition  of  what  she  had  said 
before;  and,  besides,  it  shows  that  her  first  impressions  of 
what  she  saw  and  heard  were  not  crude  and  transitory,  but 
stood  the  tests  of  time  and  after -thought. 

"  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  town  last  summer,  as  you  have 
heard  ;  and  was  much  interested  by  many  things  I  heard  and 
saw  there.  What  now  chiefly  dwells  in  my  memory  are  Mr. 
Thackeray's  lectures,  Mademoiselle  Rachel's  acting,  D'Au- 
bigne's,  Melville's,  and  Maurice's  preaching,  and  the  Crys- 
tal Palace. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures  you  will  have  seen  mentioned 
and  commented  on  in  the  papers ;  they  were  very  interest- 
ing. I  could  not  always  coincide  with  the  sentiment  ex« 
pressed,  or  the  opinions  broached ;  but  I  admired  the  gen- 
tlemanlike ease,  the  quiet  humour,  the  taste,  the  talent,  the 
simplicity,  and  the  originality  of  the  lecturer. 

**  Rachel's  acting  transfixed  me  with  wonder,  enchained 
me  with  interest,  and  thrilled  me  with  horror.  The  tremeu- 
dous  force  with  which  she  expresses  the  very  worst  passiona 
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in  their  strongest  essence  forms  an  exhibition  as  exciting  a  a 
the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  and  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  old 
Rome,  and  (it  seemed  to  me)  not  one  whit  more  moral  than 
these  poisoned  stimulants  to  popular  ferocity.  It  is  scarcely 
human  nature  that  she  shows  you ;  it  is  something  wilder 
and  worse ;  the  feelings  and  fury  of  a  fiend.  The  great  gift 
of  genius  she  undoubtedly  has ;  but,  I  fear,  she  rather  abuses 
it  than  turns  it  to  good  account. 

"  With  all  the  three  preachers  I  was  greatly  pleased. 
Melville  seemed  to  me  the  most  eloquent,  Maurice  the  most 
in  earnest;  had  I  the  choice,  it  is  Maurice  whose  ministry  I 
should  frequent. 

"  On  the  Crystal  Palace  I  need  not  comment.  You 
must  already  have  heard  too  much  of  it.  It  struck  me  at 
the  fir^t  with  only  a  vague  sort  of  wonder  and  admiration ; 
but  having  one  day  the  privilege  of  going  over  it  in  com- 
pany with  an  eminent  countryman  of  yours.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  hearing,  in  his  friendly  Scotch  accent,  his 
lucid  explanation  of  many  things  that  had  been  to  me  before 
a  sealed  book,  I  began  a  little  better  to  comprehend  it,  or  at 
least  a  small  part  of  it :  whether  its  final  results  will  equal 
expectation,  I  know  not." 

Her  increasing  indisposition  subdued  her  at  last,  in  spite 
of  all  her  eflforts  of  reason  and  will.  She  tried  to  forget 
oppressive  recollections  in  writing.  Her  publishers  were 
Importunate  for  a  new  work  from  her  pen.  "  Villette  "  was 
begun,  but  she  lacked  power  to  continue  it. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely  "  (she  says)  "  that  my  book  will 
be  ready  at  the  time  you  mention.  If  my  health  is  spared, 
I  shall  get  on  with  it  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  its  being 
done,  if  not  well,  yet  as  well  as  I  can  do  it.  Not  one  whit 
faster.     When  the  mood  leaves  me  (it  has  left  me  now, 
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virithout  vonchsafing  so  mucli  as  a  word  or  a  message  wlien  it 
will  return)  I  put  bj  the  MS.  and  wait  till  it  comes  back 
again.  Ood  knows,  I  sometimes  have  to  wait  long — very 
long  it  seems  to  me.  Meantime,  if  I  might  make  a  request 
to  you,  it  would  be  this.  Please  to  say  nothing  about  my 
book  till  it  is  written,  and  in  your  hands.  Yon  may  not 
like  it.  I  am  not  myself  elated  with  it  as  far  as  it  is  gone, 
and  authors,  you  need  not  be  told,  are  always  tenderly  in- 
dulgent, even  blindly  partial  to  their  own.  Even  if  it  should 
turn  out  reasonably  well,  still  I  regard  it  as  ruin  to  the  pros- 
perity of  an  ephemeral  book  like  a  novel,  to  be  much  talked 
of  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  something  great.  People  arc 
apt  to  conceive,  or  at  least  to  profess,  exaggerated  expecta- 
tion, such  as  no  performance  can  realise :  then  ensue  disap- 
pointment and  the  due  revenge,  detraction,  and  failure.  If 
when  I  write,  I  were  to  think  of  the  critics  who,  I  know, 
are  waiting  for  Currer  Bell,  ready  *  to  break  all  his  bones  or 
ever  he  comes  to  the  botton  of  the  den,*  my  hand  would  fall 
paralysed  on  my  desk.  However,  I  can  but  do  my  best, 
and  then  muffle  my  head  in  the  mantle  of  Patience,  and  sit 
down  at  her  feet  and  wait." 

The  "  mood  "  here  spoken  of  did  not  go  oiF;  it  had  a 
physical  origin.  Indigestion,  nausea,  headache,  sleepless- 
ness,— all  combined  to  produce  miserable  depression  of 
spirits.  A  little  event  which  occurred  about  this  time,  did 
not  tend  to  cheer  her.  It  was  the  death  of  poor  old  faithful 
Keeper,  Emily's  dog.  He  had  come  to  the  Parsonage  in 
the  fierce  strength  of  his  youth.  Sullen  and  ferocious  he 
had  met  with  his  master  in  the  indomitable  Emily.  Like 
most  dogs  of  his  kind,  he  feared,  respected,  and  deeply 
loved  her  who  subdued  him.  He  had  mourned  her  with 
the  pathetic  fidelity  of  his  nature,  falling  into  old  age  after 
her  death.     And  now,  her  surviving;  sister  wrote :  "  Poor 
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lild  KeG]}er  died  last  Monday  morning,  after  beiDg  ill  one 
le  went  gently  to  sleep ;  we  laid  his  old  fuitlii'ul  bead 
1  the  garden.     Floaay  (the  '  fat  curly-headed  dng ')  ia  dull, 
sea  him.     There  was  wmetbing  \erj  aad  iu  losing 
,  the  old  dog;  yet  I  am  glad  be  met  a  natural  I'ute.     People 

kept  hinting  he  ought  to  be  put  away,  which  neither  papK 
nor  I  liked  to  think  o£" 

I  When  MisB  Bronte  wrote  this,  on  December  8th,  ahe 
lrs£  Baffticing  from  a  bad  cold,  and  pain  in  her  aide.  Ilor 
^ness  increased,  and  on  December  17th,  she — ao  patient, 
^ent,  and  enduring  of  sufforing — bo  afraid  of  any  unselfish 
&smg  of  others — had  to  coll  to  ber  friend  for  help  : 
k  "I  cannot  at  preaeiit  go  to  see  you,  hut  I  would  bo 
ferateful  if  you  could  come  and  ace  me,  even  were  it  only  for 
m  few  days.  To  speak  truth,  I  have  put  on  but  a  poor  time 
f>f  it  during  this  month  past.  I  kept  hoping  to  be  better 
but  was  at  laat  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  medical  man. 
Sometimes  I  have  felt  very  weak  and  low,  and  longed  much 
for  society,  but  could  not  persuade  myself  to  commit  the 
Bolfish  act  of  asking  you  merely  for  my  own  relief.  Tlie 
doctor  speaks  encouragingly,  butaa  yet  I  get  no  better.  Aa 
the  illness  baa  been  coming  on  for  a  long  time,  it  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  expected  to  disappear  all  at  once.  I  am  not 
confined  to  bed,  but  I  am  weak, — have  had  no  appetite  for 
about  three  weeks — aad  my  nights  are  rery  bad,  I  am  well 
aware  myself  that  extreme  and  continuous  depression  of 
apirits  has  hud  mueh  to  do  witli  the  origin  of  the  illness ;  and 
I  know  a  little  cheerful  society  would  do  me  more  good  then 
allona  of  medicine.  If  you  can  come,  eome  on  Friday. 
FPrite  to-morrow  and  say  whether  this  be  possible,  and  what 
)  you  will  be  at  Keighlcy,  that  I  may  send  the  gi^ 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  stay  long :  u  few  days  is  all  I  r«> 
eat." 
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Of  coarse,  her  friend  went ;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
benefit  was  derived  from  her  society,  always  so  grateful  to 
Miss  Bronte.  But  the  evil  was  now  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
more  than  palliated  for  a  time  by  "  the  little  cheerful  so- 
ciety "  for  which  she  so  touchingly  besought. 

A  relapse  came  on  before  long.  She  was  very  ill,  and  tha 
remedies  employed  took  an  annsual  effect  on  her  peculiar  sen- 
Bitiveness  of  constitution.  Mr.  Bronte  was  miserably  anx- 
ious about  the  state  of  his  only  remaining  child,  for  she  was 
reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  weakness,  as  she  had  been  un- 
able to  swallow  food  for  above  a  week  before.  She  rallied, 
and  derived  her  sole  sustenance  from  half-a-tea-cup  of  liquid, 
administered  by  tea-spoonfuls,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Yet 
she  kept  out  of  bed,  for  her  father's  sake,  and  struggled  in 
solitary  patience  through  her  worst  hours. 

When  she  was  recovering,  her  spirits  needed  support, 
and  then  she  yielded  to  her  friend's  entreaty  that  she  would 
visit  her.      All  the  time  that  Miss  Bronte's  illness  had 

lasted,  Mlss had  been  desirous  of  coming  to  her ;  but 

she  refused  to  avail  herself  of  this  kindness,  saying,  that 
"it  was  enough  to  burden  herself;  that  it  would  be  misery 
to  annoy  another ;  "  and,  even  at  her  worst  time,  she  tells 
her  friend   with  humorous  glee,  how  coolly  she  had  managed 

to  capture  one  of  Miss 's  letters  to  Mr.  Bronte,  which 

she  suspected  was  of  a  kind  to  aggravate  his  alarm  about  his 
daughter's  state,  "  and  at  once  conjecturing  its  tenor,  made 
its  contents  her  own." 

Uappily  for  all  parties,  Mr.  Bronte  was  wonderfully  well 
this  winter ;  good  sleep,  good  spirits,  and  an  excellent  steady 
««]»petite,  all  seemed  to  mark  vigour ;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
health,  Charlotte  could  leave  him  to  spend  a  week  with  her 
friend,  without  any  great  anxiety. 

She  benefited  greatly  by  the  kind  attentions  and    cheer- 
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ful  society  of  the  family  with  whom  she  went  to  stay.  Th^^ 
did  not  care  for  her  in  the  least  as  "  Currer  Bell,"  but  had 
known  and  loved  her  for  years  as  Charlotte  Bronte.  To 
them  her  invalid  weakness  was  only  a  fresh  claim  upon  their 
tender  regard,  from  the  solitary  woman,  whom  they  had  firsfi 
known  as  a  little,  motherless  school-girL 

Miss  Bronte  wrote  to  me  about  this  time,  and  told  m 
fiomething  of  what  she  had  suffered. 


-« 


«  Feb.  6tli,  1852. 

^'  Certainly,  the  past  winter  has  been  to  me  a  strange 
time ;  had  I  the  prospect  before  me  of  living  it  over  again, 
my  prayer  -must  necessarily  be,  *  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' 
That  depression  of  spirits,  which  I  thought  was  gone  by  when 
I  wrote  last,  came  back  again  with  a  heavy  recoil ;  internal 
congestion  ensued,  and  then  inflammation.  I  had  severe 
pcain  in  my  right  side,  frequent  burning  and  aching  in  my 
chest ;  sleep  almost  forsook  me,  or  would  never  come,  except 
accompanied  by  ghastly  dreams ;  appetite  vanished,  and  slow 
fever  was  my  continual  companion.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  bring  myself  to  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice.  I  thought  my  lungs  were  affected,  and  could  feel 
no  confidence  in  the  power  of  medicine.  When,  at  last, 
however,  a  doctor  was  consulted,  he  declared  my  lungs  and 
chest  sound,  and  ascribed  all  my  sufferings  to  derangement 
of  tne  liver,  on  which  organ  it  seems  the  inflammation  had 
fallen.  This  information  was  a  great  relief  to  my  dear 
father,  as  well  as  to  myself;  but  I  had  subsequently  rather 
sharp  medical  discipline  to  undergo,  and  was  much  reduced. 
Though  not  yet  well,  is  is  with  deep  thankfulness  that  I  can 
say,  1  am  greatly  better.  My  sleep,  appetite,  and  strength 
seem  all  returning." 

It  was  a  great  interest  to  her  to  be  allowed  an  carl^ 
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reading  of  ''  Esmond  ;  "  and  she  expressed  her  thoughts  OA 
the  subject,  in  a  criticising  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
given  her  this  privilege. 

"Feb.  14th,  1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — It  has  been  a  great  delight  to  me  to 
read  Mr.  Thackeray's  work;  and  I  so  seldom  now  express 
my  sense  of  kindness  that,  for  once,  you  must  permit  me, 
without  rebuke,  to  thank  you  for  a  pleasure  so  rare  and 
special.  Yet  I  am  not  going  to  praise  either  Mr.  Thackeray 
or  his  book.  I  have  read,  enjoyed,  been  interested,  and,  after 
all,  feel  full  as  much  ire  and  sorrow  as  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. And  still  one  can  never  lay  down  a  book  of  his  with- 
out the  last  two  feelings  having  their  part,  be  the*  subject  or 
treatment  what  it  may.  In  the  first  half  of  the  book,  what 
chiefly  struck  me  was  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
writer  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  and  letters  of  the  times 
whereof  he  treats ;  the  allusions,  the  illustrations,  the  style, 
all  seem  to  me  so  masterly  in  their  exact  keeping,  their 
harmonious  consistency,  their  nice,  natural  truth,  their  pure 
exemption  from  exaggeration.  No  secondrate  imitator  can 
write  in  that  way;  no  coarse  scene-painter  can  charm  us 
with  an  allusion  so  delicate  and  perfect.  But  what  bitter 
satire,  what  relentless  dissection  of  diseased  subjects !  "Well, 
and  this,  too,  is  right,  or  would  bo  right,  if  the  savage  sur- 
geon did  not  seem  so  fiercely  pleased  with  his  work.  Thack- 
eray likes  to  dissect  an  ulcer  or  an  aneurism ;  he  has  pleasure 
in  putting  his  cruel  knife  or  probe  into  quivering,  living 
flesh.  Thackeray  would  not  like  all  the  world  to  be  good  :  no 
great  satirist  would  like  society  to  be  perfect. 

"  As  usual,  he  is  unjust  to  women  ;  quite  unjust.    Ther^ 
is  hardly  any  punishment  he  does  not  deserve  for  making 
Lady  Castlewood  peep  through  a  keyhole,  listen  at  a  door 
and  be  jealous  of  a  boy  and  a  milkmaid.      Many  other  thingu 
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I  noticed  tliat,  for  my  part,  grieved  and  exasperated  me  as  1 
road;  but  then,  again,  came  passages  so  true,  so  deeplj 
thought,  so  tenderly  felt,  one  could  not  help  forgiving  and 
admiring. 

•  •  afc  •  «r  • 

But  I  wish  he  could  be  told  not  to  care  much  for  dwelling 
on  the  political  or  religious  intrigues  of  the  times.  Thack- 
eray, in  his  heart,  does  not  value  political  or  religious  in- 
trigues of  any  age  or  date.  He  likes  to  show  us  human 
nature  at  home,  as  he  himself  daily  sees  it ;  his  wonderful 
observant  faculty  likes  to  be  in  action.  In  him  this  faculty 
is  a  sort  of  captain  and  leader ;  and  if  ever  any  passage  in  his 
writings  lacks  interest,  it  is  when  this  master-faculty  is  for  a 
time  thrust  into  a  subordinate  position.  I  think  ^  such  is  the 
case  in  the  former  half  of  the  present  volume.  Towards  the 
middle,  he  throws  off  restraint,  becomes  himself,  and  is  strong 
to  the  close.  Everything  now  depends  on  the  second  and 
third  volumes.  If,  in  pith  and  interest,  they  fall  short  of 
the  first,  a  true  success  cannot  ensue.  If  the  continuation 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  commencement,  if  the  stream 
gather  force  as  it  rolls,  Thackeray  will  triumph.  Some 
people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  terming  him  the  second 
writer  of  the  day ;  it  just  depends  on  himself  whether  or  not 
these  critics  shall  be  justified  in  their  award.  He  need  not 
be  the  second.  God  made  him  second  to  no  man.  If  I 
were  he,  I  would  show  myself  as  I  am,  not  as  critics  report 
me ;  at  any  rate,  I  would  do  my  best  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
easy  and  indolent,  and  seldom  cares  to  do  his  best      Thunk 

you  once  more ;  and  believe  me  yours  sincerely. 

"  C.  Bronte.^' 

Miss  Bronte's  health  continued  such,  that  she  could  nut 
apply  herself  to  writing  as  she  wished,  for  many  weeks  aftor 
the  serious  attack  from  which  she  had  suffered.     There  was 

VOL.  :i. — ^9* 
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Dot  very  much  to  cheer  her  in  the  few  events  that  touched 
her  interests  during  this  time.  She  heard  in  March  of  the 
death  of  a  friend^s  relation  in  the  Colonies;  and  we  see 
Boaiething  of  what  was  the  corroding  dread  at  her  heart. 

**  The  news  of  E  's  death  came  to  me  last  week  in  a 

letter  from  M ;  a  long  letter,  which  wrung  my  heart  so 

in  its  simple,  strong,  truthful  emotion,  I  have  only  ven- 
tured to  read  it  once.  It  ripped  up  half-scarred  wounds 
with  terrible  force.  The  death-bed  was  just  the  same, — 
breath  failing,  &c.  She  fears  she  shall  now,  in  her  dreary 
solitude,  become  a  ^  stern,  harsh,  selfish  woman.'  This 
fear  struck  home ;  again  and  again  have  I  felt  it  for  myself, 

and  what  is  my  position  to  M 's  ?     May  God  help  her, 

as  God  only  can  help  I  " 

Again  and  again,  her  friend  urged  her  to  leave  home ; 
nor  were  various  invitations  wanting  to  enable  her  to  do  this, 
when  these  constitutional  accesses  of  low  spirits  preyed  too 
much  upon  her  in  her  solitude.  But  she  would  not  allow 
herself  any  such  indulgence  unless  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  from  the  state  of  her  health.  She  dreaded  the 
perpetual  recourse  to  such  stimulants  as  change  of  scene  and 
society,  because  of  the  reaction  that  was  sure  to  follow.  As 
far  as  she  could  see,  her  life  was  ordained  to  be  lonely,  and 
she  must  subdue  her  nature  to  her  life,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
the  two  into  harmony.  When  she  could  employ  herself  in 
fiction,  all  was  comparatively  well.  The  characters  were  her 
companions  in  the  quiet  hours,  which  she  spent  utterly  alone, 
anable  often  to  stir  out  of  doors  for  many  days  together. 
The  interests  of  the  persons  in  her  novels  supplied  the  la«k 
01  interest  in  her  own  life ;  and  Memory  and  Imagina  tion 
found  their  appropriate  work,  and  ceased  to  prey  upon  her 
vitals.     But   too  frequently  she  could  not  write  could   not 
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flce  her  people,  nor  hear  them  speak ;  a  great  mist  of  head- 
ache had  blotted  them  out ;  they  were  non  existent  to  her. 

This  was  the  case  all  through  the  present  spring;  and 
anxious  as  her  publishers  were  for  its  completion,  "  Villette ' 
stood  still.  Even  her  letters  to  her  friend  are  scarce  and 
brief.  Here  and  there  I  find  a  sentence  in  them  which  can 
be  extracted,  and  which  is  worth  preserving.  ~ 

"M 's  letter  •  is  very  interesting ;  it  shows  a  mind 

one  cannot  but  truly  admire.  Compare  its  serene  trusting 
strength,  with  poor  ~'s  vacillating  dependence.  When 
the  latter  was  in  her  first  burst  of  happiness,  I  nev^r  remem- 
ber the  feeling  finding  vent  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
God.  There  was  always  a  continued  claim  upon  your  sym- 
pathy in  the  mistrust  and  doubt  she  felt  of  her  own  bliss. 

M  believes ;  her  faith  is  grateful  and  at  peace ;  yet 

while  happy  in  herself,  how  thoughtful  she  is  for  others  !  '* 

"  March  23rd,  1862. 

*'  You  say,  dear  E ,  that  you  often  wish  I  would 

chat  on  paper,  as  you  do.  How  can  I  ?  Where  are  my 
materials  ?  Is  my  life  fertile  in  subjects  of  chat  ?  Whpt 
callers  do  I  see  ?  What  visits  do  I  pay  ?  No,  you  must 
chat,  and  I  must  listen,  and  say  *  Yes,'  and  *  No,'  and 
*  Thank  you  ! '  for  five  minutes '  recreation. 

"  I  am  amused  at  the  interest  you  take  in  politics. 
Don't  expect  to  rouse  me;  to  me,  all  ministries  and  all  ^ 
oppositions  seem  to-be  pretty  much  alike.  D'Israeli  was 
factious  as  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  Lord  John  Kussell  is 
going  to  be  factious,  now  that  he  has  stepped  into  D^Israeli's 
shoes.  Lord  Derby's  *  Christian  love  and  spirit,'  is  worth 
three  half-pence  farthing." 
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TO  W.  8.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

»*March25tb,  1852. 

"  Mj  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Smith  intimated  a  short  time  since, 
that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  publishing  a  reprint  of  *  Shirley. 
Having  revised  the  work,  I  now  enclose  the  errata.     I  havo 
likewise  sent  off  to-day,  per  rail,  a  rt-turn-box  of  Cornhill 
books. 

'*  I  have  lately  read  with  great  pleasu:  e,  *  The  Twc 
Families.'  This  work,  it  seems,  should  have  reached  me  in 
January ,  but  owing  to  a  mistake,  it  was  detained  at  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  and  lay  there  nearly  two  months.  I 
liked  the  commencement  very  much ;  the  close  seemed  to  me 
scarcely  equal  to  *  Rose  Douglas.'  I  thought  the  authoress 
committed  a  mistake  in  shifting  the  main  interest  from  the 
two  personages  on  whom  it  first  rests — ^viz.,  Ben  Wilson  and 
Mary — to  other  characters  of  quite  inferior  conception. 
Had  she  made  Ben  and  Mary  her  hero  and  heroine,  and 
continued  the  development  of  their  fortunes  and  characters 
in  the  same  truthful  natural  vein  in  which  she  commences  it, 
an  excelltfat,  even  an  original,  book  might  have  been  the 
result.  As  for  Lilias  and  Ronald,  they  are  mere  romantic 
figments,  with  nothing  of  the  genuine  Scottish  peasant  about 
them ;  they  do  not  even  speak  the  Caledonian  dialect ;  they 
palaver  like  a  fine  lady  and  gentleman. 

"  I  ought  long  since  to  have  acknowledged  the  gratifica 
tion  with  which  I  read  Miss  Kavanagh's  *  Women  of  Chris- 
tianity.' Her  charity  and  (on  the  whole)  her  impartiality 
are  very  beautiful.  She  touches,  indeed,  with  too  gentle  a 
hand  the  theme  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary ;  and,  in  her  own 
mind,  she  evidently  misconstrues  the  fact  of  Protestant 
iharities  seeming  to  be  fewer  than  Catholic.  She  forgets, 
or  does  not  know,  that  Protestantism  is  a  quieter  creed  tlian 
Romanism ;  as  it  does  not  clothe  its  priesthood  in  scarlet,  so 
neither  does  it  set  up  its  good  women  for  saints,  canonize 
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kheir  liames,  and  proclaim  their  good  works.  In  the  iccordfl 
of  man,  their  almsgiving  will  not  perhaps  be  found  registered, 
but  Heaven  has  its  account  as  well  as  earth. 

"  With  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  family,  who,  I  trust 
have  all  safely  weathered  the  rough  winter  lately  past,  as 
well  as  the  east  winds,  which  aie  still  nipping  our  spring  in 
Yorkshire, —  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  C.  Bronte." 

*  April  Srd,  1852, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — The  box  arrived  quite  Safelj,  and  I  rery 
much  thank  you  for  the  contents,  which  are  most  kindly 
selected. 

"  As  you  wished  me  to  say  what  I  thought  of  *  The 
School  for  Fathers,'  I  hastened  to  read  itw  The  book  seeras 
to  me  clever,  interesting,  very  amusing,  and  likely  to  please 
generally.  There  is  a  merit  in  the  choice  of  ground,  which 
is  not  yet  too  hackneyed ;  the  comparative  freshness  of  sub- 
ject, character,  and  epoch  give  the  tale  a  certain  attractive 
ness.  There  is  also,  I  think,  a  graphic  rendering  of 
situations,  and  a  lively  talent  for  describing  whatever  ib 
visible  and  tangible — what  the  eye  meets  on  the  surface  ot 
things.  The  humour  appears  to  me  such  as  would  answer 
well  on  the  stage ;  most  of  the  scenes  seem  to  demand  dra- 
matic accessories  to  give  them  their  full  effect.  But  I  think 
one  cannot  with  justice  bestow  higher  praise  than  this.  To 
speak  candidly,  I  felt,  in  reading  the  tale,  a  wondrous 
hoUownoss  in  the  moral  and  sentiment ;  a  strange  dillettante 
shallowness  in  the  purpose  and  feeling.  After  all,  ^  Jack '  ia 
not  much  better  than  a  ^Tony  Lumpkin,'  and  there  is  no 
very  great  breadth  of  choice  between  the  clown  he  is  and 
the  fop  hb  father  would  have  made  him.  The  grossly 
material  life  of  the  old  English  fox-huntor,  and  the  frivolous 
existence  of  the  fine  gentleman  present  extremes  each  in  its 
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way  80  repugnant,  that  one  feels  half  inclined  to  smile  when 
called  upon  to  sentimentalize  over  the  lot  of  a  youth  forced 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other ;  torn  from  the  stables,  to  be 
ushered  perhaps  into  the  ball-room.  Jack  dies  mournfully 
indeed,  and  you  are  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow's  untimely  end  ; 
but  you  cannot  forget  that,  if  he  had  not  been  thrust  into 
the  way  of  Colonel  Penrud dock's  weapon,  he  iright  possibly 
have  broken  his  neck  in  a  fox-hunt.  The  character  of  Sir 
Thomas  Warren  is  excellent;  consistent  throughout.  That 
of  Mr.  Addison  not  ^ad,  but  sketchy,  a  mere  outline — want- 
ing colour  and  finish.  The  man's  portrait  is  there,  and  his 
costume,  and  fragmentary  anecdotes  of  his  life ;  ^ut  where  is 
the  man's  nature — soul  and  self?  I  say  nothing  about  the 
female  characters — ^not  one  word ;  only  that  Lydia  seems  to 
me  like  a  pretty  little  actress,  prettily  dressed,  gracefully 
appearing  and  disappearing,  and  reappearing  in  a  genteel 
comedy,  assuming  the  proper  sentiments  of  her  part  with  all 
due  tact  and  naivete,  and — that  is  all. 

"  Your  description  of  the  model  man  of  business  is  nrue 
enough,  I  doubt  not ;  but  we  will  not  fear  that  society  will 
ever  be  brought  quite  to  this  standard ;  human  nature  (bad 
as  it  is)  has,  after  all,  elements  that  forbid  it.  But  the  very 
tendency  to  such  a  consummation — the  marked  tendency,  I 
fear,  of  the  day — produces,  no  doubt,  cruel  suflfcring.  Yet, 
when  the  evil  of  competition  passes  a  certain  limit,  must  it 
not  in  time  work  its  own  cure  ?  I  suppose  it  will,  but  then 
through  some  convulsed  crisis,  shattering  all  around  it  like 
an  earthquake.  Meantime,  for  how  many  is  life  made  a 
btruggle ;  enjoyment  and  rest  curtailed;  labour  terribly  en- 
hanced beyond  almost  what  nature  can  bear  !  I  often  think 
that  this  world  would  be  the  most  terrible  of  enigmas,  were 
it  not  for  the  firm  belief  that  there  is  a  world  to  come,  where 
conscientious  efibrt  and  patient  pain  will  meet  their  reward 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,' sincerely  yours, 

"0.  BiiONTii." 
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A  letter  to  her  old  Brussels  schoolfellow  gives  a  short 
retrospect  of  the  dreary  winter  she  had  passed  through. 

"Haworth,  AprU  12th,  1862. 

" .  .  .  .  T  struggled  through  the  winter,  and  the  earl} 
part  of  the  spring,  often  with  great  difficulty.  My  friend 
stayed  with  me  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  January ;  she 
could  not  be  spared  longer.  I  was  better  during  her  visit, 
but  had  a  relapse  soon  after  she  left  .ne,  which  reduced  my 
strength  very  much.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  solitude 
of  my  position  fearfully  aggravated  its  other  evils.  Some 
long  stormy  days  and  nights  there  were,  when  I  felt  such  a 
craving  for  support  and  companionship  as  I  cannot  express. 
Sleepless,  I  lay  awake  night  after  night,  weak  and  unable  to 
occupy  myself.  I  sat  in  my  chair  day  after  day,  the  saddest 
memories  my  only  company.  It  was  a  time  I  shall  never 
forget ;  but  God  sent  it,  and  it  must  have  been  for  the  best. 

"  I  am  better  now ;  and  very  grateful  do  I  feel  for  the 
restoration  of  tolerable  health ;  but,  as  if  there  was  alwaye 
to  be  some  affliction,  papa,  who  enjoyed  wonderful  health 
during  the  whole  winter,  is  ailing  with  his  spring  attack  of 
bronchitis.  I  earnestly  trust  it  may  pass  over  in  the  com- 
paratively ameliorated  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  shown 
itself 

"  Let  me  not  forget  to  answer  your  question  about  the 
cataract.  Tell  your  papa  that  my  father  was  seventy  at  the 
time  he  underwent  an  operation ;  he  was  most  reluctant  to 
try  the  experiment ;  could  not  believe  that,  at  his  age,  and 
with  his  want  of  robust  strength,  it  would  succeed.  I  was 
obliged  to  be  very  decided  in  the  matter,  and  to  act  entirely 
on  my  own  responsibility.  Nearly  six  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  cataract  was  extracted  (it  was  not  merely 
depressed) ;  he  has  never  once  during  that  time  regretted  the 
top,  and  a  day  seldom  passes  that  he  does  not  express  grat- 
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itude  aiid  pleasure  at  the  restoration  of  that  inestiinable 
privilege  of  vision  whose  loss  he  once  knew." 

I  had  given  Miss  Bronte,  in  one  of  my  letters,  an  out- 
line of  the  story  on  which  I  was  then  engaged,  and  in  repl^ 
she  says : — 

"  The  sketch  you  give  of  your  work  (respecting  which  I 
am,  of  course,  dumb)  seems  to  me  very  noble ;  and  its  pur- 
pose may  be  as  useful  in  practical  result  as  it  is  high  and 
just  in  theoretical  tendency.  Such  a  book  may  restore  hope 
and  energy  to  many  who  thought  they  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  both ;  and  open  a  clear  course  for  honourable  effort 
to  some  who  deemed  that  they  and  all  honour  had  parted 
company  in  this  world. 

*'  Yet  hear  my  protest  I 

"  Why  should  she  die  ?  Why  are  we  to  shut  up  the  book 
weeping  ? 

"  My  heart  fails  me  already  at  the  thought  of  the  pang  it 
will  have  to  imdergo.  And  yet  you  must  follow  the  impulse 
of  your  own  inspiration.  If  that  commands  the  slaying  of 
the  victim,  no  bystander  has  a  right  to  put  out  his  hand  to 
stay  the  sacrificial  knife  :  but  I  hold  you  a  stern  priestess  in 
these  matters." 

As  the  milder  weather  came  on,  her  health  improved,  and 
her  power  of  writing  increased.  She  set  herself  with  redoubled 
vigour  to  the  work  before  her ;  and  denied  herself  pleasure 
for  the  purpose  of  steady  labour.  Hence  she  writes  to  her 
friend : — 

"May  11th. 

"  Dear   E , — I   must   adhere  to  my  resolution   of 

neither   visiting  nor   being   visited  at   present.     Stay    you 
quietly  at  B    till  you  go  to  S.,  as  I  shall  stay  at  Haworth 
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A8  sincere  a  farewell  can  be  taken  with  the  heart  as  with  the 
lips,  and  perhaps  less  painful.  I  am  glad  the  weather  is 
changed ;  the  return  of  the  southwest  wind  suits  me ;  but  I 
hope  you  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  departure  of  your  fa- 
vourite east  wind.  What  you  say  about  -^^  does  not  sur- 
prise me ;  I  have  had  many  little  notes  (whereof  I  answer 
about  one  in  three)  breathing  the  same  spirit, — self  and  child 
'the  sole  all-absorbing  topics,  on  which  the  changes  are  rung 
even  to  weariness.  But  I  suppose  one  must  not  heed  it,  or 
think  the  case  singular.  Nor,  I  am  a&aid,  must  one  expect 
her  to  improve.  I  read  in  a  French  book  lately,  a  sentence 
to  this  effect,  that  ^  marriage  might  be  defined  as  the  state  of 
two-fold  selfishness.'  Let  the  single  therefore  take  comfort. 
Thank  you  for  Mary's  letter.  She  does  seem  most  happy ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  more  real,  lasting,  and  bet- 
ter-warranted her  happiness  seems  than  ever 's  did.     I 

think  so  much  of  it  is  in  herself,  and  her  own  serene,  pure, 

trusting,  religious  nature.    's  always  gives  me  the  idea  of 

a  vacillating,  unsteady  rapture,  entirely  dependent  on  circum- 
stances with  all  their  fluctuations.  If  Mary,  lives  to  be  a 
mother,  you  will  then  see  a  greater  difference. 

"  I  wish  you,  dear  E.,  all  health  and  enjoyment  in  your 
visit ;  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  there  seems  a 
tair  prospect  of  the  wish  being  realised. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  C.  Bkomte.'* 
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CHAPTER    XI 

TuE  reader  will  remember  that  Amie  Bronte  had  been .  in 
terred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Old  Church  at  Scarborougb 
Charlotte  had  le^  directions  for  a  tombstone  to  be  placet 
over  her ;  but  many  a  time  during  the  solitude  of  the  pas 
winter,  her  sad,  anxious  thonghts  had  revisited  the  scene  o1 
that  last  great  sorrow,  and  she  had  wondered  whether  all  de 
cent  services  had  been  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
until  at  last,  she  came  to  a  silent  resolution  to  go  and  see  fo 
herself  whether  the  stone  and  inscription  were  in  a  satisfactor 
state  of  preservation. 

"  Cliffe  House,  Filey,  June  6th,  1852. 

"  Dear  E ,  — I  am  at  Filey  utterly  alone.    Do  not  b 

angry,  the  step  is  right  I  considered  it,  and  resolved  on  it  wit! 
due  deliberation.  Change  of  air  was  necessary ;  there  wer 
reasons  why  I  should  not  go  to  the  south,  and  why  I  shouh 
come  here.  On  Friday  I  went  to  Scarborough,  visited  th 
churchyard  and  stone.  It  must  be  refaced  and  relettered 
there  are  five  errors.  I  gave  the  necessary  directions.  2^7ia 
duty,  then,  is  done ;  long  has  it  lain  heavy  on  my  mind ;  ant 
that  was  a  pilgrimage  I  felt  I  could  only  make  alone. 

"  I  am  in  our  old  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Smith's  ;  not,  however 
in  the  same  rooms,  but  in  less  expensive  apartments.     The^ 
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Becmed  glad  to  see  me,  remembered  yon  and  me  very  well 
and,  seemingly,  with  great  good  will.  The  daughter  who 
used  to  wait  on  us  is  just  married.  Filey  seems  to  me  much 
altered ;  more  lodging-houses — some  of  them  very  handsome 
— have  been  built ;  the  sea  has  all  its  old  grandeur.  I  walk 
on  the  sands  a  good  deal,  and  try  not  to  feel  desolate  and 
melancholy.  How  sorely  my  heart  longs  for  you,  I  need  not 
Bay.  I  have  bathed  once ;  it  seemed  to  do  me  good.  I  may, 
perhaps,  stay  here  a  fortnight.  There  are  as  yet  scarcely 
any  visitors.  A  Lady  Wfinlock  is  staying  at  the  large  house 
of  which  you  used  so  vigilantly  to  observe  the  inmates.  One 
day  I  set  out  with  intent  to  trudge  to  Filey  Bridge,  but 
was  frightened  back  by  two  cows.  I  mean  to  try  again  some 
morning.  I  left  papa  well.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  headache,  and  with  some  pain  in  the  side  since  I  came 
here,  but  I  feel  that  this  has  been  owing  to  the  cold  wind, 
for  very  cold  has  it  been  till  lately ;  at  present  I  feel  better. 
Shall  I  send  the  papers  to  you  as  usual  ?  Write  again  di- 
rectly, and  tell  me  this,  and  anything  and  everything  else 
that  comes  into  your  mind. 

**  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

"C.  Beonte." 

"Filey,  June  16th,  1852. 

"  Dear  E ,  — Be  quite  easy  about  me.    I  really  think 

[  am  better  for  my  stay  at  Filey ;  that  I  have  derived  more 
benefit  from  it  than  I  dared  to  anticipate.  I  believe,  could  I 
stay  here  two  months,  and  enjoy  something  like  social  chee  r- 
fiilness  as  well  as  exercise  and  good  air,  my  health  would  be 
quite  renewed.  This,  however,  cannot  possibly  be;  but  I 
am  most  thankful  for  the  good  received.  I  stay  here  another 
week. 

"  I  return 's  letter.     I  am  sorry  for  her :  I  believe 

she  suffers ;  but  I  do  not  much  like  her  style  of  expressing 
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Iiersclf.  ....  Grief  as  well  as  joy  manifests  itself  in  mt 
different  ways  in  different  people ;  and  I  doubt  not  she 
sincere  and  in  earnest  when  she  talks  of  her  *  precious,  saint 
father ; '  but  I  could  wish  she  used  simpler  language." 

Soon  after  her  return  from  Filey  she  was  alarmed 
a  very  serious  and  sharp  attack  of  illness  with  which  M 
IJroute  was  seized.     There  was  some  fear,  for  a  few  daj 
tliat  his  sight  was  permanently  lost  and  his  spirits  sank  pai 
fully  under  this  dread. 

"  This  ])rostration  of  spirits,"  writes  his  daughter,  "  whi 
a(.*eoiu])aiiies  anything  like  a  relapse  is  almost  the  most  dii 

cult  point  to  niauagc.   Dear  E ,  you  are  tenderly  kind 

offering  your  society ;  but  rest  very  tranquil  where  you  ar 
be  fully  assured  that  it  is  not  now,  nor  under  present  circu: 
stances,  that  I  feel  the  lack  either  of  society  or  occupation 
my  time  is  pretty  well  filled  up,  and  my  thoughts  approp 

ated I  cannot  permit  myself  to  comment  much  on  t 

cliiof  eontents  of  your  last;  advice  is  not  necessary  :  as  i 
as  I  can  judge,  you  seem  hitherto  enabled  to  take  these  trij 
in  a  good  and  wise  spirit.  I  can  only  pray  that  such  co: 
bined  strength  and  resignation  may  be  contmued  to  yc 
Submission,  courage,  exertion,  when  practicable, — these  sec 
to  be  the  weapons  with  which  we  must  fight  life's  long  bi 
tie." 

I  suppose  that,  during  the  very  time  when  her  thougl 
were  thus  fully  occupied  with  anxiety  for  her  father,  she  ] 
ceived  some  letter  from  her  publishers,  making  inquiry  as 
the  progress  of  the  work  which  they  knew  she  had  in  hai 
as  I  find  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  bearing  ref< 
ence  to  some  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  proposed  arrau| 
mcnta 
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"to   W.    S.  WILLIAMS,   ESQ. 

"July  28th,  1852- 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Is  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  the 
new  edition  of  *  Shirley  '  soon  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
defer  it  for  a  time  ?  In  reference  to  a  part  of  your  letter, 
permit  me  to  express  this  wish, — and  I  trust  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  stepping  out  of  my  position  as  an  au- 
thor, and  encroaching  on  the  arrangemcLts  jf  busmess, — 
viz. :  that  no  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  the  au'^hor  of 
*  Jane  Eyre '  shall  be  made  till  the  MS.  of  such  work  is  ac- 
tually in  my  publisher's  hands.  Perhaps  we  are  none  of  us 
justified  in  speaking  very  decidedly  where  the  future  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  for  some  too  much  caution  in  such  calculations 
can  scarcely  be  observed  :  amongst  this  number  I  must  class 
myself.  Nor,  in  doing  so,  can  I  assume  an  apologetic  tone. 
He  does  right  who  does  his  best. 

"  Last  autumn  I  got  on  for  a  time  quickly.  I  ventured 
to  look  forward  to  spring  as  the  period  of  publication :  my 
health  gave  way ;  I  passed  such  a  winter  as,  having  been 
once  experienced,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  spring  proved 
little  better  than  >»  protraction  of  trial.  The  warm  weather 
and  a  visit  to  the  sea  have  done  me  much  good  physically ; 
but  as  yet  I  have  recovered  neither  elasticity  of  animal  spu- 
its,  nor  flow  of  the  power  of  composition.  And  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  difierenee  would  be  of  no  avail ;  my  time  and 
thoughts  are  at  present  taken  up  with  close  attendance  on 
my  father,  whose  health  is  just  now  in  a  very  critical  state, 
the  heat  of  the  weather  having  produced  detei;minaiion  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

"  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

"C.  Bronte." 

Before  the  end  of  August,  Mr.  Bronte's  convalescence 
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became  quite  established,  and  he  was  anxious  to  resame  his 
duties  for  some  time  before  his  careful  daughter  would  i  er 
mit  bim. 

On  September  the  14th  the  ^^  great  duke  "  died.  He  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  her  hero  from  childhood ;  but  I  find 
no  further  reference  to  him  at  this  time  than  what  is  given  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  her  friend : — 

"  I  do  hope  and  believe  the  changes  you  have  been  having 
this  summer  will  do  you  permanent  good,  notwithstanding 
the  pain  with  which  they  have  been  too  often  mingled.  Yet 
I  feel  glad  that  you  are  soon  coming  home ;  and  I  really 
must  not  trust  myself  to  say  how  much  I  wish  the  time  were 
come  when,  without  let  or  hindrance,  I  could  once  more  wel- 
come you  to  HawortL  But  oh  I  I  don^t  get  on ;  I  feel  fret- 
ted— incapable — ^sometimes  very  low.  However,  at  present, 
the  subject  must  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  it  presses  me  too  hardly 
— nearly — and  painfully.  Less  than  ever  can  I  taste  oi 
know  pleasure  till  this  work  is  wound  up.  And  yet  I  often 
sit  up  in  bed  at  night,  thinking  of  and  wishiDg  for  you. 
Thank  you  for  the  *  Times  ' ;  what  it  said  on  the  mighty  and 
mournful  subject  was  well  said.  All  at  once  the  whole  na- 
tion seems  to  take  a  just  view  of  that  great  character.  There 
was  a  review  too  of  an  American  book,  which  I  was  glad  to 
sec.  Read  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ' :  probably,  though,  you 
have  read  it. 

"  Papa's  health  continues  satisflictory,  thank  God  !     As 
for  me,  my  wretched  liver  has  been  disordered  again  of  late, 
but  I  hope  it  is  now  going  to  be  on  better  behaviour  ;  it  hin- 
ders me  in  working — depresses  both  power  and  tone  of  feel 
iiig.     I  must  expect  this  derangemout  from  time  to  time." 

Haworth  was  in  an  unhealthy  state,  as  usual ;  and  both 
Miss  Bronte  and  Tabby  suffered  severely  from  the  prevailing 
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epidemics.  The  former  was  long  in  shaking  off  the  effects  ol 
this  illness.  In  vain  she  resolved  against  allowing  herseli 
any  society  or  change  of  scene  until  she  had  accomplished 
her  labour.  She  was  too  ill  to  write ;  and  with  illness  came  on 
the  old  heaviness  of  heart,  recollections  of  the  past,  and  antici- 
pations of  the  future.  At  last  Mr.  Bronte  expressed  so  strong 
a  wish  that  her  friend  should  be  asked  to  visit  her,  and  she 
felt  some  little  refreshment  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  on 
October  the  9th  she  begged  her  to  come  to  Haworth,  just 
for  a  single  week. 

"  I  thought  I  would  persist  in  denying  myself  till  I  had 
done  my  work,  but  I  find  it  won't  do ;  the  mattei  refuses  to 
progress,  and  this  excessive  solitude  presses  too  heavily ;  so 
let  me  see  your  dear  face,  E.,  just  for  one  reviving  week." 

But  she  would  only  accept  of  the  company  of  her  friend 
for  the  exact  time  specified.  She  thus  writes  to  Miss  Wooler 
on  October  the  21st : — 

«  H has  only  been  my  companion  one  little  week.    I 

would  not  have  her  any  longer,  for  I  am  disgusted  with  my- 
self and  my  delays ;  and  consider  it  was  a  weak  yielding  to 
temptation  in  me  to  send  for  her  at  all ;  but  in  truth,  my 
spirits  were  getting  low — prostrate  sometimes — and  she  has 
done  me  inexpressible  good.  I  wonder  when  I  shall  see  you 
at  Haworth  again ;  both  my  father  and  the  servants  have 
again  and  again  insinuated  a  distinct  wish  that  you  should  be 
requested  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
but  I  have  always  turned  rather  a  deaf  ear ;  *  not  yet,'  was 
my  thought,'  *  I  want  first  to  be  free ; '  work  first,  then  plea- 


sure." 


Miss 's  visit  had  done  her  much  good.     Pleasant 
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companionship  during  the  day  produced,  for  the  time,  the 
unusual  blc.-s.-itig  of  calm  repose  at  night;  and,  after  her 
friontr.s  (Ifjiarture.  she  was  well  enough  to  "  fall  to  business," 
a;i<l  write  away,  almost  incessantly,  at  her  story  of  "  Villettc," 
now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  following  letter  to  Mr. 
JSmith,  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  first  part  of  the  MS. 

"Oct.  3:»th,  1852. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — You  must  notify  honestly  what  you  think 
of  *  Villctte  '  when  you  have  read  it.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  I  hunger  to  hoar  some  opinion  besides  my  own,  and  how 
I  have  sometimes  despcmdod,  and  almost  despaired,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  whuni  to  read  a  Hue,  or  of  whom  to  atk 
a  counsel.  *  Jane  Eyre  '  was  not  written  under  such  circum- 
stances, nor  were  two-thirds  of  '  Shirley.'  I  got  so  miserable 
about  it,  I  could  b(.'ar  no  allusion  to  the  book.  It  is  not  fin- 
islied  yet ;  but  now  I  hope.  As  to  the  anonymous  publica- 
tion, I  have  this  to  say  :  If  the  withholding  of  the  author's 
name  should  tend  materially  to  injure  the  publisher's  interest, 
to  interfere  with  booksellers'  orders,  &c.,  I  would  not  press 
tlie  point ;  but  if  no  such  detriment  is  contingent,  I  should 
be  most  thankful  for  the  shelterinjj:  shadow  of  an  incoir- 
nito.  I  seem  to  dread  the  advertisements — the  larire-let- 
tered  '  Curror  Bell's  New  Novel,'  or  *  New  Work,  by  the 
Author  of  Jane  Eyre.'  These,  however,  I  feel  well  enough 
ire  the  transcendentalisms  of  a  retired  wretch ;  so  you  must 

speak  frankly I  shall  bo  glad  to  see  *  Colonel  Esmond.' 

My  objection  to  the  second  volume  lay  here :  I  thought  it 
contained  decidedly  too  much  history — too  little  story." 

In  another  letter,  referring  to  "  Esmond,"  she  uses  the 
following  words : — 

*'  The  third  volume  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  most 
parkle,  impetus,  and  interest.     Of  the  first  and  second  my 
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jadgment  was,  that  parts  of  them  were  admirable;  but  there 
was  the  fault  of  containing  too  much  History — too  little 
Story.  I  hold  that'  a  work  of  fiction  ought  to  be  a  work  of 
creation ;  that  the  real  should  be  sparingly  introduced  in 
pages  dedicated  to  the  ideal.  Plain  household  bread  is  a  far 
more  wholesome  and  necessary  thing  than  cake;  yet  who 
would  like  to  see  the  brown  loaf  placed  on  the  table  for 
dessert  ?  In  the  second  volume,  the  author  gives  us  an 
ample  supply  of  excellent  brown  bread ;  in  his  third,  only 
such  a  portion  as  gives  substance,  like  the  crumbs  of  bread 
in  a  well-made,  not  too  rich,  plum-pudding." 

Her  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  containing  the  allusion  to 
"  Esmond,"  which  reminded  me  of  the  quotation  just  given, 
coatinues : — 

"  You  will  see  that  *  Villette'  touches  on  no  matter  of 
public  interest.     I  cannot  write  books  handling  the  topics  of 
the  day ;  it  is  of  no  use  trying.     Nor  can  I  write  a  book  for 
its  moral.     Nor   can  I   take   up   a  philanthropic  scheme, 
though  I  honour  philanthropy ;  and  voluntarily  and  sincerely 
veil  my  face  before  such  a  mighty  subject  as  that  handled  in 
Mrs.  Beecher   Stowes  work,  *  Uncle   Tom's   Cabin.'      To 
manage  these  great  matters  rightly,  they  must  be  long  and 
practically  studied — their  bearings  known  intimately,  and 
their  evils  felt  genuinely ;  they  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a 
business  matter,  and  a  trading  speculation.     I  doubt  not 
Mrs.  Stowe  had  felt  the  iron  of  slavery  enter  into  her  heart 
from  childhood  upwards,  long  before  she  ever  thought  of 
writing  books.     The  feeling  throughout  her  work  is  sincere 
tnd  not  got  up.     Remember  to  be  an  honest  critic  of  *  Vil- 
ictte,'  and  tell  Mr.  Williams  to  be  unsparing :  not  that  I  am 
likely  to  alter  anything,  but  I  want  to  know  his  impression? 
vid  yours." 

VOL    II, — 10 


"l 

\ 
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■  )  TO  O.  SMITH,  ESQ. 

"  Nov.  3rd. 

"  Mj  dear  8ir, — I  feel  very  grateful  for  your  letter ;  it 
relieved  me  luueh,  for  I  was  a  good  deal  harassed  by  doabts 
as  to  how  *  Villette'  might  appear  in  other  eyes  than  my  own. 
I  feel  in  some  degree  authorised  to  rely  on  your  favourable 
impressions,  because  you  are  quite  right  where  you  hint  dis- 
approbation. You  have  exactly  hit  two  points  at  least 
where  I  was  conscious  of  defect; — tho  discrepancy,  the  want 
of  perfect  harmony,  between  Graham's  boyhood  and  man* 
hood, — the  angular  abruptness  of  his  change  of  sentiment 
towards  Miss  Fanshawe.  You  must  remember,  though,  that 
in  secret  he  had  for  some  time  appreciated  that  young  lady 
at  a  somewhat  depressed  standard — ^held  her  a  litde  lower 
than  the  angels.  But  still  the  reader  ought  to  have  been 
better  made  to  feel  this  preparation  towards  a  change  of 
mood.  As  to  the  publishing  arrangements,  I  leave  them  to 
Conihill.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  force  in  what  you 
pay  about  the  inexpediency  of  affecting  a  mystery  which  can- 
not be  sustained;  so  you  must  act  as  you  think  is  for  the 
best.  I  submit,  also,  to  the  advertisements  in  large  letters, 
but  under  protest,  and  with  a  kind  of  ostrich -longing  foi 
concealnicnt.  Most  of  the  third  volume  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  *  crabbed  Professor's'  character.  Lucj 
must  not  marry  Dr.  John ;  he  is  far  too  youthful,  handsome, 
bright-spirited,  and  sweet  tempered ;  he  is  a  *  curled  darling' 
of  Nature  and  of  Fortune,  and  must  draw  a  prize  in  life's 
lottery.  His  wife  must  be  young,  rich,  pretty;  he  must  be 
made  very  happy  indeed.  If  Lucy  marries  anybody,  it  must 
be  the  Professor — a  man  in  whom  there  is  much  to  forgive 
nincL  to  *  put  up  with.'  But  I  am  not  leniently  disposed  to- 
wards Miss  Frost:  from  the  beginning,  I  never  meant  tc 
appoint  her  lines  in  pleasant  places.  The  conclusion  of  thiji 
third  volume  is  still  a  matter  of  some  anxiety :  I  can  but  dc 
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my  best,  however.  It  would  speedily  be  finished,  could  1 
ward  off  certain  obnoxious  headaches,  which,  whenever  I  gei 
into  the  spirit  of  my  work,  are  apt  to  seize  and  prostrate 

me , 

"  Colonel  Henry  Esmond  is  just  arrived.  He  look* 
very  antique  and  distinguished  in  his  Queen  Anne's  garb ; 
the  periwig,  sword,  lace,  and  ruffles  are  very  well  represented 
by  the  old  *  Spectator'  type." 

In  reference  to  a  sentence  towards  the  close  of  this  let 
ter,  I  may  mention  what  she  told  me ;  that  Mr.  Bronte  was 
anxious  that  her  new  tale  should  end  well,  as  he  disliked 
novels  which  left  a  melancholy  impression  upon  the  mind ; 
and  he  requested  her  to  make  her  hero  and  heroine  (like  the 
heroes  and  heroines  in  fairy-tales)  "  marry,  and  live  very 
happily  ever  after."  But  the  idea  of  M.  Paul  Emanuel's 
death  at  sea  was  stamped  on  her  imagination  till  it  assumed 
the  distinct  force  of  reality;  and  she  could  no  more  alter  her 
fictitious  ending  than  if  they  had  been  facts  which  she  was 
relating.  All  she  could  do  in  compliance  with  her  fatlier's 
wish  was  so  to  veil  the  fate  in  oracular  words,  as  to  leave  it 
to  the  character  and  discernment  of  her  readers  to  interpret 
her  meaning. 

TC    W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

"Nov,  6th,  1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  must  not  delay  thanking  you  for  your 
kind  letter,  with  its  candid  and  able  commentary  on  *  Vil- 
lette.'  With  many  of  your  strictures  I  concur.  The  third 
volume  may,  perhaps,  do  away  with  some  of  the  objections; 
others  still  remain  in  force.  I  do  not  think  the  interest 
culminates  anywhere  to  the  degree  you  would  wish.  What 
climax  there  is  does  not  come  on  till  near  the  conclusion ; 
and  even  then,  T  doubt  whether  the  regular  novel-reader  will 
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consider  the  '  tgoay  piled  snfficleiitl;  bigb'  (as  the  Americu 
say),  or  tbe  coloara  dasbed  od  to  the  canr&BS  with  the  propc 
uuouDt  of  dariofc.  Still,  I  few,  the;  most  be  satisfied  wit 
what  is  offered :  my  palette  affords  no  brighter  tints ;  were 
to  attempt  to  deepen  the  reds,  or  burnish  tbe  yellows, 
Bhonld  bat  botch. 

"  ITuleaa  I  am  mietaken,  the  emotion  of  tbe  book  will  h 
found  to  be  kept  throngbont  iu  tolerable  subjection.  As  1 
tbe  name  of  the  heroine,  I  can  hardly  express  what  snbtlet 
of  thought  made  me  decide  upon  giving  her  a  cold  name 
but,  at  first,  I  called  her  '  Lucy  Snowe '  (spelt  with  an  '  e ') 
which  Snowe  I  afterwards  chauged  to  '  Froet'  Sabsequenl 
ly,  I  rather  regretted  the  change,  and  wished  it  '  Snowe 
again.  If  not  too  late,  I  should  like  tbe  alteration  to  b 
made  now  throughout  the  MS.  A  cold  name  she  must  have 
partly,  perhaps,  on  the  '  luctis  anon  lucendo'  priDcipIe- 
partly  on  that  of  the  '  fitness  of  things,'  for  she  baa  aboi 
her  an  est«mal  coldness. 

"  You  say  that  she  may  be  thought  morbid  and  weal 
unless  the  history  of  her  life  be  more  fully  given.  I  coi 
sider  that  she  is  both  morbid  and  weak  at  times ;  her  chara 
ter  sets  up  no  pretensions  to  unmixed  strength,  and  anybod 
liviTig  her  life  would  necessarily  become  morbid.  It  was  i 
impetus  of  healthy  feeling  which  urged  her  to  the  coufe 
sional,  for  instance;  it  was  the  semi-delirium  of  solitai 
grief  and  sickueas.  If,  however,  the  book  does  not  expre 
all  this,  there  must  be  n  great  fault  somewhere.  I  mig] 
explain  away  a  few  other  points,  but  it  would  be  too  mu( 
like  drawing  a  picture  and  then  writing  underneath  tbe  nau 
of  the  object  intended  to  be  repreaentod.  We  know  wb. 
sort  of  a  pencil  thut  is  which  needs  an  ally  in  tbe  pen. 

''  Thanking  you  again  for  the  clearness  and  fulness  wil 
which  you  have  responded  to  my  request  for  a  statement  < 
impressions,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  rery  sincerely, 

*'C.  EeomtiL 
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"  I  trust  the  work  will  be  seen  in  MS.  by  no  one  except 
Mr.  Smith  and  yourself." 

*•  Nov.  lutli,  1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  only  wished  the  publication  of  *  Shir- 
ley '  to  be  delayed  till  *  Villette '  was  nearly  ready ;  so  thai 
there  can  now  be  no  objection  to  its  being  issued  whenever 
you  think  fit.  About  putting  the  MS.  into  type,  I  can  only 
say  that,  should  I  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  third  volume 
at  my  average  rate  of  composition,  and  with  no  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  interruptions,  I  should  hope  to  have 
it  ready  in  about  three  weeks.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  delay  the  printing  that  space 
of  time,  or  to  commence  it  immediately.  It  would  certainly 
be  more  satisfactory  if  you  were  to  see  the  third  volume  be- 
fore printing  the  first  and  the  second ;  yet,  if  delay  is  likely 
to  prove  injurious,  I  do  not  think  it  is  indispensable.  I 
have  read  the  third  volume  of  *  Esmond.'  I  found  it  both 
entertaining  and  exciting  to  me ;  it  seems  to  possess  an  im- 
petus and  excitement  beyond  the  other  two, — that  movement 
and  brilliancy  its  predecessors  sometimes  wanted,  never  fails 
here.  In  certain  passages,  I  thought  Thackeray  used  all  his 
powers ;  their  grand,  serious  force  yielded  a  profound  satis- 
faction. *  At  last  he  puts  forth  his  strength,'  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself.  No  character  in  the  book  strikes  me 
as  more  masterly  than  that  of  Beatrix ;  its  conception  is 
fresh,  and  its  delineation  vivid.  It  is  peculiar ;  it  has  im- 
pressions of  a  new  kind — ^new,  at  least,  to  me.  Beatrix 
is  not,  in  herself,  all  bad.  So  much  does  she  sometimes  re- 
veal of  what  is  good  and  great  as  to  suggest  this  feeling—* 
you  would  think  she  was  urged  by  a  fate.  You  would  think 
that  some  antique  doom  presses  on  her  house,  and  that  once 
in  so  many  generations  its  brightest  ornament  was  to  be* 
3ome  its  greatest  disgrace.     At  times,  what  \s  good  in  her 
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Btrnggles  agaiiu<t  this  terrible  destiny,  bat  the  Fate  conqnei 
Bcatris  canoot  be  an  hooeat  voman  and  a  good  man's  wil 
She  '  tries,  and  she  cannot.'  Frond,  beaatiful,  and  suUlc 
she  was  bom  what  she  becomes,  a  king's  mistress.  I  kno 
not  whether  joa  have  seen  the  notice  in  the  'Leader;' 
read  it  just  after  coocluding  the  boob.  Can  I  be  vrong  . 
deeming  it  a  notice  tame,  cold,  and  insuEGcieat  ?  With  a 
its  professed  friendliness,  it  produced  on  me  a  most  disheai 
ening  impression.  Surely,  another  sort  of  jostioa  than  th 
will  be  rendered  to  'Esmond'  from  other  quarters.  Oi 
acute  remark  of  the  critic  is  to  the  effect  that  Blanol 
Araory  and  Beatrix  are  identical — sketched  from  the  san 
original !  To  me  they  are  about  as  identical  as  a  weuel  ai 
a  royal  tigreas  of  Bengal — both  the  latter  are  quadmpeds,- 
both  the  former,  women.  But  I  most  not  take  up  eithi 
your  time  or  my  own  with  further  remarks.  Believe  n 
yours  sincerely. 

"C.  Bronte." 

On  a  Saturday,  a  little  later  in  this  mouth,  Miss  Broni 
completed  "  Villette,"  aod  sent  it  off  to  her  publiahers.  " 
said  my  prayers  when  I  had  done  it.  Whether  it  ia  well  i 
ill  done,  I  don't  know;  D.  V.,  I  will  now  try  and  wait  tl 
issue  quietly.  The  book,  I  think,  will  not  be  consider! 
pretentious ;  nor  is  it  of  a  character  to  excite  hostility." 

As  her  laboui  was  ended,  she  ftlt  at  liberty  to  allow  he 
self  a  little  change.  There  were  several  friends  anxious 
see  her  and  welcome  her  to  their  homes:  Miss  Martinea 

Mrs.  Smith,  and  her  own  faithful  E .     With  the  lat 

in  the  same  letter  as  that  in  which  she  announced  the  coi 
pletion  of  "  Villette,"  alie  offered  to  spend  a  week.  She  b 
gan,  also,  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  avs 
herself  of  Mrs.  Smith's  kind  invitation,  with  a  view  to  tl 
e  of  being  on  the  spot  to  correct  the  proofs. 
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The  following  letter  is  given,  not  merely  on  account  of 
her  own  criticisms  on  "  Villette,"  but  because  it  shows  how 
she  had  learned  to  magnify  the  meaning  of  trifles,  as  all  do 
who  live  a  self-contained  and  solitary  life.  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  unable  to  write  by  the  same  post  as  that  which  broughl 
the  money  for  "  Villette,"  and  she  consequently  received  it 
without  a  line.  The  friend  with  whom  she  was  staying  says 
that  she  immediately  fancied  there  was  some  disappointment 
about  "Villette,"  or  that  some  word  or  act  of  hers  had 
given  offence ;  and  had  not  the  Sunday  intervened,  and  so 
allowed  time  for  Mr.  Smithes  letter  to  make  its  appearance, 
she  would  certainly  have  crossed  it  on  her  way  to  London. 

"Dec.  6th,  1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — The  receipts  have  reached  me  safely.  I 
received  the  first  on  Saturday,  enclosed  in  a  cover  without  a 
line,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  train  on  Monday, 
and  go  up  to  London  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  what 
had  struck  my  publisher  mute.  On  Sunday  morning  your 
letter  came,  and  you  have  thus  been  spared  the  visitation  of 
the  unannounced  and  unsummoned  apparition  of  Currer  Bell 
in  CornhilL  Inexplicable  delays  should  be  avoided  when 
possible,  for  they  are  apt  to  urge  those  subjected  to  their 
harassment  to  sudden  and  impulsive  steps.  I  must  pro- 
nounce you  right  again,  in  your  complaint  of  the  transfer  of  in- 
terest in  the  third  volume,  from  one  set  of  characters  to 
another.  It  is  not  pleasant,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
as  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  as  it  was,  in  a  sense,  compulsory 
apon  the  writer.  The  spirit  of  romance  would  have  indicated 
another  course,  far  more  flowery  and  inviting ;  it  would  have 
fashioned  a  paramount  hero,  kept  faithfully  with  him,  and 
made  him  supremely  worshipful ;  he  should  have  been  an 
idol,  and  not  a  mute,  unrcsponding  idol  either ;  but  this  would 
have  been  unlike  real  life — inconsistent  with  truth — at  va- 
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riance  with  probability.  I  greatly  apprehend,  however,  tha 
the  weakest  character  in  the  book  is  the  one  I  aimed  at  mak 
ing  the  most  beautiful ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  faul 
lies  in  its  wanting  the  germ  of  the  real — ^in  its  being  purel; 
imaginary.  I  felt  that  this  character  lacked  substance ;  ' 
fear  that  the  reader  will  feel  the  same.  Union  with  it  re 
sombles  too  much  the  fate  of  Ixion,  who  was  mated  with  : 
cloud.  The  childhood  of  Paulina  is,  however,  I  think,  prett; 
well  imagined,  but  her  .  .  .  .  "  (the  remainder  of  this  in 
teresting  sentence  is  torn  off  the  letter).  "  A  brief  visit  t 
London  becomes  thus  more  practicable,  and  if  your  mothe 
will  kindly  write,  when  she  has  time,  and  name  a  day  afte 
Christmas  which  will  suit  her,  I  shall  have  pleasure,  papa' 
health  permitting,  in  availing  myself  of  her  invitation, 
wish  I  could  come  in  time  to  correct  some  at  least  of  th 
proofs;  it  would  save  troabk." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TuE  difficulty  that  presented  itself  most  strongly  to  me 
when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  being  requested  to  write  this 
biography,  was  how  I  could  show  what  a  noble,  true,  and 
tender  woman  Charlotte  Bronte  really  was,  without  mingling 
up  with  her  life  too  much  of  the  personal  history  of  her 
nearest  and  most  intimate  friends.  After  much  consideration 
of  this  point,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  writing  truly,  if  I 
wrote  at  all ;  of  withholding  nothing,  though  some  things, 
from  their  very  nature,  could  not  be  spoken  of  so  fully  as 
others. 

One  of  the  deepest  interests  of  her  life  centres  naturally 
round  her  marriage,  and  the  preceding  circumstances;  but 
more  than  all  other  events  (because  of  more  recent  date,  and 
concerning  another  as  intimately  as  herself,  it  requiies 
delicate  handling  ott  my  part,  lest  I  intrude  too  roughly  on 
what  is  most  sacred  to  memory.  Yet  I  have  two  reasons, 
which  seem  to  me  good  and  valid  ones,  for  giving  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  her  few  months 
of  wedded  life — that  short  spell  of  exceeding  happiness. 
The  first  is  my  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nicholls  was  one  who  had  seen  her  almost  daily  for  years ; 
seen  her  as  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  mistress  and  a  friend.  Ho 
was  not  a  man  to  be  attracted  by  any  kind  of  literary  fame. 
I  imagine  that  this,  by  itself,  would  rather  repel  him  when 
he  saw  it  in  the  possession  of  a  woman.      He  was  a  grav* 
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rcserTed,  conAcientioiis  man,  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion 

,  and  of  his  daties  as  one  of  its  ministers. 

I  In  silence  he  had  watched  her,  and  loved  her  long.    The 

_     love  of  snch  a  man — a  daily  spectator  of  her  manner  of  life 

i  for    years — is  a  great    testimony  to  her  character   as  a 

f  woman. 

b  How  deep  his  affection  was  I  scarcely  dare  to  tell,  even 

I  if  [  could  in  words.     She  did  not  know — she  had  hardly  be- 

gun to  suspect — that  she  was  the  object  of  any  peenliar  re- 
;   '  gard  on  his  part,  when,  in  this  very  December,  he  came  one 

evening  to  tea.  After  tea,  she  returned  from  the  study  to 
her  own  sitting-room,  as  was  her  custom,  leaving  her  father 
and  bis  curate  together.  Presently  she  heard  the  study-door 
open,  and  expected  to  hear  the  succeeding  clash  of  the  front 
door.  Instead,  came  a  tap ;  and,  '^  like  lightning,  it  flashed 
upon  me  what  was  coming.  He  entered.  He  stood  before 
me.  What  his  words  were  you  can  imagine ;  his  mannei 
you  can  hardly  realise,  nor  can  I  forget  it.  He  made  me. 
for  the  first  time,  feel  what  it  costs  a  man  to  declare  affectioi 

when  he  doubts   response The   spectacle  of  one, 

ordinarily  so  statue-like,  thus  trembling,  stirred,  and  over- 
come, gave  me  a  strange  shock.  I  could  only  entreat  him  tc 
leave  me  then,  and  promise  a  reply  on  the  morrow.  I  asked 
if  he  had  spoken  to  Papa.  He  said  he  dared  not.  I  think  1 
half  led,  half  put  him  out  of  the  room." 

So  deep,  bo  fervent,  and  so  enduring  was  the  affectior 
Miss  Bronte  had  inspired  in  the  heart  of  this  good  man 
It  is  an  honour  to  her ;  and,  as  such,  I  have  thought  it  mj 
duty  to  speak  thus  much,  and  quote  thus  fully  from  her  let 
tci  about  it.  And  now  I  pass  to  my  second  reason  for  dwell 
ing  on  a  subject  which  may  possibly  be  considered  by  some 
at  first  sight,  of  too  private  a  nature  for  publication.  Whei 
Mr.  NichoUs  had  left  her,  Charlotte  went  immediately  to  Lei 
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father  and  told  him  alL  He  always  disapproved  of  mar 
riages,  and  constantly  talked  against  them.  But  he  more 
than  disapproved  at  this  time ;  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
this  attachment  of  Mr.  Nicholls  to  his  daughter.  Fearing 
the  consequences  of  agitation  to  one  so  recently  an  invalid, 
she  made  haste  to  give  her  father  a  promise  that,  on  the 
morrow,  Mr.  Nicholls  should  have  a  distinct  refusal.  Thus 
quietly  and  modestly  did  she,  on  whom  such  hard  judgmentf^i 
had  boon  passed  by  ignorant  reviewers,  receive  this  vehement, 
passionate  declaration  of  love, —  thus  thoughtfully  for  her 
father,  and  unselfishly  for  herself,  put  aside  all  consideration 
of  how  she  should  reply,  excepting  as  he  wished ! 

The  immediate  result  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  declaration  of 
attachment  was,  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  curacy 
of  Haworth ;  and  that  Miss  Bronte  held  herself  simply  pas- 
sive as  far  as  words  and  actions  went,  while  she  suffered 
acute  pain  from  the  strong  expressions  which  her  father  used 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  from  the  too  evident  distress 
and  failure  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  more  gladly  than  ever  availed  herself  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  proposal,  that  she  should  again  visit  them  in 
London ;  and  thither  she  accordingly  went  in  the  first  week 
of  the  year  1853. 

From  thence  I  received  the  following  letter.  It  is  with 
a  sad,  proud  pleasure  I  copy  her  words  of  friendship  now. 

"January  12tli,  1853. 

"  It  is  with  you  the  ball  rests.  I  have  not  heard  from 
yo«  since  I  wrote  last ;  but  I  thought  I  knew  the  reason  of 
your  silence,  viz.  application  to  work, — and  therefore  I  ac- 
cept it,  not  merely  with  resignation,  but  with  satisfaction. 

^^  I  am  now  in  London,  as  the  date  above  will  show; 
staying  very  quietly  at  my  publisher's,  and  correcting  proofs, 
fcc.     Before  receiving  yours,  I  had  felt,  and  expressed  to 
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Mr.  Smitli,  reluctance  to  come  in  the  way  of  *  Ruth  '  not 
that  I  think  site  would  suffer  from  contact  with  '  Villette' — 
we  know  not  but  that  the  damage  might  be  the  other  way ; 
but  I  have  ever  held  comparisons  to  be  odious,  and  would 
fain  that  neither  I  nor  my  friends  should  be  made  subject^) 
for  the  same.  Mr.  Smith  proposes,  accordingly,  to  defer  the 
publication  of  my  book  till  the  24th  inst. ;  he  says  that  will 
give  'Ruth'  the  start  in  the  papers  daily  and  weekly,  and 
also  will  leave  free  to  her  all  the  February  magazines. 
Should  this  delay  appear  to  you  insufBcient,  speak  !  and  it 
sliall  be  protracted. 

"  I  dare  say,  arrange  as  we  may,  we  shall  not  be  able 
wholly  to  prevent  comparisons;  it  is  the  nature  of  some 
critics  to  be  invidious ;  but  we  need  not  care :  we  can  set 
them  at  defiance;  they  shall  not  make  us  foes,  they  shall  not 
mingle  with  our  mutual  feelings  one  taint  of  jealousy  :  there 
is  my  hand  on  that ;  I  know  you  will  give  clasp  for  clasp. 

**  *  Vilh^tto'  has  indeed  no  right  to  push  itself  before 
*Rutli.'  There  is  a  goodness,  a  philanthropic  purpose,  a 
social  use  in  the  latter,  to  which  the  former  cannot  for  an 
instant  pretend ;  nor  can  it  claim  precedence  on  tlie  ground 
of  surpassing  power  :  I  think  it  much  quieter  than  *  Jane 
Eyre' 

*  #  9iC  «  * 

*'  I  wish  to  see  youj  probably  at  least  as  much  as  you  can 
wish  to  see  me,  and  therefore  shall  consider  your  invitation 
for  March  as  an  engagement ;  about  the  close  of  that  month, 
then,  I  hope  to  pay  you  a  brief  visit.  With  kindest  remeni* 
brauccs  to  Mr.  Gaskell  and  all  your  precious  circle,  I  am," 
&c. 

This  visit  at  Mrs.  Smith's  was  passed  more  quietly  than 
any  previous  one,  and  was  consequently  more  in  accordance 
with  her  own  tastes.     She  saw  things  rather  than  persons 
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hhd  beiDg  allowed  to  have  her  own  choice  of  sights,  she  select- 
ed the  "  real  in  preference  to  the  decorative  side  of  life.' 
She  went  over  two  prisons, — one  ancient,  the  other  modem, 
— Newgate  and  Pentonville ;  over  two  hospitals,  the  Found- 
ling and  Bethlehem.  She  was  also  taken,  at  her  own  request, 
to  see  several  of  the  great  City  sights ;  the  Bank,  the  Ex« 
change,  Rothschild's,  &c. 

The  power  of  vast  yet  minute  organization,  always  called 
out  her  respect  and  admiration.  She  appreciated  it  more 
fully  than  most  women  are  able  to  do.  All  that  she  saw 
during  this  last  visit  to  London  impressed  her  deeply — so 
much  so  as  to  render  her  incapable  of  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings,  or  of  reasoning  upon  her  impressions 
while  they  were  so  vivid.  If  she  had  lived,  her  deep  heart 
would  sooner  or  later  have  spoken  out  on  these  things. 

What  she  saw  dwelt  in  her  thoughts,  and  lay  heavy  on 
her  spirits.  She  received  the  utmost  kindness  from  her 
hosts,  and  had  the  old,  warm,  and  grateful  regard  for  them. 
But  looking  back,  with  the  knowledge  of  what  was  then  the 
future,  which  Time  has  given,  one  cannot  but  imagine  that 
there  was  a  toning-down  in  preparation  for  the  final  farewell 
to  these  kind  friends,  whom  she  saw  for  the  last  time  on  a 
AVednesday  morning  in  February.  She  met  her  friend  E— 
at  Keighlry  on  her  return,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  Haworth 
together. 

"  Villette  ' — which,  if  less  interesting  as  a  mere  story 
than  "  Jane  Eyre,"  displays  yet  more  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  the  author — was  received  with  one  burst  of  accla- 
mation. Out  of  so  small  a  circle  of  characters,  dwelling  in 
so  dull  and  monotonous  an  area  as  a  ^^  pension,"  this  wonder 
'ul  tale  was  evolved ! 

See  how  she  receives  the  good  tidings  of  her  success  1 
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"  Feb.  IStn,  1863. 

"  I  got  a  budgot  of  no  less  than  seven  papers  yesterda 
and  to-day.  Tlie  import  of  all  the  notices  is  such  as  to  mail 
my  heart  swell  witli  thankfulness  to  Him,  who  takes  not 
both  of  sufloriiig;  and  work,  and  motives.  Papa  is  please 
too.  As  to  friends  in  general,  I  believe  I  can  love  thei 
still,  without  expecting  them  to  take  any  large  share  in  th 
sort  of  gratification.  The  longer  I  live,  the  moie  plainly 
see  that  gentle  must  be  the  strain  on  fragile  human  nature 
it  will  not  bear  much." 

I  suspect  that  the  touch  of  slight  disappoiLtment,  pci 
coptiblc  in  the  last  few  lines,  arose  from  her  great  suscept 
bility  to  an  opinion  she  valued  much, — that  of  Miss  Mart 
neau,  who,  both  in  an  article  on  "  Villette  "  in  the  "  Dail 
Nl'ws,"  and  in  a  private  letter  to  Miss  Bronte,  wounded  he 
to  tlie  quick  by  expressions  of  censure  which  she  believed  t 
])c  unjust  and  unfounded,  but  which,  if  correct  and  tnn 
went  diojior  than  any  merely  artistic  fault.  An  author  ma 
bring  liiniself  to  believe  that  he  can  bear  blame  with  cquj 
nimity,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes;  but  its  force  is  d( 
rived  altogether  from  the  character  of  this.  To  the  public 
one  reviewer  may  be  tlie  same  impersonal  being  as  another 
but  an  autlior  has  fro(j[uently  a  far  deeper  significance  to  ai 
tach  to  opinions.  They  are  the  verdicts  of  those  whom  h 
respects  and  admires,  or  the  mere  words  of  those  for  whos 
judgment  he  cares  not  a  jot.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  th 
individual  worth  of  the  reviewer's  opinion,  which  makes  tl 
censures  of  some  sink  so  deep,  and  prey  so  heavily  upon  a 
author's  heart.  And  thus,  in  proportion  to  her  true,  fin 
regard  for  Miss  Martineau,  did  Miss  Bronte  suffer  und< 
wliat  she  considered  her  misjudgment,  not  merely  of  writini 
but  of  character. 

She  had  long  before  asked  Miss  Martineau  to   tell   lu 
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whether  she  considered  that  any  want  of  womanly  delicacy 
or  propriety  was  betrayed  in  "  Jane  Eyre."  And  on  re- 
ceiving Miss  Martineau's  assurance  that  she  did  not,  Miss 
Bronte  entreated  her  to  declare  it  frankly  if  she  thought 
there  was  any  failure  of  this  description  in  any  future  work 
of  "  Currer  Bell's."  The  promise  then  given  of  faithful 
truth-speaking,  Miss  Martineau  fulfilled  when  "  Villette ' 
appeared.  Miss  Bronte  writhed  under  what  she  felt  to  he 
injustice. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  state  how  utterly  uncon- 
scious she  was  of  what  was,  by  some,  esteemed  coarse  in  her 
writings.  One  day,  during  that  visit  at  the  Briery  when  I 
first  met  her,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
women's  writing  fiction ;  and  some  one  remarked  on  the  fact 
that,  in  certain  instances,  authoresses  had  much  outstepped 
the  line  which  men  felt  to  be  proper  in  works  of  this  kind. 
Miss  Bronte  said  she  wondered  how  far  this  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  allowing  the  imagination  to  work  too  con- 
stantly ;  Sir  James  and  Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  I  ex- 
pressed our  belief  that  such  violations  of  propriety  were  al- 
together unconscious  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  reference 
had  been  made.  I  remember  her  grave,  earnest  way  of  say- 
ing, "  I  trust  God  will  take  from  me  whatever  power  of  in- 
vention or  expression  I  may  have,  before  He  lets  me  become 
blind  to  the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to  be  said  !  " 

Again,  she  was  invariably  shocked  and  distressed  when 
she  heard  of  any  disapproval  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  on  the  ground 
above-mentioned.  Some  one  said  to  her  in  London,  '^  You 
know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte,  have  both  written  naughty 
books ! "  She  dwelt  much  on  this ;  and,  as  if  it  weighed 
on  her  mind,  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  Mrs.  Smith,  as  she 
would  have  asked  a  mother — if  she  had  not  been  motherless 
from  earliest  childhood — whether,  indeed,  there  was  any- 
thing so  wrong  in  "  Jane  Eyre." 
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I  do  not  deny  for  myself  the  existence  of  ooarsenesi 
bere  and  tLere  in  her  works,  otherwise  so  entirely  noble.  I 
only  ask  those  who  read  them  to  consider  her  life, — which 
has  been  openly  laid  bare  before  them, — and  to  say  how  it 
could  be  otherwise.  She  saw  few  men ;  and  among  these 
few  were  one  or  two  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
since  early  girlhood, — who  had  shown  her  much  friendliness 
and  kindness, — through  whose  family  she  had  received  many 
pleasures, — for  whose  intellect  she  had  a  great  respect, — ^but 
who  talked  before  her,  if  not  to  her,  with  as  little  reticence 
as  Rochester  talked  to  Jane  Eyre.  Take  this  in  connection 
with  her  poor  brother^s  sad  life,  and  the  out-spoken  people 
among  whom  she  lived, — ^remember  her  strong  feeling  of  the 
duty  of  representing  life  as  it  really  b,  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
— and  then  do  her  justice  for  all  that  she  was,  and  all 
that  she  would  have  been  (had  God  spared  her),  rather  than 
censure  her  because  circumstances  forced  her  to  touch  pitch, 
as  it  were,  and  by  it  her  hand  was  for  a  moment  defiled.  It 
was  but  skin  deep.  Every  change  in  her  life  was  purifying 
her ;  it  hardly  could  raise  her.  Again  I  cry,  "  If  she  had 
but  lived  ! " 

The  misunderstanding  with  Miss  Martineau  on  account 
of  "  Villette,"  was  the  cause  of  bitter  regret  to  Miss  Bronte. 
Her  woman's  nature  had  been  touched,  as  she  thought,  with 
insulting  misconception ;  and  she  had  dearly  loved  the  per- 
son who  had  thus  unconsciously  wounded  her.  It  was  but 
in  the  January  just  past  that  she  had  written  as  follows,  in 
reply  to  a  friend,  the  tenor  of  whose  letter  we  may  guess 
from  this  answer : — 

**  I  read  attentively  all  you  say  about  Miss  Martineau ; 
the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  your  solicitude  touch  me  very 
much  ;  I  should  grieve  to  neglect  or  oppose  your  advice,  and 
yet  I  do  not  feel  it  would  be  right  to  give  Miss  Martineau 
up  entirely.     There  is  in  her  nature  much  that  is  very  no- 
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ble ;  hundreds  have  forsaken  her,  more,  I  fear,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  their  fair  names  may  suffer,  if  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  hers,  than  from  any  pure  convictions,  such  as  you 
suggest,  of  harm  consequent  on  her  fatal  tenets.  With  these 
fair-weather  friends  I  cannot  bear  to  rank ;  and  for  her  sin, 
is  it  not  one  of  those  of  which  God  and  not  man  must 
judge  ? 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  my  dear  Miss ,  I  believe,  if 

you  were  in  my  place,  and  knew  Miss  Martineau  as  I  do,— 
if  you  had  shared  with  me  the  proofs  of  her  genuine  kindli- 
ness, and  had  seen  how  she  secretly  suffers  from  abandonment, 
— you  would  be  the  last  to  give  her  up ;  you  would  separate 
the  sinner  from  the  sin,  and  feel  as  if  the  right  lay  rather  in 
quietly  adhering  to  her  in  her  strait,  while  that  adherence  is 
unfashionable  and  unpopular^  than  in  turning  on  her  your 
back  when  the  world  sets  the  example.  I  believe  she  is  one 
of  those  whom  opposition  and  desertion  make  obstinate  in 
error ;  while  patience  and  tolerance  touch  her  deeply  and 
keenly,  and  incline  her  to  ask  of  her  own  heart  whether  the 
course  she  has  been  pursuing  may  not  possibly  be  a  faulty 
course." 

Kindly  and  faithful  words !  which  Miss  Martineau  never 
knew  of;  to  be  repaid  in  words  more  grand  and  tender,  when 
Charlotte  lay  deaf  and  cold  by  her  dead  sisters.  In  spite 
of  their  short,  sorrowful  misunderstanding,  they  were  a  pair 
of  noble  women  and  faithful  friends. 

I  turn  to  a  pleasanter  subject.  While  she  was  in  Lon- 
don, Miss  Bronte  had  seen  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Mr, 
Thackeray,  and  admired  it  extremely.  Her  first  words,  af 
ter  she  had  stood  before  it  some  time  in  silence,  were,  "  And 
there  came  up  a  Lion  out  of  Judah  !  "  The  likeness  waa 
by  this  time  engraved,  and  Mr.  Smith  sent  her  a  copy  of  it 
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TO  G.  SMirn,  ESQ. 

"Hawortli,  Feb.  26tli,  1853. 

•*  My  dear  Sir, — At  a  late  hour  yesterday  evening  I  La 
tlie  honour  of  receiving,  at  Haworth  Parsonage,  a  distil 
guished  guest,  none  other  than  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Es< 
Mindful  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  I  hung  him  up  in  stai 
this  morning.  Ho  looks  superb  in  his  beautiful,  tastef 
gilded  gibbet  For  companion  he  has  the  Buke  of  Wellinj 
ton,  (do  you  remember  giving  me  that  picture  ?)  and  for  eo] 
trast  and  foil  Richmond's  portrait  of  an  unworthy  indivi 
ual,  who,  in  such  society,  must  be  nameless.  Thacken 
looks  away  from  the  latter  character  with  a  grand  scorn,  e 
ifyhig  to  witness.  I  wonder  if  the  giver  of  these  gifts  w: 
ever  see  them  on  the  walls  where  they  now  hang ;  it  pleas 
me  to  fancy  that  one  day  he  may.  My  father  stood  for 
quarter  of  an  hour  this  aiorniug  examining  the  great  niai 
picture.  The  conclusion  of  his  survey  was,  that  he  thoug 
it  a  puzzling  head ;  if  he  had  known  nothing  previously  i 
the  original's  character,  he  could  not  have  read  it  in  his  fe 
tares.  I  wonder  at  this.  To  me  the  broad  brow  seems 
express  intellect.  Certain  lines  about  the  nose  and  chei 
betray  the  satirist  and  cynic ;  the  mouth  indicates  a  chil 
like  simplicity — perhaps  even  a  degree  of  irresoluteness,  i 
consistency — weakness  in  short,  but  a  weakness  not  uiiami 
ble.  The  engraving  seems  to  me  very  good.  A  certain  n 
quite  Christian  expression — '  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upi 
it ' — an  expression  of  spite y  most  vividly  marked  in  the  ori 
inal,  is  here  softened,  and  perhaps  a  little — a  very  little — ( 
the  power  has  escaped  in  this  ameliorating  process.  Did 
strike  you  thus  ?  " 

Miss  Bronte  was  in  much  better  health  during  this  wi 
ter  of  1852-3,  than  she  had  been  the  year  before. 

"  For  my  part,"  (she  wrote  to  me  in  February)  "  I   ha 
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(Lus  far  borne  the  cold  we&ther  well.  I  have  taken  long 
walks  on  the  crackling  snow,  and  felt  the  frosty  air  bracing 
This  winter  has,  for  me,  not  been  like  last  winter.  Decern 
ber,  January,  February,  '51-2,  passed  like  a  long  stormy 
night,  conscious  of  one  painful  dream,  all  solitary  grief  and 
sickness.  The  corresponding  months  in  '52-3  have  gone 
over  my  head  quietly  and  not  uncheerfully.  Thank  God  for 
the  change  and  the  repose !  How  welcome  it  has  been  He 
only  knows !  My  father  too  has  borne  the  season  well ;  and 
my  book,  and  its  reception  thus  far,  have  pleased  and 
cheered  him." 

In  March  the  quiet  Parsonage  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing a  visit  from  the  then  Bishop  of  Bipon.  He  remained 
one  night  with  Mr.  Bronte.  In  the  evening,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  were  invited  to  meet  him  at  tea  and 
supper ;  and  during  the  latter  meal,  some  of  the  "  curates" 
began  merrily  to  upbraid  Miss  Bronte  with  "  putting  them 
into  a  book ;  "  and  she,  shrinking  from  thus  having  her  char- 
acter as  authoress  thrust  upon  her  at  her  own  table,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  pleasantly  appealed  to  the  bishop 
as  to  whether  it  was  quite  fair  thus  to  drive  her  into  a  cor- 
ner. His  Lordship,  I  have  been  told,  was  agreeably  impress- 
ed with  the  gentle  unassuming  manners  of  his  hostess,  and 
with  the  perfect  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  modest  household.  So  much  for  the  Bishop's 
recollection  of  his  visit.     Now  we  will  turn  to  hers. 

"  March  4th. 

'^  The  Bishop  has  been,  and  is  gone.  He  is  certainly  a 
most  charming  Bishop ;  the  most  benignant  gentleman  that 
ever  put  on  lawn  sleeves ;  yet  stately  too,  and  quite  compe- 
tent to  check  encroachments.  His  visit  passed  capitally 
well  \  and  at  its  close,  as  he  was  going  away,  he  expressed 
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himself  thorongbly  gratified  with  all  be  had  seen.  TUo  In- 
Bpector  has  been  also  id  tbe  course  of  the  past  week ;  bo  tbal 
I  have  had  a  somewbat  busy  time  of  it.  If  yoa  oould  have 
becu  at  Hanorth  to  share  tbe  pleasures  of  tbe  company, 
witliout  having  been  inconvenienced  by  the  little  bustle  of 
the  prepa.ratioii,  I  should  have  been  very  f^lad.  But  the  boned 
was  a  good  deal  pat  out  of  its  way,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  all 
passed,  however,  orderly,  quietly,  and  well.  Martha  waited 
very  nicely,  and  I  had  a  person  to  help  her  in  tie  kitchen. 
Papa  kept  up,  too,  fully  as  well  as  I  expected,  thongh  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  have  borne  another  day  of  it.  My  penalty 
can)C  on  in  a  strong  headache  as  soon  as  the  Bishop  was  gone: 
liow  thankful  I  was  that  it  bad  patiently  waited  his  departure. 
I  coutiniic  stupid  to-day :  of  course,  it  is  the  re-action  con 
scqueiit  on  several  days  of  extra  exertion  and  excitement. 
It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  receiving  a  Bishop  without  trouble, 
but  you  must  prepare  for  him." 

By  this  tinie  some  of  the  Kcviewa  had  begun  to  find 
fault  with  "  ViUcttc."     Miss  Bronte  made  her  old  request 

TO  W.  S.    WILLIAMS,   ESQ. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Were  a  review  to  appear,  inspired  with 
treble  their  animua,  pray  do  not  withhold  it  from  me.  I 
like  to  see  the  satisfactory  notices, — especially  I  like  to  carry 
them  to  my  father ;  but  I  must  see  such  as  are  wnsatisfac- 
tory  and  hostile ;  these  are  for  my  own  especial  edification ; 
— it  ia  in  these  I  best  read  public  feeling  and  opinion.  To 
shun  examination  into  the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  seems 
to  me  cowardly.  I  long  always  to  know  what  really  is,  and 
am  only  unnervea  when  kept  in  the  dark 

"  As  to  tbe  character  of  '  Lucy  Snowe,'  my  intention 
from  the  first  was  that  she  should  not  occupy  the  pedestal  to 
whicJi  '  Jane  Eyre '  was  raised  by  some  injudicious  admirers 
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She  is  where  I  meant  her  to  be,  and  where  no  charge  of  self- 
laudation  can  touch  her. 

"  The  note  you  sent  this  morning  from  Lady  Harriette 
St.  Clair,  is  precisely  to  the  same  purport  as  Miss  Muloch's 
request, — an  application  for  exact  and  authentic  information 
respecting  the  fate  of  M.  Paul  Emanuel  I  You  see  how 
much  the  ladies  think  of  this  little  man,  whom  you  none  of 
you  like.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day,  announcing  that  a 
lady  of  some  note,  who  had  always  determined  that  whenever 
she  married,  her  husband  should  be  the  counterpart  of  *  Mr. 
Knightly'  in  Miss  Austen's  *  Emma,'  had  now  changed  her 
mind,  and  vowed  that  she  would  either  find  the  duplicate  of 
Professor  Emanuel,  or  remain  for  ever  single  I  I  have  sent 
Lady  Harriette  an  answer  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  matter 
pretty  much  where  it  was.  Since  the  little  puzzle  amuses 
the  ladies,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  their  -sport  by  giving 
them  the  key." 

When  Easter,  with  its  duties  arising  out  of  sermons  to 
be  preached  by  strange  clergymen,  who  had  afterwards  to  be 
entertained  at  the  Parsonage, — ^with  Mechanics'  Institute 
Meetings,  and  school  tea-drinkings,  was  over  and  gone,  she 
came,  at  the  close  of  April,  to  visit  us  in  Manchester. 
We  had  a  friend,  a  young  lady,  staying  with  us.  Miss 
Bronte  had  expected  to  find  us  alone;  aud  although  our 
friend  was  gentle  and  sensible  after  Miss  Bronte's  own  heart, 
yet  her  presence  was  enough  to  create  a  nervous  tremour.  I 
was  aware  that  both  of  our  guests  were  unusually  silent;  and 
I  saw  a  little  shiver  run  from  time  to  time  over  Miss  Bronte's 
frame.  I  could  account  for  the  modest  reserve  of  the  young 
lady ;  and  the  next  day  Miss  Bronte  told  me  how  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  a  strange  face  had  affected  her. 

It  was  now  two  or  three  years  since  I  had  witnessed  a 
similar  effect  produced  on  her,  in  anticipation  of  a  quiet  even- 
ing at  Fox-How ;  and  since  then  she  had  seen  many  aud 
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ToriouB  people  in  London:  bnt  the  phip^eal  BonsBtions  pro- 
duced by  shjnegs  were  still  the  same ;  and  on  the  following 
day  she  labonred  under  severe  hf^adaches.  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  perceiving  how  this  nerroosnesBwas  ingrained 
in  her  conatitntion,  and  how  acately  she  suffered  in  ertriving 
tv  overcome  it.  One  evening  we  had,  among  other  gneste, 
iwo  sisters  who  saog  Scottish  ballads  exqaisitely.  Miss 
Vronti;  had  been  sitting  quiet  and  constrained  till  they  be- 
gan "  The  Bonnie  Honse  of  Airlie,"  but  the  effect  of  that 
and  "  darlisle  Yetta,"  which  followedj  was  as  irresistible  as 
the  playing  of  the  Piper  of  Hamelis.  The  beautiful  clear 
light  came  into  her  eyes ;  her  lips  qoivered  with  emotion; 
she  forgot  herself,  rose,  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  piano, 
where  she  asked  eagerly  for  song  after  song.  The  sisters 
begged  her  to  come  and  see  them  the  next  morning,  when 
they  would  sing  as  long  as  ever  she  liked  ;  and  she  promised 
gladly  and  thankfully.  But  on  reaching  the  house  her  courage 
failed.  We  walked  some  time  up  and  down  the  street ;  she 
upbraiding  herself  all  the  while  for  folly,  and  trying  to  dwell 
on  the  sweet  echoes  in  her  memory  rather  than  on  the 
thought  of  a  third  Bister  who  would  have  to  be  faced  if  we 
went  in.  But  it  was  of  no  use ;  and  dreading  lest  this  strug- 
gle with  herself  might  bring  on  one  of  her  trying  headaches, 
I  entered  at  last  and  made  the  best  apology  I  could  for  her 
non-appearance.  Much  of  this  nervous  dread  of  encountering 
strangers  I  ascribed  to  the  idea  of  her  personal  ugliness, 
which  had  heen  strongly  impressed  upon  her  imEigiuation 
early  in  life,  and  which  she  exaggerated  to  herself  in  a  re. 
niarkahle  manner.  "I  notice,"  said  she,  "that  after  s 
stranger  has  once  looked  at  my  face,  he  is  careful  not  to  Icl 
his  eyes  wander  to  that  part  of  the  room  again  !  "  A  mort 
untrue  idea  never  entered  into  any  one's  head.  Two  gentl& 
men  who  saw  her  during  this  visit,  without  knowing  at  th< 
time  who  she  was,  were   singularly  attracted  by  her  ap 
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pearancc ;  and  this  feeling  of  attraction  towards  a  pleasant 
countenance,  sweet  voice,  and  gentle  timid  manners,  was  so 
strong  in  one  as  to  conquer  a  dislike  be  had  previously  enter- 
tained to  her  works. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  carae  to  my  know 
ledge  at  this  period  which  told  secrets  about  the  finely-strung 
frame.  One  night  I  was  on  the  point  of  relating  some  dismal 
ghost  story,  just  before  bed-time.  She  shrank  from  hearing 
it,  and  confessed  that  she  was  superstitious,  and  prone  at  all 
times  to  the  involuntary  recurrence  of  any  thoughts  of 
ominous  gloom  which  might  have  been  suggested  to  her.  She 
said  that  on  first  coming  to  us,  she  had  found  a  letter  on  her 
dressing-table  from  a  friend  in  Yorkshire,  containing  a  story 
which  had  impressed  her  vividly  ever  since ; — that  it  min- 
gled with  her  dreams  at  night,  and  made  her  sleep  restless 
and  unrefreshing. 

One  day  we  asked  two  gentlemen  to  meet  her  at  dinner, 
expecting  that  she  and  they  would  have  a  mutual  pleasure  in 
making  each  other's  acquaintance.  To  our  disappointment, 
she  Grew  back  with  timid  reserve  from  all  their  advances, 
replying  to  their  questions  and  remarks  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner possible ;  till  at  last  they  gave  up  their  efforts  to  draw 
her  into  conversation  in  despair,  and  talked  to  each  other 
and  my  husband  on  subjects  of  recent  local  interest.  Among 
these  Thackeray's  Lectures  (which  had  lately  been  delivered 
in  Manchester)  were  spoken  of,  and  that  on  Fielding  espe- 
cially dwelt  upon.  One  gentleman  objected  to  it  strongly,  as 
calculated  to  do  moral  harm,  and  regretted  that  a  man  hav^ 
icg  so  great  an  influence  over  the  tone  of  thought  of  the  day, 
as  Thackeray,  should  not  more  carefully  weigh  his  words. 
The  other  took  the  opposite  view.  He  said  that  Thackeray 
described  men  from  the  inside,  as  it  were;  through  hia 
strong  power  of  dramatic  sympathy,  he  identified  himself 
with  certain  characters,  felt  their  temptations,  entered  into 
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tlieir  pleosorea,  &a.  This  roused  MUe  BroatS,  who  tbre 
herself  warmly  iuto  the  discoBsion ;  the  ice  of  her  reserve  w. 
broken,  and  from  that  time  she  showed  her  interest  in  a 
that  was  said,  and  cantrihuted  her  share  to  any  conversatii 
that  was  going  on  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

What  she  said,  and  whieh  part  she  took,  in  the  dispu 
about  Thackeray's  lecture,  may  be  gathered  from  the  folloi 
ing  letter,  referring  to  the  same  subject ; — 

"  The  Leetnres  arrived  safely ;  I  have  read  thei 
through  twice.  They  must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated. 
thought  well  of  them  when  I  heard  tbem  delivered,  but  no 
I  see  their  real  power,  and  it  is  great.  The  lecture  on  Swi 
was  new  to  me ;  I  thouglit  it  almost  matchless.  Not  tha 
by  any  means  I  always  agree  with  Mr.  Thackeray 
opinions,  but  hia  force,  his  penetration,  bis  pithy  simplicity 
his  eloquence, — bis  manly  sonorous  eloquence  —  comman 
entire  admiration.  .  .  .  Against  his  errors  I  protest,  wei 
it  treason  to  do  so.  I  was  present  at  the  Fielding  lecture 
the  hour  spent  in  listcJiiug  to  it  was  a  painful  hour.  Tbs 
Thackeray  w.is  wrong  in  bis  way  of  treating  Fielding 
character  and  vices,  my  consciiiuce  tuid  me.  After  readiii 
that  lecture,  I  trebly  fult  that  be  was  wrong — dangerousl 
wrong.  Had  Thackeray  owned  a  son,  grown,  or  growing  uj 
and  a  son,  brilliant  but  reckless — would  be  have  spoken  i 
that  light  way  of  courses  that  lead  to  disgrace  and  the  grave 
Ho  speaks  of  it  all  as  if  he  tlicoriaed  ;  as  if  he  bad  neve 
been  called  on,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  witness  the  actui; 
consequencea  of  such  failings ;  as  if  he  bad  never  stood  b 
imd  seen  the  issue,  the  final  result  of  it  all.  I  believe,  ': 
only  once  the  prospect  of  a  promising  life  blasted  on  th 
outset  by  wild  ways  had  passed  close  under  his  eyes,  h 
never  cotUd  have  spoken  with  such  levity  of  what  led  to  il 
piicous  destruction.      Had  I  a  brother  yet  living,  I  shoul 
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tremble  to  let  him  read  Thackeray's  lecture  on  Fielding.  I 
should  hide  it  away  from  him.  If,  in  spite  of  precaution,  it 
should  fall  into  his  hands,  I  should  earnestly  pray  him  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  let  him  charm 
never  so  wisely.  Not  that  for  a  moment  I  would  have  had 
Thackeray  to  abuse  Fielding,  or  even  Pharisaically  to  con- 
demn his  life ;  but  I  do  most  deeply  grieve  that  it  never 
entered  into  his  heart  sadly  and  nearly  to  feel  the  peril  of 
such  a  career,  that  he  might  have  dedicated  some  of  his  great 
strength  to  a  potent  warning  against  its  adoption  by  any 
young  man.  I  believe  temptation  often  assails  the  finest 
manly  natures ;  as  the  pecking  sparrow  or  destructive  wasp 
attacks  the  sweetest  and  mellowest  firuit,  eschewing  what  is 
sour  and  crude.  The  true  lover  of  his  race  ought  to  devote 
his  vigour  to  guard  and  protect;  he  should  sweep  away 
every  lure  with  a  kind  of  rage  at  its  treachery.  You  will 
think  this  far  too  serious,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  subject  is 
serious,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  upon  it  earnestly." 
VOL.  n. — 11 
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JHAPTER   XIII. 

Afi  er  her  visit  to  Manchester,  she  had  to  return  to  a  r» 
opening  of  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  previous  winter, 
as  the  time  drew  near  for  Mr.  Nicholls'  departure  from  Ha- 
worth.  A  testimonial  of  respect  from  the  parishioners  waa 
presented,  at  a  public  meeting,  to  one  who  had  faithfully 
served  them  for  eight  years  :  and  he  left  the  place,  and  she 
saw  no  chance  of  hearing  a  word  about  him  in  the  future, 
unless  it  was  some  second-hand  scrap  of  intelligence,  dropped 
out  accidentally  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen. 

I  had  promised  to  pay  her  a  visit  on  my  return  from 
London  in  June;  but,  after  the  day  was  fixed,  a  letter  came 
from  Mr.  Bronte,  saying  that  she  was  suffering  from  so  se- 
vere an  attack  of  influenza,  accompanied  with  such  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  head,  that  he  must  request  me  to  defer 
my  visit  until  she  was  better.  While  sorry  for  the  cause,  I 
did  not  regret  that  my  going  was  delayed  till  the  season 
when  the  moors  would  be  all  glorious  with  the  purple  bloom 
of  the  heather ;  and  thus  present  a  scene  about  which  she 
had  often  spoken  to  me.  So  we  agreed  that  I  should  not 
come  to  her  before  August  or  September.  Meanwhile,  I 
received  a  letter  from  which  I  am  tempted  to  take  an  ex- 
tract, as  it  shows  both  her  conception  of  what  fictitious 
writing  ought  to  be,  and  her  always  kindly  interest  in  what 
I  was  doing. 


^   V   ,-       v^      .    '        '■■'        ^ 
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^  «*  July  9th,  1863. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  letter ;  it  was  as  pleasant  as  a  quiet 
chat,  as  welcome  as  spring  showers,  as  reviving  as  a  friend's 
visit;  in  short,  it  was  very  like  a  page  of  *  Cranford.'  .  .  . 
A  thought  strikes  me.  Do  you,  who  have  so  many  friends, 
— so  large  a  circle  of  acquaintance, — ^find  it  easy,  when  you 
sit  down  to  write,  to  isolate  yourself  from  all  those  ties,  and 
their  sweet  associations,  so  as  to  be  your  own  woman^  unin- 
fluenced  or  swayed  by  the  consciousness  of  how  your  work 
may  affect  other  minds ;  what  blame  or  what  sympathy  it 
may  call  forth  ?  Does  no  luminous  cloud  ever  come  between 
you  and  the  severe  Truth,  as  you  know  it  in  your  own  secret 
and  clear-seeing  soul  ?  In  a  word,  are  you  never  tempted 
to  make  your  characters  more  amiable  than  the  Life,  by  the 
inclination  to  assimilate  your  thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  always  feel  kindly,  but  sometimes  fail  to  see 
justly?     Don't  answer  the  question;  it  is  not  intended  to 

be  answered Your  account  of  Mrs.  Stowe 

was  stimulatingly  interesting.  I  long  to  see  you,  to  get  you 
to  say  it,  and  many  other  things,  all  over  again.  My  father 
continues  better.  I  am  better  too;  but  to-day  I  have  a 
headache  again,  which  will  hardly  let  me  write  coherently. 
Give  my  dear  love  to  M.  and  M.,  dear  happy  girls  as  they 
are.  You  cannot  now  transmit  my  message  to  E.  and  J.  I 
prized  the  little  wild-flower, — ^not  that  I  think  the  sender 
cares  for  me  ;  she  does  not,  and  cannot^  for  she  does  not  know 
me ; — but^no  matter.  In  my  reminiscences  she  is  a  person 
of  a  certain  distinction.  I  think  hers  a  fine  little  nature, 
frank  and  of  genuine  promise.  I  often  see  her,  as  she  ap- 
peared, stepping  supreme  from  the  portico  towards  the  car- 
riage, that  evening  we  went  to  see  'Twelfth  Night.'  I 
believe  in  J.'s  future;  I  like  what  speaks  in  her  movcmenta^ 
and  what  is  written  upon  her  face." 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  I  went  to  Haworth 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  something  which  I  have  previouslj 
said,  I  will  copy  out  parts  of  a  letter  which  I  wrot«  at  the 
time 

''  It  was  a  dull,  drizzly  Indian-inky  day,  all  the  way  on 
the  railroad  to  Keighley,  which  is  a  rising  wool-manufacturing 
town,  lying  in  a  hollow  between  hills — not  a  pretty  hollow, 
but  more  what  the  Yorkshire  people  call  a  *  bottom,'  or 
*  botham.'  I  left  Keighley  in  a  car  for  Haworth,  fc  ur  miles 
off — ^four  tough,  steep,  scrambling  miles,  the  road  winding 
between  the  wave-like  hills  that  rose  and  fell  on  every  side 
of  the  horizon,  with  a  long  illimitable  sinuous  look,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Great  Serpent,  which  the  Norse 
legend  says  girdles  the  world.  The  day  was  lead-coloured ; 
the  road  had  stone  factories  alongside  of  it, — ^grey,  dull- 
coloured  rows  of  stone  cottages  belonging  to  these  factories 
and  then  we  came  to  poor,  hungry-looking  fields; — stone 
fences  everywhere,  and  trees  nowhere.  Haworth  is  a  long, 
straggling  village :  one  steep  narrow  street — so  steep  that 
the  flag-stones  with  which  it  is  paved  are  placed  end-ways, 
that  the  horses'  feet  may  have  something  to  cling  to,  and  not 
slip  down  backwards;  which,  if  they  did,  they  would  soon 
reach  Keighley.  But  if  the  horses  had  cats'  feet  and  claws, 
they  would  do  all  the  better.  Well,  we  (the  man,  horse, 
car,  and  I)  clambered  up  this  street,  and  reached  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Autest  (who  was  he  ?) ;  then  we  turned  off 
into  a  lane  on  the  left,  past  the  curate's  lodging  at  the  Sex- 
ton's, past  the  school-house,  up  to  the  Parsonage  yard-door. 
I  went  round  the  house  to  the  front  door,  looking  to  the 
church; — moors  everywhere  beyond  and  above.  The  crowded 
grave-yard  surrounds  the  house  and  small  grass  enclosure  for 
drying  clothes. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  spot  more  exquisitelj 
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elean ;  the  most  dainty  place  for  that  I  ever  saw.  To  Ik 
sure,. the  life  is  like  clock-work.  No  one  comes  to  thd  house; 
nothing  disturbs  the  deep  repose ;  hardly  a  Yoice  is  heard ; 
you  catch  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  bus- 
sing of  a  fly  in  the  parlour,  all  over  the  house.  Miss  Bronte 
gits  alone  in  her  parlour ;  breakfasting  with  her  father  in  hif 
study  at  nine  o'clock.  She  helps  in  the  housework ;  for  one 
of  their  servants,  Tabby,  is  nearly  ninety,  and  the  other  only 
a  girL  Then  I  accompanied  her  in  her  walks  on  the  sweep 
ing  moors:  the  heather-bloom  had  been  blighted  by  a  thunder- 
storm a  day  or  two  before,  and  was  all  of  a  livid  brown 
colour,  instead  of  the  blaze  of  purple  glory  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Oh  !  those  high,  wild,  desolate  moors,  up  above  the 
whole  world,  and  the  very  realms  of  silence !  Home  to 
dinner  at  two.  Mr.  Bronte  has  dinner  sent  into  him.  All 
the  small  table  arrangements  had  the  same  dainty  simplicity 
about  them.  Then  we  rested,  and  talked  over  the  clear, 
bright  fire ;  it  is  a  cold  country,  and  the  fires  were  a  pretty 
warm  dancing  light  all  over  the  house.  The  parlour  has 
been  evidently  refurnished  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
Miss  Bronte's  success  has  enabled  her  to  have  a  little  more 
money  to  spend.  Everything  fits  into,  and  is  in  harmony  with, 
the  idea  of  a  country  parsonage,  possessed  by  people  of  very 
moderate  means.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  room  is  crim- 
son, to  make  a  warm  setting  for  the  cold  grey  landscape 
without.  There  if  her  likeness  by  Richmond,  and  an  en- 
graving from  Lawrence's  picture  of  Thackeray ;  and  two  re- 
cesses, on  each  side  of  the  high,  narrow,  old-fai^hioned  mantel- 
piece, filled  with  books, — books  given  to  her,  books  she  has 
bought,  and  which  tell  of  her  individual  pursuits  and  tastes  ; 
not  standard  books. 

*'  She  cannot  see  well,  and  does  little  beside  knitting. 
The  way  she  weakened  her  eyesight  was  this :  When  she  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  she  wanted  much  to  draw;  and  she 
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eopied  Dimini-pimmi  eopper-plate  engraTiDgB  oat  of  annnaLi  ^ 
('  stippling,'  don't  the  artists  call  it  ?)  every  little  point  put 
in,  till  at  the  end  of  six  months  she  had  produced  an  ex- 
quisitely fELithfol  copy  of  the  engraying.  She  wanted  to  learn 
to  express  her  ideas  by  drawing.  After  she  had  tried  to 
draw  stories,  and  not  succeeded,  she  took  the  better  mode  of 
writing;  but  in  so  small  a  hand,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decipher  what  she  wrote  at  this  time. 

'^  But  now  to  return  to  our  quiet  hour  of  rest  after  din- 
ner. I  soon  observed  that  her  habits  of  order  were  such  that 
she  could  not  go  on  with  the  conversation,  if  a  chair  was  out 
of  its  place ;  everything  was  arranged  with  delicate  regular- 
ity. We  talked  over  the  old  times  of  her  childhood ;  of  her 
elder  sister's  (Maria's)  death, — just  like  that  of  Helen  Burns 
iu  '  Jane  Eyre ; '  of  those  strange,  starved  days  at  school ; 
of  the  desire  (almost  amounting  to  illness)  of  expressing  her- 
self in  some  way, — writing  or  drawing;  of  her  weakened 
eyesight,  which  prevented  her  doing  anything  for  two  years, 
from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  nineteen;  of  her  being  a 
governess;  of  her  going  to  Brussels;  whereupon  I  said  I  dis- 
liked Lucy  Snowe,  and  we  discussed  M.  Paul  Emanuel ;  and 

T  told  her  of 's  admiration  of  *  Shirley,'  which  pleased 

her,  for  the  character  of  Shirley  was  meant  for  her  sister 
Emily,  about  whom  she  is  never  tired  of  talking,  nor  I  of 
listening.  Emily  must  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Titans, 
— ^great-gran  i-daughter  of  the  giants  who  used  to  inhabit 
earth.  One  day.  Miss  Bronte  brought  down  a  rough,  common- 
looking  oil-painting,  done  by  her  brother,  of  herself, — a 
little,  rather  prim-looking  girl  of  eighteen, — and  the  two 
other  sisters,  girls  of  sixteen  and  fourteen,  with  cropped  hair, 

and  sad,  dreamy-looking  eyes Emily  had  a  great 

dog, — ^half  mastiff,  half  bull-dog, — so  savage,  &c 

This  dog  wont  to  her  funeral,  walking  side  by  side  with  ber 
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father ;  and  then,  to  the  day  of  its  death,  it  slept  at  hex 
room  door,  snuffing  under  it,  and  whining  every  morning. 

"  We  have  generally  had  another  walk  before  tea,  which 
is  at  six ;  at  half-past  eight,  prayers ;  and  by  nine,  all  the 
household  are  in  bed,  except  ourselves.     We  sit  up  together 
till  ten,  or  past ;  and  after  I  go,  I  hear  Miss  Bronte  com 
down  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  an  hour  or  so.'' 

Copying  this  letter  has  brought  the  days  of  that  pleasant 
visit  very  clear  before  me, — ^very  sad  in  their  oledmess.  We 
were  so  happy  together ;  we  were  so  fall  of  interest  in  each 
other's  subjects.  The  day  seemed  only  too  short  for  what 
we  had  to  say  and  to  hear.  I  understood  her  life  the  better 
for  seeing  the  place  where  it  had  been  spent — where  she  had 
loved  and  suffered.  Mr.  Bronte  was  a  most  courteous  host ; 
and  when  he  was  with  us, — at  breakfast  in  his  study,  or  at 
tea  in  Charlotte's  parlour, — he  had  a  sort  of  grand  and 
stately  way  of  describing  past  times,  which  tallied  well  with 
his  striking  appearance.  He  never  seemed  quite  to  have  lost 
the  feeling  that  Charlotte  was  a  child  to  be  guided  and  ruled, 
when  she  was  present;  and  she  herself  submitted  to  this  with 
a  quiet  docility  that  half  amused,  half  astonished  mo.  But 
when  she  had  to  leave  the  room,  then  all  his  pride  in  her 
genius  and  fame  came  out.  He  eagerly  listened  to  every- 
thing I  could  tell  him  of  the  high  admiration  I  had  at  any 
time  heard  expressed  for  her  works.  He  would  ask  for  cer- 
tain speeches  over  and  over  again,  as  if  he  desired  to  impress 
them  on  his  memory. 

I  remember  two  or  three  subjects  of  the  conversations 
which  she  and  I  held  in  the  evenings,  besides  those  alluded 
to  in  my  letter. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  taken  opium,  as  tho 
description  given  of  its  effects  in  "  Villette '  was  so  exactly 
like  what  I  had  experionccd,-— vivid  and  exaggerated  prea- 
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ence  of  objects,  of  which  the  outlines  were  indistinct,  or  lost 
m  golden  mist,  &o.  She  replied,  that  she  had  never,  to  her 
knowledge,  taken  a  grain  of  it  in  any  shape,  but  that  she  had 
followed  the  process  she  always  adopted  when  she  had  t<o 
describe  anything  which  had  not  fallen  within  her  own  ex- 
perience ;  she  had  thought  intently  on  it  for  many  and  many 
a  night  before  falling  to  sleep, — ^wondering  what  it  was  like 
or  how  it  would  be, — ^till  at  length,  sometimes  after  the  pro- 
gress of  her  story  had  been  arrested  at  this  one  point  for 
weeks,  she  wakened  up  in  the  morning  with  all  clear  before 
her,  as  if  she  had  in  reality  gone  through  the  experience,  and 
then  could  describe  it,  word  for  word,  as  it  had  happened. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  psychologically ;  I  only  am  sure 
that  it  was  so,  because  she  said  it 

She  made  many  inquiries  as  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  evidently  harmonised  well  with  some  theory 
of  hers,  to  hear  that  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
was  small  and  slight.  It  was  another  theory  of  hers,  that 
no  mixtures  of  blood  produced  such  fine  characters,  mentally 
and  morally,  as  the  Scottish  and  English. 

I  recollect,  too,  her  saying  how  accutely  she  dreaded  a 
charge  of  plagiarism,  when,  after  she  had  written  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  she  read  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  mysterious  scream 
at  midnight  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  story  of  the  *^  Deformed."  She 
also  said  that,  when  she  read  the  "  Neighbours,"  she  thought 
every  one  would  fancy  that  she  must  have  taken  her  concep- 
tion of  Jane  Eyre's  character  from  that  of  "  Francesca,"  the 
narrator  of  Miss  Bremer's  story.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  see  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  two  charac- 
ters, and  so  I  told  her ;  but  she  persisted  in  saying  that 
Francesca  was  Jane  Eyre  married  to  a  good-natured  "  Bear 
of  a  Swedish  surgeon. 

We  went,  not  purposely,  but  accidentally,  to  see  various 
poor  people  in  our  distant  walks.    From  one  we  had  borrowed 
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iiQ  umbrella ;  in  the  house  of  another  we  had  taken  shelter 
from  a  rough  September  storm.  In  all  these  cottages,  hei 
quiet  presence  was  known.  At  three  miles  from  her  homC) 
the  chair  was  dusted  for  her,  with  a  kindly  "  Sit  ye  down, 
Miss  Bronte ;  "  and  she  knew  what  absent  or  ailing  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  inquire  after.  Her  quiet,  gentle  words, 
few  though  they  might  be,  were  evidently  grateful  to  those 
Yorkshire  ears.  Their  welcome  to  her,  though  rough  and 
curt,  was  sincere  and  hearty. 

We  talked  about  the  different  courses  through  which  life 
ran.  She  said,  in  her  own  composed  manner,  as  if  she  had 
accepted  the  theory  as  a  fact,  that  she  believed  some  were 
appointed  beforehand  to  sorrow  and  much  disappointment ; 
that  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all — as  Scripture  told  us — 
jO  have  their  lines  fall  in  pleasant  places ;  that  it  was  well 
for  those  who  had  rougher  paths,  to  perceive  that  such  was 
God's  will  concerning  them,  and  try  to  moderate  their  ex- 
pectations, leaving  hope  to  those  of  a  different  doom,  and 
seeking  patience  and  resignation  as  the  virtues  they  were  to 
cultivate.  I  took  a  different  view :  I  thought  that  humar. 
lots  were  more  equal  than  she  imagined ;  that  to  some  hap- 
piness and  sorrow  came  in  strong  patches  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, (so  to  speak,)  while  in  the  lives  of  others  they  were  pret- 
ty equally  blended  throughout  She  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  said  she  was  trying  to  school  herself  against  ever 
anticipating  any  pleasure ;  that  it  was  better  to  be  brave  and 
submit  faithfully ;  there  was  some  good  reason,  which  we 
should  know  in  time,  why  sorrow  and  disappointment  were 
to  be  the  lot  of  some  on  earth.  It  was  better  to  acknowledge 
this,  and  face  out  the  truth  in  a  religious  faith. 

In  connection  wilii  this  conversation,  she  named  a  little 
abortive  plan  which  I  had  not  heard  of  till  then ;  how,  in 
the  previous  July,  she  had  been  tempted  to  join  some  friends 
(a  married  couple  and  their  child)  in  an  excursion  to  Soot 
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Imnd.  Thej  set  oat  jojfuBj ;  she  with  especial  gladneflB, 
for  Scotland  was  a  land  which  had  its  roots  deep  down  in 
her  imaginative  affections,  and  the  glimpse  of  two  days  at 
Edinburgh  was  all  she  had  as  yet  seen  of  it.  Bat,  at  the 
first  stage  after  Carlisle,  the  little  yearling  child  was  taken 
with  a  slight  indisposition ;  the  anxious  parents  ^cied  that 
strange  diet  disagreed  with  it,  and  hurried  back  to  their 
Yorkdbire  home  as  eagerly  as,  two  or  three  days  before, 
they  had  set  their  faces  northward,  in  hopes  of  a  month's 
pleasant  ramble. 

We  parted  with  many  intentions,  on  both  sides,  of  renew- 
ing very  frequently  the  pleasure  we  had  had  in  being  togeth- 
er. We  agreed  that  when  she  wanted  bustle,  or  when  I 
wanted  quiet,  we  were  to  let  each  other  know,  and  exchange 
visits  as  occasion  required. 

I  was  aware  that  she  had  a  great  anxiety  on  her  mind  at 
this  time ;  and  being  acquainted  with  its  nature,  I  could  not 
but  deeply  admire  the  patient  docility  which  she  displayed 
in  her  conduct  towards  her  father. 

Soon  after  I  left  Haworth,  she  went  on  a  visit  to  Miss 
Wooler,  who  was  then  staying  at  Hornsea.  The  time  passed 
quietly  and  happily  with  this  friend,  whose  society  was  en- 
deared to  ber  by  every  year. 

TO  MISS  WOOLER. 

"Dec.  12th,  1853. 
"  I  wonder  how  you  are  spending  these  long  winter*eve- 
nings.  Alone,  probably,  like  me.  The  thought  often  crosses 
me,  as  I  sit  by  myself,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  you  lived 
within  a  walking  distance,  and  I  could  go  to  you  sometimes, 
or  have  you  to  come  and  spend  a  day  and  night  with  me. 
Yes;  I  did  enjoy  that  week  at  Hornsea,  and  I  look  forward 
to  spring  as  the  period  when  you  will  fulfil  your  promise  of 
ooniing  to  visit  me.     I  fear  you  must  be  very  solitary  at 
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Hornsoa.  How  hard  to  some  people  of  the  world  it  would 
Beem  to  live  your  life !  how  utterly  impossible  to  live  it  with 
a  serene  spirit  and  an  unsoured  disposition  !  It  seems  won 
derful  to  me,  because  you  are  not,  like  Mrs. ,  phlegmat- 
ic and  impenetrable,  but  received  from  nature  feelings  of  the 
very  finest  edge.  Such  feelings,  when  they  are  locked  up, 
sometimes  damage  the  mind  and  temper.  They  don^t  with 
you.  It  must  be  partly  principle,  partly  self-discipline, 
which  keeps  you  as  you  are.-' 

Of  course,  as  I  draw  nearer  to  the  years  so  recently 
closed,  it  becomes  impossible  for  me  to  write  with  the  same 
fulness  of  detail  as  I  have  hitherto  not  felt  it  wrong  to  use. 
Miss  Bronte  passed  the  winter  of  1853-4  in  a  solitary  and 
anxious  manner.  But  the  great  conqueror  Time  was  slowly 
achieving  his  victory  over  strong  prejudice  and  human  re- 
solve. By  degrees  Mr.  Bronte  became  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  his  daughter's  marriage. 

There  is  one  other  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Dobell,  which 
developes  the  intellectual  side  of  her  character,  before  we 
lose  all  thought  of  the  authoress  in  the  timid  and  conscien- 
tious woman  about  to  become  a  wife,  and  in  the  too  short, 
almost  perfect,  happiness  of  her  nine  months  of  wedded 
Ufe. 

"  Haworth,  near  Keighley, 

"Feb.  Srd,  1854. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  taciturnity  to  which 
you  allude.  Your  letter  came  at  a  period  of  danger  and 
care,  when  my  father  was  very  ill,  and  I  could  not  leave  his 
bedside.  I  answered  no  letters  at  that  time,  and  yours  was 
one  of  three  or  four  that,  when  leisure  returned  to  me,  and 
I  came  to  consider  their  purport,  it  seemed  to  me  such  that 
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the  time  was  passed  for  answeriDg  them,  and  I  laid  them 
finally  aside.  If  you  remember,  you  asked  me  to  go  to 
London ;  it  was  too  late  either  to  go  or  to  decline.  I  was 
sure  you  had  left  London.  One  circumstance  you  mentioned 
—your  wife's  illness — ^which  I  have  thought  of  many  a  time, 
and  wondered  whether  she  is  better.  In  your  present  note 
you  do  not  refer  to  her,  but  I  trust  her  health  has  long  ero 
now  been  quite  restored. 

"  *  Balder'  arrived  safely.  I  looked  at  him,  before  cut- 
ting hia  leaves,  with  singular  pleasure.  Kemembering  well 
his  elder  brother,  the  potent  ^  Koman,'  it  was  natural  to  give 
a  cordial  welcome  to  a  fresh  scion  of  the  same  house  and 
race.  I  have  read  him.  He  impressed  me  thus  :  he  teems 
with  power ;  I  found  in  him  a  wild  wealth  of  life,  but  I 
thought  his  favourite  and  favoured  child  would  bring  his 
sire  trouble— would  make  his  heart  ache.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that  his  strength  and  beauty  were  not  so  much  those  of 
Joseph,  the  pillar  of  Jacob's  age,  as  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who 
troubled  his  father,  though  he  always  kept  his  love. 

"  How  is  it  that  while  the  first-born  of  genius  often  brings 
honour,  the  second  as  almost  often  proves  a  source  of  depres- 
sion and  care  ?  I  could  almost  prophesy  that  your  third 
will  atone  for  any  anxiety  inflicted  by  this  his  immediate 
predecessor. 

"  There  is  power  in  that  character  of  *  Balder,'  and  to 
me  a  certain  horror.  Did  you  mean  it  to  embody,  along 
with  force,  any  of  the  special  defects  of  the  artistic  charac- 
ter ?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  defects  were  never  thrown 
out  in  stronger  lines.  I  did  not  and  could  not  think  you 
meant  to  offer  him  as  your  cherished  ideal  of  the  true,  great 
poet ;  I  regarded  him  as  a  vividly-coloured  picture  of  inflated 
aelf-esteem,  almost  frantic  aspiration ;  of  a  nature  that  has 
made  a  Moloch  of  intellect  —  offered  up,  in  pagan  fires,  the 
natural  affections  —  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  brain.     Dc 
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we  not  all  know  that  true  greatness  is  simple,  self-obliviouS| 
prone  to  nnambitious,  unselfish  attachments  ?  I  am  certain 
you  feel  this  truth  in  your  heart  of  hearts. 

"  But  if  the  critics  err  now  (as  yet  I  have  seen  none  of 
their  lucubrations),  you  shall  one  day  set  them  right  in  the 
second  part  of  *  Balder.'  You  shall  show  them  that  you  too 
know  —  better,  perhaps,  than  they  —  that  the  truly  great 
man  is  too  sincere  in  his  affections  to  grudge  a  sacrifice ;  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  work  to  talk  loudly  about  it ;  too  in- 
tent on  finding  the  best  way  to  accomplish  what  he  under- 
takes to  think  great  things  of  himself — the  instruDient 
And  if  Grod  places  seeming  impediments  in  his  way  —  if  his 
duties  sometimes  seem  to  hamper  his  powers  —  he  feels  keen- 
ly, perhaps  writhes,  under  the  slow  torture  of  hindrance  and 
delay ;  but  if  there  be  a  true  man's  heart  in  his  breast,  he 
can  bear,  submit,  wait  patiently. 

"  Whoever  speaks  to  me  of  'Balder '  — though  I  live  too 
retired  a  life  to  come  often  in  the  way  of  comment  —  shall 
be  answered  according  to  your  suggestion  and  my  own  im- 
pression.    Equity  demands  that  you  should  be  your  own  in 
terpre^er.     Gk>odbye  for  the  present,  and  believe  me, 

"  Faithfully  and  gratefully, 
"Charlotte  Bronte. 

"  Sydney  Dobell,  Epq." 

A  letter  to  her  Brussels  schoolfellow  gives  an  idea  of  the 
external  course  of  things  during  this  winter. 

"March  8th. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again.  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  year  since  I  heard  from  you.  Again  and  again 
you  have  recurred  to  my  thoughts  lately,  and  1  was  begin 
ning  to  have  some  sad  presages  as  to  the  cause  of  your  si 
Icuce.     Your  letter  happily  does  away  with  all  these;  i( 
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brings,  on  the  wLole,  glad  tidings  both  of  your  papa,  mama^ 
your  sisters,  and  last,  but  not  least,  your  dear  respected  Eng- 
lish self. 

"  My  dear  father  has  borne  the  severe  winter  very  well, 
a  circumstance  for  which  I  feel  the  more  thankful  as  he  had 
many  weeks  of  very  precarious  health  last  summer,  following 
an  attack  from  which  he  suffered  in  June,  and  which  for  a 
few  hours  deprived  him  totally  of  sight,  though  neither  his 
mind,  speech,  nor  even  his  powers  of  motion  were  in  the  least 
affected.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  thankful  I  was,  when, 
after  that  dreary  and  almost  despairing  interval  of  utter 
darkness,  some  gleam  of  daylight  became  visible  to  him  once 
more.  I  had  feared  that  paralysis  had  seized  the  optic  nerve. 
A  sort  of  mist  remained  for  a  long  time ;  and,  indeed,  his 
vision  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear,  but  he  can  read,  write,  and 
walk  about,  and  he  preaches  tunce  every  Sunday,  the  curate 
only  reading  the  prayers.  You  can  well  understand  how  ear- 
nestly I  wish  and  pray  that  sight  may  be  spared  him  to  the 
end ;  he  so  dreads  the  privation  of  blindness.  His  mind  is 
just  as  strong  and  active  as  ever,  and  politics  interest  him  as 
they  do  your  papa.  The  Czar,  the  war,  the  alliance  between 
France  and  England — into  all  these  things  he  throws  himself 
heart  and  soul ;  they  seem  to  carry  him  back  to  his  compar- 
atively young  days,  and  to  renew  the  excitement  of  the  last 
great  European  struggle.  Of  course  my  father's  sympathies 
(and  mine  too)  are  all  with  Justice  and  Europe,  against  Ty- 
ranny and  Russia. 

"  Circumstanced  as  I  have  been,  you  will  comprehend 
that  I  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  go 
from  home  much  during  the  past  year.  I  spent  a  week  with 
Mrs.  Gaskell  in  the  spring,  and  a  fortnight  with  some  other 
friends  more  recently,  and  that  includes  the  whole  of  my 
visiting  since  I  saw  you  last.  My  life  is,  indeed,  very  uni- 
form and  retired — more  so  than  is  quite  healthful  either  for 
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mind  or  body ;  yet  I  find  reason  for  often-renewed  feelings 
of  gratitude,  in  the  sort  of  support  which  still  comes  and 
cheers  me  on  from  time  to  time.  My  health,  though  not  un 
broken,  is,  I  sometimes  fancy,  rather  stronger  on  the  whole 
than  it  was  three  years  ago  :  headache  and  dyspepsia  are  my 
worst  ailments.  Whether  I  shall  come  up  to  town  this  sea- 
son for  a  few  days  I  do  not  yet  know ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall 
hope  to  call  in  P.  Place." 

In  April  she  communicated  the  fact  of  her  engagement 

to  Miss  Wooler. 

* 

"Haworth,  April  12th. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Wooler, — The  truly  kind  interest  which 
you  have  always  taken  in  my  affairs  makes  me  feel  that  it  is 
due  to  you  to  transmit  an  early  communication  on  a  subject 
respecting  which  I  have  already  consulted  you  more  than 
once.  I  must  tell  you  then  that,  since  I  wrote  last,  papa^s 
mind  has  gradually  come  round  to  a  view  very  different  to 
that  which  he  once  took ;  and  that  after  some  correspondence, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  visit  Mr.  NichoUs  paid  here  about  a 
week  ago,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  resume  the  curacy  of 
Haworth,  as  soon  as  papa's  present  assistant  is  provided  with 
a  situation  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  is  to  be  received  as 
an  inmate  into  this  houBe. 

^^  It  gives  me  unspeakable  content  to  see  that  now  my 
father  has  once  admitted  this  new  view  of  the  case,  he  dwells 
on  it  very  complacently.  In  all  arrangements,  his  conven- 
ience and  seclusion  will  be  scrupulously  respected.  Mr. 
NichoUs  seems  deeply  to  feel  the  wish  to  comfort  and  sustain 
his  declining  years.  I  think  from  Mr.  NichoUs'  character  I 
may  depend  on  this  not  being  a  mere  transitory  impulsive 
feeling,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  accepted  steadily  as  a  duty, 
and  discharged  tenderly  as  an  office  of  affection.     The  des' 
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tiny  which  Providence  in  His  goodness  and  wisdom  seems  tt 
offer  me  will  not,  I  am  aware,  be  generall j  regarded  as  bril* 
liant,  but  I  trust  I  see  in  it  some  germs  of  real  happiness. 
I  trust  the  demands  of  both  feeling  and  duty  will  be  in  some 
measure  reconciled  by  the  step  in  contemplation.  It  is  Mr. 
Nicholls^  wish  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  this  sum- 
mer ;  he  urges  the  month  of  July,  but  that  seems  very  soon. 
"  When  you  write  to  me,  tell  me  how  you  are.  .  .  I 
have  now  decidedly  declined  the  visit  to  London ;  the  ensuing 
three  months  will  bring  me  abundance  of  occupation;  I  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  a  month.  .  .  Papa  has  just  got 
a  letter  from  the  good  and  dear  bishop,  which  has  touched 
and  pleased  us  much ;  it  expresses  so  cordial  an  approbation 
of  Mr.  Nicholls'  return  to  Haworth  (respecting  which  he  was 
consulted),  and  such  kind  gratification  at  the  domestic  ar« 
rangements  which  are  to  ensue.  It  seems  his  penetration  dis- 
covered the  state  of  things  when  he  was  here  in  June  1863." 

She  expressed  herself  in  other  letters,  as  thankful  to  One 
who  had  guided  her  through  much  difficulty,  and  much  dis- 
tress and  perplexity  of  mind ;  and  yet  she  felt  what  most 
thoughtful  women  do,  who  marry  when  the  first  flush  of  care- 
less youth  is  over,  that  there  was  a  strange,  half-sad  feeling, 
in  making  announcements  of  an  engagement — ^for  cares  and 
fears  came  mingled  inextricably  with  hopes.  One  great  re- 
lief to  her  mind  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  her  father  took  a  positive  pleasure  in  all  the  thoughts 
about  and  preparations  for  her  wedding.  He  was  anxious 
that  things  should  be  expedited,  and  was  much  interested  in 
every  preliminary  arrangement  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  into  the  Parsonage  as  his  daughter's  husband.  This 
cstep  was  rendered  necessary  by  Mr.  Bronte's  great  age  and 
failing  sight,  which  made  it  a  paramount  obligation  on  so 
lutiful  a  daughter  as  Charlotte,  to  devote  as  much  time  and 
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tssistance  as  ever  in  attending  to  his  wants.  Mr.  NichollS| 
too,  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  add  some  comfort  and 
pleasure  by  his  ready  presence,  on  any  occasion  when  the 
old  clergyman  might  need  his  services. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  Miss  Bronte  left  home  to  pay 
fchree  visits  before  her  marriage.  The  first  was  to  us.  She 
only  remained  three  days,  as  she  had  to  go  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leeds,  there  to  make  such  purchases  as  were  re- 
i|aired  for  her  marriage.  Her  preparations,  as  she  said, 
could  neither  be  expensive  nor  extensive ;  consisting  chiefly 
in  a  modest  replenishing  of  her  wardrobe,  some  re-papering 
and  re-painting  in  the  Parsonage ;  and,  above  all,  converting 
the  small  flagged  passage-room,  hitherto  used  only  for  stores 
(which  was  behind  her  sitting-room),  into  a  study  for  her 
husband.  On  this  idea,  and  plans  for  his  comfort,  as  well 
as  her  father's,  her  mind  dwelt  a  good  deal ;  and  we  talked 
them  over  with  the  same  unwearying  happiness  which,  I  sup- 
pose, all  women  feel  in  such  discussions— -especially  when 
money  considerations  call  for  that  kind  of  contrivance  which 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  Old  China,''  as 
forming  so  great  an  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  a 
thing  a'li  last 

**  Haworth,  May  22iid. 

"  Since  I  came  home  I  have  been  very  busy  stitching; 
the  little  new  room  is  got  into  order,  and  the  green  and  white 
curtains  are  up ;  they  exactly  suit  the  papering,  and  look 
neat  and  clean  enough.  I  had  a  letter  a  day  or  two  since, 
announcing  that  Mr.  NichoUs  comes  to-morrow.  I  feel  anx- 
ious about  him;  more  anxious  on  one  point  than  I  dare 
quite  express  to  myself.  It  seems  he  has  again  been  sufier- 
ing  sharply  from  his  rheumatic  affection.  I  hear  this  not 
from  himself,  but  from  another  quarter.  He  was  ill  while 
I  was  in  Manchester  and  B  He  uttered  no  complidnt 
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to  me ;  dropped  no  Hint  on  the  subject.  Alas !  be  wai 
hoping  he  had  got  the  better  of  it,  and  I  know  how  this  con- 
tradiction of  his  hopes  will  sadden  him.  For  nnselfish  reasons 
he  did  so  earnestly  wish  this  complaint  might  not  become 
chronic.  I  fear — ^I  fear ,  but  if  he  is  doomed  to  suffer,  so 
much  the  more  will  he  need  care  and  help.  Well  1  come 
wbat  may,  Gtod  help  and  strengthen  both  him  and  me !  I 
look  forward  to  to-morrow  with  a  mixture  of  impatience  and 
anxiety." 

Mr.  Bronte  had  a  slight  illness  which  alarmed  her  much. 
Besides,  all  the  weight  of  care  involved  in  the  household 
preparations  pressed  on  the  bride  in  this  case — ^not  unpleas* 
antly,  only  to  the  full  occupation  of  her  time.  She  was  too 
busy  to  unpack  her  wedding  dresses  for  several  days  after 
they  arrived  from  Halifax ;  yet  not  too  busy  to  think  of  ar- 
rangements by  which  Miss  Wooler's  journey  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  could  be  facilitated. 

"  I  write  to  Miss  Wooler  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter, dear,  if  you  and  she  could  arrange  to  come  to  Haworth 
on  the  same  day,  arrive  at  Keighley  by  the  same  train ;  then 
I  could  order  the  cab  to  meet  you  at  the  station,  and  briog 
you  on  with  your  luggage  ?  In  this  hot  weather  walkiag 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  either  for  you  or  for  her; 
and  I  know  she  would  persist  in  doing  it  if  left  to  herselt 
and  arrive  half  killed.  I  thought  it  better  to  mention  thia 
arrangement  to  you  first,  and  then,  if  you  liked  it,  you  could 
settle  the  time,  &c.  with  Miss  Wooler,  and  let  me  know. 
Be  sure  and  give  me  timely  information,  that  I  may  write  to 
the  Devonshire  Arras  about  the  cab. 

"  Mr.  Nicholls  is  a  kind,  considerate  fellow.  With  all 
his  masculine  faults,  he  enters  into  my  wishes  about  having 
the  thing  done  quietly,  in  a  way  that  makes  me  grateful 
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»ud  if  nobody  interferes  and  spoils  His  arrangements,  He  will 
manage  it  so  that  not  a  soul  in  Haworth  shall  be  aware  of 
the  day.  He  is  so  thoughtful,  too,  about  *  the  ladies,' — ^that 
is,  you  and  Miss  Wooler.  Anticipating,  too,  the  very  ar- 
rangements I  was  going  to  propose  to  him  about  providing 

for  your  departure,  &c.     He  and  Mr.  S come  to  ■ 

the  evening  before ;  write  me  a  note  to  let  me  know  they  are 
there ;  precisely  at  eight  in  the  morning  they  will  be  in  the 
church,  and  there  we  are  to  meet  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
are  asked  to  the  breakfast,  not  to  the  ceremony.'' 

It  was  fixed  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the 
29th  of  June.  Her  two  friends  arrived  at  Haworth  Parson- 
age the  day  before ;  and  the  long  summer  afternoon  and 
evening  were  spent  by  Charlotte  in  thoughtful  arrangements 
for  the  morrow,  and  for  her  father's  comfort  during  her  ab- 
sence from  home.  When  all  was  finished — the  trunk  packed, 
the  morning's  breakfast  arranged,  the  wedding-dress  laid  out, 
— just  at  bedtime,  Mr.  Bronte  announced  his  intention  of 
stopping  at  home  while  the  others  went  to  church.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Who  was  to  give  the  bride  away  ?  There 
were  only  to  be  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  bridesmaid,  and  Miss  Wooler  present.  The 
Prayer-book  was  referred  to ;  and  there  it  was  seen  that  the 
Bubric  enjoins  that  the  Minister  shall  receive  "  the  woman 
from  her  father's  or  frtendPs  hands,"  and  that  nothing  h 
specified  as  to  the  sex  of  the  '  friend."  So  Miss  Wooler, 
ever  kind  in  emergency,  volunteered  to  give  her  old  pupil 
away. 

The  news  of  the  wedding  had  slipt  abroad  before  the  lit* 
tie  party  came  out  of  church,  and  many  old  and  humble 
friends  were  there,  seeing  her  look  "  like  a  snow-drop,"  as 
they  say.  Her  dress  was  white  embroidered  muslin,  with 
a  lace  mantle,  and  white  bonnet  trimmed  with  green  leaves 
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wliich  perhaps  might  suggest  tiie  resemblanoe  to  the  pale 
wintry  flower. 

Mr.  NichoUs  and  she  went  to  visit  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions  in  Ireland ;  and  made  a  tour  by  Killamey,  Glengarifl^ 
Tarbert,  Tralee,  and  Cork,  seeing  scenery,  of  which  she 
says,  ''  some  parts  exceeded  all  I  had  ever  imagined."  .... 
^  I  must  say  I  like  my  new  relations.  My  dear  hnsband, 
too,  appears  in  a  new  light  in  his  own  country.  More  than 
once  I  have  had  deep  pleasore  in  hearing  his  piaises  on  all 
sides.  Some  of  the  old  servants  and  followers  of  the  family 
tell  me  I  am  a  most  fortunate  person ;  for  that  I  have  got 
one  of  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  country.  ....  I  trust  I 
feel  thankful  to  God  for  having  enabled  me  to  make  what 
seems  a  right  choice ;  and  I  pray  to  be  enabled  to  repay  as 
1  ought  the  affectionate  devotion  of  a  truthful,  honourable 
man." 

Henceforward  the  sacred  doors  of  home  are  closed  upon 
her  married  life.  We,  her  loving  friends,  standing  outside, 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness,  and  pleasant  peace- 
ful murmurs  of  sound,  telling  of  the  gladness  within ;  and 
we  looked  at  each  other,  and  gently  said,  ^^  After  a  hard  and 
long  struggle— after  many  cares  and  many  bitter  sorrows — 
she  is  tasting  happiness  now  1  "  We  thought  of  the  slight  as- 
tringencies  of  her  character,  and  how  they  would  turn  to  full 
ripe  sweetness  in  that  calm  sunshine  of  domestic  peace.  We 
remembered  her  trials,  and  were  glad  in  the  idea  that  God 
had  seen  fit  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Those 
who  saw  her,  saw  an  outward  change  in  her  look,  telling  of 
inward  things.  And  we  thought,  and  we  hoped,  and  we 
prophesied,  in  our  great  love  and  reverence. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  I 

Hear  some  of  the  low  murmurs  of  happinesss  we,  wh« 
listened,  heard: — 
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"  I  really  seem  to  Have  had  scarcely  a  spare  moment  since 

that  dim  qtiiet  June  morning,  when  you,  E ,  and  myself 

all  walked  down  to  Haworth  Church.  Not  that  I  have  been 
wearied  or  oppressed ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  time  is  not  mj 
own  now ;  somebody  else  wants  a  good  portion  of  it,  and 
says,  *  we  must  do  so  and  so.'  We  do  so  and  so,  accord- 
ingly ;  and  it  generally  seems  the  right  thing We 

have  had  many  callers  from  a  distance,  and  latterly  some 
little  occupation  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  small  village 
entertainment.  Both  Mr.'  Nicholls  and  myself  wished  much 
to  make  some  response  for  the  hearty  welcome  and  genera^ 
goodwill  shown  by  the  parishioners  on  his  return ;  accord- 
ingly, the  Sunday  and  day  scholars  and  teachers,  the  church- 
ringers,  singers,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  were 
asked  to  tea  and  supper  in  the  School-room.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  much,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  their  hap- 
piness. One  of  the  villagers,  in  proposing  my  husband's 
health,  described  him  as  a  ^  consistent  Christian  and  a  kind 
gentleman.^  I  own  the  words  touched  me  deeply,  and  I 
thought  (as  I  know  you  would  have  thought  had  you  been 
present)  that  to  merit  and  win  such  a  character  was  better 
than  to  earn  either  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power.    I  am  disposed 

to  echo  th<it  high  but  simple  eulogium My  dear 

father  was  net  well  when  we  returned  from  Ireland.  I  am, 
however,  most  thankful  to  say  that  he  is  better  now.  May 
God  preserve  him  to  us  yet  foi  some  years  1  The  wish  for  his 
continued  life,  together  with  a  certain  solicitude  for  his  hap- 
piness and  heaJtu,  seems,  I  scarcely  know  why,  even  stronger 
in  me  now  tnan  before  I  was  married.  Papa  has  taken  no 
duty  since  we  returned ;  and  each  time  I  see  Mr.  Nicholls 
put  on  gown  or  surplice,  I  feel  comforted  to  think  that  thig 
marriage  ha^  ;2rcured  papa  good  aid  in  his  old  age." 
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^September  ISth. 

"  Yes  I  I  am  ihankful  to  say  my  husband  is  in  improved 
health  and  spirits.  It  makes  me  content  and  grateful  to 
hear  him  from  time  to  time  avow  his  happiness  in  the  brie^ 
plain  phrase  of  sincerity.  My  own  life  is  more  occupied 
than  it  used  to  be  :  I  have  not  so  much  time  for  thinking: 
I  am  obliged  to  be  more  practical,  for  my  dear  Arthur  is  a 
very  practical,  as  well  as  a  very  punctual  and  methodical 
man.  Every  morning  he  is  in  the  National  School  by  nine 
o^clock  ;  he  gives  the  children  religious  instruction  till  half- 
past  ten.  Almost  every  afternoon  he  pays  visits  amongst  the 
poor  parishioners.  Of  course,  he  often  finds  a  little  work 
for  his  wife  to  do,  and  I  hope  she  is  not  sorry  to  help  him. 
I  believe  it  is  not  bad  for  me  that  his  bent  should  be  so 
wholly  towards  matters  of  life  and  active  usefulness ;  so  little 
inclined  to  the  literary  and  contemplative.  As  to  his  con- 
tinued affection  and  kind  attentions,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  say  much  of  them;  but  they  neither  change  nor 
diminish." 

Her  friend  and  bridesmaid  came  to  pay  them  a  visit  in 
October.  I  was  to  have  gone  also,  but  I  allowed  some  little 
obstacle  to  intervene,  to  my  lasting  regret.   - 

"  I  say  nothing  about  the  war ;  but  when  I  read  of  ita 
horrors,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  that  ever  fell  upon  mankind.  I  trust  it  may  not  last 
long,  for  it  really  seems  to  me  that  no  glory  to  be  gained  can 
compensate  for  the  sufferings  which  must  be  endured.  This 
may  seem  a  little  ignoble  and  unpatriotic ;  but  I  think  that 
as  we  advance  towards  middle  age,  nobleness  and  patriotism 
have  a  different  signification  to  us  to  that  which  we  accept 
while  young. 

"  You  kindly  inquire  after  Papa.  He  i*  better,  and  seciua 
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to  gain  strengtli  as  the  weather  gets  colder ;  indeed,  of  late 
years  his  health  has  always  been  better  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  We  are  all  indeed  pretty  well ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  it  is  long  since  I  have  known  such  comparative  im- 
munity from  headache,  &c.,  as  during  the  last  three  months. 
My  life  is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  May  God  make 
me  thankful  for  itl  I  have  a  good,  kind,  attached  hus- 
band; and  every  day  my  own  attachment  to  him  grows 
stronger." 

Late  in  the  autumn,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  crossed 
fche  border-hills  that  separate  Lancashire  &om  Yorkshire, 
and  spent  two  or  three  days  with  them. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  offered  a  living  of 
much  greater  value  than  his  curacy  at  Haworth,  and  in  many 
ways  the  proposal  was  a  very  advantageous  one ;  but  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  Haworth  as  long  as  Mr.  Bronte  lived. 
Stil],  this  offer  gave  his  wife  great  and  true  pleasure,  as  a 
proof  of  the  respect  in  which  her  husband  was  held. 

"Nov.  29. 

"  I  intended  to  have  written  a  line  yesterday,  but  just 
as  I  was  sitting  down  for  the  purpose,  Arthur  called  to  me 
to  take  a  walk.  We  set  off,  not  intending  to  go  far ;  but, 
though  wild  and  cloudy,  it  was  fair  in  the  morning;  when 
we  had  got  about  half  a  mile  on  the  moors,  Arthur  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  waterfall ;  after  the  melted  snow,  he  said,  it 
would  be  fine.  I  had  often  wished  to  see  it  in  its  winter 
power, — so  we  walked  on.  It  was  fine  indeed ;  a  perfect 
torrent  racing  over  the  rooks,  white  and  beautiful  I  It  be- 
i;an  to  rain  while  we  were  watching  it,  and  wc  returned 
home  under  a  streaming  sky.  However,  I  enjoyed  the  walk 
inexpressibly,  and  would  not  have  missed  the  spectacle  on  any 
nocoont.'^ 
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She  did  not  aohieve  this  walk  of  seven  or  ei^ht  miljs,  in 
such  weather,  with  impunity.  She  hegan  to  shiver  soon  after 
her  return  home,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  aiid  had  a  bad 
lingering  sorethroat  and  cold,  which  hung  abaut  her,  and 
made  her  thin  and  weak. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  our  poor  little  Flos?y  is  dead  ?  She 
drooped  for  a  single  day,  and  died  quietly  ir  the  night  with- 
out pain.  The  loss  even  of  a  dog  was  very  saddening;  yet, 
perhaps,  no  dog  ever  had  a  happier  life,  or  uu  easier  death." 

On  Christmas-day  she  and  her  husband  walked  to  the  poor 
old  woman  (whose  calf  she  had  been  set  to  seek  in  former 
and  less  happy  days),  carrying  with  them  a  great  spice-cake 
to  make  glad  her  heart.  On  Christmas-d  ay  many  a  humble 
meal  in  Haworth  was  made  more  plentiful  by  her  gifts. 

Early  in  the  new  year  (1865),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholls 
went  to  visit  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlcworth  at  Gawthorpe. 
They  only  remained  two  or  three  days,  but  it  so  fell  out  that 
she  increased  her  lingering  cold,  by  a  long  walk  over  damp 
ground  in  thin  shoes. 

Soon  after  her  return,  she  was  attacked  by  new  sensations 
of  perpetual  nausea,  and  ever-recurring  faintness.  After  this 
state  of  things  had  lasted  for  some  time,  she  yielded  to  Mr. 
Nicholl's  wish  that  a  doctor  should  be  sent  for.  He  came, 
and  assigned  a  natural  cause  for  her  miserable  indisposition ; 
a  little  patience,  and  all  would  go  right.  She  who  was  ever 
patient  in  illness,  tried  hard  to  bear  up  and  bear  on.  But 
the  dreadful  sickness  increased  and  increased,  till  the  very 
sight  of  food  occasioned  nausea.  "  A  wren  would  have 
starved  on  what  she  ate  during  those  last  six  weeks,"  says 
one.  Tabby's  health  had  suddenly  and  utterly  given  way, 
and  she  died  in  this  time  of  distress  and  anxiety  respecting 
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the  last  daughter  of  the  house  she  had  served  long.  Maitha 
tenderly  waited  on  her  mistress,  and  from  time  to  time  tried  to 
cheer  her  with  the  thought  of  the  baby  that  was  coming.  "  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  glad  sometime,''  she  would  say ;  "  but  I  aui 
BO  ill  —  so  weary  — "  Then  she  took  to  her  bed,  too  weak 
to  sit  up.  From  that  last  couch  she  wrote  two  notes  —  in 
pencil.  The  first,  which  has  no  date,  is  addressed  to  her 
own  "  Dear  Nell." 

"I  must  write  one  line  out  <.f  my  dreary  '»!)ed.      The 

iiewfl  of  M 's  probable  recovery  came  like  a  ray  of  joy  to 

me.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  my  sufferings  —  it  wou^d  be 
useless  and  painful.  I  want  to  give  you  an  assurance,  which 
I  know  will  comfort  you  —  and  that  is,  that  I  find  in  my 
husband  the  tenderest  nurse,  the  kindest  support,  the  best 
earthly  comfort  that  ever  woman  had.  His  patience  never 
hihy  and  it  is  tried  by  sad  days  and  broken  nights.     Write 

and  tell  me  about  Mrs, 's  case ;  how  long  was  she  ill, 

and  in  what  way  ?  Papa  —  thank  God  !  —  is  better.  Our 
poor  old  Tabby  is  dead  and  buried.  Give  my  kind  love  to 
Miss  Wooler.     May  God  comfort  and  help  you. 

«  C.  B.  NiCHOLLS." 

The  other  —  also  in  faint,  faint  pencil  marks  —  was  to 
her  Brussels  schoolfellow. 

"  Feb.  15th. 

"  A  few  lines  of  acknowledgment  your  letter  shall  have, 
whether  well  or  ill.  At  present  I  am  confined  to  my  bed 
with  illness,  aud  have  been  so  for  three  weeks.  Up  to  this 
period  since  my  marriage,  I  have  had  excellent  health.  My 
husband  and  I  live  at  home  with  my  father ;  of  course,  I 
could  not  leave  him.  He  is  pretty  well,  better  than  last 
summer.  No  kinder,  better  husband  than  mine,  it  seems  to 
VOL.  u — 12 
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me,  there  can  be  in  the  world.  I  do  not  want  now  for  kind 
companionship  in  health  and  the  tenderest  nnrsing  in  sickness. 
Deeply  I  sympathise  in  all  you  tell  me  abont  Dr.  W.  and 
your  excellent  mother's  anxiety.  I  trust  he  will  not  risk 
another  operation.  I  cannot  wrote  more  now;  for  I  am 
much  reduced  and  very  weak.  God  bless  you  all. — ^Yours 
affectionately 

•*C.  B.  NiCHOixs." 

I  do  not  think  she  ever  wrote  a  line  again.  Long  days 
and  longer  nights  went  by ;  still  the  same  relentless  nausea 
and  fjiiutness,  and  still  borne  on  in  patient  trust.  About  the 
third  week  in  March  there  was  a  change ;  a  low  wandering 
delirium  came  on ;  and  in  it  she  begged  constantly  for  food 
and  even  for  stimulants.  She  swallowed  eagerly  now ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this  stupor  ot 
intelligence,  she  saw  her  husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  caught 
the  sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer  that  God  would 
spare  her.  "  Oh  !  "  she  whispered  forth,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so 
happy." 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  31st,  the  solemn 
tolling  of  Haworth  church-bell  spoke  forth  the  fact  of  her 
death  to  the  villagers  who  had  known  her  from  a  child,  and 
whose  hearts  shivered  within  them  as  they  thoughi  of  the 
two  sitting  desolate  %nd  9^ove  in  the  old  grey  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

I  HAVB  always  been  mncli  struck  with  a  passage  iii  Mr.  Fors- 
ter^s  Life  of  Goldsmith.  Speaking  of  the  sceue  after  his 
death,  the  writer  says : — 

"  The  staircase  of  Brick  Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled 
with  mourners,  the  reverse  of  domestic ;  women  without  a 
home,  without  domesticity  of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but 
him  they  had  come  to  weep  for ;  outcasts  of  that  great,  soli- 
tary, wicked  city,  to  whom  he  had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind 
and  charitable." 

This  came  into  my  mind  when  I  heard  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  Charlotte's  funeral. 

Few  beyond  that  circle  of  hills  knew  that  she,  whom  the 
nations  praised  far  off,  lay  dead  that  Easter  morning.  Of 
kith  and  kin  she  had  more  in  the  grave  to  which  she  was 
soon  to  be  borne,  than  among  the  living.  The  two  mourn- 
ers, stunned  with  their  great  grief,  desired  not  the  sympathy 
of  strangers.  One  member  out  of  most  of  the  families  in  the 
parish  was  bidden  to  the  funeral ;  and  it  became  an  act  of 
fielf-denial  in  many  a  poor  household  to  give  up  to  another 
the  privilege  of  paying  their  last  homage  to  her ;  and  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  formal  train  of  mourners 
thronged  the  churchyard  and  church,  to  see  carried  forth, 
and  laid  beside  her  own  people,  her  whom,  not  many  months 
ago,  they  had  looked  at  as  a  pale  white  bride,  entering  on  a 
new  life  with  trembling  happy  hope. 
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Among  those  humble  ftunds  who  pMBomatdy  grieted 
over  the  dead,  was  a  Tillage  girl  who  had  been  aeduoed  some 
little  time  before,  but  who  had  finmd  a  holy  aster  in  Ohar- 
iotte.  She  had  sheltered  her  with  her  he^  her  eomiael,  hei 
strengthening  words;  had  ministered  to  her  needs  in  hei 
time  of  trial  Bitter,  bitter  was  tiie  grief  of  this  poor  jonng 
woman,  when  she  heard  that  her  firiend  was  siek  nnto  death, 
and  deep  is  her  mourning  vntil  this  day.  A  blind  i^l,  lir- 
ing  some  four  miles  from  Hawortib,  loved  lira.  Nioholb  ao 
dearly  that,  with  many  eries  and  entreatieB^  she  in^loied 
those  about  her  to  lead  her  along  the  roads,  and  ever  ihe 
moor-paths,  that  she  might  hear  the  last  solemn  wardsi 
*'  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  in  sore  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurreetioii  to  eternal  life,  throof^  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.^' 

Such  were  ihe  mourners  over  Charlotte  Brontd's  graveu 

I  have  little  more  to  say.  If  my  readers  find  that  I  have 
!iot  said  enough,  I  have  said  too  much.  I  cannot  measure  or 
judge  of  such  a  character  as  hers.  I  cannot  map  out  vicesi 
and  virtues,  and  defaateable  land.  One  who  knew  her  long 
and  well, — ^the  "  Mary  "  of  this  Life — ^writes  thus  of  her 
dead  friend : — 

"  She  thought  much  of  her  duty,  and  had  loftier  and 
clearer  notions  of  it  than  most  people,  and  held  fast  to  them 
with  more  success.  It  was  done,  it  seems  to  me,  with  much 
more  difficulty  than  people  have  of  stronger  nerves,  and  bet- 
ter fortunes.  All  her  life  was  but  labour  and  pain ;  and  she 
never  threw  down  the  burden  for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure. 
I  don't  know  what  use  you  can  make  of  all  I  have  said.  I 
have  written  it  with  the  strong  desire  to  obtain  appreciation 
for  her.  Yet,  what  does  it  matter  ?  She  herself  appealed 
to  the  world's  judgment  for  her  use  of  some  of  the  faculties 
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she  had, — not  the  best, — ^but  still  the  only  ones  she  could 
torn  to  strangers'  benefit.  They  heartily,  greedily  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  her  labours,  and  then  found  out  she  was  much 
to  be  blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties.  Why  ask  for  a 
judgment  on  her  from  such  a  world  ?  " 

But  I  turn  from  the  critical,  unsympathetic  public, — in- 
elined  to  judge  harshly  because  they  have  only  seen  superfi- 
oially  and  not  thought  deeply.  I  appeal  to  that  larger  and 
more  solemn  public,  who  know  how  to  look  with  tender  hu- 
mility at  faults  and  errors ;  how  to  admire  generously  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  how  to  reyerenee  with  warm,  full  hearts 
all  noble  virtue.  To  that  Public  I  commit  the  memory  of 
Obarlotte  Bronte 


THB  Banx 
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CESS. By  Emily  Ruete,  n/e  Princess  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar. 
Translated  from  the  German.     i2mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 


The  author  of  this  amusinj?  autobiography  is  half-sister  to  the  late  Sultan  of  Zanzi* 
bar,  who  some  years  ago  married  a  German  merchant  and  setded  at  Hamburg. 

*•  A  remarkably  interesting  little  volume.  ...  As  a  picture  of  Oriental  court  Ufe, 
and  manners  and  customs  in  the  Orient,  by  one  who  is  to  the  manor  bom,  the  book  is 
prolific  in  entertainment  and  edification." — Boston  Gazette. 

C;^ KETCHES  FROM  MY  LIFE,     By  the  late  Admiral 
^      HOBART   Pasha.     With  a  Portrait.     i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

*'  The  sailor  is  nearly  always  an  adventurous  and  enterprising  variety  of  the  human 
species,  and  Hobart  Pasha  was  about  as  fine  an  example  as  one  could  wish  to  sec  .  . 
The  sketches  of  South  American  life  are  full  of  interest  The  sport,  the  inevitable 
entanglements  of  susceptible  middies  with  beautiful  Spanish  girls  and  the  sometimes 
disastrous  consequences,  the  duels,  attempts  at  assassination,  and  other  adventures  and 
amusements,  are  described  with  much  spirit  .  .  .  The  sketches  abound  in  interesting 
details  of  the  American  war." — London  Atheneeum. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

APPLETONS'   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY.     Con- 

■^^    sisting  of  Thirty-four  Volumes  on  subjects  in  Science,  History, 

Literature,  and  Biography.     In  neat  i8mo  volumes,  bound  in 

half  leather,  in  uniform  style.    Each  set  put  up  in  a  box.    Sold 

in  sets  only.     Price,  per  set,  $20.00.     Containing: 


HoMBR.    By  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Shakspbrb.     By  E.  Dowdbn. 
Engush  Litbraturb.     By  S.  A. 

Brookb. 
Grbbk  Liter aturr.  By  R.  C.  Jbbb. 
Philology.    By  J.  Peilb. 
Engush     Composition.       By    J. 

NiCHOL. 

Geography.    By  G.  Grovb, 

Classical  Geography.  By  H.  F. 
Tozbr. 

Introduction  to  SaBNCB  Prim- 
ers.   By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Physiology.    By  M.  Forstbr. 

Chemistry.    By  H.  K  Roscob. 

Phvsics.    By  Balfour  Stewart. 

Geology.    By  A.  Gbikib. 

Botany.    By  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Astronomy.    By  J.  N.  Lockvbr. 

Physical  Geography.  By  A. 
Gbikib. 

Political  Economy.  By  W.  S. 
Jevons. 

Logic.    By  W.  S.  Jevons. 

History  op  Europe.  By  E.  A. 
Freeman. 

History  of  France.     By  C.  M. 

YONGB. 

History  of  Rome.    By  M.  Creigh- 

TON. 

History  op  Greece.     By  C  A. 

Fypfb. 
Old  Greek  Life.     By  J.  P.  Ma- 

HAPFY. 

Roman   Antiquities.      By  A.   S. 

WiLKINS. 

Sophocles.    By  Lewis  Campbell. 
Euripides.    By  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vergil.     By  Prof.  H.  Nettlbship. 
LivY.     By  W.  W.  Capes. 
Demosthenes.    By  S.  H.  Butcher. 
Milton.    By  S.  A.  Brooke. 
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The    Apostolic    Fathers    and    thb 
Apologists.    By  Rev.  G.  A.  Jackson. 

The  Fathers  op  the  Third  Century, 
By  Rev.  G.  A.  Jackson. 

Thomas  Carlyle:   His  Life,  his  Books, 
his  Theories.    By  A.  H.  Guernsey. 

Ralph    Waldo    Emerson,    Philosopher 
and  Poet     By  A.  H.  Guernsey. 

Macaulay:  Hb  Life,  his  Writings.    By 
C.  H.  Jones. 

Short  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.    By 

C.  H.  JONBS. 

Short  Life  op  Gladstone.    By  C.  H. 
Jones. 

RusKiN  ON  Painting. 

Town  Geology.  By  Charles  Kingslby. 

The  Childhood  op  Reugions.     By  K 
Clodd. 

History  of  thb  Early  Church. 
E.  M.  Sbwell. 

The  Art  of  Speech. 
By  L.  T.  TowNSEND. 

The  Art  of  Speech.     Eloquence  and 
Logic.    By  L.  T.  Townsbnd. 

The  World's  Paradises.    By  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin. 

The  Great  German  Composers.     By 
G.  T.  Ferris. 

The  Great  Itauan  and  French  Com- 
posers.   By  G.  T.  Ferris. 

Great  Singers.     First  Series.     By  G. 
T.  Ferris. 

Great  Singers.    Second  Series.    By  G. 
T.  Ferris. 

Great  Viounists  and  Pianists.      By 
G.  T.  Ferris. 


By 
Poetry  and  Prose. 


ytPPLETONS*     ATLAS    OF    THE     UNITED 

-*^  STA  TES,  Consisting  of  General  Maps  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  and  a  County  Map  of  each  of  the  States,  printed 
in  Colors.     Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Atlas  also  contains  Descriptive  Text  outlining  the  History,  Geogi^aphy,  and 
Political  and  Educational  Organization  of  the  States,  with  latest  Statistics  of  their 
Resources  and  Industries. 


NEAAT   YORK:    D.    APPLETON    &    CO..    PUBLISHERS. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE  COURT  OF  THE 
i/v     TUJLERIES.    By  Madame  Carette,  Lady-of-Honor  to  the 
Empress  £ug6nie.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Elizabeth 
Phipps  Train.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $i.oo;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 

The  inside  view  which  these  Recollections  give  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
Napoleon  is  fresh  and  of  great  interest. 

"  We  advise  every  one  who  admires  good  work  to  buy  and  read  iL"— XofUfOfi 
MondngPoii, 

njEMOIRS    OF    MADAME    JDE    REM  US  AT. 

1V£      i8o2~i8o8.    Edited  by  her  Grandson,  Paul  de  R^musat, 
Senator.    3  volumes,  crown  8vo.     Half  bound,  $2.25. 

"  Notwidistanding  the  enonnotis  library  of  works  relating  to  Napoleon,  we  know 
of  none  which  cover  precisely  the  ground  of  these  Memoirs.  Madame  de  R^musat 
was  not  only  lady-in-waiting  to  Josephine  during  the  eventful  years  x8o3-x8o8,  but 
was  her  intimate  friend  and  trusted  confidante.  Thus  we  get  a  view  of  the  daily  life 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  lived,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found."—- y.  T.  Man, 

"These  Memoirs  are  not  only  a  repository  of  anecdotes  and  of  portraits  sketched 
from  life  by  a  keen-eyed,  quick-witted  woman ;  some  of  the  author's  reflections  on  social 
and  political  questions  are  remarkable  for  weight  and  penetration." — Nevtt  York  Sun. 
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SELECTION  FROM    THE   LETTERS    OF 

MADAME   DE  REMUS  A  T.     1804-1814.     Edited  by  her 
Grandson,  Paul  de  Rj^musat,  Senator.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 


JXJEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  his  Court  and  Family. 
IVA      By  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes.     In  2  volumes,  i2mo.     Cloth, 

$3.00. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  Court  by  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Madame  de  R^musat "  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  the  famous 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,"  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  a 
costly  octavo  edition,  in  a  much  cheaper  form,  and  in  a  style  to  correspond 
with  De  Remusat.  This  work  will  be  likely  now  to  be  read  with  awakened 
interest,  especially  as  it  presents  a  much  more  favorable  portrait  of  the  great 
Corsican  than  that  limned  by  Madame  de  Remusat,  and  supplies  many  valu- 
able and  interesting  details  respecting  the  Court  and  Family  of  Napoleon, 
which  are  found  in  no  other  work. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1.  8.  &  6  Bond  Street. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

EW     EDITION     OF 

ENGLISH  ODES.  Selected 
by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With 
Frontispiece  on  India  paper 
from  a  design  b;  Hamo  Thor- 
NYCROFT,  A.  R.  A.  Forty-two 
Head  and  Tail  Pieces  from 
Original  Dmwings  by  Louis 
Rhead.  t6ma.  Cloth,  special 
design  in  gold,  %\.^q.  Same, 
in  parchment,  $1.75. 

EW  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.    Uni- 
form with  "English   Odes."      With    nearly   Eighty 
Head  and  Tail  Pieces  from  Original  Drawii 
by  Louis   Rhead.     i6mo.     Clulh,  special 
design  in   gold,  ti.50.      Same, 
parchment,  ti.75' 

'J^IIE  M  USIC  SERIES. 

*  Consisting  of  Biographical 
and  Anecdotical  Sketches 
of  the  Great  Gennan  Com- 
posers ;  The  Great  Italian 
and  French  Composers ; 
Great  Singers  ;  Great  Vio- 
lioists  and  Pianists.  Five 
volumes,  iSmo.  Bound  in 
half  white  and  red  sides, 
$3.50  per  set ;  half  calf, 
$8.00. 

'J^HE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  POETRY.     By 

.*  Charles  A,  Dana.  Entirely  new  edition,  from  new  stereo- 
type plates,  enlai^d  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
With  nearly  Two  Hundred  additional  poems.  Illustrated  with 
'Steel  Engravings,  Royal  Bvo.  Cloth,  gilt  entra,  (5.00 ;  half 
calf,  $8.00 ;  morocco,  antique,  Jio.oo ;  tree  calf,  $12.00. 

New  York  :   D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
^HE      SOVEREIGNS     AND      COURTS      OF 

EUROPE,  The  Home  and  Court  Life  and  Characteristics  of 
the  Reigning  Families.  By  "PouTiKOS."  With  many  Por- 
traits,   lamo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

'  A  renitfkably  aUe  book.  ...  A  great  deal  of  the  inner  history  erf*  Europe  is  to  be 
fiMind  in  the  woric,  and  it  is  iUustrated  by  admirable  portraits." — Tfu  A  themrum. 

"  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  gires  a  new  view  of  several  sovereigns.  .  .  .  The  anony- 
mous author  seems  to  have  souroes  of  infoimati<m  that  are  not  open  to  the  foreign 
correspondents  who  generally  try  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  royalty." — San  FrcMcisco  CArwucle. 

**  A  most  entertaining  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  singtdarly  well-in- 
form^ writer.  The  viv^  descriptions  of  the  home  and  court  life  of  the  various  royalties 
convey  exactly  the  knowledge  of  character  and  die  means  of  a  personal  estimate  which 
will  be  valued  by  intelligent  readers." — Toronto  MaiL 

''The  anonymous  author  of  these  sketches  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  (gathered  a  good  deal  of  curious  information  about  their  private  lives, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  has  certainly  in  several  instances  had  access  to  unusual 
sources.  The  result  is  a  volume  which  furnishes  views  of  the  kings  and  queens  con- 
cerned, far  fuller  and  more  intimate  than  can  be  found  elsewhere." — New  York  Tribune, 

"...  A  book  that  would  g^ve  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
(so  far  as  such  comprehensive  accuracy  is  possible),  about  these  exalted  personages,  so 
often  heard  about  but  so  seldom  seen  by  ordinary  mortals,  was  a  desideratum,  and  thb 
book  seems  well  fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  author  is  a  well-known  writer  on 
questions  indicated  by  his  pseudonym. " — Montreal  Gazette* 

"A  very  handy  book  of  reference.  *— -Boston  Transcript. 
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Y  CANADIAN  JOURNAL,  iSya-'rS.    By  Lady 

DUFFERIN,  author  of  **  Our  Vice-Regal  Life  in  India."  Extracts 
from  letters  home  written  while  Lord  DufTerin  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations  from 
sketches  by  Lord  Dufferin.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

*'  A  graphic  and  intensely  interesting  portraiture  of  out-door  life  in  the  Dominion, 
and  will  become,  we  are  confident,  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  Dominion.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  charming  volume." — Boston  Traveller. 

*'  In  every  place  and  under  every  condition  of  circumstances  the  Marchioness  shows 
lierseir  to  be  a  true  lady,  without  reference  to  her  title.  Her  book  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  abounding  good-humor  of  every  page  must  stir  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  its  tend- 
ers."—PAtladelpAia  Bulletin. 

"A  very  pleasantly  written  record  of  social  functions  in  which  the  author  was  the 
leading  figure ;  and  many  distinguished  persons,  Americans  as  well  as  Canadians,  pass 
across  the  gayly  decorated  stage.  The  author  is  a  careful  observer,  and  jots  down  her 
impressions  of  people  and  their  ways  with  a  frankness  that  is  at  once  entertaimng  and 
amusing. " — Book-Buyer. 

"The  many  readers  of  Lady  DuflTerin's  Journal  of  "  Our  Vice-Rogal  Life  in  India" 
will  welcome  this  similar  record  from  the  same  vivacious  pen,  although  it  concerns  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  other,  and  takes  one  back  many  years.  The  book  consists  of 
extracts  from  letters  written  home  by  Lady  Dufferin  to  her  friends  (her  mother  chiefly), 
while  her  husband  was  Governor  (ieneral  of  Canada;  and  describes  her  experiences  in 
the  same  rhatty  and  charming  style  with  which  readers  were  before  made  familiar.*  — 
Cincinnati  Commercial-  Gazette. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Streej/ 
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